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NOTE.- 

-For 

titles  of  stories,  see 

the  "Fiction"  index 

;  for 

titles  of  poems, 

the 

"  Poetry" 

index 

.     The  "General   Index"  contains  all 

other 

references  that 

the 

reader  is 

likely 

to  require,  including  names  of  authors, 

titles 

of 

articles  and  de-         | 

partments, 

and 

all  leading  subjects 

treated  in  THE  SCRAP 

BOOK. 

FICTION. 


Box  Tunnel,  The,  by  Charles  Reade,  74. 
Captain  Obstinate  (anonymous),  360. 
Chops  the  Dwarf,  by  Charles  Dickens,  543. 
Con  Cregan's  Legacy,  by  Charles  Lever,  137. 
Course  from  Trimalchio's  Dinner,  A,  by  Gains 

Petronius,   527. 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,  A,   by  Edgar  A. 

Poe,   17. 
Devil  and  Tom  Walker,  The,   by  Washington 

Irving,  57. 
Doomed  to  Live,   by  Honor^  de  Balzac,  397. 
Fight  with  a  Cannon,  A,  by  Victor  Hugo,  491, 


First  Piano  in  Camp,  The,  by  Sam  Davis,  509. 

Gridiron,    The,   by  Samuel  Lover,   33. 

Mr.  Caudle  Lends  Five  Pounds,  by  Douglas 
Jerrold,   143. 

Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge,  An,  by  Am- 
brose Bierce,  111. 

Rivals,   The,   by  Benson  J.   Lossing,   127. 

Stolen   Letter,   The,   by  Wilkie  Collins,  272. 

Tapestried  Chamber,  The,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  212. 

Tournament  Scene  from  "  Ivanhoe,"  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  351. 


POETRY. 


Abide  With  Me,  269, 

Abou  Ben  Adhem,  94. 

Ahkoond  of  Swat,  The,  141. 

American   Flag,   The,  466. 

America's  First  Great  Poem,  172. 

Angler's  Chant,  The,  242. 

Annabel  Lee,  164. 

Anthology  of  the  Links,  An,  552. 

"  Auto  "   Idyl,   An,   303. 

Baseball  Bards   "  On  Deck,"  178. 

Battle  of  the  "  Yatches,"  The,  557. 

Better  Luck  Another  Year,  48. 

Bivouac  of  the  Dead,   The,  254. 

Boss,   The,  221. 

Boy  Who  Keeps  the  Bats,  The,  178. 

Brahma,  508, 

Byron  on  Woman,  31, 

Carmen  Bellicosum,  434. 

Casey  at  the  Bat,  179. 

Casey's  Revenge,  526. 

Castle  Yesterday,  69. 

Changes,  221. 

Church  Porch,  The,  155. 

Cold-Water  Man,  The,  242. 

Compensation,  221. 

Correction,  A,  222. 

Dying  Shoemaker,  The,  141. 

Easter  Gossip,  221. 

England  and  America,  454. 

Equality,  31. 


Evolution,  184. 

Exile,  An,  389. 

Famous  Love  Poems,  318. 

Fantom  of  the  Links,  The,  552. 

Fate,  87. 

Feast  of  Auto  Song,  A,  302. 

Feminine   Arithmetic,    153. 

Field's  Appreciation,  235. 

Fighting  Race,   The,  390. 

Fishin'?  415. 

Fish   Lines,   243, 

Flag  Goes  By,  The,  454. 

Fragment,  A,  222, 

Friend  of  My  Heart,  The,  47. 

Friends,   47. 

Furtheruptown,  233. 

Gather  Ye  Rosebuds,  262. 

Glory  of  Failure,   The,   416. 

Golf  in  Cactus  Center,  552. 

Good-by,   Bret  Harte,  357. 

Greeley  on  Journalism,  305. 

He  Bided  His  Time,  302. 

He's  None  the  Worse  for  That,  48. 

Household  Gods  in  Transit,  233. 

How  Punsters  Smite  the  Lyre,  141. 

"Hullo!  "   48. 

Independence   Bell,   454. 

Independence  Day  Rhymes,  454. 

Isle  of  the  Long  Ago,  The,  362. 

Ivy  Green,  The,  154. 
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I   Want  to  Go  to  Morrow,  141. 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.  390. 

Kipling's  Lyric   to  Lies,  484. 

Last   Leaf,  The.  32. 

Last  Word,  The— Poet  to  Poet,  357. 

Lead,   Kindly  Light,  268. 

Light.  305. 

Lines  on  a  Skeleton,  522. 

Little  Church  'Round  the  Corner,  The,  358. 

Little  Gems  from  Tennyson,  132. 

Long  Ago,  69. 

Lord  Byron's  Riddle,  462. 

Lost  Ball,  The,  552. 

Lost  Grip,  The,  553. 

Love,  a  Sonnet  from  the  Portuguese,  542. 

Love,   the  Illusion,  304. 

Lyric  to  Lies  (Rudyard  Kipling),  484. 

Moving  Ballad,  A,  233. 

My  Aunt,   313. 

My  Lady  on  Parade,  312. 

Night  and  Death,  456. 

Oh,   Breathe  Not  His  Name,  125. 

Oh,    Why    Should    the    Spirit    of    Mortal    Be 

Proud?  27. 
Old  Enthusiast,  The,  178. 
Omar  for  Ladies,  An,  312. 
On  His  Blindness  (Milton),  405. 
Opportunity,  26. 
Original  Grafter,  The,  56. 
Ostrich  Punching  of  Arroyo  Al,  The,  84. 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love,  The,  318. 
Paying  the  Piper,  30. 
Pity  the  Blind!  387. 

Poems  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  154. 
Poems  of  Good-Fellowship,  47. 
Pre-Easter  Philosophy,  174. 
Prejudice.  A,  455. 
Recessional.  482. 


Regrets.   313. 
Republic,  The,  455. 
Rescued  Poem,  A,  184. 

Resignation    (Paul   Laurence   Dunbar),   305. 
Rhymes  by  the  Bards  of  Graft,  56. 
Scott  on  Woman,  416. 
Seven  Ages  of  Graft,  56. 
Shakespeare  on  Woman,  31. 
She  Felt  of  Her  Belt,  312. 
Shelley  on  Children.  63. 
Short  Story  of  Speed.  303. 
Song  of  the  Automobile,  303. 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  The,  422. 
Thanatopsis,   172. 
Things  to  Forget,  47. 
Three  Fishers,  243. 
Tips  for  Authors,  152. 
To  Althea  from  Prison,  319. 
Two  Immortal  Hymns,  268. 
Two  Zuzim,  The,  519. 

Uncle  Henry  on  the  Passing  of  the  Horse,  302. 
Via  Solitaria,  165. 
Village  Smithy,  The,  415. 
Washerwoman's  Song,  The,  142. 
What  He  Got  Out  of  It,  416. 
What  the  Choir  Sang,  312. 
Whatchy  Goin'   t'  Gimme?  56. 
What  They  Call  It,  303. 
When  Adam  Was  a  Boy,  69. 
When  Maclaren  Foozled  Out,  553. 
When  Paw  Was  a  Boy,  415. 
When  the  Muse  Cuts  Bait,  242. 
When  We  Old  Boys  Were  Young,  69. 
Whittier's  Tribute,  235. 
Wordsworth  on  Woman,  416. 
Yankee's  Return  from  Camp,  The  ("  Yankee 
Doodle  "),  465. 


GENERAL     INDEX. 


Acting,  Richard  Mansfield  on,  381. 

Actors,    careers    of,    64,    166,    263,    371,    457,    537; 

superstitions  of,  28. 
Actual   Height  of  Sea  Waves,   The,   177. 
Adams.  John,  death  of,  259;  last  words  of,  295; 

grave  of,  486. 
Adams,    John    Quincy,    and    his    mother,    308; 

elected   President,   258;    death   of,   432;    last 

words  of,  295;  grave  of,  487. 
Adams,  Maude,  career  of,  457;  story  told  by, 

304. 
Adeler,  Max,  89. 
Aden,  annexation  of,  340. 
Advertisement,  curious,  of  1875,  296. 
Afternoon  dress,  71. 
Age,  how  to  tell,  133. 
Age  of  the  Earth,  The,  551. 
Air-Ship,  development  of  the,  107. 
Alamo,  the,  massacre  of,  339. 
Aleppo  destroyed   by  earthquake,   257. 
Alflerl,  Vittorio,  death  of,  43. 
Algiers  captured  by  the  French,  260. 
Allen.  Viola,  career  of.  266. 
Allln.  L.  C.  Invents  friction  matches,  525. 
All  Kinds  of  Things.  120,  227,  323,  449,  513. 
Allston,  Washington,  death  of,  430. 
Aluminum,  di.scovery  of,  259. 


Ambergris,  value  of,  519. 
America's  Cup,  the,  first  race  for,  531,  557. 
Amiens,  peace  of,  42. 
Ampere,  Andre,  death  of,  339. 
Anachronisms  in  art  and  literature,  325. 
Anecdotes  of  Authors.  241. 
Anglin,  Margaret,  career  of,  66. 
Animals,    longevity    of,    521;    remarkable    en- 
durance of,  123. 
Annapolis,  see  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Anthracite  coal,   first  use  of,   45. 
April,  traditions  of,  188. 
Aries,  zodiacal  sign  of,  187. 
Ariosto,  Ludovico,  174. 
Arithmetical  signs,  origin  of,  232. 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin.  363. 
Arnold,   Thomas,  death  of,   430. 
Arthur.   Chester  A.,   grave  of,  490. 
Ashburton,  Lord,  death  of,  432. 
Ashburton  Treaty,   negotiation  of,  429. 
Aspden.  Joseph,  invents  Portland  cement,  1824. 
Asphalt,  introduction  of,   as  a  pavement,   246. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  and  his  mother,  311. 
Astor  Library,  opening  of,  533. 
Astrology,   traditions  of,  85. 
Athens,  captured  by  Turks,  259. 
Audubon,  J.  J.,  death  of,  531. 
Auerstadt,   battle  of,   44. 
August,  traditions  of,  5G0. 
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Aungerville,    Richard    (Richard   de    Bury),    on 

Books,  281. 
Austerlitz,   battle  of,  44. 
Australia:   discovery  of  Gold,   531. 

Status  of  women,  55. 
Austria:    Ferdinand  I,  accession  of,  339;  abdi- 
cation of,  432. 

Francis  I,  death  of,  339. 

Francis  Joseph,  accession  of,  432. 

Hung-ary,   rebellion   of   (1848-1849),   432,   433. 

Vienna  captured  by  the  French  (1805),  44. 

War  with  France  (1800),  41. 

War  with  France  (1805),  44. 

War  with  France  (1809),  46. 

War  with  France  (1859),  535. 
Authors,  poor  conversationalists,  317. 
Avebury,   Lord,   on  militarism,   5. 
Average  Ages  of  Animals,  The,  521. 
Ayacucho,  battle  of,  257. 


Bacheller,  Irving,  anecdote  of,  241. 
Bachelors,   famous,   156. 

Badajos,    stormed   by   British   under  Welling- 
ton, 159. 
Balliet,   T.   M.,   on   technical  training,  98. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  opening  of,  260. 
Balzac,   Honore  de,  397;  on  women,  346;  death 

of,  433. 
Banquet,  Roman,   description  of,  527. 
Bantry  Bay,  mutiny  in,  43. 
Baroda,  Gaekwar  of,  visits  the  United  States, 

551. 
Barr,  Matthias,  31. 

Barrett,   Lawrence,  and  Wilton   Lackaye,   263. 
Barrows,    Samuel    J.,    on    the    indeterminate 

sentence,  195. 
Bates,   Blanche,  career  of,  166. 
Battles  fought  in  June,  330. 
Bear-hunting,   Theodore   Roosevelt   on,   341. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i74. 
Beaux  and  Gallants  of  Former  Days,  525. 
Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,   259;  celibacy  of,  158; 

last  words  of,  295. 
Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers,  The,  64,  166,  263, 

371,  457,  537. 
Beginnings  of  Things,  The,  183,  524. 
Behavior  Book,  The,  497. 
Belasco,  David,  and  Mrs.  Carter,  67. 
Belgium:    Curious  English  from,  121. 
Leopold  I  called  to  Belgian  throne,  337. 
Separation  from  Holland,   260. 
Bell,   Alexander  Graham,   career  of,   413. 
Bellew,   Kyrle,   career  of,  169. 
Bennett,  H.  H.,  454. 

Bennett,   James  Gordon,   career  of,  208. 
Beranger,  Pierre  Jean  de,  death  of,  534. 
Berlin  captured  by  Napoleon  (1806),  44. 
Bernadotte,      Jean      Baptiste,      see      Sweden, 

Charles  XIV   of. 
Berry,   Due   de,    assassination   of,   163. 
Berzelius,  Jons,   death  of,  432. 
Bewick,   Thomas,  death  of,  260. 
Beyle,  M.  H.  ("  Stendhal  "),  death  of,  429. 
Bible,     parallels    between    Shakespeare    and, 

134;    various   editions   of,   134. 
Bierce,  Ambrose,   111. 
Billion,  time  needed  to  count  a,  453. 
Birds,  ages  of,  453. 
Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von,  love-letter  of,  110. 


Bjornson,  Bjornstjeme,  foible  of,  180. 

Bladensburg,  battle  of,  161. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  early  career  of,  331. 

Blake,   William,  death  of,  259. 

Blindness,  Helen  Keller  on,  387;  R.  W.  Gilder 

on,   387. 
Blind  People  Who  Won  Fame,  405. 
Blood,  circulation  of,  122. 
Bliicher,    Gebhard    L.    von,    invades    France, 

160;   defeated  at  Ligny,   161;   death  of,  163. 
Blue  Laws  in  Old  New  England,  251. 
Boardman,   George  Dana,  anecdote  of,  222. 
Bolivar,   Simon,   death  of,  260. 
Bonaparte,  Charles  Lucien,  career  of,  550. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  visits  America,  549;   mar- 
ries Elizabeth  Patterson,  44;  becomes  King 

of  Westphalia,  44;  is  dethroned,  160. 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,   King  of  Naples,  44;  King 

of   Spain,    45;    residence    in    America,    549; 

death  of,  430. 
Bonaparte,  Letizia,  death  of,  340. 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  44;  death 

of,   431. 
Bonaparte,  Lucien,  death  of,  340. 
Books,    earliest   printed,    524;    eaten   by   their 

authors,  500;  John  Morley  on,  102;  Richard 

de  Bury  on,  281;   smallest  and  largest,  116; 

rejected  books  that  proved  successful,  136. 
Borodino,  battle  of,  159. 
Boston,  railroad  stations  in,  182. 
Bourdillon,   Francis  W.,   305. 
Bozzaris,  Markos,  gallantry  of,  258;  last  words 

of,  295. 
Brady,  William  A.,  and  Wilton  Lackaye,  264. 
Brazil,  foundation  of  the  empire  of,  45;  sepa- 
ration from  Portugal,  257;  first  railroad  in, 

533. 
Breeches   Bible,    The,   134. 
Breese,   Edmund,  career  of,  371. 
Britt,  J.   E.,  as  an  actor,   38. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  last  words  of,  295. 
Brotherhood  of  man,   the,   Dr.   Parkhurst  on, 

387. 
Brothers,    eulogies   on,    170. 
Brothers   to   Sisters,   234. 
Brown,    Henry    B.,    justice    of    United    States 

Supreme    Court,    retirement    of,    470. 
Brown,  John,  execution  of,  535. 
Browning,    Elizabeth    Barrett,    542. 
Browning,   Robert,  foible  of,  180. 
Brummel,    Beau    (George    Bryan),    death    of, 

340. 
Brunei,  Isambard  K.,   death  of,  536. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  172. 
Buchanan,  James,  inauguration  of,  535;  grave 

of,    489. 
Buckingham,     Duke    of    (1592-1628),    gorgeous 

costumes  of,  525. 
Buckwheat,  origin  of,  183. 
Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  431. 
Bug  Bible,    The,   134. 
Bulls   in  Parliament,   244. 
Bulwer-Clayton   treaty,   negotiation   of,   433. 
Bunker   Hill,   Webster's   speech  on,   283. 
Bunner,   Marion   Y.,   85,  187,   282,   376,   468,   560. 
Bunsen,  Baron  von,  death  of,  536. 
Burnand,  Sir  Francis  C,  editor  of  "  Punch," 

101. 
Bums,  John,  career  of,  411. 
Burr,  Aaron,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  45;  death 

of,   339. 
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Burritt,   Elihu,  career  of,   518. 

Burroughs,   John,  story  told  by,  88. 

Burton,  Frederick  R.,  on  the  American  In- 
dians, 384. 

Burton,   Robert,   174. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  on  the  value  of  a 
college  career,  98. 

Butler,    Samuel,   174. 

Byron,  Lord,  462;  death  of,  258;  last  words 
of,  295;  on  woman,  31. 


Calhoun,  John  C,  death  of,  433. 
California,  occupied  by  Fremont,  431;  gold  dis- 
covered  in,   432;   pioneer  journalism  in,  327. 
Camera-obscura,    invention  of,   183. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  tariff 

question,  5. 
Canada:    Development  of,  285. 

Railroad,  first,   opening  of,   339. 

Rebellion   of  1837,   339. 

Relations  with   the  United  States,  286. 

Status  of  women  in,  55. 
Cancer,  zodiacal  sign  of,  468. 
Canning,   George,   death  of,  259. 
Cannon,   Joseph   G.,   on  public  life,   474. 
Canova,   Antonio,   death  of,   257. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ceded  to  the  British,  160. 
Cards,   symbolism   of,   556. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  sketch  of,  175. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  and  spelling  .reform,  194. 
Carroll,    Charles,   death  of,   338. 
Carroll,   Lewis,  see  Dodgson,   Charles  L. 
Carter,   Mrs.   Leslie,  career  of,  67. 
Cassatt,   Alexander  J.,   career  of,  150. 
Castelmary,  Signor,  death  of,  200. 
Castle,  Henry  A.,  on  the  humors  of  the  postal 

service,   227. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount,  suicide  of,  257. 
Cat,  the,  mysterious  characteristics  of,  480. 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  260. 
Cato,   Marcus  Porcius,  368. 
Caxton  Memorial  Bible,   the,   134. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  death  of,  432. 
Chamfort,  Sebastien  R.  N.,  on  happiness,  119. 
Chance  as  a  factor  in  inventions,  245. 
Chapin,  Benjamin,  career  of,  460. 
Chapter  on  Puns,  A,  315. 
Chartist    movement,    338;    petitions    rejected, 

429,  432. 
Chateaubriand,    Francois    Rene   de,   death   of, 

432. 
Check  written  on  pine  shingle,  124. 
Cherubini,   Luigi,  death  of,   429. 
Chesapeake,  United  States  frigate,   encounter 

with    the    Leopard,    45;    captured    by    the 

Shannon,  160. 
Chess,  popularity  of,  at  Struhbeck,  450. 
Chesterfield,   Lord,   last  words  of.  295. 
Chevrial,  Baron,  Richard  Mansfield  as,  65. 
Chicago  organized  as  a  town   (1831),  337. 
Chicago,     University    of,     development    under 

President   Harper,  10. 
Chile,   independence  declared  by,   163. 
Chillianwalla,   battle  of.  433. 
China:    Awakening  of,  6,  388. 
America's  opportunity  in  China,  294. 
Chinese  Commissioners  in  the  United  States, 

108. 
Taiping  rebellion,  433. 


China:    Taou-Kwang,  Emperor,  death  of,  433. 

Chivalry,   Southern,  decay  of,   384. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  tribute  to  Franklin,  81. 

Choate,  Rufus,  death  of,  535. 

Chopin,  Frederick,  anecdote  of,  79;  death  of, 
432. 

Churchill,  Charles,   174. 

Churchill,  Winston,  on  tariff  question,  5. 

Cibber,    Colley,   174. 

City  and  Country  Life,  105. 

Clark,  J.   S.,   anecdote  of,   152. 

Clark,    Marguerite,    career  of,   459. 

Clarke,  Joseph  I.  C,  390. 

Clarkson,   Thomas,   death  of,   431. 

Classics  from  Carlyle,  175. 

Clay,   Henry,  death  of,  532. 

Clemens,   Samuel  L.,  see  Twain,   Mark. 

Cleveland,    Grover,    on    doctors    and   patients, 
106. 

Clinton,    Sir   Henry,    letter   to    Sir   John   Bur- 
goyne,  516. 

Cloud,   Virginia  Woodward,   30. 

Cobb,  Colonel,  speech  of,  427. 

Cobbett,  William,  death  of,  339. 

Coeducation:     G.    Stanley   Hall    on    disadvan- 
tages of,   9;  David  Starr  Jordan   on  bene- 
fits of,  196. 
Foundation    of    first    coeducational    college, 
532. 

Coincidence  in  a  Paris  court,  120. 

Coleridge,   Samuel  Taylor,  death  of,  339. 

College  career,  value  of  a,  98. 

Collingwood,  Admiral,  43. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  272. 

Cologne,  first  use  of,  183. 

Colt,  Samuel,  career  of,  503. 

Columbus,   Christopher,   misled   by  birds,   326; 
last  words  of,  295. 

Commander,    Lydia  Kingsmill,   51. 

Comte,  Auguste,  death  of,  534. 

Conde,   Prince  of,  precocity  of,  392, 

Con^,  Joe,  303. 

Congress  first  meets  in  Washington,  42. 

Connaught,   Duke  of,   visits  America,   550. 

Conscience  Fund  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. 223. 

Constitution,  United  States  frigate,  sinks  the 
Guerriere,  159. 

Cooper,   Sir  Astley,  death  of,  429. 

Cooper,   James   Fenimore,   death   of,   531. 

Copenhagen,  battle  of,  42. 

Corbett,  James  J.,  as  an  actor,  38. 

Corelli,  Marie,  anecdote  of,  241. 

Cork,  first  use  of,  183. 

Corn,  R.  J.  Oglesby's  speech  on,  369. 

Corn  Laws,   controversy  over,  429;   repeal  of, 
431. 

Corn-mills,   first  records  of,  183. 

Cotton-mills,  work  and  wages  in,  378. 

"  Counsels  and   Ideals,"   by   Dr.    William   Os- 
ier, 8. 

Cowper,  William,  174;  death  of,  42;  last  words 
of,  295. 

Crabbe,   George,  death  of,   338. 

Craigie,    Mrs.    (John    Oliver    Hobbes),    on    co- 
education, 9. 

Crane,   Winthrop  M.,   career  of,  410. 

Crawford,    F.   Marion,   anecdote   of,   80;    foible 
of,  180. 

Creating  Wealth  from  Waste,  201. 

Crimean   War,   532.   533. 
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Cromwell,     Oliver,     love-letter    of,     110;     last 

words   of,    295. 
Cunningham,    Allan,   death   of,   430. 
Cuvier,   Georges,   death   of,   338. 

D 

Daguerre,  Louis  J.  M.,  perfects  the  daguerreo- 
type process,  183;  death  of,  531. 

Dalton,   John,   death  of,  430. 

Daly,  Augustin,  and  Wilton  Lackaye,  264, 

Damascus,   antiquity   of,   301. 

Dantzig  captured  by  the  French,  45. 

Darling,  Grace,   heroism  of,   340, 

Darrow,  Clarence  S,,  on  public  ownership,  11. 

Darwin,   Charles,   foibles  of,  180. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.,  312. 

David,   Jacques  Louis,   death  of,   258. 

Davies,  Acton,  criticism  of  Margaret  Anglin,  66. 

Davis,  Sam,  509. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  inventions  of,  43;  death 
of,   260, 

De  Bury,   Richard,  on  books,  281, 

Decatur,  Stephen,  exploit  in  harbor  of  Tripoli, 
43;  captures  the  Macedonian,  159;  captured 
by  the  British,  161, 

Decoration   Day,   1868-1906,   250. 

Definitions  of  "  A  Friend,"  70. 

Definitions  of   "  Home,"    481. 

De  Kay,   Charles,   on  industrial  arts,  100. 

Delaroche,  Paul,  death  of,  534. 

De  Quincy,   Thomas,   death  of,  536. 

Descartes,   Rene,   celibacy  of,   156, 

Detroit  surrendered  to  the  British,  159. 

Diary  of  an  Old  Maid,  The,  220. 

Dickens,  Charles,  154,  543;  foible  of,  180;  rela- 
tions to  Wilkie  Collins,  272. 

Diet,   Dr.    Woods  Hutchinson  on,   289. 

Dillon,    E.    J.,    on   Nicholas  II   of  Russia,   237, 

Dingaan's  Day,  339, 

Dinners  That  Consisted  of  Books,  500. 

Discovery  of  Niagara,   the,  364, 

Disraeli,  Benjamin  (Lord  Beaconsfield),  be- 
comes chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  532; 
foibles  of,  180;  anecdote  of,  559. 

D'Israeli,  Isaac,  death  of,  432, 

Diving-bell,  first  record  of,  183, 

Doctors  and  patients,   relation   of,  106, 

Dodgson,  Charles  L.  (Lewis  Carroll),  on  feed- 
ing the  mind,  379, 

Dog,   Senator  Vest's  eulogy  on  the,  93, 

Donizetti,   Gaetano,   death  of,  432, 

Dow,   Neal,  395, 

Doyle,   Sir  A,   Conan,  peculiarities  of,   180. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  celibacy  of,  158, 

Drake,   Joseph  Rodman,   466, 

Drama,  Otis  Skinner  on  the,  293. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  534, 

Dresden,  battle  of,  160. 

Dress  for  All  Occasions,  71, 

Dress,   gorgeous,  of  old-time  courtiers,  525. 

Dudley,    Bide,    178, 

Duluth,  Proctor  Knott's  speech  on,  320. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  the  younger,  foible  of,  180. 

Dunbar,   Paul  Laurence,   305, 

Dust,   explosions   caused  by,   323. 

'  E 

Earth,  age  of,  551. 

East,  William,  manufactures  first  tinted 
paper,  245. 


Eastman,    Dr.    Charles   A.,   on  the   American 
Indians,  385. 

Eaton,   General,   defeats  Barbary  pirates,   44. 

Ector,  Sir,  to  Sir  Launcelot,  170. 

Edeson,   Robert,   career  of,   373. 

Edgeworth,   Maria,   death  of,  433. 

Edison,   Thomas  A.,   anecdotes   of,   79,  270. 

Edwards,   Elisha  J,,  13, 

Edwards,   Henry  Sutherland,  recollections  of, 
121. 

Eggs,    nourishment   contained   in,  124, 

Egypt:    End  of  French  campaign  in  (1801),  42. 
Mamelukes,   massacre  of,   159. 
Mehemet    Ali,     campaign     against    Turkey, 

338. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  erects  the  first  light- 
house, 524. 

Electricity,  studied  by  Franklin,  82. 

Electro-magnet,  discovery  of,  183. 

Elephant,   the  longevity  of,  521. 

Elinora,    the   encounter   with    natives    of   Ta- 
hiti, 247. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  on  William  R,  Harper,  11; 
on  the  penalties  of  wealth,   97. 

Ellenborough,    Lord,   anecdote  of,   304. 

Emerson,   Ralph  Waldo,   508. 

Emmet,   Robert,   career  of,  43,  125;   speech  of 
vindication,  125, 

Empire  State  Express,  the,  181. 

England,    see  Great   Britain. 

Erie  Canal,   construction  of,  162;   opening  of, 
258. 

Essen,  steel  industry  of,  146. 

Etiquette,  manual  of  (1853),  497;  proper  dress 
for  various  occasions,  71. 

Eulogy  on  the  Dog,  93. 

Europe,    small   republics  of,  122. 

Evening  dress,  71. 

Everett,    Edward,  408. 

Express    company,    first,    founded    by   W.    F. 
Harnden,  505. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  44. 

Eytinge,  Rose,  and  Annie  Russell,  167. 


Fagnani,    Charles    P.,    on    the    character    of 

Joseph,    192. 
Faraday,   Michael,   discovers  magneto-electric 

induction,   337. 
Fawcett,  Henry,  career  of,  407, 
Field,  Eugene,  69;  anecdotes  of,  80,  304;  tribute 

to  his   sister,  235. 
Fillmore,     Millard,     becomes     President,     433; 

grave  of,   489. 
Finland  ceded  to  Russia,  46. 
Fish,  Stuyvesant,  on  national  economy,  190. 
Flashes  of  Royal  Repartee,  306. 
Flaxman,   John,   death   of,  259. 
Flint,   Charles  R.,   on  Nicholas  II  of  Russia, 

237, 
Foibles  of  Literary  Men,  180. 
Folk,  Joseph  W,,  on  enforcement  of  law,  7. 
Food  as  a  factor  of  character,  John   Spargo 

on,  106, 
Foss,  S,  W.,  48. 

Foster,  John  W.,   on  Chinese  civilization,  108, 
Fourier,    Francois,   death   of,   339, 
Fowler,   Sir  Henry,   on  tariff  question,  5. 
Fox,   Charles   James,   death   of,   44. 
France:    Algiers,  seizure  of,  260. 
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France:  Charles  X,  accession  of,  259;  depo- 
sition of,  260. 

Commerce,   destruction  of   (1803),   43. 

Crimean  War,   532,   533. 

Henry  IV,   anecdote  of,  306. 

Josephine,  Empress,  coronation  of,  43; 
divorced  by  Napoleon,   46;   death  of,   161. 

Louis   XIII,   last   words   of,   295. 

Louis  XIV,  last  words  of,  295. 

Louis  XVIII,  coronation  of,  160;  death  of, 
258;   last  words   of,  296. 

Louis  Philippe  visits  America,  549;  accession 
of,  260;  abdication  of,  432. 

Marie  Louise,  death  of,   432. 

Napoleon  I  wins  battle  of  Marengo,  41; 
executes  the  Due  d'Enghien,  43;  crowned 
Emperor  of  France,  43;  crowned  King  of 
Italy,  43;  wins  battle  of  Austerlitz,  44;  wins 
battle  of  Jena,  44;  excommunication  of, 
46;  wins  battle  of  Wagram,  46;  marries 
Marie  Louise,  46;  invades  Russia,  159;  ar- 
ranges Concordat,  160;  loses  battle  of 
Leipzig,  160;  abdicates,  160;  returns  from 
Elba,  161;  progress  from  Elba  to  Paris, 
246;  loses  battle  of  Waterloo,  161;  sent  to 
St.  Helena,  161;  death  of,  257;  last  words 
of,  296;  body  removed  to  Paris,  340;  anec- 
dote of,  558;  prophecies  of,  135;  letter  to 
Josephine,  110;  as  an  actor,  382;  Ingersoll 
on,  469. 

Napoleon  III  visits  the  United  States,  550; 
imprisoned  at  Ham,  340;  escapes,  431; 
elected  president  of  France,  432;  becomes 
emperor,  532;  marries  Eugenie  de  Montijo, 
532;  last  words  of,  296;  praised  by  Eugene 
Vivier,    121. 

Revenues  of  French   kings,  323. 

Second  Republic,  432. 

Trains,   speed  of,  182. 

War  with  Austria  (1859),  535. 
Franklin,     Benjamin,     and    his    mother,     310; 
career  of,  81;  philosophy  of,  83;  last  words 
of,   295. 
Franklin,   Sir  John,   arctic  expedition   of,   430. 
Fresnel,  Augustine,  death  of,  258. 
Friedland,  battle  of,  45. 
Friend,   definitions  of  a,   70. 
From   the  Country  Press,  261,  424. 
From  the  Lips  of  Ananias,  88,  270,  328,  395,  484. 
Fry,   Elizabeth,  death  of.  431. 
Fuller,  Thomas,   174. 

Fulton,  Robert,  and  his  mother,  310;  and  Na- 
poleon, 42;  experiments  on  the  Seine,  43; 
success  with  the  Clermont,  45;  death  of, 
161. 


G 


Gait,  John,  363,  364;  death  of.  340. 

Galveston,   commerce  of,  119. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  and  his  mother,  308;  early 

life  of,  149;  grave  of,  490. 
Garibaldi,    Giuseppe,    achievements    of,    536. 
Gay-Lussac,   Joseph   Louis,  death  of,   433. 
Gemini,   zodiacal  sign   of,   376. 
Genealogy,   genuine  and   fictitious,   471. 
General    Armstrong.    American    privateer,    at 

Fayal,  161. 
Genoa,  siege  of,  41;  annexed  by  France,  43. 
Germany:      Berlin      captured      by      Napoleon 

(1806).   44. 


Germany:    Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  forma- 
tion of,  44. 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  dissolution  of,   44. 
Rebellion  of  1848,  432. 
Status  of  women  in,  53. 

William  II,   friendship  for  America,  471;   in- 
structions  for  care   of  horses,   198. 
Gettysburg,    Abraham     Lincoln's    speech    at, 

250. 
Giant  and  Pygmy  of  Bookland,   The,   116. 
Gibbon,  Edward,   celibacy  of,  158. 
Gibbons,  James  (Cardinal),   anecdotes  of,  221. 
Gilbert,   Sir  Humphrey,   last  words  of,   295. 
Gilbert,    W.    S.,    and    Richard    Mansfield,    64; 

anecdote  of,  153. 
Gilder,   Richard  Watson,   on  blindness,  387. 
Gillette,  William,  career  of,  168. 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  as  a  champion  of 

women,  103. 
Gladiators,    Spartacus's   address    to,    520. 
Gladstone,  William  E.,  maiden  speech  of,  338; 

last  words  of,  295;  anecdote  of,  241. 
Glass,  colored,  origin  of,  183. 
Glory  of  the  Corn,  The,  369. 
Glycerin,    manufacture   of,    202. 
Godfrey,   Thomas,   career  of,   230. 
Goethe,  J.   W.   von,  death  of,  338;   last  words 

of,  295. 
Gold,  discovery  of,  in  California,  432;  in  Aus- 
tralia, 531;   in  Colorado,  535. 
Good  Manners  Fifty  Years  Ago.   497. 
Goodwin,  N.   C,  anecdote  of,  153. 
Gorky,    Maxim,   and   the   Russian    revolution- 
ary movement,  386. 
Gorman,    Arthur   Pue,    president   of   National 

Baseball  Association,   441, 
Gould,  Jay,  and  Frank  J.   Sprague,  147. 
Goust.  republic  of,  122. 
Grace,  William  R.,  career  of,  506. 
Grant,   Ulysses  S.,   grave  of,  490. 
Grattan,   Henry,   death   of,   163. 
Grave,    Gay,    and   Epigrammatic,    30,    152,    221, 

304,  415. 
Graves  of  Our  Presidents,  The,  486. 
Great  Britain:   Albert,   Prince  Consort,    love- 
letter  of,  109. 
Caroline,    Queen,   death   of,   257. 
Charles  I,  love-letter  of,  109;  last  words  of, 

295. 
Charles  II,   last  words  of,  295. 
Crimean   War,  532.  533. 
Edward  VII  visits  America,  550. 
Foreign  trade  of,  5. 
George    III,    insanity    of,    42;    death    of,    163; 

proclamation  of,  140;  anecdotes  of,  306. 
George  III  Sought  Heaven's  Aid,  140. 
George  IV.  regency  of.  46;  accession  of,  163; 

death  of,  260. 
Industrial  conditions  in,   4, 
Military   expenses   oT,   5. 
Regency   of   Prince   of   Wales    (George   IV), 

46. 
Status  of  women  in,  53. 
Trafalgar,   battle  of,   44. 
Trains,  speed   of,   181. 

Victoria,  birth  of,  163;  accession  of,  339;  be- 
trothal of.   340;   marriage  of,  340;   romance 
of.  109;   Diamond  Jubilee  of.  482. 
William  IV  visits  the  United  States,  549;  ac- 
cession of,  260;  death  of,  340. 
Great   Southwest,  The,  117. 
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Great  Writers  Often  Poor  Talkers,  317. 
Greece:    Capo    d'Istria,    Giovanni,     president, 
259;   assassination  of,   337. 
Culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks,   99. 
Independence  established,   259. 
Otto,  King  of,  337. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  anecdotes  of,  350 
Rebellion   against  Turkey,  257. 
Wit   of   the   ancient   Greeks,   350. 
Greeley,   Horace,   305;   last  words  of,  295. 
Gregory   XVI,    Pope,   accession  of,  337;   death 

of,  431. 
Grey,  Earl,  on  Canada  and  the  United  States, 

286. 
Grotius,   Hugo,  precocity  of,   392. 
Grouchy,    Emmanuel   de,   death   of,   432. 
Grubauer,    Albert,    visits    Malacca    Negritos, 

120. 
Guillotine,  derivation  of  the  word,  514. 
Gunter,  Archibald  C,  anecdote  of,  241. 
Gurney,    Sir   Charles,    builds    steam    omnibus, 

260. 
Gutenberg  Bible,   The,  134. 

H 

Hackett,  James  K.,   career  of,  458. 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.,  on  William  R.  Harper, 
11. 

Hadley,  Herbert  S.,  on  corporations  and  the 
law,  293. 

Hahnemann,  Christian  S.  F.,  founder  of 
homeopathy,  46;   death  of,  430. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  anecdote  of,  79;  esti- 
mate of  Franklin,   84. 

Hale,  Nathan,  last  words  of,  295. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  on  coeducation,  9. 

Haliam,   Henry,   death   of,   536. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,   death  of,   43. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  (British  diplomat), 
death  of,  43. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  (Scottish  philoso- 
pher), death  of,  534. 

Hammond,   Harriette,   312. 

Hancock,  John,   dress  of,  513. 

Handel,    G.   F.,   precocity   of,   392. 

Hanover,  Ernest  Augustus,   King  of,  339. 

Hapgood,  Norman,  on  magazine  exposures, 
292;  on  yellow  journalism,  101, 

Happiness,    Chamfort   on,   119. 

Harnden,   William  F.,   career  of,   504. 

Harper,  William   R.,   appreciations   of,   10. 

Harrison,   Benjamin,   grave  of,  490. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  wins  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe, 159;  elected  President,  340;  death 
of,  429;   grave  of,  488. 

Hart,  Albert  B.,  on  William  R.   Harper,   10. 

Harte,  Bret,  peculiarities  of,  180;  death  of, 
357. 

Harvard   University,    baseball   at,   443. 

Harvey,  Charles  M.,  117, 

Harvey,  G.  Upton,  on  college  athletics,  197. 

Hastings,  Warren,  death  of,  163. 

Hate  for  Napoleon  Turned  to  Love,  246. 

Havelock,   Henry,   last  words  of,  295, 

Havemeyer,  Henry  O.,  and  his  mother,  310. 

Hawaii:    King    Kalakaua    visits    the    United 
States,  551. 
Queen  Liliuokalani  visits  the  United  States, 
551. 

Hawthorne,   Nathaniel,   foible  of,  180. 


Haydn,  Joseph,  unhappy  married  life  of,  314; 

death  of,  46. 
Hayes,    Rutherford   B.,   grave   of,  490. 
Hayti,  French  driven  out  of,  43. 
Hearn,    Lafcadio,    letters    to   H.    E.    Krehbiel, 

289. 
Heber,   Reginald,   death  of,  259. 
Heenan,    John    C,    marriage   to   Adah   Isaacs 

Menken,   389. 
Hegel,  Georg  W.  F.,   death  of,  337. 
Heine,  Heinrich,  death  of,  534. 
Hemans,   Felicia,   death  of,   339. 
Hemenway,  James  A.,  career  of,  501. 
Henry,  Patrick,  393;   last  words  of,  295. 
Herbert,    Hilary    A.,    on    the    status    of    the 

Confederates,  473.  ^ 

Herreshoff,  John  B.,  success  of,  407. 
Herrick,    Robert,   174,   262. 
Herschel,  Caroline,  death  of,  432. 
Herschel,   Sir  William,  death  of,  257, 
Higginson,     Thomas     Wentworth,     foible    of, 

180. 
Hill,  James  J.,  on  American  resources,  3. 
Hirsch,    Emil    G.,    on    the    trials   of    the   rich, 

193. 
Hitchcock,   Raymond,   career  of,  373, 
Hoar,   George  F,,   anecdote  of,  30. 
Hobbes,    John   Oliver,    see   Craigie. 
Hoch,  Edward  Wallis,  career  of,  226, 
Hodgetts,  Brayley,  on  Nicholas  II  of  Russia, 

237. 
Hofer,   Andreas,   execution  of,   46. 
Hogg,  James,  death  of,  339. 
Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  41. 
Holland,  separation  of,  from  Belgium,  260. 
Holland,  George,   funeral  of,  358. 
Holland,  John  P.,  on  the  flight  of  birds,  107. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  313;  peculiarities  of, 

180;  on  old  age,  32;  last  words  of,  295. 
Holy   Roman  Empire,   dissolution  of,   44. 
Home,  definitions  of,  481. 
Homeopathy  founded  by  Hahnemann,  46. 
Hong-Kong,   annexation  of,   429. 
Hood,  Thomas,  death  of,  431. 
Hook,   Theodore,   315;   death  of,   429. 
Hopper,  De  Wolf,  career  of,  265. 
Horoscope  of  the  Months,  A,  85,   187,  282,  376, 

468,  560. 
Horse-cars,   introduction  of,  525. 
Horses,   the  German  emperor's  rules  for  the 

care  of,  198. 
Hough,  Emerson,  anecdote  of,  241. 
Houghton,   Rev.   George  H.,   358. 
House  That  Jftck  Built,   The,  origin  of,  519. 
How  They  Got  On  in  the  World,  145,  207,  331, 

409,  501. 
How  to  Tell  a  Woman's  Age,  133. 
How  "  Yankee  Doodle  Came  to  Town,"  464. 
Hudson  River,  tunnel  under  the,  332. 
Hugo,  Victor,  491;  on  woman,   63. 
Hull,  General  William,   surrenders  Detroit  to 

the   British,   159. 
Humboldt,    Friedrich    Alexander    von,    death 

of,  536;   last  words  of,  295. 
Humboldt,  Wilhelm  Karl  von,  death  of,  339. 
Humorists,  American,   103. 
Humphrey,  W.  B.,  on  the  American  Indians, 

385. 
Hungary,   rebellion   of   (1848-1849),   432,   433. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  94;  love-letter  of,  109;  death  of, 

536. 
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Hunter,   Robert,   on   socialism,   287. 

Hunting  the  Grizzly,   341. 

Hutchinson,  Dr.  Woods,  on  rational  diet,  290. 


Ibsen,   Henrik,   reviewed  by  a  Nevada  critic, 

424. 
Ideals,   Theodore   Parker  on,   131. 
India:    Burmese  Wars,   258. 

Hastings,  Lord,  victories  of,  162. 

Mahratta  War,   43. 

Red    tape   in,    490. 

Scinde,  annexation  of,  430, 
Indians,   American,   civilizing  of,  384, 
Jndustrial  Arts,  American   neglect  of,  100, 
Ingalls,  John  J.,  26. 
Ingalls,    Rufus,    anecdote   of,   221. 
Ingersoll,   E.   C,   eulogy   on,  171. 
Ingersoll,     Robert     G.,     404;     eulogy     on     his 

brother,  170;  on  Napoleon,  469. 
In  Nature's  Wilds,   176. 
Insects,  sounds  made  by,   515. 
Insurance  policies  sold  by  machines,  232. 
Interest,   increment  of  various  rates  of,  50. 
lodin,   discovery  of,  160. 
Ireland:     Famine  in   (1845),  430. 

Irish  Parliament,   last  meeting  of,   42. 
Irving,   Sir  Henry,    death  of,   200. 
Irving,    Washington,   57;    foible  of,   180;    death 

of,   535. 
Italy:    Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  abdication 
of,   433. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II,   accession  of,   433. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  and  his  mother,  307;  takes 
Pensacola,  161;  wins  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, 161;  inauguration  of,  260;  opposes 
the  United  States  Bank,  338;  death  of,  431; 
grave  of,  488. 

Jacobs,   Charles   M.,   career  of,   331, 

Jacquard,    Joseph,   death   of,    339. 

Jail  cut  from  solid  rock,  327. 

James,  Edmund  J.,  on  China  and  the  United 
States,    294. 

Japan:    Baseball  in,  448. 
First  railroad  in,  410. 
Optimism  of,  6. 
Perry's  mission  to,   532. 

Jefferson,   Joseph,    story   told   by,   79. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  and  his  mother,  307;  in- 
auguration of,  42;  death  of,  259;  last  words 
of.  295;   grave  of,   487. 

Jeffrey.    Lord,    letter  of,   507. 

Jeffries,  J.  J.,  as  an  actor,  39. 

Jena,  battle  of,  44. 

Jenner,   Dr.   Richard,  death  of,  258. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  on  American  humorists, 
103. 

Jerome,  William  T.,  on  criticisms  of  the 
United    States    Senate,    292. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,   143;  death  of,  534. 

Jews,    prejudices    against,    288. 

Johnson,   Andrew,   grave  of,   489. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  and  spelling  reform,  195. 

Joinvllle,  Prince  do,  visits  to  the  United 
States.   550. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  career  of,  145;  debt  to 
his   mother,   310;   on   coeducation,    196. 


Julian,   Emperor,  last  words  of,  295. 

July,  traditions  of,  468. 

June,   the  Month  of  Battles,   330. 

June,    traditions   of,   376. 

Junto  Club,  founded  by  Franklin,  82. 


Kane,    Elisha    K.,    arctic    expedition    of,    532, 

533. 
Kang  Yu   Wan   on   the   new   spirit  in   China, 

388. 
Kant,  Immanuel,  celibacy  of,  157;  death  of,  43. 
Kean,    Edmund,    death  of,   200,   338. 
Keats,  John,  foible  of,  180;  last  words  of,  295; 

death  of,  257. 
Keene,  James  R.,   career  of,  210. 
Keller,    Helen,    on   the   life  of   the   blind,    387; 

attainments   of,   405, 
Keller,   Horace   Seymour,   415. 
Kellogg,  Elijah,  520. 
Kent,  Duke  of,   in  America,  549. 
Key,  Francis  Scott,  421;   death  of,  430. 
Kinnosuke,  Adachi,  on  Chinese  students,  7. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,   482;  on  literature,   380. 
Kiser,  S.   E.,   178, 
Kitty  Fisher's  Jig,  465, 
Kl^ber,   General,    assassination   of,   41, 
Kleist,  Heinrich  B.  W,   von,   suicide  of,  159, 
Knight,    Stephen    A,,    on    old-time    industrial 

conditions,  378. 
Knott,   James  Proctor,  320. 
Knox,  William,  27. 
Kosciusko,   Thaddeus,   death  of,  162, 
Kossuth,    Louis,    imprisonment    of,    339;    leads 

insurrection  in  Hungary,  432;  flight  of,  433; 

visits  England  and  the  United  States,  531. 
Koszta,    Martin,    controversy   in   case   of,   532. 
Kotzebue,    August  von,    assassination   of,   163. 
Kotzebue,   Otto  von,  death  of,  431. 
Krehbiel,    H.    E.,    correspondence    with    Laf- 

cadio  Hearn,  289. 
Krupp,  Alfred,  career  of,  146. 
Krupp,  JYiedrich,  career  of,  146. 


Lackaye,   Wilton,   career  of,   263, 

Lafayette,     Marquis     de,     visits     the    United 

States,  258;  death  of,  339, 
Laibach,  Congress  of,  257, 
Lake  Erie,   battle  of,   160, 
Lamarck,   J.   B.   de,  death  of,  260. 
Lamb,   Lady   Caroline,   death  of,   260, 
Lamb,  Charles,  anecdote  of,  558;  death  of,  339, 
Lancaster,  A,   E.,  358. 
Landor,   Walter   Savage,    foible  of,   180, 
Languages,    number    of,   324, 
Lanigan,   George  T.,   141. 
Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  de,  death  of,  259, 
Last  Words  of  Famous  Men,  295. 
Latest  Viewpoints  of  Men  Worth  While,  The, 

3,   97,   190.   284,   378,    470. 
Latimer,    Hugh,    last   words   of,   295. 
Laughter  of  Childhood,   The,  404. 
Launcelot,   Sir,   eulogy  on,  170. 
Lavater,  Johann  C,   death  of,  42. 
Lawrence,  James,  last  words  of,  295;  death  of, 

160. 
Lawrence,   Sir  Thomas,  death  of,  260. 
Lawson,   Thomas  W.,   anecdote  of,  559, 
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Lee,   Robert  E.,   rebukes  sectionalism,  473. 

Legendre,   Adrien   M.,  death   of,  338. 

Legion  of  Honor,  founded  by  Napoleon,  42. 

Leigh,   Henry  S.,   174. 

Leo,  zodiacal  sign  of,  560. 

Leo  XII,  Pope,  death  of,  260. 

Leopardi,   Alessandro,  death   of,   339. 

Leslie,  Eliza,  497. 

Letters  Famous  for  Brevity,  507. 

Lever,  Charles,  137. 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  43. 

Liang  Cheng,  Sir  Chentung,  on  Chinese  awak- 
ening,  108. 

Light  Brigade,  the,  charge  of,  533. 

Lighthouse,   first,  524. 

Lightning,  statistics  relating  to,  324. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  and  his  mother,  308;  elected 
President,  536;  speech  at  Gettysburg,  250; 
grave  of,  489;  favorite  poem  of,  26. 

Linguists,   famous,   324. 

Lion's  Gratitude,  A,  88. 

Liquor   dealers'   approval   of  temperance,   476. 

Literature.   Rudyard  Kipling  on,  380. 

Lithography,    origin   of,  245. 

Little  Gems  from  Webster,  90. 

Little  Glimpses  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
41,  159,   257,   337,   429,   531. 

Little  Stories  of  Big  People,  79. 

Locke,  John,  530. 

Locomotive,  invention  of,  258;  first  American, 
260;    Elihu    Burritt's   description   of,   518. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  on  Journalistic  expo- 
sures, 292. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  on  science  and  the  occult, 
479. 

Longevity  of  animals,  521;  of  birds,  453;  of 
men  in  various  occupations,  231;  of  toads, 
124. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  165,  455,  485;  foible  of, 
180;  death  of  wife  of,  164. 

Lossing,   Benson  J.,  127. 

Louisiana,   cession  of,  43. 

Lounsberry,    Charles,    403. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  319. 

Love-Letters   of  the  Great,   109. 

Lover,    Samuel,   33. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  memorial  of,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,   370. 

Lowell,  Jessica  H.,  243. 

Lucy  Walker,   the,   destruction  of,  451. 

Luncheons  and  breakfasts,  dress  for,  73. 

Lundy's  Lane,  battle  of,  161. 

Luneville,  Peace  of,  42. 

Luxembourg,  claimed  by  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium,  337. 

Lynch  law,  origin  of,  228. 

Lyte,  Henry  F.,  269. 

M 

Macadamize,  derivation  of  the  word,  514. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  foible  of,  180;  death  of,  536; 
on  the  future  of  the  United  States,  477. 

MacCracken,  Henry  M.,  on  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, 472. 

Macdonald,  Etienne  J.  J.,  death  of,  340. 

McDonald,  John  B.,  career  of,  148. 

McGovern,   Terence,   as  an   actor,   38. 

Machinery,   increasing  use  of,  232. 

McKinley,  William,  and  his  mother,  308;  last 
words  of,  296;  grave  of,  490. 


Mackintosh,  derivation   of  the   word,  514. 

Mackintosh,    Sir  James,   death   of,  338. 

McLellan,  Isaac,  242. 

McMaster,   Guy  Humphreys,   434. 

Madison,   James,   elected  President,  45;  death 
of,  339;  grave  of,  487. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  criticism  of  New  York, 
100. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  535. 

Maida,   battle   of,   44. 

Maiook.   Indian   chief,   367. 

Malibran,   Marie,   death  of,   339. 

Malory,   Sir  Thomas,  170. 

Malta  captured  by  the  English,  42. 

Malthus,  Thomas  R.,   death  of,   339;    "Essay 
on  Population,"  43. 

Mamelukes,   massacre  of,  159. 

Mammoth  Cave,  discovery  of,  46. 

Manin,  Daniel,   heads  insurrection  at  Venice, 
432. 

Mann,   Horace,   death  of,  535. 

Mansfield,    Richard,   career  of,  64;  on  acting, 
381. 

Mantell,  Robert  B.,  career  of,  168. 

March,  traditions  of,  86. 

Markham,   Edwin,  and  his  mother,  310. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  318. 

Marlowe,  Ethel,  death  of,  200. 

Marlowe,  Owen,  death  of,  200. 

Marlowe,  Virginia,  death  of,  200. 

Marriage,    discussion   of,    289;    unhappy    mar- 
riages, 314;  proper  age  for,  375. 

Marryat,   Captain  Frederick,  death  of,  432. 

Marshall,  James  W.,   discovers  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, 432. 

Marshall,  John,  death  of,  339. 

Martin,  Edward  S.,  on  city  life,  105. 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.,  on  the  awakening  of  Chi- 
na, 6. 

Marvels  of  Precocity,  392. 

Masham,   Lord,   career  of,  207. 

Massena,    Marshal,    besieged    in    Genoa,    41; 
driven  from  Portugal  by  Wellington,  159. 

Matches,   invention   of,   525. 

Mathematics,    curiosities  of,   91. 

Mathew,    Theobald,    temperance    crusade    of, 
340. 

May,   traditions  of,  282. 

May-Day,   customs  of,  205. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,    Felix,    death  of,   432. 

Menken,   Adah  Isaacs,  389. 

Me'rim^e,   Prosper,   417. 

Metternich,   Prince,   death  of,  536. 

Mexico:    Comonfort,    Ignacio,    becomes    presi- 
dent, 534;   retires,  535. 
Iturbide    proclaims    himself    emperor,     257; 

death  of,  258. 
Miramon,    Miguel,    becomes   president,   536. 
Santa  Anna,  Antonio  de,  establishes  repub- 
lic,   258;    loses    battle   of   San    Jacinto,    339; 
becomes    president,    532;    deposed    and    ex- 
iled, 533. 
War  with   United   States   (1846-1848),   431,   432. 

Mezzofanti,  Giuseppe  C,  linguistic  abilities  of, 
324. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  anecdotes  of,  304,   559. 

Military  Red  Tape  in  India,  490. 

Miller,  Henry,  career  of,  167. 

Miller,    Hugh,   death  of,   534. 

Miller,   Joaquin,   357,   416. 

Millionaires,   richest,   list  of,   348. 
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Milton,   John,   405. 

IMismated   Men   of  Genius,   314. 

Missolonghi,  siege  of,  258;  captured  by  Turks, 
259. 

Mitchell,  John,  and  President  Roosevelt,  15,  16. 

Money,  John  D.  Rockefeller  on,  105;  hidden 
in  strange  places,   516. 

Monroe,  James,  becomes  President,  162;  re- 
election of,  163;  death  of,  337;  grave  of, 
487. 

Monroe   Doctrine,    enunciation   of,   258. 

Montagu,   Lady  Mary  Wortley,  174, 

Moody,   Dwight   L.,   last   words  of,   296, 

Moore,   Sir  John,   death   of,  45. 

Moore,  Thomas,  verses  on  Robert  Emmet  and 
Miss   Curran,   125;   death   of,   531. 

More,   Hannah,   death  of,   338. 

Moreau,  General  Jean  V.,  wins  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  41;  conspires  against  Napo- 
leon, 43;  death  of,  160, 

Morgan,  Walter  V.,  on  blessings  of  poverty, 
97. 

Morley,  John,  on  books,  102. 

Mormons,  migration  of,  to  Utah,  340;  rebel- 
lion of   (1857),   534. 

Morning  dress,   71. 

Morris,   Gouverneur,   death  of,   162. 

Mortality,   Voltaire  on,   126, 

Morton,    Levi  P.,   and   his   mother,   309. 

Moscow,    burning   of,    160. 

Mount   Vernon,    Washington's   farm   at,   513. 

Mourning  dress,   73. 

Mozart,   W.   A.,   precocity  of,   392. 

Munsey,  Frank  A.,  1,  95. 

Murat,  Joachim,  crowned  King  of  Naples,  45; 
two  of  his  sons  visit  the  United  States, 
550. 

Murderers'   Bible,   The,   134. 

Murray,    Lindley,    death    of,   259. 

Musicales,   dress   for,   73. 

Musicians,   longevity  of,  231. 

N 

Napier,    Sir   William,   death    of,   536. 
Naples:    Ferdinand   II,   death   of,  536. 

Francis   II,    accession   of,   536;   expulsion   of, 
536. 

Murat,  Joachim,  crowned  king  of,  45. 
Napoleon,    see    France. 
Narodny,    on    Russian    freedom,    386. 
Natal  prclaimed  a  British  settlement,  430. 
National  Guard,   practical  training  for,   8, 
National  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  address 

issued  by,  476. 
Nation's  Conscience  Fund,  The,  223, 
Nation's  Debt  to   Mothers,   The,   307, 
Nature's   Wilderness   Compasses,   322. 
Navarino,   battle  of,   259. 
Negritos  of  Malacca  and   Siam,  120. 
Negro,  future  of,  9. 

Nelson,  Lord,  aided  by  a  pin-scratch,  325;  wins 
battle    of    Copenhagen,    42;    death    of,    44; 
last    words    of,    296. 
Neptune,   planet,   discovery  of,   431. 
New   England,  Blue  Laws  In,  251. 
Newman,  John   Henry,   268. 
New   Orleans,   battle   of,   161. 
Newton,   Sir  Isaac,   celibacy  of,  156. 
New  York:  City  Hall,  foundation  of,  43. 

Maeterlinck's  criticism  of,  100. 


New  York  Herald,  founded  by  J.  G,  Bennett, 

208. 
New  York  Sun,  on  pugilists  on  the  stage,  38; 

"  Yellow  Journal  "  glossary,  151. 
New  Zealand,  Status  of  women  in,  55. 
Niagara,  discovery  of,  364. 
Niagara,   the  June   Bride's  Paradise,   363. 
Nicknames  of  Our  States  and  Towns,  356. 
Niebuhr,  Barthold,  death  of,  337. 
Night  View  of  a  City,  175. 
Nineteenth  Century,  events  of,  41,  159,  257,  337, 

429,  531. 
Nixon,  Lewis,   on  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  238; 

on  future  of  Russia,  7. 
North,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  80, 
Northcote,  James,   death   of,  837. 
Norway,  see  Sweden, 
Noses  as  signs  of  character,  228. 
Novara,  battle  of,  433. 
Nutritive  value  of  foods,  326. 


Ocean  travel,  humors  of,  206. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  excluded  from  Parliament, 
259;  agitates  against  the  Act  of  Union,  430; 
death  of,  432. 

Oddities  of  Biblical  Literature,  134. 

Oersted,  Hans  C,  death  of,  531. 

Oglesby,   Richard  J.,  369. 

O'Hara,  Theodore,  254, 

Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,  43. 

Oklahoma,    population   of,   119, 

Old  age,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on,  32. 

Old  American  newspapers,  extracts  from,  229. 

Olden  Time  Publicity,  296, 

Oldest  City  in   the  World,  The,  301. 

Old  Maid,  Diary  of  an,  220. 

Old  May-Day  Customs,  205. 

Osceola,  capture  and  death  of,  340. 

Osier,  William,  philosophy  of,  8;  story  told  by, 
80. 

Ostwald,  Wilhelm,  on  American  colleges,  197. 

Other  Ways  of  Saying  "Howdy  Do?"  428. 

Oudinot,  Nicholas  C,  death  of,  432, 

Our  Interest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  370. 

Our  National  Anthem,  421, 

Owen,  Robert,  founds  New  Harmony,  Indi- 
ana, 258;  death  of,  535, 

Owners  of  the  Soil,  The,  408. 


Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  precocity  of,  392. 

Paganini,  Nicolo,  death  of,  340. 

Paine,  Thomas,  461;  death  of,  46. 

Paley,  William,  death  of,  44. 

Palm,   Johann,   execution   of,   44. 

Palmer,  A.  M.,  and  Richard  Mansfield,  65. 

Palmer,  John,  death  of,  200;  last  words  of,  296. 

Palmer,  Joseph  C,  California  banker,  124. 

Palmerston,    Lord,    becomes    prime    minister, 

533. 
Paradox  Proverbs,  199. 
Park,  Mungo,  death  of,  44, 

Parker,  Theodore,  on  ideals,  131;  death  of,  536. 
Parkhurst,    Charles   H.,   and    his   mother,   310; 

on  the  brotherhood  of  man,  387. 
Parliament,   mixed  metaphors  in,  244. 
Part  of  Chance  in  Progress,  The,  245, 
Pascal,  Blaise,  precocity  of,  392. 
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Patrick  Henry's  Call  to  Arms,  393. 

Patriotism,  377. 

Patterson,  Elizabeth,  marries  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, 44,  549. 

Patterson,   Joseph   M.,    on  socialism,   192. 

Peabody,  Francis  G.,  and  the  German  Kaiser, 
471. 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston,  527. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  death  of,  433. 

Pellisier,  Georges,  on  women  in  literature,  104. 

Penfield,  W.  L.,  on  the  prevention  of  war,  475. 

Penny  postage,  introduction  of,  340. 

Pension   system,   beginning  of,  162. 

Percy,  Thomas,  death  of,  159. 

Perry,  Matthew  C,  makes  treaty  with  Japan, 
532. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  wins  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  160. 

Personal  Character  of  the  Czar,  The,  236. 

Petronius,   Gaius,  527. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  leader  of  Abolitionist  move- 
ment, 338. 

Philosophy  of  Trouble-Seeking,  The,  253. 

Photography,  in  winter,  49;  origin  of,  183. 

Piano,  evolution  of  the,  524. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  inauguration  of,  532;  grave 
of,  489. 

Pisces,  zodiacal  sign  of,  85. 

Pitkin,  Albert  J.,  career  of,  335. 

Pitt,  William,  last  words  of,  296;  death  of,  44. 

Pius  VIII,  Pope,  accession  of,  260;  death  of, 
260. 

Pius  IX,  elected  Pope,  431;  flees  from  Home, 
432;  restored,  433. 

Place-Makers'   Bible,   The,   134. 

Pliny,  the  Younger,  297. 

Plutarch,  witticisms  of,  350. 

Plympton,  Eben,  and  Wilton  Lackaye,  263. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  17,  164;  career  of,  17;  foibles 
of,  180;  love-letter  of,  110;  death  of  wife  of, 
164;  on  his  lost  love,  164;  death  of,  433;  Poe 
and  R.  H.   Stoddard,  333. 

Poland,  rebellion  in  (1830),  260;  suppressed  by 
Russians,  337. 

Polk,  James  K.,  death  of,  433;  grave  of,  488. 

Pompeii,  destruction  of,  narrated  by  Pliny,  297. 

Pope,  Jessie,  552. 

Porter,  Jane,  death  of,  433. 

Portugal,  regency  of  Dom  Miguel,  338. 

Postmasters,  curious  letters  from,  227. 

Poverty,  advantages  of,  253. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  death  of,  535. 

President  and  Little  Belt,  encounter  of,  159. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  previous  ca- 
reers of,  517;  graves  of,  486. 

Price,  Joseph,  discovers  Niagara,  364. 

Printers'  Bible,  The,  134. 

Printing-rollers,  invention  of,  245. 

Profession  of  the  Fool,  The,  426. 

Progress  of  Women,  The,  51. 

Prophecies  of  Bonaparte,  The,  135. 

Proverbs,  inconsistencies  of,  199. 

Prussia:    see  also  Germany. 
Frederick  the  Great,  last  words  of,  295. 
Louise,  Queen,  death  of,  46. 

Public  life,  Joseph  G.  Cannon  on,  474. 

Public  ownership,  C.  S.  Darrow  on,  11. 

Pugilism's  Invasion  of  the  Drama,  38. 

Pullman,  George  M.,  career  of,  502. 

"  Punch,"  a  Canadian  opinion  of,  261;  editors 
and  artists  of,  101. 

Puns,  Theodore  Hook  on,  315. 


Puritans,  intolerance  of,  251. 
Pushkin,  Alexander,  death  of,  339. 

Q 

Quarantine,  first  record  of,  183. 
Qulller-Couch,  A.  T.,  anecdote  of,  241. 


Race  Suicide,  a  defense  of,  104. 

Railroad:  first,  in  England,  258;  in  the  United 
States,  259;   in  Canada,  339;   in  Japan,  410; 
in  Brazil,  533. 
Empire  State  Express,  the,  181. 
Fastest  trains  of  various  countries,  181. 
Locomotive,    invention    of,    258;    first   Ameri- 
can, 260;  Elihu  Burritt's  description  of,  518. 
Panama  Railroad,  opening  of,  533. 
Sleeping-car,   invention  of,  502. 

Rainsford,  Rev.  W.  S.,  107. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  gorgeous  costumes  of, 
525;  last  words  of,  296. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  death  of,  338. 

Reade,   Charles,   74. 

Red  Man  Eloquent,   The,  427. 

Reed,  Charles  A.  L.,  on  "  The  American  Fam- 
ily," 104. 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  anecdote  of,  222. 

Reform  Bill,  passage  of  (1832),  338. 

Rehan.  Ada,  in  "  The  Kiss  of  Blood,"  167. 

Reich,  Dr.  Emil,  on  American  women,  284. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  of,  death  of,  338. 

Rejected  Books  That  Won  Fame,  136. 

Reminiscence,  A,  88. 

Renan,  Ernest,  foible  of,  180;  dedication  of 
"  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  234. 

Republics,  small,  in  Europe,  122. 

Revolver,  invented  by  Samuel  Colt,  504. 

Ricardo,  David,  death  of,  258. 

Richest  men,  list  of  one  hundred,  348. 

Richman,  Charles,  career  of,  67. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  death  of,  258. 

Riddle,  Byron's,  462;  solution  of,  463. 

Rienzi,  Wagner's  opera  of,  554. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  anecdote  of,  152. 

Roberts,  Lord,   anecdote  of,  558. 

Roche,  Sir  Boyle,  "  bulls  "  perpetrated  by,  244. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  and  his  mother,  309;  on 
making  money,  105. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  on  Joseph's  corner 
in  corn,  192. 

Rogers,  H.  H.,  and  his  mother,  309;  career  of, 
150. 

Rome,  ancient,  great  fortunes  of,  231. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  555;  favorite  poem  of,  26; 
anecdote  of,  222;  on  hunting  the  grizzly 
bear,  341;  on  military  training,  8;  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  470. 

Roosevelt  and  the  Labor-Unions,  13. 

Root,  Elihu,  on  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  286. 

Rosin  Bible,   The,  134. 

Rostopchin,   Prince,   death  of,  259. 

Rothschild,  Mayer  Amschel,  career  of,  335. 

Rowland,  Helen,  304. 

Roxane,   Margaret  Anglin  as,  66. 

Royal  Visitors  in  America,  549. 

Royle,    Edwin    Milton,    career   of,   264. 

Rumford,  Count  (Benjamin  Thompson),  death 
of,  161. 
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Russell,  Annie,  career  of,  167. 
Russia:    Alexander  I,  accession  of,  42;  death 
of,    259. 

Alexander  II,  accession  of,  533. 

Alexis,     Grand     Duke,     visits     the     United 
States,  551. 

Boris,  Grand  Duke,  visits  the  United  States, 
551. 

Crimean  War,  532,  533. 

Duma,  proclamation  at  opening  of,  386. 

Finland,  cession  of,  46. 

Future  of,  7. 

Invasion  by  Napoleon,  159. 

Nicholas  I.  accession  of,  258;  death  of,  533. 

Nicholas  II,  character  of,  236;  proclamation 
of.  386. 

Paul  I,  murder  of,  42. 

Polish  rebellion   suppressed   (1831),   337. 

Revolutionary  movement  in,  386. 

Serfs,  liberation  of,  in  Baltic  Provinces,  44. 

War  with  France  (1805),  44. 

War  with  France  (1807),  44,  45. 

War  with  France  (1812),  159. 
Ryan,  Thomas  F.,  on  great  fortunes,  194. 


gackville.  Lord,  anecdote  of,  559. 

Sage,   Russell,  philosophy  of,   11. 

St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  107. 

St.  Helena,  Napoleon's  arrival  at,  161. 

St.  Hilaire,  Etienne,  death  of,  430. 

St.  Ulrich,  toy-making  in,  452. 

San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  339. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  de,  see  Mexico. 

Saragossa  taken  by  the  French,  46. 

Sardou,  Victorien,  foible  of,  180. 

"  Sartor  Resartus,"    extracts   from,  l*^. 

Saxo,  John  G.,  242. 

Sayings  in  Every-Day  Use,  78. 

Schelling,  Joseph,  death  of,  340. 

Schiller,  J.  C.  F.,  death  of,  44. 

Schlegel,  Karl  von,  death  of,  260. 

Schleiermacher,   F.  E.   D.,   death  of,  339. 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  death  of,  536. 

Schubert,  Franz,  death  of,  260. 

Schulman,  S.,  on  prejudices  against  the  Jews, 

288. 
Schumann,   Robert,  death  of,  534. 
Schurman,  Jacob  G.,  on  ancient  and  modern 

culture,  99;  on  William  R.  Harper,  11. 
Schwarzenberg,  Prince,  death  of,  532. 
Scindo,    annexation   of,   430. 
Scott,  Leroy,  386. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  212,  351,  377,  416;  last  words 

of,  296;  death  of,  338. 
Scott,  Winfield,  wins  victories  in  Mexico,  431; 

last   words   of,   296. 
Scrap  Book,  The,  announcement  of,  1;  recep- 
tion of,  95. 
Scudder,  John  L.,  on  business  women,  293. 
Sealing-wax,  origin  of,   183. 
Seaman,  Owen,  editor  of  "  Punch,"  101. 
Srbastopol,   siege  of,  533. 
Selwyn,  Edgar,  career  of,  539. 
Sewing-machine,    introduced    by    Thimonnler, 

260. 
Shake.speare,  William,  familiar  maxims  from, 

78;    Bible    sentences    in    plays    of,    134;    on 

woman,  31;  on  clothes,  174. 


Shaw,  George  Bernard,  on  amateur  actors,  198. 

Shelley,  Percy  B.,  death  of,  257. 

Sheridan,   Richard  Brinsley,  death  of,  162. 

Shibuzawa,    Baron,    career    of,    409;    on    con- 
ditions in  Japan,  6. 

Siddons,   Sarah,  death  of,  337. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  last  words  of,  296. 

Silver-plating,  discovery  of,  432. 

Simms,  W.  Gilmore,  48, 

Sioux,   renaming  of  the,   386. 

Skinner,  Otis,  on  dramatic  art,  293. 

Sleeping-car,  invention  of,  502. 

Smith,    Joseph,    founder   of    Mormonism,    259; 
death  of,  430. 

Smith,  Langdon,  184. 

Smith,  Sydney,  death  of,  431. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  foundation  of,  339,  431. 

Smoking,     prevalence     of,     among    European 
monarchs,  230. 

Snake  stories,  484. 

Socialism,    William   J.   Bryan   on,   286;   Robert 
Hunter  on,  287. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  535, 

Some  Deep-Sea  Humor,  206. 

Some  of  the  Chances  of  Marriage,  375. 

Something  New  in  Magazine  Making,  1. 

Sonderbund,  the,  formation  and  dissolution  of, 
431. 

Southey,  Robert,   death  of,  430. 

Southwestern  States,  growth  of,  117, 

Spain:    Charles  IV,  abdication  of,.  45. 
Espartero,  regency  of,  340. 
Eulalia,   Princess,   visits   the   United   States. 

551. 
Ferdinand   VII   held   prisoner  by   Napoleon, 

45;  restoration  of,  160;  death  of,  338. 
Isabella  II,  accession  of,  338. 
Maria  Cristina,  expulsion  of,  340. 
Rebellion  of  South  American  colonies,  162. 

Spalding,  Susan  Marr,  87. 

Spargo,  John,  on  food  as  a  factor  of  charac- 
ter, 106. 

Sparta,  ruined  by  its  women,  285. 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  at  Capua,  520. 

Speech  on  Duluth  (Proctor  Knott),  320, 

Spelling    reform,    movement    for,    195;    Calvin 
Thomas  on,  382, 

Spinoza,  Baruch  de,  celibacy  of,  156, 

Splendor  of  Niagara,  The,  363, 

Spohr,   Ludwig,   death  of,  536. 

Sprague,  Frank  J.,  career  of,  147. 

Spy  who  swallowed  a  bullet,  515. 

Stael,    Madame    de,    exiled    from    France,    43; 
death  of,  162. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,   death  of,  340. 

Stead,  William  T.,  on  Nicholas  II  of  Russia, 
236. 

Steinmetz,  Charles  P.,  career  of,  333. 

Stephenson,    George,    builds    his   first  locomo- 
tive, 160;  death  of,  432. 

Stephenson,  Robert,  death  of,  536. 

Stevens,  John,  death  of,  340. 

Stevenson,    Robert    Louis,    anecdote    of,    305; 
foible  of,  180. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  260. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  career  of,  333. 

Stoddart,    James   H.,   and   Richard   Mansfield, 
65. 

Story  of  Baseball,  The,  437. 

Story  of  the  Snow  Elinora,  The,  247. 

Stothard,  Thomas,  death  of,  339. 
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strenuous     life,     phrase    used     by    Theodore 

Roosevelt,  555. 
Strohbeck,  chess-playing  in,  450. 
Sue,  Eugene,  death  of,  534. 
Sullivan,  John  L.,  as  an  actor,  38. 
Sulu,  Sultan  of,  anecdote  of,  221. 
Superstitions  of  the  Theater,  28. 
Swat,  death  of  Ahkoond  of,  141. 
Sweden:    Gustavus  IV,  deposition  of,  46. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  precocity  of,  392. 

Charles  XI,  vision  of,  417. 

Charles  XIII,  accession  of,  46. 

Charles  XIV  (Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte)  be- 
comes crown  prince,  46;  accession  of,  163; 
death  of,  430. 

Oscar  I,  accession  of,  430. 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  celibacy  of,  157. 
Symbolism    of    Playing-Cards,    The,    556. 


Tahiti,  natives  of,  slaughtered  by  crew  of  the 
American  ship  Elinora,  247. 

Taiping  rebellion  in  China,  433. 

Talavera,   battle   of,   46. 

Talleyrand,  Charles  M.  de,  letters  of,  507; 
death  of,  340. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  precocity  of,  392. 

Taurus,  zodiacal  sign  of,  282. 

Tavolara,  republic  of,  122. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  P.,  362. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  becomes  President,  433; 
grave  of,  488. 

Teaching,  growing  popularity  of,  as  a  profes- 
sion, 472. 

Telegraph,  beginnings  of,  183;  Wheatstone's 
experiments  with,  339;  Morse  constructs 
line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
430;  laying  of  submarine  cable  between 
France  and  England,  531. 

Telephone,   invention  of,  414. 

Temperance  approved  by  National  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association,  476. 

Templeton,  Fay,  career  of,  68. 

Tennyson,  Lord,  48,  454;  quotations  from,  132. 

Texas,  independence  of,  339;  annexation  of, 
430;  rapid  development  of,  118. 

Thacher,  John,  second  marriage  of,  517. 

Thackeray,  William  M.,  poem  by,  155;  foible 
of,  180;  anecdote  of,  241;  letter  to  James 
Fraser,  311. 

Thayer,  Phineas,  179. 

Theater  and  opera,  dress  for,  72. 

Thierry,  Amed^e  S.  D.,  death  of,  534. 

Thiers,  Louis  A.,  banishment  of,  531. 

Thomas,  Calvin,  on  simplified  spelling,  382. 

Thornton,  Abraham,  trial  of,  162. 

Thorwaldsen,  Albert,  death  of,  430. 

Thumb  Bible,  The,  134. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  last  words  of,  296. 

Tilden,   Samuel  Jones,   celibacy  of,  158. 

Time  in  Which  Money  Will  Double  at  Sev- 
eral Rates  of  Interest,  50. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  159. 

Toads,  longevity  of,  124. 

To  *'  Fool  "  His  Cows,  88. 

Tolstoy,  Count  Lyof,  peculiarities  of,  180;  on 
Nicholas   II  of  Russia,   238. 

Tomb   of   Napoleon,    The,   469. 

Tombs  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
486. 


Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  revolt  of,  42;  death  of, 

43. 
Townsend,  Marquis  of,  anecdote  of,  305. 
Trade  Schools,  value  of,  98. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  44. 
Trains,    the  world's    fastest,   181. 
Traveling,  etiquette  of,  in  1853,  498. 
Treacle  Bible,  The,  134. 
Tributes  to  Dead  Brothers,  170. 
Tricks  That  Words  May  Be  Made  to  Play,  27. 
Trimalchio,  banquet  of,  527. 
Triplicities,  the  four,  86, 
Trolley-car,  invention  of,  147. 
Trombetti,  Alfredo,  linguistic  gifts  of,  209. 
Tuan  Fang,  on  China  and  America,  108. 
Tuohey,  George  V.,  437. 
Turkey:  Loss  of  Danubian  provinces,  260. 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  treaty  of,  338. 
War  with  Egypt,  338. 
War  with  Greece,  257,   258,   259. 
War  with  Russia  (1828),  259. 
War  with  Russia  (1853-1855),  532,   533. 
Turkey,  discovery  of  the,  183. 
Twain,   Mark  (Samuel  L.   Clemens),  anecdote 

of,  30;  definition  of  a  gentleman,  189;  J.  K. 

Jerome's     estimate     of,     103;     Twain     and 

William  Gillette,   168. 
Two  Sicilies,  the,  see  Naples. 
Two  Views  of  Old  Age,  32. 
Tyler,    John,    becomes    President,    429;    grave 

of,  488. 
Typewriter,  the,  origin  of,  524. 
Typewriting,  expenditure  of  force  in,  326. 

u 

Ulm,  capture  of,  by  Napoleon,  44. 

United  States:    Canada,  relations  with,  286. 

Cities,  nicknames  of,  356. 

Embargo  on  British  Goods,  45. 

Era  of  Good  Feeling,  162. 

Florida  ceded  to  United  States  by  Spain,  163. 

Future  of,  as  predicted  by  Macaulay,  477. 

Gadsden  Purchase,  532. 

Louisiana,   acquisition  of,  43. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  enunciation  of,  258. 

Presidents,  graves  of,   486;   previous  careers 
of,  517. 

Revolutionary  War,  Incident  of,  515. 

Royalties     who     have     visited     the     United 
States,  549. 

Southwestern  States,  growth  of,  117.         ♦ 

States,  nicknames  of,  356. 

Supreme  Court,  Theodore  Roosevelt  on,  470. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  430. 

War  of  1812,  159,  160,  161. 

War  with  Mexico,  431. 
United   States   Military  Academy,    foundation 

of,  43. 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  foundation  of, 

430. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  foundation  of,  531. 


Vagaries  of  Mathematics,  91. 

Van     Buren,     Martin,     inauguration    of,    340; 

grave  of,   488. 
Vane.  Henry,  last  words  of,  296. 
Vann,  Joe,  death  of,  452. 
Vega,   Lope   de,   precocity  of,   39? 
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Venezuela,  independence  of,  recognized  by 
Spain,  431. 

Vest,  George  G.,  93. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  described  by  Pliny, 
285. 

Vignaud,  Henry,  anecdote  of,  152. 

Vinegar  Bible,  The,  134. 

Virginia,  severe  old-time  laws  of,  252. 

Vision  of  Charles  XI,  The,  417. 

Vivier,  Eugene,  practical  jokes  of,  121. 

Volta,   Alessandro,   death  of,   259. 

Voltaire,  Francois  M.  A.,  celibacy  of,  157;  pe- 
culiarities o'f,  180;  on  mortality,  126. 

Wagner,  Charles,  impressions  of  America,  191. 

Wagner,  Richard,  career  of,  554. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  46. 

Walcheren,  British  expedition  to,  46. 

Walker,  William,  in  Nicaragua,  533,  534. 

Wall  paper,  origin  of,  183. 

Walpole,  Horace,  celibacy  of,  157;  epigram  on 
Franklin,  83. 

Walsh,  William,  on  curiosities  of  mathemat- 
ics. 91. 

Wanamaker,  John,  and  his  mother,  310;  ca- 
reer of,  149. 

Ward,  Artemus,  anecdote  of,  152. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  on  future  of  the  ne- 
gro, 9. 

Washington,  George,  and  his  mother,  307; 
love-letter  of,  110;  weight  of,  451;  farm  at 
Mount  Vernon,  513;  last  words  of,  296; 
grave  of,  486. 

Washington,    The   Real,   89. 

Waterloo,   battle   of,   161. 

Waterman,  Nixon,  69. 

Watt,  James,  death  of,  163. 

Waves,  height  of,  177. 

Wealth.   Russell  Sage  on,  12. 

Webster,  Daniel,  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne, 
260;  speech  on  Bunker  Hill,  283;  gems 
from  speeches  of,  90;  last  words  of,  296; 
death   of,   532. 

Webster,  Noah,  death  of,  430. 

Weddings,  dress  for,  72. 

Weights,  average  at  different  ages,   123. 

Welford,  Dallas,  career  of,  461. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  wins  distinction  in  In- 
dia, 43;  takes  command  in  Portugal,  45; 
wins  battle  of  Talavera,  46;  drives  Mas- 
s^na  from  Portugal,  159;  captures  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  159;  wins  battle  of 
Salamanca,  160;  wins  battle  of  Vittoria, 
160;  wins  battle  of  Waterloo,  161;  last 
words  of,  296;  curt  letter  of,  507;  death  of, 
532. 

Wells,  Carolyn,  313. 

Wemyss,   Earl   of,    anecdote  of,   80. 

Wesley,  John,  last  words  of,  296. 

West,  Benjamin,  death  of,  163. 

West,  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis,  anecdote  of, 
559. 

Westminster  Abbey,  American  memorials  in, 
370. 


West  Point,  see  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

When   Thackeray  Went   on   Strike,   311. 

When    the  Last  Curtain  Fell,  200. 

When  the  Patriots  Wavered,  436. 

When  Vesuvius  Destroyed  Pompeii,  297. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  on  crime  in  the  United 
States,  287;  on  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  238. 

White,  Frank   Marshall,   236. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco,  456. 

White,  Matthew,  Jr.,  64,  166,  263,  371,  457,  537. 

White,  Stephen  V.,  and  his  mother,  309. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  celibacy  of,  158; 
early  romance  of,  452;  tribute  to  his  sis- 
ter, 235. 

Wilberforce,  William,  death  of,  338. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  death  of,  429. 

Will,  curious,  of  Charles  Lounsberry,  403. 

Willets,  Gilson,  307. 

Williams,  Hattie,  career  of,  537. 

Wilson,  Francis,  career  of,  267. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,   on  William  R.  Harper,  10. 

Winslow,  B.  R.,  449. 

Winter  Photography  for  Amateurs,  49. 

Wire,  invention  of,  183. 

Wit  and  Cruelty  as  Allies,  558. 

Witherspoon,  John,  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, 436. 

Wit  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  350. 

Woffington,    Peg,    death   of,   200. 

Wolcott,  Edward  O.,  career  of,  148. 

Woman,  Byron  on,  31;  Hugo  on,  63;  Scott  on, 
416;  Shakespeare  on,  31;  Wordsworth  on, 
416. 

Women  in  business,  293;  occupations  of,  52; 
place  of,  in  literature,  103;  time  spent 
before  mirror  by,  123;  Balzac  on  women, 
346;   Emil  Reich  on  American  women,  284. 

Wood,  Eugene,  201. 

Woodruff,   Henry,   career  of,  538. 

Wordsworth,   William,  416;   death  of,  433. 

World-Famous  Bachelors,   156. 

World's  Fastest  Trains,  The,  181. 

World's  Great  Operas,    The,   554. 

World's  Richest  Hundred,  The,  348. 

World's  Richest  Legacy,  The,  403. 


Yankee,  origin  of  the  term,  464. 
"  Yellow  Journal  "  Glossary,  A,  151. 
Yellow  Journalism,  Norman  Hapgood  on,  101. 
Young,   Arthur,   death  of,   163. 
Young,  Brigham,  leader  of  the  Mormons,  430. 
Young,  Thomas,  death  of,  260. 
Young   Men's    Christian   Association,    founda- 
tion of,  430. 


Zahm,  Albert  F.,  experiments  in  flight,  449. 

"  Zaza,"  Mrs.   Leslie  Carter  in,  67. 

Ziem,    Felix,   and   Chopin,   79. 

Ziska,  John,  career  of,  407. 

Zodiacal   Signs.    The.   86. 

Zola,   Emlle,  peculiarities  of,  180. 
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Something   New   in   Magazine   Making. 

THE  SCRAP  BOOK  will  be  the  most  elastic  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened, in  the  way  of  a  magazine — elastic  enough  to  carry  anything 
from  a  tin  whistle  to  a  battle-ship.  This  elasticity  is  just  what 
we  should  have  in  magazine-making,  but  it  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  have 
and  cannot  have  in  the  conventional  magazine,  such,  for  example,  as  The 
Century,  Harper  s,  Munsey's,  and  McChire's. 

A  certain  standard  has  grown  up  for  these  magazines  that  gives  the 
editor  comparatively  little  latitude.  Custom  has  decreed  that  they  shall 
carry  nothing  but  original  matter,  and  that  it  shall  be  dignified  and  tre- 
mendously magaziny — so  magaziny,  in  fact,  that  often  it  is  as  juiceless  as 
a  dried  lemon. 

To  republish,  in  successive  issues  of  a  magazine  of  this  type,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  gems  of  the  past,  or  the  best  things  printed  in 
current  publications,  or  to  swing  away  recklessly  from  convention  in  the 
illustrations  and  make-up,  would  be  to  switch  the  magazine  out  of  its  class 
and  into  some  other  wdiich  the  public  would  not  accept  as  standard. 

In  THE  SCRAP  BOOK  we  shall  be  bounded  by  no  such  restrictions, 
no  restrictions  of  any  kind  that  come  within  the  scope  of  good  journalism. 
With  our  average  of  two  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter,  we  shall  carry 
the  biggest  cargo  of  real,  human-interest  reading  matter  that  has  ever  been 
carried  by  any  magazine  in  the  wide  world. 

In  size  alone  it  will  be  from  forty  to  eighty  pages  larger  than  the 

standard  magazines,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  space  is  not  taken  up 
1  s.  B. 
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by  illustrations,  and  that  we  use  a  smaller,  though  perfectly  distinct  type, 
the  number  of  words  in  THE  SCRAP  BOOK  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  double  that  contained  in  these  other  magazines. 

With  such  a  vast  amount  and  such  a  wide  variety  of  reading,  there  is 
something  in  THE  SCRAP  BOOK  for  every  human  being  who  knows 
how  to  read  and  cares  at  all  to  read.  Everything  that  appeals  to  the  human 
brain  and  human  heart  will  come  within  the  compass  of  THE  SCRAP 
BOOK — fiction,  which  is  the  backbone  of  periodical  circulation;  biography, 
review,  philosophy,  science,  art,  poetry,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  satire,  the  weird, 
the  mystical — everything  that  can  be  classified  and  everything  that  cannot  be 
classified.  A  paragraph,  a  little  bit,  a  saying,  an  editorial,  a  joke,  a  maxim, 
an  epigram — all  these  will  be  comprised  in  the  monthly  budget  of  THE 
SCRAP  BOOK.  We  are  starting  off  with  four  good  serial  stories,  and 
next  month  another  will  be  added,  and  then  another,  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain an  average  of  six. 

There  isn't  anything  in  the  world  just  like  THE  SCRAP  BOOK— 
nothing,  in  fact,  that  compares  with  it  at  all.  There  are  review  magazines, 
and  small  weekly  reviews,  and  there  are,  or  have  been,  eclectic  magazines; 
but  never  before  has  anything  been  attempted  on  the  scale  and  magnitude 
of  this  magazine.  It  is  an  idea  on  which  we  have  been  working  for  several 
years,  and  for  which  we  have  been  gathering  materials.  We  have  bought 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  scrap  books  from  all  over  the  country,  some 
of  them  a  century  old,  and  are  still  buying  them.  From  these  books  we 
are  gathering  and  classifying  an  enormous  number  of  gems,  and  facts  and 
figures,  and  historical  and  personal  bits  that  are  of  rare  value. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  corps  of  people  ransacking  libraries,  reading 
all  the  current  publications,  the  leading  daily  papers,  and  digging  out 
curious  and  quaint  facts  and  useful  facts  and  figures  from  reference  books, 
cyclopedias,  etc.,  etc. 

This  first  number  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  we  have  in  mind  for 
THE  SCRAP  BOOK.  It  is  so  voluminous  in  the  number  of  its  words, 
and  so  varied  in  its  subjects,  that  in  arrangement  and  matter  it  necessarily 
falls  short  of  the  perfected  magazine  at  which  we  are  aiming.  Our  pur- 
pose, in  a  word,  is  to  give  more  first-rate  reading,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  for  our  great  big  eighty  millions  of  people  than  has  ever  before 
been  presented  in  any  single  periodical,  and  to  give  this  magazine  at  the 
people's  price — the  nimble  dime. 

FRANK   A.    MUNSEY. 


The    Latest    Viewpoints   of 
Men  Worth  While 


James  J.  Hill  Warns  America  of  Dangers  that  Threaten  Her  Future — Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Lord  Avebury  Deal  with  the  Questions 
of  the  Day  in  England — Dr.  Martin  Predicts  a  Great  Awakening  in  China 
— Governor  Folk  Foresees  the  Dov/nfall  of  "Graft** — Lewis  Nixon  Speaks 
of  What  He  Saw  in  Russia — Dr.  Osier  Explains  His  Philosophy  of  Life 
— Russell  Sage  Gives  Some  Practical  Advice — With  Other  Striking  Ex- 
pressions of  Opinion  from  People  of  National  or  International  Reputation. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


THE  COMING  TEST  OF 
AMERICAN   RESOURCES. 


James    J.    Hill,    Seeing    Trouble    Ahead, 

Warns  His  Fellow  Countrymen  That 

There  Are  Dangers  to  Be  Met. 


AT  last  James  J.  Hill — the  silent 
railroad  king  of  the  Northwest, 
has  given  us  his  full  and  free 
opinion  on  the  business  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Throughout  his  long 
career  it  has  been  his  plan  to  "  say  noth- 
ing and  saw  wood."  He  has  been  too 
busy  to  talk.  The  man  who  plunges 
into  a  dense  wilderness,  as  he  did,  and 
transforms  it  into  four  or  five  prosper- 
ous States,  has  no  time  to  run  a  public 
opinion  factory. 

But  recently,  while  at  a  gathering  of 
his  friends  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Hill  un- 
locked his  tongue  and  spoke  out.  It 
was  a  remarkable  address,  made  by  a 
remarkable  man,  and  the  meat  of  it  was 
as  follows : 

The  nation  at  large  feels  that  it  is  im- 
mensely prosperous.  We  are  cutting  a  wide 
swath;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  if  we 
will  get  down  closer  and  examine  what  we 
are  doing,  we  will  find  that  we  are  living 
profligately  and  squandering  our  heritage 
in  every  possible  manner. 


We  should  insist  upon  better  cultivation 
of  the  land.  For  on  that  one  item  depends 
your  future  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
there  is  no  other  item  to  which  you  can 
look;  no  other  source  of  wealth  than  that 
which  comes  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

If  the  soil  is  protected,  if  it  is  intelligent- 
ly handled,  if  your  crops  are  properly  ro- 
tated, if  the  land  is  fertilized  and  rested  and 
treated  with  proper  care,  you  have  a  mine  in 
the  soil  that  will  never  be  exhausted;  quite 
unlike  the  other  mine. 

The  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  coming  into  the  Northwest  from 
the  annual  crops,  while  it  is  large,  isn't  half 
as  large  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Our  Free  Lands  Are  Gone. 

Our  public  domain  is  exhausted.  Last 
year  over  a  million  people  came  from  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
natural  increase  certainly  is  a  million  and 
a  half  more.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
people?  They  are  to  be  driven  fairly  into 
the  factories  and  workshops  and  no  place 
else. 

They  can  leave  our  country  and  go  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  as  many  have  gone. 
But  that  country  will  be  populated  to  its 
extent  very  soon,  much  sooner  than  you 
think.     It  has  not  an  unlimited  area. 

Try  and  cast  your  mind  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ahead.  At  that  time  we 
should  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people. 
Where   are   they  going?     Who   is   going  to 
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feed  them?  They  can  manufacture.  We 
have  the  raw  material.  We  have  the  coal 
and  the  iron  and  the  copper  and  the  lead. 
They  can  manufacture.     Who  will  buy  it? 

We  have  got  to  a  point  where  we  are 
selling  our  heritage ;  we  are  selling  our  rich 
deposits  of  iron  and  our  coal  and  our  rich 
soil,  and  exhausting  it  as  well. 

People  of  other  countries  are  exercising 
the  utmost,  closest  intelligence  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  economy  in  production. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  German  nation  to- 
day, and  they  lead  the  world  or  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world  in  industrial 
intelligence  and  industrial  management. 

Competition    Grows    Fiercer. 

I  was  in  England  in  November,  and  met 
a  sad  sight — Trafalgar  Square  filled  with 
idle  people,  large  numbers  of  idle  people 
asking  for  bread  up  around  Hyde  Park. 
Why?  The  men  who  carry  on  the  work, 
who  paid  the  pay-rolls,  are  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  the  business. 

What  they  had  they  have  turned  into 
money,  and  have  bought  securities  or  some- 
thing else,  trying  to  save  what  they  have 
got. 

In  the  west  of  England,  which  was  a 
great  center  of  broadcloth  manufacturing 
and  of  woolen  goods,  their  output  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Germany  is  selling  cutlery  in 
Sheffield. 

And  I  took  pains  to  look  around  London, 
and  to  walk  into  the  shops  and  find  out.  I 
couldn't  buy  a  pair  of  lisle-thread  gloves 
that  were  not  made  in  Germany.  Under- 
clothing, stockings,  cloth,  almost  everything 
made  in  Germany.  They  have  a  system  of 
education  in  Germany.  They  educate  their 
men. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to  say 
that  their  way  is  better  than  ours,  but  I 
want  to  impress  this  on  you,  that  when  this 
country  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
people  they  have  got  to  do  something;  they 
have  got  to  earn  a  living. 

Who  will  buy  the  goods?  Who  will  em- 
ploy them  ?  In  what  shape  are  they  to  meet 
the  competition  that  England  is  meeting  to- 
day? And  a  million  and  a  half  of  idle  men 
asking  for  bread  in  England,  and  no  bread 
for  them  except  such  as  charity  doles  out. 
They  have  got  to  be  carried  out  of  Great 
Britain  and  a  new  place  found  for  them. 
There  is  no  other  solution. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  what  we 
are  doing.  Examine  it  closely  and  you  will 
find  that  we  are  doing  nothing  except  sell- 
ing our  natural  resources  and  exhausting 
them.  When  you  dig  a  ton  of  ore  out  of 
the  ground  you  can't  plant  another  ton,  as 
you  could  potatoes ;   it  is  gone.     And  when 


the  fertility  of  our  fields,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  gone,  where  are  we  going  to  replace  it 
from? 

Teach  the  Boys  to  Work. 

I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  educa- 
tion ;  it  never  hurt  anybody.  But  if,  in 
place  of  spending  so  much  time  and  so 
much  money  on  languages  and  higher 
studies,  we  fitted  them  for  the  life  that  they 
are  going  to  follow,  for  the  sphere  in  which 
they  are  going  to  move,  we  would  do  more 
for  them. 

I  know  that  in  two  or  three,  more  or  less, 
railroads  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  pay- 
rolls cover  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  people. 
We  have  tried  all  manner  of  young  men — 
college  men,  high-school  men,  and  every- 
thing else — and  I  will  take  a  boy  at  fifteen 
years  old  who  has  to  make  a  living — his 
chances  will  be  better  if  he  has  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother — I  will 
take  him  and  make  a  man  of  him,  and  get 
him  in  the  first  place,  before  you  would  get 
most  of  the  others  to  enter  the  race  with 
him;  simply  because  he  has  to  work.  He 
has  to  work,  he  has  the  spur  of  necessity; 
he  must  work. 

If  there  be  anything  that  you  can  do,  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  all  put  your  hands  to 
the  plow  and  help;  but  you  will  never  build 
a  city  faster  than  you  have  a  country  to 
support  it.  And  that  is  the  first  and  the 
most  important  thing. 


FREE   TRADE  IS  VITAL 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Sir   Henry    Fowler   Says    that   an    Import 
Tax  Upon   Food  Would   Be  Ruin- 
ous to  the  English  Psople. 


FREE  TRADE,  which  has  been  the 
policy  of  England  for  sixty  years, 
is  again  on  trial,  and  the  battle 
v^^axes  fierce.  There  is  a  growing  effort 
to  work  in  the  thin  wedge  of  "  a  moder- 
ate tariff,  not  protective  but  defensive," 
but  the  opposition  are  fighting  it  with 
every  weapon  in  their  armory  of  protest. 
England  to-day  is  not  self-supporting, 
her  rural  industries  have  been  declining 
for  years,  and  the  country  receives  from 
abroad  the  far  larger  quantity  of  its 
food  and  raw  material. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  under- 
fed and  on  the  verge  of  hunger.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  forty-one  millions  comes  to  over 
twelve  millions. 
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This  significant  statement  comes  from 
the  lips  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  the  new  English  premier,  in  a 
speech  against  the  proposal  for  prefer- 
ential tariffs  with  the  colonies,  at  Perth, 
on  June  5,  1903.  Three  years  has  not 
changed  the  situation  for  the  better. 

Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  puts  the 
situation  thus : 

The  mass  of  people  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent for  the  food  they  eat  and  the  mate- 
rial they  employ  upon  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  material  which  reach  them  mainly  from 
abroad.  They  are  dependent  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  crop  at  one  end  of  the  world 
and  the  state  of  a  market  at  the  other ;  and 
yet,  upon  this  artificial  foundation,  through 
this  inestimable  advantage  of  unfettered 
enterprise  and  of  unrestricted  sea-commu- 
nication, they  have  been  able  to  build  up  a 
vast  industrial  fabric  which  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  is  the  economic  marvel  of 
the  world. 

In  1904,  the  amount  of  merchandise 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
nearly  $2,740,000,000.  For  thirty  years 
England's  imports  have  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, while  her  exports,  compara- 
tively speaking,  have  remained  station- 
ary. The  situation  can  be  put  in  a  way 
readily  appreciated  by  Americans  if  we 
realize  that  the  entire  British  Isles  are 
smaller  than  New  Mexico,  and  yet  con- 
tain about  half  as  many  people  as  are 
in  the   United   States. 

It  is  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  that  is  claimed  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  nation.  In  1904  this 
amounted  to  over  $4,600,000,000,  and 
last  year,  the  figures  for  which  have  not 
yet  been  published,  was  the  greatest  in 
oversea  trade  in  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  a  leader  of  the 
Liberals,  said,  in  a  recent  speech : 

The  question  of  free  trade  is  the  greatest 
which  has  been  before  the  country  for  the 
past  half  century.  The  young  men  of  to- 
day are  absolutely  ignorant.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  means  and  the  issues  it  in- 
volves. If  the  great  system  of  free  trade 
were  interfered  with,  if  the  attempt  were 
successful  which  is  being  made  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  the  past  sixty  years  on  which 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  political  econo- 
mists were  united,  I  foretell  for  this  country 
a  time  of  the  greatest  disaster.  All  classes 
would   suffer,   especially  the   working   class. 


Dealing  with  the  question  of  exports 
and  imports,  he  pointed  out : 

Eighty  per  cent  of  what  came  into  Great 
Britain  represented  raw  material  necessary 
for  manufactures  and  food  necessary  for 
the  people.  Therefore  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  depends,  not  upon  its  exports, 
but  upon  its  imports.  We  are  free-traders, 
not  for  the  injury  it  does  others,  but  in 
our  own  interests.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  buy  cheap.  Our  greatest  import  is  food 
and  the  next  raw  material.  We  can  only 
pay   by   our   own   manufactures. 


ENGLAND'S  DEFENSES, 
AND  WHAT  THEY  COST. 


It  Is  Not  Military  Strength  That  Makes  a 

Country  Great,  Says  Lord  Avebury, 

but  the  Right  Use  of  Power. 


THAT  the  burden  of  armament  lies 
heavy  on  Europe  is  well  under- 
stood. It  is  not  so  commonly 
known  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  cost 
of  army  and  navy  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  country  of  the  Continent.  The  fact 
is  brought  out  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
by  Lord  Avebury,  who  is  better  known 
to  Americans  as  Sir  John  Lubbock.  He 
says: 

In  our  own  case  there  has  been  on  the 
army  an  increase  in  the  past  ten  years  of 
^24,800,000,  and  on  the  navy  an  increase  of 
£25,000,000;  or,  taking  the  two  together,  in 
round  figures  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
£50,000,000,  of  which,  however,  only  £39,- 
000,000  is  shown  in  the  ordinary  estimates. 
In  other  words,  while  Italy  has  increased 
her  naval  and  military  expenditures  by 
£1,500,000;  Russia,  £10,800,000;  Germany, 
£8,700,000,  and  France,  £6,000,000,  we  have 
increased  ours  £50,000,000.  Thus  these  four 
great  countries  put  together  show  an  in- 
crease of  £27,000,000,  while  ours  by  itself  is 
£50,000,000,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  put  together. 
What  justification  have  we  for  this  enor- 
mous increase? 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  nor  to  main- 
tain that  we  are  going  down-hill.  But  our 
progress  has  been  checked,  and  if  we  are 
not  wise  in  time  worse  will   follow. 

Lord  Avebury's  political  opponents 
would  argue  that  the  British  military  ex- 
penditures   have    been    exceptional    be- 
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cause  the  Boer  War  proved  the  country 
unprepared  for  any  great  military 
undertaking,  and  necessitated  elaborate 
efforts.  However,  the  figures  are  start- 
ling, and  give  point  to  Lord  Avebury's 
conclusion : 

We  sometimes  hear  of  "  Little  England- 
ers."  I  hope  we  shall  not  let  ourselves  be 
stung  into  extravagance  and  war  by  any 
such  taunt.  There  are  many  who  have 
strong  views  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true 
greatness  of  a  country.  It  is  not  wealth, 
but  the  application  of  it;  not  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  but  their  character  and  well- 
being;  not  the  strength,  but  the  use  made 
of  it.  We  do  not  wish  for  England  the 
dangerous  power  of  dictation  or  the  seduc- 
tive glamour  of  conquest,  but  that  our 
people  may  be  happy  and  contented ;  that 
we  may  do  what  we  can  to  promote  the 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  mankind, 
and  that  we  may  deserve,  even  if  we  do 
not  secure,  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and 
the  good-will  of  other  nations. 

Being  once  more  happily  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  our  financial  policy  should  be  to 
reduce  expenditure,  pay  off  debt,  increase 
our  reserves,  and  lighten  the  taxes  which 
now  press  so  heavily  on  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry. 


THE  CHEERY  OPTIMISM 

OF  LITTLE  JAPAN. 


A     Nippon     Statesman     Tells     How     the 

Britain  of  the  East  Looks  Hopefully 

to  New  Horizons. 


THE  Japanese  are  winning  fresh  ad- 
miration for  tlie  cheerful  opti- 
mism with  which  they  face  the 
perplexing  financial  conditions  following 
the  war.  In  the  Forum  for  January, 
Baron  Shibuzawa  expresses  a  sentiment 
general  among  Japanese  statesmen : 

It  would  be  out  of  tune  with  all  things, 
for  us,  at  this  hour,  to  be  looking  upon 
financial  Japan  after  the  war  with  a  sad  eye. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
disturbances  which  the  war  has  brought  to 
our  finances,  we  must  look  to  the  best  pos- 
sible measures  for  restoring  to  health  and 
prosperity  what  the  war  has  disturbed. 
That  is  all.  But  the  war  and  its  conclusion 
have  brought  us  one  very  great  and  precious 
gift,  namely,  it  has  admitted  us  into  the 
household  of  the  great  economic  world.  In 
a  word,  it  has  given  a  wider  horizon  to  the 


economic  circle  of  Nippon,  and  has  brought 
us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  comity  and 
exchange  of  the  economic  interests  of  all 
human  kind ;  and  has  linked  us,  in  a  sense 
hitherto  unknown  to  us,  with  the  markets 
of  the  world. 


THE  GREAT  AWAKENING 
OF  THE  CHINESE  GIANT. 


Are  China's  Four  Hundred  Millions  Pre- 
paring Themselves  to  Turn  Against 
the  Western  Nations? 


DR.  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN,  who  has 
been  identified  with  China  since 
1850,  and  whose  least  statement 
about  that  country  is  authoritative,  gives 
some  interesting  and  important  facts  in 
the  World's  Work  with  reference  to  how 
the  sleeping  Chinese  giant  is  awakening. 
Referring  to  the  work  of  Chang,  Vice- 
roy of  central  China,   Dr.   Martin  says : 

The  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  his 
capital,  Wuchang,  are  lined  for  miles  with 
cotton  mills,  hempworks,  silk  filatures, 
glassworks,  iron  foundries,  and  powder- 
mills,  whose  high  chimneys  proclaim  the 
coming  war.  When  China  can  supply  her 
own  markets,  foreign  steamers  will  cease  to 
ascend  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  China's 
educational  system  was  established  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  that  up  to  only  a  few 
months  ago  the  ofl[icial  examinations 
were  restricted  exclusively  to  subjects 
relating  to  China's  literature  and  his- 
tory, what  Dr.  Martin  tells  us  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  schoolhouses  is  surpris- 
ing and  significant. 

Going  within  the  walls,  we  are  struck  by 
the  great  number  of  fine  schoolhouses  in 
foreign  style  that  rise  above  the  huts  of  the 
natives.  Our  clever  viceroy  knows  that  the 
industrial  arts  have  their  root  in  science  and 
that  science  must  be  taught  in  schools.  He 
thus  proclaims  from  the  housetops  his  gospel 
of  the  new  education.  He  has  embodied  it 
in  a  book  of  rhymes,  which  are  sung  by  his 
soldiers  to  the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  all  the  school  children 
in  a  population  of  fifty  millions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  sounding  periods  : 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  antiquity. 
But  foreign  nations  ridicule  our  weakness. 
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Knowledge  is  power. 

What  but  their  newly  acquired  knowledge 

Enabled  the  Japanese  to  gain  the  victory 
over  us 

And  win  for  themselves  a  place 

Among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth? 

Over  against  their  three  small  islands 

Have  we  not  a  vast  territory  with  four 
hundred  millions  ? 

If  we  of  the  yellow  race  learn  to  stand 
together 

Where  is  the  nation  that  will  dare  to 
molest  us  ? 

The  empress  dowager  and  all  her  gran- 
dees have  become  converts  to  Chang's  new 
gospel.  Not  merely  has  she  reenacted  the 
emperor's  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of 
graded  schools  in  all  the  provinces — ousting 
the  idols  and  using  their  temples  for  want 
of  houses — she  has  cut  down  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  her  theatrical  troupe  to  one-third 
and  devoted  the  other  two-thirds  to  the 
erection  of  schoolhouses. 

Teachers  for  these  Chinese  schools  are 
being  largely  provided  by  the  normal 
colleges  in  Japan,  which  contain  over 
four  thousand  Chinese  students,  includ- 
ing both  sexes.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
claim  of  another  recent  writer  upon  the 
Chinese  awakening ;  this  time  a  Jap- 
anese, Adachi  Kinnosuke. 


WE  MUST  HAVE 

EQUAL  LAWS  FOR  ALL. 


But  Every  Law  Looks  Blue  to  the  Man 

Who    Wants     to     Break     It,     Says 

Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri. 


GOVERNOR  JOSEPH  W.  FOLK, 
who  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  Missouri  because  he  dared 
to  enforce  the  laws  without  fear  or 
favor,  until  lately  has  been  too  busy 
putting  grafters  in  jail  to  talk  about  -his 
work.  But  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
the  other  day  in  Boston,  he  told  pretty 
clearly  what  he  is  aiming  at.     He  said : 

The  trust  manager  defies  the  laws  of  the 
State  against  combinations  and  monopolies, 
and  then  calls  for  the  protection  of  the 
State  for  his  property. 

The  dram-shop  keeper  wants  the  law  en- 
forced against  the  man  who  robs  his  cash- 
drawer,  but  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  break 
the  law  requiring  his  saloon  to  close  on 
Sunday, 


The  burglar  detests  the  law-breaking  of 
the  trust,  but  considers  the  statute  against 
housebreaking  as  an  interference  with  his 
personal  liberty. 

Governor  Folk  thinks  that  King 
Graft  has  just  about  come  to  the  end  of 
his  reign : 

Wealth  is  not  worshiped  with  the  same 
devotion  it  used  to  be.  A  new  standard  has 
been  established;  new,  yet  old — just  hon- 
esty; that  is  all.  The  remedy  for  corrup- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people. 


RUSSIA  WILL  ADVANCE, 

SAYS  LEWIS  NIXON. 


With  the  Birth  of  Democracy  and  Indus- 
trialism,   a    New    Day    Will    Dawn 
For  the  Great  Slavonic  People. 


LEWIS  NIXON,  who  has  been  sug- 
gesting plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  navy,  believes 
that  democracy  is  the  proper  medicine 
for  the  Czar's  distracted  country.  The 
people  have  been  dwarfed  by  despotism, 
he  says,  but  they  are  now  making  won- 
derful progress  in  manufacturing  and 
opening  up  their  enormous  country.  In 
a  recent  interview,  Mr.  Nixon  says: 

Russia  needs  two  things  to  enable  her  to 
feed  the  rest  of  Europe — cheap  money  and 
cheap   transportation. 

With  railroad  enterprise,  such  as  that  of 
J.  J.  Hill,  lower  Russia  and  southwestern 
Siberia  could  raise  wheat  for  the  world. 
But  I  believe  that  with  the  adoption  of  the 
new  idea  of  participation  of  the  people  in 
the  government  so  sincerely  determined 
upon  by  the  emperor,  Russia  will  settle 
down  to  tranquilly  building  up  the  empire 
and  developing  the  arts  of  peace  instead  of 
the  arts  of  war. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  Russian  form 
of  government  is  to  find  great  men  equal 
to  the  task  of  carrying  it  on.  Public  life, 
as  we  know  it,  has  not  existed  there. 

With  the  institution  of  the  Douma,  the 
strong  men  are  bound  to  make  themselves 
felt,  and  the  results  will  be  that  the  Czar 
will  not  lack  for  competent  advisers  and 
administrators. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the 
Douma  gets  going  thoroughly  a  new  day 
will  dawn  for  Russia  and  her  people. 
There  is  bound  to  be  wonderful  commercial 
development,    and    with    this    will    come    an 
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awakening  of  intelligence  and  exercise  of 
limited  constitutional  government,  which  is 
bound  to  result  in  peace  and  tranquillity 
and  the  restoration  of  Russia  to  her  high 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  world. 


DR.  OSLER  IN   HIS 
MORE  CHEERFUL  PHASE. 


Some    Pet    Philosophies    of    the    Famous 
Physician  Whose  View  on  the  Age- 
Limit    Is    Not    His    Only    Idea. 


WHEN  Dr.  William  Osier  admitted 
his  belief  that  man  is  fit  for 
creative  intellectual  work  only 
up  to  his  fortieth  year  he  gained  an  un- 
deserved reputation  for  grimness.  llie 
age-limit  theory  is  but  one  of  many  that 
he  has  formed  on  various  subjects.  In 
his  book,  "  Counsels  and  Ideals,"  are 
many  genial  expressions  of  a  ripe  ob- 
servation. Here  is  his  advice  as  to 
"  work  "  : 

How  can  you  take  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  with  the  least  possible  strain? 
By  cultivating  system.  I  say  cultivating 
advisedly,  since  some  of  you  will  find  the 
acquisition  of  systematic  habits  very  hard. 
There  are  minds  congenitally  systematic; 
others  have  a  life-long  fight  against  an  in- 
herited tendency  to  diffusiveness  and  care- 
lessness in  work. 

To  counteract  "  the  murmurings  and 
whimperings  of  men  and  women  over 
the  non-essentials  "  he  advises  each  of  us 
to  "  consume  his  own  smoke." 

Things  cannot  always  go  your  way. 
Learn  to  accept  in  silence  the  minor  aggra- 
vations, cultivate  the  gift  of  taciturnity,  and 
consume  your  own  smoke  with  an  extra 
draft  of  hard  work,  so  that  those  about  you 
may  not  be  annoyed  with  the  dust  and  soot 
of  your  complaints.  More  than  any  other 
the  practitioner  of  medicine  may  illustrate 
the  great  lesson  that  we  are  here  not  to  get 
all  we  can  out  of  life  for  ourselves,  but  to 
try  to  make  the  lives  of  others  happy. 
.  .  .  Courage  and  cheerfulness  will  not 
only  carry  you  over  the  rough  places  of  life, 
but  will  enable  you  to  bring  comfort  and 
help  to  the  weak-hearted,  and  will  console 
you  in  the  sad  hours  when,  like  Uncle  Toby, 
you  have  "  to  whistle  that  you  may  not 
weep." 

Of  the  end  of  life,  speaking  both  as 


a    physician    and    as    a    philosopher,    he 
says : 

With  what  strife  and  pains  we  come  into 
the  world  we  know  not,  but  it  is  commonly 
no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  it,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  last  stage  of  all,  the 
average  man  will  be  of  Caesar's  opinion, 
who,  when  questioned  at  his  last  dinner- 
party as  to  the  most  preferable  mode  of 
death,  replied,  "  That  which  is  the  most 
sudden." 

I  have  careful  records  of  about  five  hun- 
dred death-beds,  studied  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  modes  of  death  and  the 
sensations  of  the  dying.  The  latter  alone 
concern  us  here.  Ninety  suffered  bodily 
pain  and  distress  of  one  sort  or  another, 
eleven  showed  mental  apprehension,  two 
positive  terror,  one  expressed  spiritual  ex- 
altation, one  bitter  remorse.  The  great 
majority  gave  no  sign  one  way  or  the  other; 
like  their  birth,  their  death  was  "a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting."  The  preacher  was  right : 
in  this  matter  man  hath  no  preeminence  over 
the  beast — as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the 
other. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING 
FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


Good  Soldiers  Must  Know  How  to  Shoot 
Straight  and  How  to  Handle  Them- 
selves in  the  Field. 


A  LARGE  delegation  of  members 
of  the  Interstate  National  Guard 
Association  was  received  by  the 
President  on  January  2 2d.  He  strongly 
impressed  certain  practical  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  training  of  both 
militia  and  regular  army.  Parade- 
ground  marching  and  tactical  maneuvers 
are,  he  said,  nowhere  near  as  important 
as  training  which  w'ill  make  men  good 
soldiers  in  time  of  war,  and  he  con- 
tinued : 

As  war  is  carried  on  nowadays,  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  ordinary  work  done  either 
on  the  parade  ground  or  in  the  armory, 
either  by  a  militia  regiment  or  a  regular 
regiment,  amounts  to  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  of  training  except  so  far  as  the 
incidental  effect  it  has  in  accustoming  the 
men  to  act  together  and  to  obey ;  but  they 
are  not  going  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
when  they  get  out  into  the  field.  It  is  abso- 
lutely not  of  the  slightest  consequence  what 
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their  alignment  is,  but  it  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence that  they  shall  know  how  to  take 
cover,  how  to  shoot,  and  how  to  make  them- 
selves at  home  under  any  circumstances. 


THE  NEGRO'S   CHANCE 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 


Booker      T.      Washington,      the      Negro 

Educator,   of   Tuskegee,    Pleads   the 

Right  of  His  Race  to  Work. 


SPEAKING  of  the  future  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his   race,   President   Booker 
T.  Washington  says  in  the  Ameri- 
can Illustrated  Magazijie: 

Whatever  special  difficulties  the  negro 
has  to  face,  whatever  obstacles  race  preju- 
dice or  his  own  history  may  place  in  his 
way,  the  negro,  under  freedom,  has  the 
right  to  work,  at  least  in  the  South,  and 
work  for  the  best  things  the  world  offers. 
He  has  the  opportunity  to  make  himself 
useful  and  to  share  the  benefits  that  his 
genius  and  his  labor  confer  on  those 
around  him.  That  is,  it  seems  to  me,  what 
emancipation  means,  in  practise,  to  the 
negro.  That  is,  after  all,  nearly  all  that  it 
could  mean. 


THE  DISADVANTAGES 

OF  COEDUCATION. 


Mrs.    Craigie    Declares    It    Makes    Girls 

Overbearing    and    Converts    Boys 

Into  Dandies  or  Weaklings. 


MRS.  CRAIGIE,  better  known  to 
the  literary  world  as  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  is  an  American  woman 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  England. 
On  her  recent  visit  to  her  native  land  she 
gave  her  impressions  of  English  life. 
Her  keen  observation,  deepened  and  in- 
tensified by  her  life  on  two  continents, 
and  her  wide  and  close  association  with 
great  thinkers,  lend  weight  to  any  sub- 
ject upon  which  she  expresses  her 
opinions.  She  finds  but  two  objections 
to  coeducation :  one  is  its  effect  on  the 
boys,  and  the  other  on  the  girls. 

Coeducation,  she  says,  is  not  so  danger- 
ous to  the  working  classes  as  to  those  of 


higher  rank.  The  English  working  classes 
are  a  very  sane  lot,  and,  besides,  the  sexes 
seem  better  balanced  among  them  than  in 
the  higher  classes.  In  the  board  schools  it 
may  serve  well  enough,  but  in  the  higher 
classes  coeducation  is  impossible.  It  is 
not  only  the  girls  that  are  to  be  considered. 
Coeducation  not  only  makes  English  girls 
tomboys,  overbearing  and  feverish  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  masculine  schoolmates,  but 
it  also  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  boys. 
The  boys,  being  inevitably  outnumbered, 
five  to  one,  either  become  silly  little  dan- 
dies, ruling  a  feminine  court,  or  are  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  girls  until  their  spirits 
are  broken  and  their  ambition  destroyed. 
All  they  care  for  is  comfort. 

It  is  dreadful  that  young  boys  should  be 
cowed  in  this  way  and,  become  submissive 
to  their  girl  schoolmates,  and  yet  even 
sturdy  boys  must  bow  to  superior  numbers, 
and  twenty  weak  and  sickly  girls  may 
tyrannize  over  four  or  five  boys. 

Mrs.  Craigie's  view  seems  to  harmo- 
nize with  that  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
president  of  Clark  University,  and  one 
of  America's  greatest  educators.  In  dis- 
cussing higher  education  in  this  country, 
he  says  it  reduces  the  rate  of  both  mar- 
riage and  offspring,  so  that  barely  three- 
fourths  of  our  male  graduates  and  only 
about  half  of  our  female  graduates  mar- 
ry, and  those  who  do  so,  marry  late  and 
have  few  children.  In  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  MuNSEY^s  Magazine^  he  says: 

Recent  studies  show  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  girls  actually  wish  they  were  boys. 
Their  ideals  grow  masculine,  and  we  seem 
slowly  to  be  developing  a  female  sex  with- 
out a  female  character.  So  far  have  the 
actions  against  the  old  restraint  gone  that 
feminists  still  regard  every  effort  to  dif- 
ferentiate as  endangering  a  relapse  to  old 
conditions. 

Again,  the  rapid  feminization  of  our 
schools  encourages  women  teachers  to 
give  their  own  masculine  traits  and  ideals 
free  rein. 

Once  more,  girls'  manners  are  roughened, 
and  they  do  not  develop  pride  in  distinctively 
feminine  qualities,  or  the  grace  and  charm 
of  their  young  womanhood,  or  lack  a  little 
respect  for  their  sex.  Girls  have  much 
responsibility  in  bestowing  the  stimulus  of 
their  approval  aright.  It  is  said  that  asso- 
ciation with  boys  makes  high-school  girls 
less  poetic,  impulsive,  romantic,  their  con- 
duct more  thoughtful,  but  I  maintain, 
women  teachers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  this  is  unfortunate ;  that 
something    is    wrong    with    the   girl    in    the 
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middle   teens    who    is    not   gushy   or    senti- 
mental,  at  least  at  times. 

So  it  is  said  that  the  presence  of  girls 
is  humanizing  for  boys,  but  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  boy  at  this  age  who 
can  truly  be  called  a  perfect  gentleman.  I 
do  not  like  to  urge  that  he  should  be  a 
little  rowdy  or  barbaric,  but  vigor  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  primness,  and  mascu- 
linity at  this  age  does  not  normally  take 
a  high  polish.  Nature  impels  boys  to  get 
away,  in  certain  respects,  from  girls  and 
women,  whoever  they  are.  Some  suffer 
subtle  eviration,  while  others  react,  with 
coarseness  toward  femininity,  if  held  in 
too  close  quarters  with  girls. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
HARPER  AND  HIS  WORK. 


Appreciations  of  the  Man  Who  Built  Up 

Out  of   a   Fresh-V/ater   College   the 

Great  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  proposed  monument  to  the  late 
President  William  Rainey  Harper 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  library  building. 
Thus  will  be  fittingly  suggested  the 
practical  trend  of  his  life,  in  which 
scholarship  was  joined  with  utilitarian- 
ism. So  businesslike  were  this  educator's 
methods  in  building  up  a  great  university 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  provincial  col- 
lege that  he  was  severely  criticized  for 
the  seeming  incongruity  between  his 
aims  and  the  means  he  used.  And  yet, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  said : 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  policies, 
his  personality  now  appears  in  a  fine  and 
heroic  light.  No  one  can  consider  the  ad- 
mirable fortitude  and  self-forgetting  equa- 
nimity he  displayed  in  his  long  and  hopeless 
fight  against  pain  and  death,  without  per- 
ceiving that  here  was  a  heroic  soul,  to 
which  epithets  borrowed  from  trade  had 
no  proper  application. 

As  his  administration  proceeded  along 
the  golden  way  laid  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  it 
became  evident  that  President  Harper  faced 
all  problems  as  new  problems,  and  that  his 
optimism  admitted  no  difficulties.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago lacked  college  life  and  spirit,  college 
life  and  spirit  were  straightway  improvised, 
or  at  least  encouraged,  by  the  appointment 


of  a  famous  athlete  to  the  faculty,  and 
later  by  the  building  of  dormitories.  No 
detail  of  university  life  escaped  him.  If 
he  lacked  some  of  the  finer  sympathies 
and  perceptions  that  go  to  make  the  ideal 
university  president,  he  was  a  figure  in- 
stinct with  vital  energy,  ingenious  and  re- 
sourceful in  all  matters — in  its  qualities 
and  defects  thoroughly  American  and  of 
our  time.  The  present,  in  which  he  lived 
by  preference,  will  give  him  an  almost  un- 
bounded admiration;  sober  judgment  based 
upon  the  past  will  gradually  smooth  the 
inequalities   of  his   work. 

President  Harper  was  a  man  who  did 
things.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  him- 
self placed  the  highest  importance  upon 
his  executive  work;  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  remembered 
as  a  Hebrew^  scholar  and  the  author  of 
abstruse  commentaries.  But  a  man  is 
not  always  himself  the  best  judge  of  the 
relative  values  of  his  own  work.  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  writing  in 
the  Boston  Transcript^  thus  estimates 
President  Harper's  career : 

To  sum  up,  the  great  characteristic  of 
President  Harper  was  his  unflagging  and 
generous  belief  that  things  could  be  done. 
In  his  thirteen  years  of  service  he  saw 
Chicago  University  rise  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  world's  institutions  of 
learning.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  a  thing  must  be  abandoned  or  even 
postponed  because  it  was  difficult.  When 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  law 
school,  he  created  it.  He  found  the  Blaine 
School  of  Training  for  Teachers  in  exist- 
ence, and  absorbed  it.  Nothing  seemed  be- 
yond his  powers,  yet  he  always  had  time 
for  the  visitor  and  the  guest,  kept  up  his 
teaching  to  the  last,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  Chicago  and  of  Illinois. 
Who  can  doubt  that  President  Harper's 
intensity  of  love  and  service  for  the  univer- 
sity of  which  he  was  really  the  founder 
and  always  the  principal  force  shortened 
his  days,  and  yet  who  could  wish  to  leave 
a  more  enduring  monument  than  his  life- 
work? 

The  presidents  of  several  colleges 
have  spoken  of  him  as   follows : 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University :  "  President  Harper's  death  de- 
prives the  country  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  attractive  figures,  and  the 
last  months  of  his  life  have  added  a  touch 
of  heroism  through  which  he  won  the 
warm  admiration  of  the  whole  country. 
Mis  loss  is  very  serious  indeed." 
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President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity :  "  President  Harper  was  preeminent  as 
an  educational  administrator,  and  was  the 
greatest  college  president  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  University  of  Chicago  will  re- 
main for  all  time  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory." 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale:  ''  President 
Harper  was  a  brilliant  instructor,  skilful 
organizer,  and  a  man  of  rare  business 
ability." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard:  "  His  life, 
wonderfully  active  and  energetic,  was 
brought,  by  excessive  work,  to  too  early  a 
close." 


THE  MEANING  OF 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 


A  Radical  View  of  a  Radical  Policy,  as 

Expressed      by      a      Well-Known 

Radical   of   Chicago. 


PUBLICISTS  are  generally  agreed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  great 
changes  now  progressing  in 
American  political  sentiment.  The 
country,  we  are  informed,  after  wrest- 
ling successfully  with  the  problems  of 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  ready  to 
concern  itself  with  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  what  has  been  accumulated. 
We  are  growing  rich  almost  too  fast. 
We  produce  such  vast  quantities  of 
everything  needed  by  mankind  that  we 
hear  of  *'  production  outrunning  con- 
sumption." 

In  this  new  condition  Clarence  S. 
Darrow,  the  well-known  Chicago  lawyer 
and  student  of  economics,  sees  the  ex- 
planation of  the  growth  of  sentiment 
favoring  public  ownership.  Writing  in 
the  International  Quarterly,  he  takes 
advanced  Radical  ground  as  follows : 

Public  ownership  sentiment  has  had  a 
remarkable  growth  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years.  This  sentiment 
is  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  present  division 
of  wealth  is  at  once  unjust  and  absurd. 
All  sorts  of  theories  for  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  have  found  ready 
advocates  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
in  every  enlightened  nation  of  the  world. 
However  various  the  plans  and  schemes  of 
social  change,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
tendency    of    all    nations    has    been    toward 


a  wider  and  completer  collective  life.  In 
every  country  in  the  world  the  people  have 
been  constantly  enlarging  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  State,  and  political  organiza- 
tions are  more  and  more  becoming  indus- 
trial institutions. 

In  Europe,  municipal  and  even  national 
ownership  of  public  utilities  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  radical  or  new,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  these  ideas  abroad  has  had 
much  to  do  with  sentiment  in  the  United 
States. 

The  most  casual  student  of  social  ques-- 
tions  has  likewise  seen  the  enormous  for- 
tunes that  have  been  built  up  by  the  private 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  The  larger 
part  of  all  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by 
public-service  corporations  are  based  upon 
franchises  and  not  on  private  property.  By 
this  means  the  public  is  constantly  and 
systematically  taxed  upon  its  own  property, 
and  this  vast  tax,  in  the  shape  of  interest 
on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stock,  is  taken 
by  a  handful  of  exploiters  and  stock-jobbers 
— who  have  thus  contrived  to  build  up  pri- 
vate fortunes   from   public   wealth. 


GOOD  ADVICE,  GRATIS. 

FROM  A  RICH  MAN. 


The   Characteristic   Philosophy  of   Russell 

Sage,    the    Most    Contented    Multi- 

Millionaire  in  New  York. 


NEARLY  ninety  years  of  age  and 
weighted  with  scores  of  millions, 
Russell  Sage  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  completely  satisfied  rich  men  in  the 
world.  This  is  true,  for  "  he  himself 
has  said  it,  and  'tis  greatly  to  his 
credit." 

Russell  Sage  is  now  the  oldest  of  the 
money-kings  of  New  York.  He  was  born 
seventeen  years  before  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  threw  off  the  harness  of  business 
five  years  ago.  The  original  John  Jacob 
Astor  died  at  eighty-four,  and  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  at  eighty-two.  But 
Russell  Sage  still  is  standing  at  the  tiller 
of  his  gold-ballasted  craft,  as  keen  and 
sharp-eyed  as  he  ever  was.  Of  all  the 
famous  figures  of  Wall  Street,  only 
Daniel  Drew  lived  to  greater  years;  and 
Drew  lost  all  his  millions  before  he 
ended   his   long   career   as   a   speculator. 

Mr.  Sage  is  as  saving  in  his  opinions 
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as  in  his  money,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he 
can  be  persuaded  to  make  his  mind  an 
open  book  for  the  general  public.  But 
recently  he  consented  to  give  the  New 
York  World  the  full  story  of  life  as  he 
sees  it.  It  is  the  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sage  philosophy  that  he  has 
ever  given  to  the  public.  Whatever  this 
advice  may  be  worth  to  you,  it  has  been 
worth  about  a  hundred  millions  to  Rus- 
sell  Sage : 

I  think,  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again,  it  would  be  as  honest,  as  simple,  as 
home-loving  as  I  could  make  it.  I  would 
try  with  all  my  power  for  home-like  com- 
fort, happiness,  and  long  life,  as  against 
show,  shallov,^  pleasure,  and  a  short  exist- 
ence. Home  life  is  best.  Clubs  are  only 
a  place  for  idle  old  men  and  wasteful  young 
men. 

Great  wealth  is  not  everything,  by  any 
means.  The  mere  making  of  money  is 
not  the  only  criterion  of  success.  Many 
men  whose  names  are  our  common  heri- 
tage have  died  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, or  even  in  poverty.  Money  is  not 
a  measure  of  brains. 

Real  success  is  often  achieved  after  many 
failures.  An  active  man  builds  success  upon 
a  foundation  of  failure ;  a  passive  man  does 
not.  A  real  man  is  not  hurt  by  hard  knocks. 
Hard   knocks   make   character. 

I  think,  had  I  my  life  to  live  over  again, 
I  would  make  charity  a  life  study.  It  is 
a  science.  It  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day. 
The  older  a  man  lives  the  more  he  gets 
to  realize  this.  From  my  own  investiga- 
tions I  have  found  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  professional  mendicants  that  prey 
upon  the  well-to-do  and  charitably  inclined. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  taken  a  whole 
month's  batch  of  appealing  letters  and  have 
had  them  thoroughly  investigated  by  trained 
agents.  Very  few  have  been  found  to  possess 
real  merit.  Most  of  the  appeals  were  from 
persons  who  would  not  help  themselves 
even   with   the  aid  of  a  helping  hand. 

Real  charity  is  dispensed  without  the 
blare  of  trumpets.  Notoriety  and  profes- 
sional philanthropy,  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving in  any  guise,  have  always  been  re- 
pugnant to  me.  I  have  never  asked  for 
any  publicity  for  what  I  have  done.  Silence 
has  invariably  been  my  rule  and  practise. 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I  am 
sure  1  should  not  attempt  to  move  in  what 
is  termed  "  society."  I  would  rather  be 
one  of  a  few  gathered  together  by  a  bond 
of  friendship  than  to  partake  of  all  the 
glitter  and  hollowncss  of  what  is  called 
the  "  Four  Hundred."  The  friendship  of 
a    few    outlives    life    itself.      Friendship    re- 


members ;  society  forgets.  In  the  home 
only  is  there  true  happiness.  It  is  there 
that  a  man's  best  ideas  get  their  birth 
and  grow. 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I 
would  marry  even  earlier  than  I  did.  The 
tender  care  of  a  good  wife  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  am  thankful,  indeed, 
that  I  have  had  this  in  the  fullest  measure. 

Thrift  is  the  first  element  of  successful 
manhood.  When  you  have  made  your 
fortune,  it  is  time  enough  to  think  about 
spending  it.  Two  suits  of  clothes  are 
enough  for  any  young  man.  The  only 
thought  that  a  young  man  need  spend  about 
his  clothes  is  to  look  out  for  bargains  at 
the  lowest  price. 

Let  him  be  on  the  lookout  for  cheap  hats, 
bargains  in  shoes,  knockdowns  in  suits.  He 
is  fostering  business  traits  that  augur  well 
for  his   success  in  j^ears  to   come. 

The  boy  who  knows  bargains  in  socks 
makes  the  man  who  knows  bargains  in 
stocks. 

Fifty  cents  is  enough  for  a  straw  hat; 
it  will  last  two  seasons.  You  can  get  for 
thirty-nine  cents  an  unlaundered  white  shirt 
which  is  excellent.  You  can  get  a  good 
undershirt  for  twenty-five  cents.  Silk  is 
not  for  salaried  men.  Fine  clothes  bring 
sham  pleasure.  Don't  try  to  rival  the 
flowers  of  the  field. 

A  rich  man  does  not  work  for  himself 
alone.  He  is  really  the  nation's  agent. 
He  turns  his  wealth  over  constantly  in  a 
way  that  helps  others.  No  one  need  be 
alarmed  over  the  constant  increase  in  the 
wealth  limit.  Big  enterprises  require  big 
men. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  money-curse. 
It  is  the  man,  not  the  money,  that  makes 
the  amount  of  individual  wealth  wrong. 
A  good  man  cannot  have  too  much  money. 

And  so  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  if  I  had 
my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  try  just 
as  hard  as  I  knew  how  to  turn  my  money 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  might  do  the 
most  good  to  other  men. 

I  would  live  no  differently.  I  would  do 
as  hard  a  day's  work  as  I  knew  how.  I 
would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  take  vacations 
to  recuperate.  I  would  get  my  pleasure 
simply.  I  would  dine  simply  on  plain  food. 
After  dinner  there  would  be  a  little  reading 
of  the  papers  or  of  good  books,  a  chat  with 
friends  that  might  drop  in,  and  maybe  a 
game  of  whist.  I  get  plenty  of  relaxation 
from  an  exciting  rubber.  When  the  game 
is  over,  my  day  is  done.  I  sleep  like  a  top 
till  morning. 

That  would  be  my  life  if  I  had  it  to  live 
over.  All  my  life  my  home  has  been  my 
haven  of  happiness. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Labor-Unions. 


By  ELISHA  jay  EDWARDS. 


An  Authoritative    Statement  of  the    President's  Views  Upon  the  Greatest 

Industrial  Question  of  the  Day. 


An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


IN  the  unseasonable  heat  of  Labor  Day, 
1898,  a  committee,  small  in  numbers, 
but  somewhat  self-conscious  and  of 
impressive  dignity,  ventured  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point  that  it  might  discuss  with 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  First 
United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  the  ex- 
pediency of  nominating  him  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  for  Governor  of  New 
York. 

As  these  perspiring  committeemen, 
who  were  followed  by  other  politicians, 
mounted  the  sand-dunes  beyond  which 
lay  the  camp  of  the  Rough  Riders,  they 
saw,  silhouetted  against  a  sky  whose 
horizon  is  the  sea,  the  commander  of 
that  historic  regiment. 

A  Commander  of  Men. 

Roosevelt  stood  before  his  tent,  not 
heeding  the  approach  of  these  friends 
and  politicians.  With  eager  eyes,  and 
through  a  strangely  unfamiliar  pair  of 
spectacles,  of  polished  steel  or  nickeled 
frame,  he  was  watching  the  movement  of 
his  troopers,  who  were  moving  over  the 
sandy  plain  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant. 

There  came  from  Colonel  Roosevelt 
quick  and  hearty  ejaculations,  as  if  he 
was  so  rejoiced  at  the  steady,  disciplined 
marching  of  his  regiment  that  he  could 
find  no  better  way  to  express  his  joy 
than  by  fervent  expressions  of  "  Good!  " 
or,  again,  '*  Well  done !  " 

The  hot  sun  of  that  unusually  heated 
September  week  caused  a  sort  of  mirage 
— a  quivering,  visible  movement  of  the 
atmosphere  arising  by  reflection  from  the 
sand,  so  that  the  Rough  Riders  seemed 
to  be  observed  as  through  a  glass. 

After  a  few  moments  of  enthusiastic 
inspection     of     the     distant     regiment, 


Colonel  Roosevelt  received  his  visitors 
cordially,  and  motioned  them  to  the  open 
tent,  which  was  furnished  with  the 
rigorous  simplicity  of  a  true  cam- 
paigner, yet  offered  abundant  hospitality. 
As  his  friends  were  entering  the  tent,  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and,  turning 
toward  his  regiment,  said : 

"  There  is  perfect  order,  perfect  disci- 
pline, and  yet  every  man  of  that  regi- 
ment thinks !  " 

The  Golden    Rule    Paraphrased. 

In  this  comment  there  is  to  be  dis- 
covered President  Roosevelt's  view  of 
what  the  wise  and  beneficial  combination 
of  men  into  labor  organizations  may  ulti- 
mately become.  Years  before,  he  had 
reasoned  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  labor-unions.  He 
did  not  fully  accept  the  familiar  motto, 
**  One  for  all  and  all  for  one."  Instead, 
he  formulated  for  himself  another, 
which  was  after  all  merely  a  paraphrase 
of  the  golden  rule : 

"  All  for  all,  and  every  one  for  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capable — the  best 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically." 

Roosevelt  came  into  active  life  at  a 
time  when  the  labor-unions,  under 
sincerely  well-meant  leadership,  were 
emerging  from  a  period  of  struggle  and 
disorder.  Their  dominant  idea,  as  it 
seemed  to  many  observers,  was  to  use  the 
weapon  that  is  called  the  strike,  and  to 
intensify  the  power  of  that  weapon  by 
acts  of  violence.  He  had  just  entered 
Harvard  when  the  anarchy  and  devasta- 
tion that  accompanied  the  railroad 
strikes  of  the  summer  of  1877  spread 
terror  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  that 
fierce  industrial  conflict.     He  felt  even 
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then  that  men  who  labored  could  not  be 
brought  to  such  a  condition  of  despera- 
tion that  they  were  willing  to  use  the 
torch  unless  they  had  some  sense  of  un- 
just treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
torch  and  the  shooting  and  the  roll  of 
drums  and  march  of  troops  most  grave- 
ly impressed  the  college  student,  and  led 
him  to  give  much  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  labor  organizations. 

Roosevelt  and   the   Railway   Men. 

His  attention  was  specially  fixed  upon 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers. He  was  persistent  and  insistent 
in  his  inquiries  of  all  who  could  give 
him  information  as  to  the  philosophy 
upon  which  this  body  based  its  organiza- 
tion. He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Arthur,  and  of  others 
who  assisted  Arthur  in  the  creation  of 
the  brotherhood. 

Later,  when  he  had  become  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,  he  was 
present  at  a  State  convention  held  in 
Utica.  He  was  one  of  a  considerable 
number  of  delegates  and  politicians  who 
went  from  Albany  to  Utica  on  a  cold 
and  stormy  winter  afternoon.  The  train 
made  its  way  against  the  winter  tempest 
with  some  difficulty.  When  it  rolled 
into  the  station  at  Utica,  Roosevelt 
parted  for  a  moment  from  his  associates, 
and  they  saw  him  making  his  way,  with 
characteristic  quick  and  decisive  steps,  to 
the  engine.  Reaching  up,  he  grasped 
the  hands  of  the  engineer  and  the  fire- 
man, and  gave  them  a  hearty  word  of 
thanks,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  sense 
of  what  they  were  as  men  and  skilled 
artisans,  and  of  what  they  had  done 
that  afternoon. 

Many  have  thought  that  President 
Roosevelt's  custom  of  shaking  hands 
with  the  locomotive  engineer  and  the 
fireman  at  the  end  of  a  journey  was  of 
recent  adoption,  but  he  began  it  as  long 
ago  as  the  time  when  he  entered  public 
life.  Possibly,  and  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  in  this  kindly 
courtesy  he  reflected  his  sense  of  the 
intellectual  and  economic  triumph  which 
characterizes  the  perfecting  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Locomotive  Engineers. 

His  Interest  in  Labor's  Battles. 

A  year  before  Roosevelt  was  candidate 
for  mayor  of  New  York,  he  being  then  in 


his  twenty-eighth  year,  there  broke  out 
the  dangerous  agitation  that  has  passed 
into  history  as  the  Missouri  Pacific 
strike.  The  details  of  this  affair  were 
eagerly  sought  by  Roosevelt.  Lie  would 
stop  whatever  work  he  had  in  hand  in 
order  to  gather  from  any  one  who  was 
well  informed  not  merely  the  incidents 
of  the  strike,  but  the  characteristics  of 
the  leader  of  the  strikers,  Martin  Irons, 
and  of  his  associates. 

At  that  time,  Roosevelt  spoke  with  em- 
phasis in  deploring  the  acts  of  violence 
which  the  greatly  inflamed  employees 
committed.  He  looked  upon  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  of  property  as  not 
merely  criminal  in  itself,  but  as  sure,  if 
persisted  in,  to  do  harm  to  all  labor 
organizations.  But  he  seemed  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  skill  and  energy,  the  per- 
sonal force,  the  power  of  discipline  and 
of  leadership,  which  had  enabled  a  rail- 
way mechanic  like  Irons  to  obtain 
supreme  leadership  and  mastery  over 
many  thousands  of  intelligent .  American 
working  men. 

When  Roosevelt  was  president  of  the 
Police  Board  of  New  York  he  was  al- 
most as  greatly  concerned  about  a  strike 
involving  the  tailors,  garment-cutters, 
and  others  whose  employment  was  with 
the  needle,  sewing-machine,  or  shears,  as 
if  he  himself  was  of  their  vocation.  The 
poverty  of  the  strikers  had  been  extreme, 
their  wages  being  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  meat 
once  a  week,  and  for  the  narrowest  and 
most  squalid  kind  of  tenement  in  which 
to  sleep.  He  learned  that  these  condi- 
tions had  been  somewhat  improved 
through  the  formation  of  the  garment- 
workers  into  a  labor-union.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  one  Barondess,  a 
man  of  crude  and  yet  real  force,  who 
had  skilfully  perfected  their  organiza- 
tion. 

So  it  was  at  all  times  when  there  were 
important  strikes  or  agitations  that 
Roosevelt  displayed  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  individual.  The  creation  of  one 
or  another  labor-union  by  some  man  of 
original  native  force  of  mind  was  sure 
to  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  new  leader.  He  has 
always  seemed  to  be  far  more  interested 
in  the  personality,  the  temperament,  and 
the  intellectual  gifts  of  those  who  have 
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emerged  from  the  ranks  of  working  men, 
and  have  taken  leadership  among  their 
fellows,  than  in  the  achievements  of 
those  who  have  built  railroads,  concen- 
trated industrial  organizations  of  vast 
capital,  or  mastered  the  secrets  of  nature 
bv  means  of  inventive  apparatus. 

His  Belief  in  Individualism. 

In  nothing  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  said  or  done  since  he  entered  public 
life  has  he  so  firmly  and  impressively 
illustrated  his  faith  in  individualism,  so 
to  call  it,  as  in  his  relations  to  the  labor 
organizations.  He  looks  upon  them  as 
no  more  than  a  means  to  an  individual 
end.  He  has  scant  patience  with  those 
who  dream  of  a  grand  socialism  of  la- 
bor, with  every  man  standing  upon  an 
equality. 

The  President  is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  labor-unions  to 
secure  agreement  with  all  employers  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
But  he  is  fearful  that  any  restriction  of 
the  amount  of  labor  that  a  man  is  per- 
mitted to  do  in  one  day  is  an  economic 
blunder.  He  holds  that  it  runs  counter 
to  individuality,  and  will  ultimately 
prove  to  impair  the  fine  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  benefit  which  wisely 
managed  labor-unions  will  always  have. 

President  Roosevelt's  philosophy  of 
life,  of  its  obligations  and  its  opportuni- 
ties, is  that  each  individual  should  de- 
velop as  perfectly  as  is  possible  what- 
ever his  native  talent  may  be.  To  do 
that,  in  his  view,  involves  struggle,  and 
struggle  always  entails  leadership.  And 
it  has  seemed  to  him  that  in  this  process 
of  high  development  of  native  gifts  the 
man  who  is  obliged  to  work  for  wages, 
whether  he  be  a  skilled  artisan  or  a 
humble  mechanic,  must  look  to  his  fel- 
lows for  help.  Therefore,  inevitably, 
there  have  sprung  up  associations  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  like  articles. 

Roosevelt  and  the  IVIine-Workers. 

Of  all  the  addresses  and  writings  in 
which  the  President  has  expounded  his 
philosophy  of  labor,  he  probably  best 
epitomized  his  opinions  when  he  de- 
livered his  speech  to  the  miners  at 
Wilkes-Barre,   last   October. 

"  I    strongly    believe,"    he    said,    "  in 


trade-unions  wisely  and  justly  handled, 
in  which  the  rightful  purpose  to  benefit 
those  connected  with  them  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  do  injustice  or 
wrong  to  others.  I  believe  in  the  duty 
of  capitalists  and  wage-workers  to  try 
to  seek  one  another  out,  to  understand 
one  another's  point  of  view,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  show  broad  and  kindly  human 
sympathy  one  with  the  other." 

That  philosophy  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  President's  strong  faith  in  what 
may  be  called  individualism.  In  his 
view,  the  labor-union  serves  its  chief 
purpose  when  it  makes  possible  the  high- 
est development  of  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  each  individual  by  his  Creator. 

With  this  understanding  it  is  easy  to 
explain  the  personal  interest  President 
Roosevelt  has  in  all  of  those  who  are 
leaders  in  labor  organizations.  The 
energy,  the  far-reaching  understanding, 
the  tact,  and  the  frequent  use  of  some- 
what imperious  power,  all  of  which  were 
necessary  to  bring  the  army  of  mine- 
workers  into  one  compact  organization, 
and  all  of  which  have  been  exemplified 
by  John  Mitchell,  were  sure  to  appeal 
very  strongly  to  Theodore   Roosevelt. 

Twice  since  he  became  President  he 
has  had  executive  opportunity  for  show- 
ing, not  merely  by  word  but  in  deed, 
exactly  what  is  his  understanding  of  la- 
bor organizations  and  of  their  rights  and 
limitations.  To  this  day  the  world  does 
not  accurately  measure  Roosevelt's  ac- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  portentous  strug- 
gle between  the  anthracite  coal-miners 
and  their  employers.  At  that  crisis, 
when  there  was  danger  of  something  like 
civil  war,  or  at  least  of  industrial 
anarchy  and  suffering,  he  seemed  to  be 
impelled  by  precisely  the  same  motives 
as  those  that  actuated  him  in  bringing 
about  the  conference  for  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  After  confidential 
communication  with  ex- President  Cleve- 
land, who  warmly  approved  his  proposed 
plan,  he  offered  to  open  the  door  for  a 
settlement  of  the  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween the  miners  and  the  mine-owners. 
As  his  correspondence  with  ex- President 
Cleveland  shows,  he  did  not  consider,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  the  rights  and  limita- 
tions of  the  labor  organizations  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  upon  the  other,  the  legal 
position    of   those    who   control    capital, 
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credit,  transportation,  and  mines.  He 
spoke  for  the  much-suffering  public.  He 
realized  that  no  other  than  he  could  with 
any  prospect  of  success  offer  to  serve  as 
mediator. 

No  Respecter  of  Persons. 

When  the  representatives  of  capital 
first  met  the  President,  they  were  under 
the  delusion  that  he  had  invited  them  to 
meet  him  because  he  fully  sympathized 
with  the  miners'  labor  organization.  But 
at  that  first  meeting  these  kings  of 
finance  and  of  transportation  and  of  the 
mining  industry  perceived  that  Roosevelt 
gloried  in  his  sense  of  manhood,  and  that 
his  courtesy  to  John  Mitchell,  and  his 
recognition  of  John  Mitchell's  leader- 
ship, were  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  men  possessed  of  immense 
capital  and  consequently  of  great  power. 

Capital  was  mistaken,  however,  in  its 
presumption  that  Roosevelt  was  its 
enemy.  It  was  learned  in  the  course  of 
the  several  interviews  with  the  President 
that  he  had  as  firm  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  combinations  of  capital  and 
credit  as  he  had  in  the  imperative  need 
that  those  who  work  with  the  hand 
should  also  combine  for  common  benefit. 

In  private,  President  Roosevelt  has  ex- 
pressed his  unbounded  admiration  for 
the  courage  of  that  business  statesman- 
ship which,  within  a  generation,  has  so 
mastered  the  West  as  to  make  its  prairies 
rich  in  harvests  and  its  population  con- 
tinuous and  thriving  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  But  he  has  quite 
as  much  admiration  for  the  native  (]uali- 
ties,  and  for  the  stern  training  and 
disciplining  of  those  qualities,  whereby 
a  coal-miner  succeeded  in  organizing  for 
a  common  purpose  a  vast  army  of  m.en 
whose  toil  is  hidden  from  the  sunlight, 
and  whose  faces  are  blackened  as  they 
come,  with  lanterns  on  their  caps,  from 
the  dismal  caverns  where  they  delve. 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  has  spoken  to 
his  friends  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  President  upon  the  capitalists  whom 
he  met  at  these  interviews  in  which  the 
way  was  prepared  for  a  settlement  of  the 
anthracite  coal  strike.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  no  respecter  of 
persons  by  reason  of  the  incidental  power 
any  one  might  possess,  but  was  only  a 
respecter   and   admirer  of  manhood. 


The  second  of  the  executive  opportuni- 
ties came  when  a  demand  was  made  that 
none  but  a  member  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion should  be  employed  in  one  of  the 
government  departments.  The  Presi- 
dent's reply  was  emphatic.  The  gov- 
ernment as  a  government  could  not,  he 
said,  recognize  either  labor  organizations 
as  against  an  individual  or  an  individual 
as  against  a  labor  organization.  At  one 
meeting  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  some 
of  those  who  were  of  the  labor  world,  he 
declared  tliat  no  combination,  whether  of 
capital,  or  of  credit,  or  any  wherein  the 
bond  of  union  is  a  common  kind  of  labor, 
can  in  the  long  run  prosper  if  it  forgets 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  He  has 
over  and  over  again  inculcated  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  right  of  judgment, 
deeming  that  to  contain  the  very  spirit  of 
American  institutions. 

The   Enjoyment  in  Labor. 

The  President  is  quoted  by  his  friends 
as  having  recently  expressed  his  confi- 
dent belief  that  the  labor  organizations 
are  coming  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  view 
that  the  right  to  exercise  individual 
judgment  must  not  be  forgotten  or 
ignored.  He  has  no  doubt  that  ulti- 
mately, if  wisely  and  justly  handled, 
they  will  give  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  morally, 
intellectually,  and  physically. 

The  time,  he  thinks,  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  sense  of  individuality  may  be 
sufficient  to  teach  the  lesson  that  in 
every  kind  of  labor  the  laborer  may  find 
enjoyment — the  florist  and  the  harvester 
in  the  mystery  of  the  growth  and  color- 
ing of  the  products  of  the  field,  the 
granite-worker  in  the  tracings  of  geology, 
the  carpenter  in  the  beauty  of  geometry 
and  in  the  fine  penciling  which  nature 
has  left  in  the  native  wood,  ^^'ork  un- 
dertaken in  this  spirit  is  no  longer  mere 
mercenary  drudgery,  but  partakes  of  the 
inspiration  that  follows  high  appeal  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculty  of  the 
worker. 

To  give  a  final  summing  up  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  view  of  trade-unions 
and  labor  organizations,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  believes  in  them  because  he  sees 
in  such  combinations  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  each  individual  to  develop  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 


A   Descent   Into   the   Maelstrom. 


BY    EDGAR   ALLAN    POE. 


pDGAR  ALLAN  POE  was  born  in  Boston,  January  19,  1809,  and  died  in 
'-^  Baltimore,  October  7,  1849.  His  father,  David  Poe,  while  a  law  student 
in  Baltimore,  married  Elizabeth  Arnold,  a  beautiful  English  actress,  and  went 
on  the  stage  himself.  Several  years  later  both  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  leaving  three  children,  of  whom  Edgar  was  the  second.  Impressed  by 
the  boy's  extraordinary  beauty  and  intelligence,  John  Allan,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Richmond,  adopted  him. 

Poe  was  then  sent  to  England  to  be  educated.  There  he  spent  five  or  six 
years  in  a  school  at  Stoke  Newington.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
but  remained  only  a  few  months  at  each  institution.  Finally  he  quarreled 
with  Mr.  Allan,  who  died  shortly  afterward ;  and  Edgar  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  will. 

In  1833  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor  offered  two  prizes  of  a  hundred 
dollars  each  for  a  story  and  a  poem.  Poe  won  both.  This  led  to  his  employ- 
ment in  various  editorial  capacities  in  Richmond  and  New  York.  Quarrels 
with  his  employers  usually  resulted  in  his  dismissal.  During  this  period  he 
was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  literary  activity,  however, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  forceful 
figures  in  American  literature. 

Scores  of  authors  have  found  inspiration  in  the  pages  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Sardou,  the  celebrated  French  dramatist,  founded  the  main  incident  of  his 
"  Scrap  of  Paper "  on  Poe's  "  The  Purloined  Letter,"  and  Conan  Doyle 
has  admitted  that  Dupin,  the  detective  who  appears  in  several  of  Poe's  tales, 
was  the  prototype  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  "  A  Descent  Into  the  Maelstrom " 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  representative  of  his  stories. 


WE  had  now  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  loftiest  crag. 
For  some  minutes  the  old 
man  seemed  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  speak. 
"  Not  long  ago,"  said  he  at  length, 
"  and  I  could  have  guided  you  on  this 
route  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  my  sons ; 
but  about  three  years  past  there  happened 
to  me  an  event  such  as  never  happened 
before  to  mortal  man — or  at  least  such  as 
no  man  ever  survived  to  tell  of — and  the 
six  hours  of  deadly  terror  which  I  then 
endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and 
soul. 

"  You  suppose  me  a  very  old  man,  but 
I  am  not.  It  took  less  than  a  single  day 
to  change  these  hairs  from  a  jetty  black 
to  white,  to  weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  un- 
string my  nerves  so  that  I  tremble  at  the 
least   exertion   and   am    frightened   at   a 
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shadow.  Do  you  know  I  can  scarcely 
look  over  this  little  cliff  without  getting 
giddy?" 

The  "  little  cliff,"  upon  whose  edge  he 
had  so  carelessly  thrown  himself  to  rest 
that  the  weightier  portion  of  his  body 
hung  over  it,  while  he  was  only  kept 
from  falling  by  the  tenure  of  his  elbow 
on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge — this 
"  little  cliff  "  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed 
precipice  of  black  shining  rock,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the 
world  of  crags  beneath  us. 

Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to 
within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink. 
In  truth,  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the 
perilous  position  of  my  companion  that 
I  fell  at  full  length  upon  jthe  ground, 
clung  to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and 
dared  not  ev-en  glance  upward  at  the  sky 
— while    I    struggled   in   vain   to   divest 
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myself  of  the  idea  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  mountain  were  in  danger 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  reason  my- 
self into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and 
look  out  into  the  distance. 

"  You  must  get  over  these  fancies," 
said  the  guide;  "  for  I  have  brought  you 
here  that  you  might  have  the  best  possi- 
ble view  of  the  scene  of  that  event  I 
mentioned,  and  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  with  the  spot  just  under  your  eye. 

"  We  are  now,"  he  continued  in  that 
particularizing  manner  which  distin- 
guished him — "  we  are  now  close  upon 
the  Norwegian  coast — in  the  sixty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude — in  the  great  province 
of  Nordland — and  in  the  dreary  district 
of  Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose 
top  we  sit  is  Helseggen,  the  Cloudy. 
Now  raise  yourself  up  a  little  higher — 
hold  on  to  the  grass  if  you  feel  giddy — 
so — and  look  out,  beyond  the  belt  of 
vapor  beneath  us,  into  the  sea." 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  ocean  whose  waters  wore  so 
inky  a  hue  as  to  bring  at  once  to  my  mind 
the  Nubian  geographer's  account  of  the 
Mare  Tenebrarum.  A  panorama  more 
deplorably  desolate  no  human  imagina- 
tion can  conceive. 

To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  there  lay  outstretched, 
like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of 
horribly  black  and  beetling  cliff,  whose 
character  of  gloom  was  but  the  more 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  surf  which 
reared  high  up  against  it  its  white  and 
ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shrieking 
forever. 

Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon 
whose  apex  we  were  placed,  and  at  a 
distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at 
sea,  there  was  visible  a  small  bleak-look- 
ing island ;  or  more  properly,  its  position 
was  discernible  through  the  wilderness 
of  surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

About  two  miles  nearer  the  land  arose 
another  of  smaller  size,  hideously  craggy 
and  barren,  and  encompassed  at  various 
intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean  in  the 
space  between  the  more  distant  island 
and  the  shore  had  something  very  un- 
usual about  it.  Although  at  the  time  so 
strong  a  gale  was  blowing  landward  that 
a  brig  in  the  remote  offing  lay  to  under 


a  double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly 
plunged  her  whole  hull  out  of  sight,  still 
there  was  here  nothing  like  a  regular 
swell,  but  only  a  short,  quick  angry  cross- 
dashing  of  water  in  every  direction — as 
well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  other- 
wise. Of  foam  there  was  little  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks. 

"  The  island  in  the  distance,"  re- 
sumed the  old  man,  "  is  called  by  the 
Norwegians  Vurrgh.  The  one  midway 
is  Moskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen, 
Hotholm,  Keildhelm,  Suarven,  and 
Buckholm.  Farther  off — between  Mos- 
koe and  Vurrgh — are  Otterholm,  Flimen, 
Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm.  These  are 
the  true  names  of  the  places;  but  why 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  name 
them  at  all  is  more  than  either  you  or 
I  can  understand.  Do  you  hear  any- 
thing? Do  you  see  any  change  in  the 
water?  " 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes 
upon  the  top  of  Helseggen — to  which  we 
had  ascended  from  the  interior  of  Lofo- 
den, so  that  we  had  caught  no  glimpse 
of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst  upon  us 
from  the  summit.  As  the  old  man  spoke 
I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually 
increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of  a 
vast  herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American 
prairie ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  per- 
ceived that  wiiat  seamen  term  the  chop- 
ping character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us 
was  rapidly  changing  into  a  current 
which  set  to  the  eastward. 

Even  while  I  gazed,  this  current  ac- 
quired a  monstrous  velocity.  Each  mo- 
ment added  to  its  speed — to  its  head- 
long impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the 
whole  sea,  as  far  as  Vurrgh,  was  lashed 
into  ungovernable  fury,  but  it  was  be- 
tween Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the 
main  uproar  held  its  sway. 

Here  the  vast  bed  of  the  waters, 
seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand  con- 
flicting channels,  burst  suddenly  into 
frenzied  convulsion :  heaving,  boiling, 
hissing,  gyrating  in  gigantic  and  in- 
numerable vortices,  and  all  whirling  and 
plunging  on  to  the  eastward  with  a 
rapidity  which  water  never  elsewhere 
assumes,   except   in   precipitous   descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  there  came  over 
the  scene  another  radical  alteration.  The 
general    surface    grew    somewhat    more 
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smooth,  and  the  whirlpools  one  by  one 
disappeared,  while  prodigious  streaks  of 
foam  became  apparent  where  none  had 
been  seen  before. 

These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out 
to  a  great  distance  and  entering  into 
combination,  took  unto  themselves  the 
gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices, 
and  seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another 
more  vast.  Suddenly — very  suddenly — 
this  assumed  a  distinct  and  definite  ex- 
istence, in  a  circle  of  more  than  a  mile 
in  diameter. 

The  edge  of  the  whirl  was  represented 
by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray ;  but 
no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the 
mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel,  whose  in- 
terior, as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it, 
was  a  smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black 
wall  of  water,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at 
an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees, 
speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a 
swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and 
sending  forth  to  the  winds  an  appalling 
voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not 
even  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever 
lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  heaven. 

"  This,"  said  I  at  length  to  the  old 
man — "  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
great  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom." 

*'  So  it  is  sometimes  termed,"  said  he. 
"  We  Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe- 
strom,  from  the  island  of  Moskoe  in  the 
midway." 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex 
had  by  no  means  prepared  me  for  what 
I  saw.  That  of  Jonas  Ramus,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  circumstantial  of  any, 
cannot  impart  the  faintest  conception 
either  of  the  magnificence  or  of  the  hor- 
ror of  the  scene,  or  of  the  wild  bewilder- 
ing sense  of  the  novel  which  confounds 
the  beholder. 

I  am  not  sure  from  what  point  of  view 
the  writer  in  question  surveyed  it,  nor 
at  what  time ;  but  it  could  neither  have 
been  from  the  summit  of  Helseggen,  nor 
during  a  storm.  There  are  some 
passages  of  his  description,  nevertheless, 
which  may  be  quoted  for  their  details, 
although  their  effect  is  exceedingly 
feeble  in  conveying  an  impression  of  the 
spectacle. 

"  Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  he 
says,  "  the  depth  of  the  water  is  between 
thirty-six  and  forty  fathoms ;  but  on  the 
other   side,   toward   Ver,   this   depth   de- 


creases so  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient 
passage  for  a  vessel,  without  the  risk  of 
splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens 
even  in  the  calmest  weather. 

"  When  it  is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up 
the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mos- 
koe with  a  boisterous  rapidity;  but  the 
roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is 
scarce  equaled  by  the  loudest  and  most 
dreadful  cataracts — the  noise  being 
heard  several  leagues  off;  and  the  vor- 
tices or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent  and 
depth  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  at- 
traction it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  car- 
ried down  to  the  bottom,  and  there  beat 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks;  and  when 
the  water  relaxes  the  fragments  thereof 
are  thrown  up  again. 

"  But  these  intervals  of  tranquillity 
are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood, 
and  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually 
returning.  When  the  stream  is  most 
boisterous,  and  its  fury  heightened  by 
a  storm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within 
a   Norway  mile  of  it. 

"  Boats,  yachts,  and  ships  have  been 
carried  away  by  not  guarding  against  it 
before  they  were  within  its  reach.  It 
likewise  happens  frequently  that  whales 
come  too  near  the  stream  and  are  over- 
powered by  its  violence;  and  then  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  their  bowlings 
and  bellowings  in  their  fruitless  strug- 
gles to  disengage  themselves. 

"  A  bear  once,  attempting  to  swim 
from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caught  by 
the  stream  and  borne  down,  while  he 
roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on 
shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine- 
trees,  after  being  absorbed  by  the  cur- 
rent, rise  again  broken  and  torn  to  such 
a  degree  as  if  bristles  grew  upon  them. 
This  plainly  shows  the  bottom  to  con- 
sist of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they 
are  whirled  to  and  fro." 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I 
could  not  see  how  this  could  have  been 
ascertained  at  all  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  vortex.  The  "  forty 
fathoms  "  must  have  reference  only  to 
portions  of  the  channel  close  upon  the 
shore  either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden. 

The  depth  in  the  center  of  the 
Moskoe-strom  must  be  unmeasurably 
greater.  .  .  .  Looking  down  from 
this  pinnacle  upon  the  howling  Phlege- 
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thon  below,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  simplicity  with  which  the  honest 
Jonas  Ramus  records,  as  a  matter  diffi- 
cult of  belief,  tlie  anecdotes  of  the  whales 
and  the  bears ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  a 
self-evident  thing  that  the  largest  ships 
of  the  line  in  existence,  coming  within 
the  intluence  of  that  deadly  attraction, 
could  resist  it  as  little  as  a  feather  the 
hurricane,  and  must  disappear  bodily 
and  at  once. 

"  Vou  have  had  a  good  look  at  the 
whirl  now,"  said  the  guide;  "and  if 
you  will  creep  round  this  crag,  so  as  to 
get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of 
the  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that 
will  convince  you  I  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Moskoe-strom." 

I  placed  myself  as  he  desired,  and  he 
proceeded : 

"  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once 
owned  a  schooner-rigged  smack  of  about 
seventy  tons'  burden,  with  which  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  among  the 
islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly  to  Vurrgh. 
In  all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good 
fishing,  at  proper  opportunities,  if  one 
has  only  the  courage  to  attempt  it ;  but 
among  the  whole  of  the  Lofoden  coast- 
men  we  three  were  the  only  ones  who 
made  a  regular  business  of  going  out 
to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  you. 

"  The  usual  grounds  are  a  great  way 
lower  down  to  the  southward.  There 
fish  can  be  got  at  all  hours,  without 
much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places 
are  preferred.  The  choice  spots  over 
here  among  the  rocks,  however,  not  only 
yield  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far  greater 
abundance ;  so  that  we  often  got  in  a 
single  day  what  the  more  timid  of  the 
craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a  week. 
In  fact,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  desperate 
speculation :  the  risk  of  life  standing  in- 
stead of  labor,  and  courage  answering 
for   capital. 

"  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about 
five  miles  higher  up  the  coast  than  this ; 
and  it  was  our  practise,  in  fine  weather, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fifteen  minutes' 
slack  to  pusli  across  the  main  channel  of 
the  Moskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool, 
and  then  drop  down  upon  anchorage 
somewhere  near  Otterholm,  or  Sand- 
flesen,  where  the  eddies  are  not  so  vio- 
lent as  elsewhere.  Here  we  used  to  re- 
main  until   nearly  time   for  slack   water 


again,  when  we  weighed  and  made  for 
home. 

"  We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedi- 
tion without  a  steady  side  wind  for  going 
and  coming — one  that  we  felt  sure  would 
not  fail  us  before  our  return ;  and  we  sel- 
dom made  a  miscalculation  upon  this 
point.  Twice,  during  six  years,  we  were 
forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor,  on 
account  of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  indeed  just  about  here ;  and  once 
we  had  to  remain  on  the  grounds  nearly 
a  week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a 
gale  which  blew  up  shortly  after  our  ar- 
rival, and  made  the  channel  too  boister- 
ous to  be  thought  of. 

"  Upon  this  occasion  we  should  have 
been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  every- 
thing (for  the  whirlpools  threw  us  round 
and  round  so  violently  that  at  length  we 
fouled  our  anchor  and  dragged  it),  if  it 
had  not  been  that  we  drifted  into  one  of 
the  innumerable  cross-currents — here  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow — which  drove 
us  under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where  by 
good  luck  we  brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  difficulties  we  encountered 
'  on  the  ground  ' — it  is  a  bad  spot  to  be 
in,  even  in  good  weather;  but  we  made 
shift  always  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
Moskoe-strom  itself  without  accident,  al- 
though at  times  my  heart  has  been  in  my 
mouth  when  we  happened  to  be  a  minute 
or  so  behind  or  before  the  slack. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three 
years  since  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
occurred.  It  was  on  the  10th  of 
July,  18 — ;  a  day  which  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  world  will  never  forget, 
for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most 
terrible  hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of 
the  heavens. 

"  And  yet  all  the  morning,  and  indeed 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
gentle  and  steady  breeze  from  the  south- 
west, while  the  sun  shone  brightly,  so 
that  the  oldest  seaman  among  us  could 
not  have  foreseen  what  was  to  follow. 

"  The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers 
and  myself — had  crossed  over  to  the 
islands  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  and  soon 
nearly  loaded  the  smack  with  fine  fish ; 
which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more 
plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known 
them.  It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch, 
wlicn  we  weighed  and  started  for  home, 
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so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  the  Strom  at 
slack  water,  which  we  knew  would  be 
at  eight, 

**  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  at  our 
starboard  quarter,  and  for  some  time 
spanked  along  at  a  great  rate,  never 
dreaming  of  danger ;  for  indeed  we  saw 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  it. 
All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a 
breeze  from  over  Helseggen.  This  was 
most  unusual ;  something  that  had  never 
happened  to  us,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle uneasy,  without  exactly  knowing  why. 
We  put  the  boat  on  the  wind,  but  could 
make  no  headway  at  all  for  the  eddies ; 
and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  proposing 
to  return  to  the  anchorage,  when,  look- 
ing astern,  we  saw  the  whole  horizon 
covered  with  a  singular  copper-colored 
cloud  that  rose  with  the  most  amazing 
velocity. 

*'  In  the  meantime,  the  breeze  that 
had  headed  us  off  fell  away;  and  we 
were  dead  becalmed,  drifting  about  in 
every  direction.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  give 
us  time  to  think  about  it. 

"  In  less  than  a  minute  the  storm  was 
upon  us;  in  less  than  two  the  sky  was 
entirely  overcast ;  and  what  with  this 
and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  sud- 
denly so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each 
other  in  the  smack. 

"  Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  describe.  The  oldest 
seaman  in  Norway  never  experienced 
anything  like  it.  We  had  let  our  sails 
go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  took  us ; 
but  at  the  first  puff  both  our  masts  went 
by  the  board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed 
off — the  mainmast  taking  with  it  my 
youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed  him- 
self to  it  for  safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of 
a  thing  that  ever  sat  upon  water.  It 
had  a  complete  flush  deck,  with  only  a 
small  hatch  near  the  bow ;  and  this  hatch 
it  had  always  been  our  custom  to  batten 
down  when  about  to  cross  the  Strom,  by 
way  of  precaution  against  chopping 
seas.  But  for  this  circumstance  we 
should  have  foundered  at  once ;  for  we 
lay  entirely  buried  for  some  moments. 
How  my  elder  brother  escaped  destruc- 
tion I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For  my 
part,   as  soon  as   I   had  let   the  foresail 


run,  I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my 
feet  against  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the 
bow,  and  with  my  hands  grasping  a 
ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the  foremast. 

"  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted 
me  to  do  this,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  very  best  thing  I  could  have  done  ; 
for  I  was  too  much  flurried  to  think. 

*'  For  some  moments  I  was  completely 
deluged,  I  say;  and  all  this  time  I  held 
my  breath  and  clung  to  the  bolt.  When 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer  I  raised  my- 
self upon  my  knees,  still  keeping  hold 
with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head 
clear.  Presently  our  little  boat  gave 
herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does  in 
coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid 
herself  in  some  measure  of  the  seas. 

"  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the  better 
of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over  me,  and 
to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody 
grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder  brother 
— and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I 
had  made  sure  that  he  was  overboard; 
but  the  next  moment  all  this  joy  was 
turned  into  horror — for  he  put  his  mouth 
close  to  my  ear  and  screamed  out  the 
word  '  Moskoe-strom  !  ' 

**  No  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feel- 
ings were  at  that  moment.  I  shook  from 
head  to  foot  as  if  I  had  the  most  violent 
fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant 
by  that  one  word  well  enough — I  knew 
what  he  wished  to  make  me  understand. 
With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us  on,  we 
were  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Strom, 
and  nothing  could  save  us ! 

"  You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the 
Strom  channel  we  always  went  a  long 
way  up  above  the  whirl,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  and  then  had  to  wait 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  slack;  but 
now  we  were  driving  right  upon  the  pool 
itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this ! 

"  '  To  be  sure,'  I  thought,  *  we  shall 
get  there  just  about  the  slack — there  is 
some  little  hope  in  that ' ;  but  in  the  mo- 
ment I  cursed  myself  for  being  so  great 
a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all.  I 
knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed, 
had  we  been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the 
tempest  had  spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we 
did  not  feel  it  much  as  we  scudded  be- 
fore it ;  but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which 
at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind, 
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and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up 
into  absolute  mountains. 

"  A  singular  change,  too,  had  come 
over  the  heavens.  Around  in  every 
direction  it  was  still  as  black  as  pitch; 
but  nearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all 
at  once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear  sky — as 
clear  as  I  ever  saw,  and  of  a  deep  bright 
blue — and  through  it  there  blazed  forth 
the  full  moon  with  a  luster  that  I  never 
before  knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up 
everything  about  us  with  the  greatest 
distinctness — but,  O  God,  what  a  scene 
it  was  to  light  up ! 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to 
speak  to  my  brother ;  but  in  some  manner 
which  I  could  not  understand,  the  din 
had  so  increased  that  I  could  not  make 
him  hear  a  single  word,  although  I 
screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in  his 
ear.  Presently  he  shook  his  head,  look- 
ing as  pale  as  death,  and  held  up  one  of 
his  fingers,  as  if  to  say,  '  Listen !  ' 

"  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what 
he  meant ;  but  soon  a  hideous  thought 
flashed  upon  me.  I  dragged  my  watch 
from  its  fob.  It  was  not  going.  I 
glanced  at  its  face  by  the  moonlight,  and 
then  burst  into  tears  as  I  flung  it  far 
away  into  the  ocean.  It  had  run  down 
at  seven  o'clock !  We  were  behind  the 
time  of  the  slack,  and  the  whirl  of  the 
Strom  was  in  full  fury! 

**  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly 
trimmed,  and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves 
in  a  strong  gale,  when  she  is  going 
large,  seem  always  to  slip  from  beneath 
her — which  appears  very  strange  to  a 
landsman ;  and  this  is  what  is  called 
riding,  in  sea  phrase. 

"  Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the 
swells  very  cleverly ;  but  presently  a 
gigantic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right 
under  the  counter,  and  bore  us  with  it 
as  it  rose — up — up — as  if  into  the  sky. 
I  would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave 
could  rise  so  high. 

"  And  then  down  we  came  with  a 
sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that  made 
me  feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling 
from  some  lofty  mountain-top  in  a 
dream.  But  while  we  were  up  I  had 
thrown  a  quick  glance  around,  and  that 
one  glance  was  all-suflicient.  I  saw  our 
exact  position  in  an  instant.  The  Mos- 
koe-strom  whirlpool  was  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  dead  aliead,  but  no  more 


like  the  every-day  Moskoe-strom  than  the 
whirl  as  you  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill- 
race. 

'*  If  I  had  not  known  where  we  were, 
and  what  we  had  to  expect,  I  should  not 
have  recognized  the  place  at  all.  As  it 
was,  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  in 
horror.  The  lids  clenched  themselves  to- 
gether as  if  in  a  spasm. 

"It  could  not  have  been  more  than 
two  minutes  afterward  until  we  suddenly 
felt  the  waves  subside,  and  were  envel- 
oped in  foam.  The  boat  made  a  sharp 
half-turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot  off 
in  its  new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt. 
At  the  same  moment  the  roaring  noise 
of  the  water  was  completely  drowned  in 
a  kind  of  shrill  shriek ;  such  a  sound  as 
you  might  imagine  given  out  by  the 
water-pipes  of  many  thousand  steam-ves- 
sels, letting  off  their  steam  all  together. 

"  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf 
that  always  surrounds  the  whirl ;  and  I 
thought,  of  course,  that  another  moment 
would  plunge  us  into  the  abyss — down 
which  we  could  only  see  indistinctly  on 
account  of  the  amazing  velocity  with 
which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat 
did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at 
all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air-bubble  upon 
the  surface  of  the  surge. 

"  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the 
whirl,  and  on  the  larboard  arose  the 
world  of  ocean  w^e  had  left.  It  stood 
like  a  huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and 
the  horizon. 

"It  may  appear  strange — but  now, 
when  we  were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the 
gulf,  I  felt  more  composed  than  when 
we  were  only  approaching  it.  Having 
made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more,  I 
got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror 
which  unmanned  me  at  first.  I  suppose 
it  was  despair  that  strung  my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  like  boasting,  but  what 
T  tell  you  is  the  truth  :  I  began  to  reflect 
how  magnificent  a  thing  it  was  to  die  in 
such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it  was 
in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  considera- 
tion as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view 
of  so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God's 
power. 

"  I  do  believe  that  I  blushed  with 
sliame  when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind. 
After  a  little  while  I  became  possessed 
with  the  keenest  curiosity  about  the  whirl 
itself.     I  positively  felt  a  wish  to  explore 
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its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was 
going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief 
was  that  1  sliould  never  be  able  to  tell 
my  old  companions  on  shore  about  the 
mysteries  I  should  see. 

*'  These,  no  doubt,  were  singular  fan- 
cies to  occupy  a  man's  mind  in  such 
extremity — and  I  have  often  thought 
since  that  the  revolutions  of  the  boat 
around  the  pool  might  have  rendered  me 
a  little  light-headed. 

"  There  was  another  circumstance 
which  tended  to  restore  my  self-posses- 
sion, and  this  was  the  cessation  of  the 
wind,  which  could  not  reach  us  in  our 
present  situation — for  as  you  saw  your- 
self, the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  this  latter  now  towered  above  us,  a 
high,  black,  mountainous  ridge. 

''If  you  have  never  been  at  sea  in  a 
heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the 
wind  and  spray  together.  They  blind, 
deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and  take  away 
all  power  of  action  or  reflection.  But 
we  were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid 
of  these  annoyances ;  just  as  death- 
condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allowed 
petty  indulgences,  forbidden  them  while 
their  doom  is  yet  uncertain. 

**  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of 
the  belt  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
careered  round  and  round  for  perhaps 
an  hour,  flying  rather  than  floating, 
getting  gradually  more  and  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge. 

'*  All  this  time  I  had  never  let  go  of 
the  ring-bolt.  My  brother  was  at  the 
stern,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty  water 
cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed 
under  the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was 
the  only  thing  on  deck  that  had  not  been 
swept  overboard  when  the  gale  first 
took  us. 

"  As  we  approached  the  brink  of  the 
pit,  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this  and 
made  for  the  ring,  from  which  in  the 
agony  of  his  terror  he  endeavored  to 
force  my  hands,  as  it  was  not  large 
enough  to  afford  us  both  a  secure  grasp. 
I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I 
saw  him  attempt  this  act,  although  I 
knew  he  was  a  madman  when  he  did  it 
— a  raving  maniac  through  sheer  fright. 

"  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  contest 


the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could 
make  no  difference  whether  either  of  us 
held  on  at  all;  so  I  let  him  have  the 
bolt,   and  went  astern  to  the  cask. 

"  This  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing,  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily 
enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel — only 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  immense 
sweeps  and  swelters  of  the  whirl. 
Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new 
position  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to 
starboard  and  rushed  headlong  into  the 
abyss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  prayer  to 
God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

"  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the 
descent,  I  had  instinctively  tightened  my 
hold  upon  the  barrel  and  closed  my 
eyes.  For  some  seconds  I  dared  not 
open  them ;  while  I  expected  instant  de- 
struction and  wondered  that  I  was  not 
already  in  my  death-struggles. 

*'  But  moment  after  moment  elapsed. 
I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had 
ceased ;  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before  while 
in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception 
that  she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took 
courage,  and  looked  once  again  upon 
the  scene. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of 
awe,  horror,  and  admiration  with  which 
I  gazed  about  me.  The  boat  appeared 
to  be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway 
down  upon  the  interior  surface  of  a 
funnel  vast  in  circumference,  prodigious 
in  depth,  and  whose  perfectly  smooth 
sides  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
ebony  but  for  the  bewildering  rapidity 
with  which  they  spun  around,  and  for 
the  gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they 
shot  forth  as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon, 
from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds 
which  I  have  already  described,  streamed 
in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along  the 
black  walls  and  far  away  down  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

*'  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to 
observe  anything  accurately.  The  gen- 
eral burst  of  terrific  grandeur  was  all 
that  I  beheld.  When  I  recovered  my- 
self a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell  in- 
stinctively downward.  In  this  direction 
I  was  able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed 
view,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
smack  hung  on  the  inclined  surface  of 
the  pool. 

*'  She  was  quite  upon  an  even  keel — 
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that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  that  of  the  water;  but  this 
latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed  to 
be  lying  upon  our  beam  ends. 

"  I  could  not  help  observing,  never- 
theless, that  I  had  scarcely  more  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  my  hold  and  foot- 
ing in  this  situation  than  if  we  had  been 
upon  a  dead  level ;  and  this,  I  suppose, 
was  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  we  re- 
volved. 

"  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to 
search  the  very  bottom  of  the  profound 
gulf ;  but  still  I  could  make  out  nothing 
distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in 
which  everything  there  was  enveloped, 
and  over  which  there  hung  a  magnificent 
rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering 
bridge  which  Mussulmans  say  is  the  only 
pathway  between  Time  and  Eternity. 

"  This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  oc- 
casioned by  the  clashing  of  the  great 
walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  to- 
gether at  the  bottom,  but  the  yell  that 
went  up  to  the  heavens  from  out  of  that 
mist   I   dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself, 
from  the  belt  of  foam  above,  had  carried 
us  to  a  great  distance  down  the  slope ; 
but  our  further  descent  was  by  no  means 
proportionate.  Round  and  round  we 
swept ;  not  with  any  uniform  movement, 
but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks  that 
sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred 
yards,  sometimes  nearly  the  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  whirl.  Our  progress  down- 
ward, at  each  revolution,  was  slow  but 
very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide 
waste  of  liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were 
thus  borne,  I  perceived  that  our  boat  was 
not  the  only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the 
whirl.  Both  above  and  below  us  were 
visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large  masses 
of  building  timber  and  trunks  of  trees, 
with  many  smaller  articles,  such  as 
pieces  of  house  furniture,  broken  boxes, 
barrels,  and  staves. 

"  I  have  already  described  the  unnat- 
ural curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  my  original  terrors.  It  appeared  to 
grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  my  dreadful  doom.  I  now 
began  to  watch,  with  a  strange  interest, 
the  numerous  things  that  floated  in  our 
company. 


"  I  must  have  been  delirious,  for  I 
even  sought  amusement  in  speculating 
upon  the  relative  velocities  of  their  sev- 
eral descents  toward  the  foam  below. 
*  This  fir-tree,'  1  found  myself  at  one 
time  saying,  '  will  certainly  be  the  next 
thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and 
disappears ' ;  and  then  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a 
Dutch  merchant  ship  overtook  it  and 
went  down  before. 

"  At  length,  after  making  several 
guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being  deceived 
in  all — this  fact,  the  fact  of  my  inva- 
riable miscalculation,  set  me  upon  a  train 
of  reflection  that  made  my  limbs  again 
tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily  once 
more. 

"  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus 
affected  me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  ex- 
citing hope.  This  hope  arose  partly 
from  memory,  and  partly  from  present 
observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed 
the  coast  of  Lofoden,  having  been  ab- 
sorbed and  then  thrown  forth  by  the 
Moskoe-strom. 

"  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  shattered  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary way — so  chafed  and  roughened 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck 
full  of  splinters ;  but  then  I  distinctly 
recollected  that  there  were  some  of  them 
which  were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now, 
I  could  not  account  for  this  difference 
except  by  supposing  that  the  roughened 
fragments  were  the  only  ones  which  had 
been  completely  absorbed ;  that  the 
others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  tide,  or  from  some  reason 
had  descended  so  slowly  after  entering, 
that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  flood  came — or  of 
the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be. 

"  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either  in- 
stance, that  they  might  be  thus  whirled 
up  again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  with- 
out undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which 
had  been  drawn  in  more  early  or  ab- 
sorbed more  rapidly.  I  made  also  three 
important  observations.  The  first  was, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their 
descent ;  the  second,  that  between  the 
two  masses  of  equal  extent,  the  one 
spherical  and  the  other  of  any  other 
shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of  descent 
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was  with  the  sphere ;  the  third,  that  be- 
tween two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one 
cylindrical,  and  the  other  of  any  other 
shape,  the  cylinder  was  absorbed  the 
more  slowly. 

**  Since  my  escape  I  have  had  several 
conversations  on  this  subject  with  an  old 
schoolmaster  of  the  district ;  and  it  was 
from  him  that  I  learned  the  use  of  the 
words  '  cylinder  '  and  '  sphere.'  He  ex- 
plained to  me — although  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  explanation — how  what  I  had 
observed  was  in  fact  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  forms  of  the  floating  frag- 
ments ;  and  showed  me  how  it  happened 
that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a  vortex, 
offered  more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and 
was  drawn  in  with  greater  diiificulty, 
than  an  equally  bulky  body  of  any  form 
whatever. 

"  There  was  one  startling  circumstance 
which  went  a  great  way  in  enforcing 
these  observations,  and  rendering  me 
anxious  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  this 
was  that  at  every  revolution  we  passed 
something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard 
or  the  mast  of  the  vessel ;  while  many  of 
those  things  which  had  been  on  our  level 
when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  were  now  high 
up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved 
but  little  from  their  original  station. 

"  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I 
resolved  to  lash  myself  securely  to  the 
water  cask  upon  which  I  now  held,  to 
cut  it  loose  from  the  counter,  and  to 
throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water.  I 
attracted  my  brother's  attention  by  signs, 
pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  came 
near  us,  and  did  everything  in  my  power 
to  make  him  understand  what  I  was 
about  to  do. 

"  I  thought  at  length  that  he  compre- 
hended my  design,  but,  whether  this  was 
the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his  head 
despairingly,  and  refused  to  move  from 
his  station  by  the  ring-bolt.  It  was  im- 
possible to  reach  him;  the  emergency  ad- 
liiitted  of  no  delay;  and  so  with  a  bitter 
struggle  I  resigned  him  to  his  fate, 
fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of 
the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the 
counter,  and  precipitated  myself  with  it 
into  the  sea,  without  another  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had 
hoped  it  might  be.     As  it  is  myself  who 


now  tell  you  this  tale — as  you  see  that  I 
did  escape,  and  as  you  are  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  mode  in  which  this  escape 
was  effected,  and  must  therefore  antici- 
pate all  that  I  have  further  to  say,  I  will 
bring  my  story  quickly  to  conclusion. 

"It  might  have  been  an  hour  or  there- 
about after  my  quitting  the  smack, 
when,  having  descended  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four 
wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and 
bearing  my  loved  brother  with  it, 
plunged  headlong,  at  once  and  forever, 
into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The  bar- 
rel to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very 
little  farther  than  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the 
spot  at  which  I  leaped  overboard,  before 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  whirlpool. 

"  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast 
funnel  became  momently  less  and  less 
steep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew 
gradually  less  and  less  violent.  By  de- 
grees the  froth  and  the  rainbow  disap- 
peared, and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky  was 
clear,  the  winds  had  gone  down,  and  the 
full  moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the 
west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the 
shores  of  Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot 
where  the  pool  of  the  Moskoe-strom  had 
been. 

"  It  was  the  hour  of  the  slack,  but  the 
sea  still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves 
from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was 
borne  violently  into  the  channel  of  the 
Strom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  hurried 
down  the  coast  into  the  '  grounds '  of 
the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me  up — 
exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  (now  that 
the  danger  was  removed)  speechless 
from  the  memory  of  its  horror. 

"  Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were 
my  old  mates  and  daily  companions,  but 
they  knew  me  no  more  than  they  would 
have  known  a  traveler  from  the  spirit- 
land.  My  hair,  which  had  been  raven- 
black  the  day  before,  was  as  white  as 
you  see  it  now.  They  say  too  that  the 
whole  expression  of  my  countenance  had 
changed.  I  told  them  my  story;  they 
did  not  believe  it.  I  now  tell  it  to  you; 
and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to  put 
more  faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fish- 
ermen of  Lofoden." 
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FAVORITE    POEMS 

OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


OWEVER  practical  a  man  may  be— however 
deeply  he  may  be  engrossed  in  pursuits  that 
would  seem  to  be  almost  as  barren  of  poetry  as 
a  city  pavement  is  of  verdure — there  is  some 
chord  in  his  heart  that  the  right  poet  may  strike 
and  fill  his  soul  with  melody.  There  is  scarcely 
a  man  in  any  walk  of  life  who  has  not  at  some 
time  in  his  life  come  upon  a  poem  which  seemed 
to  voice  his  own  ideals. 

In  the  private  office  of  President  Roosevelt, 
in  the  White  House,  hangs,  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author,  a  poem  by 
the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas.  The  title  of  the  poem  is 
"  Opportunity."  This  framed  manuscript  and  a  portrait  of  President 
Lincoln  are  the  only  objects  on  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 

In  singular  contrast  with  the  favorite  poem  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln—"  Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud  ?  "  by  William  Knox.  Lincoln  cut  the  poem  from  a  newspaper 
and  committed  it  to  memory.  Several  years  later  he  said  to  a  friend : 
''  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain,"  Subsequently  he  learned  that  the  author  was  Knox, 
a  Scottish  poet,  who  died  in  1825. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

By  the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls. 

MASTER  of  human  destinies  am  l! 
Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  foot- 
steps wait, 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk :  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

I  knock  unbidden,  once,  at  every  gate ! 
If  feasting,  rise ;  if  sleeping,  wake  before 

I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death.    But  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  ceaselessly  implore ; 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return — no  more. 
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Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud  ? 

BY    WILLIAM    KNOX. 

OH,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
]\Ian  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  molder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who  blessed. 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by ; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised. 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  scepter  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter  hath  worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep, 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven. 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and  the  weed. 
That  wither  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen. 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  view  the  same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 

They  loved,  but  their  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come ; 
They  joyed,  but  the  voice  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — aye,  they  died ;  and  we  things  that  are  now. 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
Who  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  twink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draft  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
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Superstitions  of  the  Theater. 


Nearly  Everything  That  Occurs  in  the  Actor's  World   Has  Some  Promise 
of  Good  or  Threat  of  Evil  for  "  the  Show  **  or  the  Individual. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book, 


BESIDES  believing  in  many  of  the 
prevailing  superstitions  the  peo- 
ple of  the  theater  have  a  num- 
ber which  are  distinctly  their 
own.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 
anything  that  occurs  in  the  actor's  world 
that  has  not  some  superstitious  meaning 
attached  to  it,  and  accidents  of  the  most 
trivial  character  are  construed  by  him 
into  good  or  evil  omens. 

To  the  actor,  such  simple  things  as  the 
lodging  of  a  drop-curtain  or  the  upsetting 
of  his  make-up  box,  are  sure  forerunners 
of  bad  luck,  as  likewise  is  the  breaking  of 
a  stick  of  black  grease-paint  in  the  per- 
former's hand.  If  he  stubs  his  toe  on 
making  a  stage  entry,  he  considers  him- 
self irretrievably  '*  hoodooed "  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Yellow   is  an   Unlucky  Color. 

There  are  certain  shades  of  yellow 
that  are  supposed  to  exert  an  evil  in- 
fluence when  worn  in  a  play.  This 
superstition  does  not  apply  to  the  general 
dressing  of  the  chorus  or  stage,  but  only 
to  an  individual  costume  or  part  of  a 
garment,  such  as  a  tie,  vest,  or  hat. 

There  is  hardly  an  orchestra  leader 
who  would  allow  a  musician  to  play  a 
yellow  clarinet  under  his  direction,  be- 
lieving that  if  such  a  thing  were  to  hap- 
pen the  entire  orchestra  would  go  wrong. 

Nor  are  yellow  costumes  the  only  kind 
that  are  supposed  to  cast  an  evil  spell 
over  their  wearer.  If,  for  example,  an 
accident  happens  to  an  actor  while  wear- 
ing a  certain  costume,  or  if  he  forget  his 
lines  three  or  four  times  while  he  has  it 
on,  the  misfortune  is  invariably  blamed 
on  the  costume. 

Certain  wigs  are  considered  har- 
bingers of  good  luck,  and  actors  will 
often  wear  one  when  the  part  doesn't 
really  require  it.  Moss  hair,  which  is 
used    by    the    actors    to    make    beards, 


mustaches,  etc.,  plays  its  part  in  super- 
stition. A  certain  amount  must  be  used 
at  each  performance  if  the  actor  would 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  fates. 

To  use  another's  liquid  glue  (a  glue 
used  to  stick  moss  hair  to  the  face)  is  a 
very  good  way  to  invite  misfortune.  If 
an  actor's  shoes  squeak  while  he  is  mak- 
ing his  first  entrance,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  he  will  be  well  received  by  the 
audience. 

To  kick  off  his  shoes  and  have  them 
alight  on  their  soles  and  remain  stand- 
ing upright  means  good  luck  to  him, 
but  if  they  fall  over,  bad  luck  is  to  be 
expected.  They  will  also  bring  him  all 
kinds  of  misfortune  if  placed  on  a 
chair    in    the    dressing-room. 

If,  when  an  acrobat  throws  his  cuffs 
on  the  stage,  preparatory  to  doing  his 
turn,  they  remain  fastened  together,  all 
will  go  well,  but  if  on  the  other  hand 
they  separate,  he  must  look  out  for 
squalls. 

Cats  have  always  been  considered  the 
very  best  fortune-producing  acquisitions 
a  theater  can  possess,  and  are  welcomed 
and  protected  by  actor  and  stage-hand 
alike.  But  if  a  cat  runs  across  the 
stage  during  the  action  of  the  play,  mis- 
fortune is  sure  to  follow.  Bad  luck 
will  also  come  to  those  who  kick  a  cat. 

Mirrors  and   Peep-Holes. 

The  actor  goes  the  layman  one  better 
in  mirror  superstitions.  He  believes  it 
will  bring  him  bad  luck  to  have  another 
person  look  into  the  mirror  over  his 
shoulder  while  he  is  making  up  be- 
fore it. 

As  much  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
actor  on  making  his  entrances  as  in  the 
repeating  of  the  lines.  Not  for  their 
importance  as  an  effect  on  the  audience, 
but  to  avoid  the  "  hoodoo  "  attached  to 
certain     entries.        For     example :     To 
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Stumble  over  anything  on  making  an 
entrance,  the  actor  firmly  believes,  will 
cause  him  to  miss  a  cue  or  forget  his 
lines. 

If  his  costume  catches  on  a  piece  of 
scenery  as  he  goes  on,  he  must  imme- 
diately retrace  his  steps  and  make  a  new 
entrance,  or  else  suffer  misfortunes  of 
all  sorts  during  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Even  the  drop-curtain  contributes  its 
share  of  stage  superstitions,  as  nearly 
every  actor  and  manager  believes  it  is 
bad  luck  to  look  out  at  the  audience 
from  the  wrong  side  of  it  when  it  is 
down.  Some  say  it  is  the  prompt  side 
that  casts  the  evil  spell,  while  others 
contend  that  it  is  the  opposite  side. 
The  management,  not  being  sure  of 
which  side  the  bad  luck  is  likely  to 
accrue,  places  a  peep-hole  directly  in 
the  center. 

There  is  another  superstition  which 
passed  away  with  the  advent  of  the 
frame  curtain.  In  those  days  the  cur- 
tain was  rolled  up  like  a  window-shade 
instead  of  running  up  and  down  in  a 
groove  as  the  modern  ones  do.  In  those 
days  for  one  to  sit  on  the  curtain- 
roller  was  a  sure  method  of  bringing 
the  boss  carpenter  or  property  man  with 
a  stage  brace  for  the  prompt  removal 
of  the  sitter.  To  them  it  was  an  infal- 
lible sign  that  salaries  were  not  going 
to  be  paid. 

Vaudeville  performers  believe  it  is 
bad  luck  to  change  the  costumes  in 
which  they  first  achieved  success,  and 
many  of  them  cling  to  these  costumes 
until  they  literally  fall  apart. 

The  Witches'  Song  is  Side-Stepped. 

The  older  members  of  the  profession 
have  always  considered  the  witches' 
song  in  Macbeth  to  possess  the  uncanny 
power  of  casting  evil  spells,  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  strong  dislikes 
to  play  in  the  piece.  If  you  but  hum 
this  tune  in  the  hearing  of  an  old  actor, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  lose  his 
friendship. 

An  actor  who  has  been  on  the  stage 
long  enough  to  acquaint  himself  with 
its  superstitions,  will  not  repeat  the  last 
lines  of  a  play  at  rehearsals,  nor  will  he 
go  on  the  stage  where  there  is  a  picture 
of  an  ostrich  displayed  if  he  can  help  it. 


Some  actors  believe  that  if  they  acci- 
dentally try  the  wrong  door  of  an 
agent's  or  manager's  office  when  looking 
for  an  engagement,  their  mission  will 
be  a  failure.  It  is  also  considered  bad 
luck  to  change  the  position  of  any  piece 
of  furniture  or  "  props "  of  any  de- 
scription whatever,  after  the  stage  has 
once  been  set,  and  before  the  rise  of  the 
curtain. 

Whistling  is  Tabooed. 

It  is  considered  by  all  theatrical 
people  to  be  the  worst  luck  in  the  world 
for  any  one  to  whistle  in  the  theater, 
and  there  is  no  offense  for  which  the 
manager  will  scold  an  employee  more 
quickly. 

The  players  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
the  theater  having  superstitions.  The 
"  front  of  the  house "  have  their  pet 
ones  as  well. 

In  the  box-office,  if  the  first  purchaser 
of  seats  for  a  new  production  is  an  old 
man  or  woman,  it  means  to  the  ticket- 
seller  that  the  play  will  have  a  long  run. 
A  young  person  means  the  reverse.  A 
torn  bank-note  means  a  change  of  posi- 
tion for  the  man  in  the  box-office,  while 
a  gold  certificate,  strange  to  say,  is  a 
sign  of  bad  luck. 

The  usher  seating  the  first  patron  of 
the  evening  fondly  imagines  that  he  will 
be  lucky  until  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, but  if  the  first  coupon  he 
handles  calls  for  one  of  the  many 
thirteen  seats,  he  is  quite  sure  that  it 
will  bring  him  bad  luck  for  the  rest 
of  the  night. 

To  the  usher,  a  tip  from  a  woman  for 
a  program  also  spells  misfortune,  and 
few  of  the  old-timers  will  accept  it.  A 
woman  fainting  in  the  theater  is  sure  to 
bring  bad  luck  to  the  usher  in  whose 
section  she  is  seated.  Not  to  hear  the 
first  lines  of  the  play  is  to  invite  mis- 
fortune, so  he  believes. 

An  usher  feels  sure  that  if  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  seating  the  first  person  in  his 
section,  it  is  sure  to  be  quickly  followed 
by  two  more.  The  first  tip  of  the  season 
is  always  briskly  rubbed  on  the  trousers- 
leg  and  kept  in  the  pocket  of  the  recipi- 
ent for  the  rest  of  the  season  as  a 
"  coaxer."  To  receive  a  smile  over  the 
footlights  from  one  of  the  company 
also  brings  luck. 


PAYING  THE  PIPER. 

By    Virginia    Woodward    Cloud. 

THE  Piper  sat  by  the  river,  his  tireless 
pipe  in  his  hand, 
But  ere  the  sun  set  and  the  white  stars 
met 
He  scratched  with  a  stick  on  the  sand. 
"  My  bills  are  due,"  quoth  the  Piper,  "  and 

now  they  pay,"  quoth  he, 
"  Who    danced    and    played    from    the    sun 
into  shade 
Now  render  account  to  me. 

"  Here  is  one  for  a  year,"  quoth  the  Piper ; 

"a  year  of  love's  delight; 
A  heart  that  is  dead  and  a  soul  unwed 

Shall  cancel  a  debt  so  trite ! 
I    need    not    dun,"    quoth    the    Piper — and 

laughed,  but  nobody  heard, 
A    chill    in    the   air,    and   a    shudder    some- 
where— 
"  They  will  render  without  one  word. 

'■  And  this  for  my  maddest  playing  " — oh,  he 

wrote  as  he  chuckled  and  laughed — 
"  I  will  make  my  dole  an  immortal  soul ; 
They      shall      drain      where      they      only 
quaffed ! " 
So,  he  did  his  sum  in  addition,  till  the  rose 

and  the  star  had  met, 
But  although  he  tried  to  thrust  it  aside 
One  name  lay  unchallenged  yet. 

Complacently,     knave     and     sinner,     appor- 
tioned he  each  his  due, 
But  when   it  was  o'er  there   remained   one 
more, 
And  its  pattern  the  Piper  knew. 
"  Rascal    or    thief,"    mused    the    Piper,    "  I 

play  for  their  dancing  and  smile. 
They  have  their  way  for  a  little  day, 
I  have  mine  after  a  while. 

"  I  can  score  each  knave,"  quoth  the   Piper, 

"  in  Life's  ill-sorted  school, 
For  they  take  and  they  take  their  greed  to 
slake, 
But  I  am  no  match  for  the  Fool ! 
For  he  pays  as  he  goes,"  frowned  the  Piper, 

"  pain,  laughter,  passion  of  tears ! 
He  claims  no  pelf  from  Life  for  himself, 
But  gives  his  all  without  tears. 

"The  rest  of  my  dancers  laugh  not,  and  I 

hold  each  one  as  a  tool. 
But  he   pays   as   he   goes,   be   it   rapture   or 

woes, 


And  I  have  no  bill  for  the  Fool ! 
He  loves  and  he  lives,"  frowned  the  Piper, 

"  and  such  poor  returns  suffice, 
For   he   cries   '  Voild   le  diable! '   and   gives 

himself  as   the  price!  " 
Then,   with  chagrin  and   reluctance,   as   the 

star  sank  into  the  pool, 
The    Piper    made    claim    on    each    separate 
name. 
But  receipted  in   full — for  the  Fool. 

TJic  Bookman. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  RESPONSE. 

A  FRIEND  wrote  to  Mark  Twain,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  on  a  certain  matter, 
and  received  no  reply.  He  waited  a  few 
days,  and  wrote  again. 

His  second  letter  was  also  ignored.  Then 
he  sent  a  third  note,  enclosing  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 

By  return  mail  he  received  a  postal  card, 
on  which  was  the  following : .  '*  Paper  and 
stamp  received.  Please  send  envelope." — 
Boston  Herald. 


WHAT   THE   AILMENT   WAS. 

ANEW  ENGLAND  statesman  was  re- 
ferring to  the  dry  humor  of  the  late 
Senator  Hoar,  when  he  was  reminded  of 
the  following: 

One  day  Hoar  learned  that  a  friend  in 
Worcester  who  had  been  thought  to  have 
appendicitis  was  in  reality  suffering  from 
acute  indigestion. 

Whereupon  the  senator  smiled  genially. 
"  Really,"  said  he,  "  that's  good  news.  I 
rejoice  for  my  friend  that  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  table  of  contents  rather  than  in  the 
appendix." — New    York    Tribune. 


THE  FARMER'S  SYMPATHY. 

A  LARGE  touring  automobile  contain- 
ing a  man  and  his  wife  in  a  narrow 
road  met  a  hay  wagon  fully  loaded.  The 
woman  declared  that  the  farmer  must  back 
out,  but  her  husband  contended  that  she 
was  unreasonable. 

"  But  you  can't  back  the  automobile  so 
far,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't  intend  to  move 
for  anybody.     He  should  have  seen  us." 

The  husband  pointed  out  that  this  was 
impossible,  owing  to  an  abrupt  turn  in  the 
road. 

"  I  don't  care,"  she  insisted,  "  I  won't 
move  if  we  have  to  stay  here  all  night!" 
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The  man  in  the  automobile  was  starting 
to  argue  the  matter  when  the  farmer,  who 
had  been  sitting  quietly  on  the  hay,  inter- 
rupted. 

**  Never  mind,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll 
try  to  back  out.  I've  got  one  just  like  her 
at  home  !  " — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


PROVED. 

"X/OUR    son    is    a    philosophical    student, 

I      I  hear?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  he  is.  I  can't  understand 
what  he's  talking  about." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


EQUALITY. 

By  Matthias   Barr. 

COME,  give  me  your  hand,  sir,  my  friend 
and  my  brother. 
If  honest,  why,  sure,  that's  enough! 
One   hand,   if   it's   true,   is   as  good   as   an- 
other, 
No  matter  how  brawny  or  rough. 

Though    it    toil    for   a    living   at   hedges   or 
ditches. 
Or  make  for  its  owner  a  name. 
Or    fold    in    its    grasp    all    the    dainties    of 
riches — 
If  honest,  I  love  it  the  same. 

Not    less    in    the    sight    of    his    Heavenly 
Maker 
Is  he  who  must  toil  for  his  bread ; 
Not  more  in  the  sight  of  the  mute  under- 
taker 
Is  majesty  shrouded  and  dead. 

Let  none  of  us  jeeringly  scoff  at  his  neigh- 
bor 
Or   mock   at   his    lowly   birth. 

We  are  all  of  us  God's.     Let  us  earnestly 
labor 

To  better  this  suffering  earth. 


A  FISH  STORY. 

BROWN  had  returned  from  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition, and,  after  partaking  of  a 
most  welcome  dinner,  was  relating  some  of 
his  fishing  experiences. 

"  Last  year,"  said  he,  "  while  fishing  for 
pike,  I  dropped  half  a  sovereign.  I  went 
to  the  same  place  this  year,  and  after  my 
line  had  been  cast  a  few  minutes  I  felt  a 
terrific  pull.  Eventually  I  landed  a  line 
pike,  which  had  swallowed  the  hook,  and, 
on  cutting  it  open  to  release  the  hook,  to 
my  amazement " 


"  Ah,"  said  his  friends,  "  you  found  your 
half-sovereign?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Brown,  "  I  found 
nine  shillings  and  sixpence  in  silver  and 
threepence  in  copper." 

"  Well,  what  became  of  the  other  three- 
pence?" queried  his  friends. 

"  I  suppose  the  pike  paid  to  go  through 
the  lock  with  it,"  answered  Brown. — Pear- 
son's Weekly. 


BYRON  ON  WOMAN. 

OH  !   too   convincing-— dangerously   dear — 
In     woman's     eye     the     unanswerable 
tear! 
That    weapon    of    her    weakness    she    can 

wield. 
To    save,    subdue — at    once    her    spear    and 
shield. 

Corsair,  Canto  2. 


WOMAN'S  RETORT. 

THE  mild  business  man  was  calmly 
reading  his  paper  in  the  crowded 
trolley-car.  In  front  of  him  stood  a  little 
woman  hanging  by  a  strap.  Her  arm  was 
being  slowly  torn  out  of  her  body,  her  eyes 
were  flashing  at  him,  but  she  constrained 
herself  to  silence. 

Finally,  after  he  had  endured  it  for 
twenty  minutes,  he  touched  her  arm,  and 
said: 
"  Madam,  you  are  standing  on  my  foot." 
"  Oh,  am  I  ?  "  she  savagely  retorted.  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  valise." — Kansas  City  In- 
dependent. 


SHAKESPEARE   ON   WOMAN. 

SHE  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


A  MAIDEN  SPEECH. 

VERY  few  persons  acquit  themselves 
nobly  in  their  maiden  speech.  At  a 
wedding  feast  recently  the  bridegroom  was 
called  upon,  as  usual,  to  respond  to  the  given 
toast. 

Blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  he  rose 
to  his  feet.  He  intended  to  imply  that  he 
was  unprepared  for  speechmaking,  but,  un- 
fortunately, placed  his  hand  upon  the  bride's 
shoulder,  and  looked  down  at  her  as  he 
stammered  out  his  opening  (and  conclud- 
ing) words  :  "  This — er — thing  has  been 
thrust  upon  me." — Tit-Bits. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  OLD  AGE. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


At  Twenty  He  Smiled  at  the  Picture  Presented  by  a  Patriarch— At 
Three  Score  and  Ten  He  Told  of  an  Old  Man's  Dreams. 


THE    LAST    LEAF. 


I  SAW  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 
And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 


My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow; 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 


AS  SEEN  AT  SEVENTY. 

1WAS  a  little  over  twenty  years  old  when  I  wrote  "  The  Last  Leaf." 
The  world  was  a  garden  to  me  then ;  it  is  a  churchyard  now.     And 
yet  those  are  not  bitter  or  scalding  tears  that  fall  from  my  eyes 
upon  "  mossy  marbles." 

The  young  who  left  my  side  early  in  my  life's  journey  are  still  with 
me  in  the  unchanged  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth.  Those  who  have 
long  kept  company  with  me  live  on  after  their  seeming  departure,  were 
it  only  by  the  mere  force  of  habit;  their  images  are  all  around  me,  as  if 
every  surface  had  been  a  sensitive  film  that  photographed  them;  their 
voices  echo  about  me  as  if  they  had  been  recorded  on  those  unforgot- 
ten  cylinders  which  bring  back  to  us  the  tones  and  accents  that  have 
imprinted  them  as  the  extinct  animals  left  their  tracks  on  the  hardened 
sand. 

The  melancholy  of  old  age  has  a  divine  tenderness  in  it,  which  only 
the  sad  experience  of  life  can  lend  a  sad  soul. 


H- 
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The     Gridiron. 

BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 


C  AMUEL  LOVER  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1797.  As  a  novelist  he  was  one 
*^  of  the  most  popular  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  acknowledged 
to  have  written  the  best  Irish  peasant  sketches  and  the  best  Irish  peasant  songs 
in  the  language.  Lover  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  stock-broker,  who  attempted 
to  prepare  his  son  for  that  business.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  however,  the 
boy  turned  his  back  on  the  office,  and,  with  his  scanty  savings,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  art.  Three  years  later  he  began  to  win  success  as  a  painter  of  minia- 
tures. An  admirable  miniature  of  Paganini  painted  by  Lover  excited  so  much 
attention  in  London  that  the  young  artist  was  induced  to  go  to  the  metropolis. 
There  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  literary  work. 

"  The  Gridiron "  was  one  of  his  first  productions.  His  three-volume 
novel,  "  Rory  O'More,"  appeared  in  1836.  This  was  dramatized  and  met  with 
such  success  that  its  versatile  author  for  a  time  devoted  himself  to  playwriting. 
He  also  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  several  operettas.  As  a  song  writer 
he  now  became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  day  that  Victoria  was  crowned  Queen  of  England  she  was  escorted 
to  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  strains  of  "  Rory  O'More."  His  most  popular 
novel  was  "  Handy  Andy,"  Lover  visited  the  United  States  in  1846.  He  died 
in  1868.  Besides  his  literary  talent,  he  possessed  a  high  degree  of  musical 
ability.  Among  Samuel  Lover's  descendants  is  Victor  Herbert,  the  well- 
known  musical  director  and  composer. 


A  CERTAIN  old  gentleman  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  whose 
love  of  the  ridiculous  quite 
equaled  his  taste  for  claret 
and  fox-hunting,  was  wont, 
upon  certain  festive  occasions,  when  op- 
portunity offered,  to  amuse  his  friends 
by  drawing  out  one  of  his  servants  who 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  what  he  termed 
his  "  thravels,"  and  in  whom  a  good 
deal  of  whim,  some  queer  stories,  and, 
perhaps  more  than  all,  long  and  faith- 
ful services,  had  established  a  right  of 
loquacity. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  trusty  and 
privileged  domestics,  who,  if  his  master 
unheedingly  uttered  a  rash  thing  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  would  venture  to  set  him 
right. 

If  the  squire  said,  "  I'll  turn  that  ras- 
cal off,"  my  friend  Pat  would  say, 
"  throth  you  won't,  sir  "  ;  and  Pat  was  al- 
ways right,  for  if  any  altercation  arose 
upon  the  subject-matter  in  hand,  he  was 
sure  to  throw  in  some  good  reason,  either 
from  former  service — general  good  con- 
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duct — or  the  delinquent's  "  wife  and 
childher,"   that  always  turned  the  scale. 

But  I  am  digressing.  On  such  merry 
meetings  as  I  have  alluded  to,  the 
master,  after  making  certain  "  ap- 
proaches," as  a  military  man  would  say, 
as  the  preparatory  steps  in  laying  siege 
to  some  extravaganza  of  his  servant, 
might,  perchance,  assail  Pat  thus : 

"  By  the  by.  Sir  John"  (addressing  a 
distinguished  guest),  "Pat  has  a  very 
curious  story,  which  something  you  told 
me  to-day  reminds  me  of.  You  remem- 
ber, Pat  "  (turning  to  the  man,  evidently 
pleased  at  the  notice  paid  to  himself)  — 
"  you  remember  that  queer  adventure  you 
had  in  France?  " 

"  Throth  I  do,  sir,"  grins  forth  Pat. 

"  What  !  "  exclaims  Sir  John,  in 
feigned  surprise.  "  Was  Pat  ever  in 
France  ?  " 

"  Indeed  he  was,"  cries  mine  host;  and 
Pat  adds,  "  Ay,  and  farther,  plase  your 
honor." 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir  John,"  continues 
mine  host,   "  Pat   told  me   a   story  once 
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that  surprised  me  very  much,  respecting 
the  ignorance  of  the  French." 

"  Indeed:  "  said  the  baronet.  "  Really, 
I  always  supposed  the  French  to  be  a 
most  accomplished  people." 

"  Throth,  then,  they're  not,  sir,"  inter- 
rupts Pat. 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  adds  mine  host, 
shaking  his  head  emphatically. 

**  I  believe,  Pat,  'twas  when  you  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  ?  "  says  the  master, 
turning  to  Pat  with  a  seductive  air,  and 
leading  into  the  "  full  and  true  account  " 
—  (for  Pat  had  thought  fit  to  visit  North 
Amerikay,  for  "  a  raison  he  had,"  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  ninety-eight). 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  Pat,  "  the  broad  At- 
lantic," a  favorite  phrase  of  his,  which 
he  gave  with  a  brogue  as  broad  almost 
as  the  Atlantic  itself. 

"It  was  the  time  I  was  lost  in  crass- 
in'  the  broad  Atlantic,  comin'  home," 
began  Pat,  decoyed  into  the  recital ; 
"  whin  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the 
sae  to  rowl,  that  you'd  think  the  Colleen 
Dhas  (that  was  her  name)  would  not 
have  a  mast  left. 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  masts  went 
by  the  board,  at  last,  and  the  pumps  was 
choaked  (divil  choak  them  for  that 
same),  and  av  coorse  the  wather  gained 
an  us,  and  throth,  to  be  filled  with  water 
is  neither  good  for  man  nor  baste ;  and 
she  was  sinkin'  fast,  settlin'  down,  as 
the  sailors  calls  it,  and  faith  I  never  was 
good  at  settlin'  down  in  my  life,  and  I 
liked  it  then  less  nor  ever.  According- 
ly we  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  put 
out  the  boat,  and  got  a  sack  o'  bishkits, 
and  a  cashk  o'  pork,  and  a  kag  o'  wa- 
ther, and  a  thrifle  o'  rum  aboord,  and 
any  other  little  mathers  we  could  think 
iv  in  the  mortal  hurry  we  wor  in — and, 
faith,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for 
my  darlint,  the  Colleen  Dhas,  went  down 
like  a  lump  o'  lead,  afore  we  wor  many 
sthrokes  o'  the  oar  away  from  her. 

"  Well,  we  dhrifted  away  all  that 
night,  and  next  mornin'  we  put  up  a 
blanket  an  the  ind  av  a  pole  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  thin  we  sailed  illigant, 
for  we  dar'n't  show  a  stitch  o'  canvas 
the  night  before,  bekase  it  was  blowin' 
like  bloody  murther,  savin'  your  pres- 
ence, and  sure  it's  the  wondher  of  the 
world  we  worn't  swallyed  alive  by  the 
ragin'  sae. 


"Well,  away  we  wint  for  more  nor  a 
week,  and  nothin'  before  our  two  good- 
looking  eyes  but  the  canophy  iv  heaven, 
and  the  wide  ocean — the  broad  Atlantic 
— not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  sae 
and  the  sky ;  and  though  the  sae  and  the 
sky  is  mighty  purty  things  in  themselves, 
throth  they're  no  great  things  whin 
you've  nothin'  else  to  look  at  for  a  week 
together — and  the  barest  rock  in  the 
world,  so  it  was  land,  would  be  more 
welkim. 

"  And  then,  sure  enough,  throth,  our 
provisions  began  to  run  low,  the  bish- 
kits, and  the  wather,  and  the  rum — 
throth  that  was  gone  first  of  all — God 
help  uz  I — and  oh  !  it  was  thin  that  star- 
vation began  to  stare  us  in  the  face. 
*  Oh,  murther,  murther,  captain,  darlint,' 
says  I,  *  I  wish  we  could  see  land  any- 
where,' says  I. 

"  *  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Pad- 
dy, my  boy,'  says  he,  '  for  sitch  a  good 
wish,  and,  throth,  it's  myself  wishes  the 
same.' 

"  *  Oh,'  says  I,  *  that  it  may  plaze  you, 
sweet  queen  in  heaven — supposing  it  was 
ony  a  dissolute  island,'  says  I,  '  in- 
habited wid  Turks,  sure  they  wouldn't 
be  such  bad  Christhans  as  to  refuse  uz 
a  bit  and  a  sup.' 

"  *  Whisht,  whisht,  Paddy,'  says  the 
captain ;  '  don't  be  talkin'  bad  of  any 
one,'  says  he ;  '  you  don't  know  how  soon 
you  may  want  a  good  word  put  in  for 
yourself,  if  you  should  be  called  to 
quarthers  in  th'  other  world  all  of  a 
suddent,'  says  he. 

"  *  Thrue  for  you,  captain,  darlint,' 
says  I — I  called  him  darlint,  and  made 
free  wid  him,  you  see,  bekase  disthress 
makes  uz  all  equal — *  thrue  for  you,  cap- 
tain, jewel — God  betune  uz  and  harm, 
I  owe  no  man  any  spite  ' — and,  throth, 
that  was  only  thruth. 

"  Well,  the  last  bishkit  was  sarved  out, 
and,  by  gor,  the  wather  itself  was  all 
gone  at  last,  and  we  passed  the  night 
mighty  cowld.  Well,  at  the  brake  o' 
day  the  sun  riz  most  beautiful  out  o'  the 
waves,  that  was  as  bright  as  silver  and 
as  clear  as  cryshtal. 

"  But  it  was  only  the  more  crule  upon 
uz,  for  we  wor  beginnin'  to  feel  terrible 
hungry;  when  all  at  wanst  I  thought  I 
spied  the  land — by  gor,  I  thought  I  felt 
my    heart    up    in    my    throat    in    a   min- 
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nit,  and  '  Thundher  and  turf,  captain,' 
says  I,  *  look  to  leeward,'  says  I. 

"  '  What  for  ?  '  says  he. 

"  '  I  think  I  see  the  land,'  says  I.  So 
he  ups  with  his  bring-'um-near — (that's 
what  the  sailors  call  a  spy-glass,  sir),  and 
looks  out,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was. 

''  *  Hurrah  !  '  says  he,  *  we're  all  right 
now ;  pull  away,  my  boys,'  says  he. 

"  *  Take  care  you're  not  mistaken,'  says 
I ;  *  maybe  it's  only  a  fog-bank,  captain, 
darlint,'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  no,'  says  he,  *  it's  the  land  in 
airnest.' 

"  '  Oh,  then,  whereabouts  in  the  wide 
world  are  we,  captain  ?  '  says  I ;  *  may- 
be it  id  be  in  Roosia  or  Proosia,  or  the 
Carman  Oceant,'  says  I. 

"  '  Tut,  you  fool,'  says  he — for  he  had 
that  consaited  way  wid  him — thinkin' 
himself  cleverer  nor  any  one  else — *  tut, 
you  fool,'  says  he ;  '  that's  France,'  says 
he. 

"  '  Tare  an  ouns,'  says  I,  *  do  you  tell 
me  so  ?  And  how  do  you  know  it's 
France  it  is,  captain,  dear,'  says  I. 

"  'Bekase  this  is  the  Bay  o'  Bishky 
we're  in  now,'  says  he. 

"  *  Throth,  I  was  thinkin'  so  myself,' 
says  I,  *  by  the  rowl  it  has ;  for  I  often 
heerd  av  it  in  regard  o'  that  same;'  and, 
throth,  the  likes  av  it  I  never  seen  before 
nor  since,  and,  with  the  help  o'  Cod, 
never  will. 

"  Well,  with  that  my  heart  begun  to 
grow  light,  and  when  I  seen  my  life  was 
safe,  I  began  to  grow  twice  hungrier  nor 
ever — so  says  I,  '  Captain,  jewel,  I  wish 
we  had  a  gridiron.' 

"  *  Why,  then,'  says  he,  '  thundher  and 
turf,'  says  he,  *  what  put  a  gridiron  into 
your  head  ?  ' 

"  *  Bekase  I'm  starvin'  with  the  hun- 
ger,' says  I. 

"  '  And  sure,  bad  luck  to  you,'  says 
he,  *  you  couldn't  ate  a  gridiron,'  says 
he,  '  barrin'  you  wor  a  pelican  o'  the 
wildherness,'  says  he. 

"  *  Ate  a  gridiron  !  '  says  I.  *  Och, 
in  throth,  Fm  not  such  a  gommoch  all 
out  as  that,  anyhow.  But  sure  if  we 
had  a  gridiron  we  could  dress  a  beef- 
steak,' says  I. 

**  '  Arrah  !  but  where's  the  beefsteak?  ' 
says  he. 

"  *  Sure,  couldn't  we  cut  a  slice  aff  the 
pork  ?  '  says  I. 


"  'By  gor,  I  never  thought  o'  that,' 
says  the  captain.  '  You're  a  clever  fel- 
low, Paddy,'  says  he,  laughin'. 

"  *  Oh,  there's  many  a  thrue  word  said 
in  joke,'  says  I. 

"  '  Thrue  for  you,  Paddy,'  says  he. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  says  I,  *  if  you  put  ine 
ashore  there  beyant '  ( for  we  were  near- 
in'  the  land  all  the  time),  'and  sure  I 
can  ask  thim  for  to  lind  me  the  loan  of 
a  gridiron,'  says  I. 

"  '  Oh,  by  gor,  the  butther's  comin'  out 
o'  the  stirabout  in  airnest,  now,'  says  he. 
*  You  gommoch,'  says  he,  '  sure  I  towld 
you  before  that's  France — and  sure 
they're  all  furriners  there,'  says  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  and  how  do  you 
know  but  Fm  as  good  a  furriner  myself 
as  any  o'  thim?  ' 

"  '  What  do  you  mane?  '  says  he. 

"  '  I  mane,'  says  I,  *  what  I  towld  you, 
that  Fm  as  good  a  furriner  myself  as  any 
o'  thim.' 

"  '  Make  me  sinsible,'  says  he. 

"  '  By  dad,  maybe  that's  more  nor  me, 
or  greater  nor  me,  could  do,'  says  I ;  and 
we  all  began  to  laugh  at  him,  for  I 
thought  Fd  pay  him  off  for  his  bit  o' 
consait  about  the  Carman  Oceant. 

"  *  Lave  aff  your  humbuggin','  says  he, 
'  I  bid  you,  anl  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
mane  at  all  at  all.' 

"  '  Parly-voo  frongsay?'  says  L 

"  *  Oh,  your  humble  sarvant,'  says  he. 
'  Why,  by  gor,  you're  a  scholar,  Paddy.' 

"  *  Throth,  you  may  say  that,'  says  L 

"  *  Why,  you're  a  clever  fellow, 
Paddy,'  says  the  captain,  jeerin'  like. 

"  '  You're  not  the  first  that  said  that,' 
says  I,  *  whether  you  joke  or  no.' 

"  '  Oh,  but  Fm  in  airnest,'  says  the 
captain.  '  And  do  you  tell  me,  Paddy,' 
says  he,  *  that  you  spake  Frinch  ?  ' 

*'  *  Parly- voo  frongsay?  '  says  L 

"  '  By  gor,  that  bangs  Banagher,  and 
all  the  world  knows  Banagher  bangs  the 
devil.  I  never  met  the  likes  o'  you, 
Paddy,'  says  he.  "  Pull  away,  boys,  and 
put  Paddy  ashore,  and  maybe  we  won't 
get  a  good  bellyfuU  before  long.' 

"  So  with  that,  it  was  no  sooner  said  , 
nor  done — they  pulled  away  and  got 
close  into  shore  in  less  than  no  time,  and 
run  the  boat  up  in  a  little  creek;  and  a 
beautiful  creek  it  was,  with  a  lovely 
white  sthrand,  an  illigant  place  for  la- 
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dies  to  bathe  in  the  summer ;  and  out  I 
got,  and  it's  stiff  enough  in  my  limbs  I 
was  afther  bein'  cramped  up  in  the  boat, 
and  perished  with  the  cowld  and  hun- 
ger ;  but  I  conthrived  to  scramble  an,  one 
way  or  the  other,  towards  a  little  bit  iv  a 
wood  that  was  close  to  the  shore,  and  the 
smoke  curlin'-out  of  it,  quite  timpting 
like. 

"  '  By  the  powdhers  o'  war,  I'm  all 
right,'  says  I ;  '  there's  a  house  there  ' — 
and  sure  enough  there  was,  and  a  parcel 
of  men,  women,  and  childher,  ating  their 
dinner  round  a  table  quite  convainent. 
And  so  I  wint  up  to  the  dure,  and  I 
thought  I'd  be  very  civil  to  thim,  as  I 
heerd  the  Frinch  was  always  mighty 
p'lite  intirely — and  I  thought  I'd  show 
them  I  knew  what  good  manners  was. 

"  So  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  making 
a  low  bow,  says  I,  *  God  save  all  here,' 
says  I. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  they  all  stopt  ating 
at  wanst,  and  begun  to  stare  at  me,  and 
faith  they  almost  looked  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance— and  I  thought  to  myself  it  was 
not  good  manners  at  all — more  be  token 
from  furriners,  which  they  call  so 
mighty  p'lite ;  but  I  never  minded  that, 
in  regard  of  wantin'  the  gridiron ;  and  so 
says  I,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  I,  '  for 
the  liberty  I  take,  but  it's  only  bein'  in 
disthress  in  regard  of  ating,'  says  I,  '  that 
I  make  bowld  to  throuble  yez,  and  if 
you  could  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  grid- 
iron,' says  I,  '  I'd  be  intirely  obleeged 
to  ye.' 

"  By  gor,  they  all  stared  at  me  twice 
worse  nor  before,  and  with  that,  says  I 
(knowing  what  was  in  their  minds), 
*  Indeed  it's  thrue  for  you,'  says  I ;  '  I'm 
tathered  to  pieces,  and  God  knows  I  look 
quare  enough,  but  it's  by  raison  of  the 
storm,'  says  I,  *  which  dhruv  us  ashore 
here  below,  and  we're  all  starvin','  says  I. 

"  So  then  they  began  to  look  at  each 
other  agin,  and  myself,  seeing  at  wanst 
dirty  thoughts  was  in  their  heads,  and 
that  they  tuk  me  for  a  poor  beggar  com- 
in'  to  crave  charity — with  that,  says  I, 
'  Oh!  not  at  all,'  says  I,  *  by  no  manes; 
we  have  plenty  o'  mate  ourselves,  there 
below,  and  we'll  dhress  it,'  says  I,  *  if 
you  would  be  plased  to  lind  us  the  loan 
of  a  gridiron,'  says  I,  makin'  a  low  bow. 

"  Well,  sir,  with  that,  throth,  they 
stared  at  me  twice  worse  nor  ever,  and 


faith  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  the 
captain  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  not 
France  at  all  at  all — and  so  says  I — *  I 
beg  pardon,  sir,'  says  I,  to  a  fine  ould 
man,  with  a  head  of  hair  as  white  as 
silver — '  maybe  I'm  undher  a  mistake,' 
says  I,  *  but  I  thought  I  was  in  France, 
sir;  aren't  you  furriners?  '  says  I — '  Par- 
ly-voo  frongsay?  ' 

"  *  We,  munseer,'  says  he. 

**  *  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan 
of  a  gridiron,'  says  I,  *  if  you  plase?  ' 

"  Oh,  it  was  thin  that  they  stared  at 
me  as  if  I  had  siven  heads ;  and  faith 
myself  began  to  feel  flusthered  like,  and 
onaisy — and  so,  says  I,  making  a  bow 
and  scrape  agin,  '  I  know  it's  a  liberty 
I  take,  sir,'  says  I,  '  but  it's  only  in  the 
regard  of  bein'  cast  away,  and  if  you 
plase,  sir,'  says  I,  '  Parly-voo  frongsay?  ' 

**  *  We,  munseer,'  says  he,  mighty 
sharp. 

"  *  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan 
of  a  gridiron?'  says  I,  'and  you'll 
obleege  me.' 

"  Well,  sir,  the  old  chap  begun  to 
munseer  me,  but  the  divil  a  bit  of  a 
gridiron  he'd  gie  me ;  and  so  I  began 
to  think  they  were  all  neygars,  for  all 
their  fine  manners ;  and,  throth,  my 
blood  began  to  rise,  and  says  I,  *  By  my 
sowl,  if  it  was  you  was  in  disthress,' 
says  I,  *  and  if  it  was  to  ould  Ireland 
you  kem,  it's  not  only  the  gridiron  they'd 
give  you  if  you  ax'd  it,  but  something 
to  put  an  it  too,  and  a  dhrop  of  dhrink 
into  the  bargain,  and  cead  mille  failte.' 

"  Well,  the  word  cead  mille  failte 
seemed  to  stchreck  his  heart,  and  the 
ould  chap  cocked  his  ear,  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  give  him  another  offer,  and 
make  him  sinsible  at  last ;  and  so  says 
I,  wanst  more,  quite  slow,  that  he 
might  undherstand  —  *  Parly  —  voo  — 
frongsay,  munseer  ? ' 

"  *  We,  munseer,'  says  he. 

"  '  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  grid- 
iron,' says  I,  *  and  bad  scran  to  you.' 

"  Well,  bad  win'  to  the  bit  of  it  he'd 
gi'  me,  and  the  ould  chap  begins  bowin' 
and  scrapin',  and  said  something  or  other 
about  a  long  tongs. 

"  *  Phoo  ! — the  devil  sweep  yourself 
and  tongs,'  says  I,  *  I  don't  want  a  tongs 
at  all  at  all ;  but  can't  you  listen  to  rai- 
son,' says  I — *  Parly-voo  frongsay?' 

"  We,  munseer.' 
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"  '  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  grid- 
iron,' says  I,  *  and  howld  your  prate.' 

**  Well,  what  would  you  think  but  he 
shook  his  owld  noddle,  as  much  as  to 
say  he  wouldn't ;  and  so  says  I,  '  Bad 
cess  to  the  likes  o'  that  I  ever  seen — 
throth  if  you  were  in  my  country,  it's 
not  that-a-way  they'd  use  you;  the  curse 
o'  the  crows  on  you,  you  ould  sinner,' 
says  I ;  *  the  divil  a  longer  I'll  darken 
your  dure.' 

**  So  he  seen  I  was  vexed,  and  I 
thought,  as  I  was  turnin'  away,  I  seen 
him  begin  to  relint,  and  that  his  con- 
science throubled  him ;  and  says  I,  turn- 
in'  back,  *  Well,  I'll  give  you  one  chance 
more — you  owld  thief — are  you  a 
Chrishthan  at  all  at  all? — are  you  a 
furriner,'  says  I,  '  that  all  the  world  calls 


so  p'lite?  Bad  luck  to  you,  do  you  un- 
dherstand  your  own  language? — Parly- 
voo  frongsay?'  says  I. 

"  *  We,  munseer,'  says  he. 

"  '  Then,  thundher  and  turf,'  says  I, 
*  will  you  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  grid- 
iron ?  ' 

**  Well,  sir,  the  divil  resave  the  bit 
of  it  he'd  gi'  me — and  so  with  that,  *  The 
curse  o'  the  hungry  on  you,  you  owld 
negardly  villain,'  says  I ;  *  the  back  o' 
my  hand  and  the  sowl  o'  my  foot  to 
you ;  that  you  may  want  a  gridiron  your- 
self yet,'  says  I ;  '  and  wherever  I  go, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  shall  hear 
o'  you,'  says  I ;  and  with  that  I  lift  them 
there,  sir,  and  kem  away — and  in  throth 
it's  often  since  that  I  thought  that  it  was 
remarkable." 


TRICKS  THAT  WORDS  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  PLAY. 

Odd  Jobs  for  Unemployed  Minds  in  the  Arrangement  of  Freak  Sentences. 


WHEN  Polonius,  addressing  Ha7n- 
let,  asked,  "  What  do  you  read, 
my  lord?"  and  Hamlet  an- 
swered, **  Words,  words,  words,"  Polo- 
iiius  didn't  pursue  that  particular  line  of 
inquiry  any  farther.  If  he  had,  Hamlet 
might  have  given  him  a  vast  deal  of 
interesting  information. 

Words  sometimes  have  a  trick  of  ex- 
pressing more  than  is  intended  by  those 
who  write  or  utter  them.  They  have 
strange  customs,  too,  and  of  these  the 
man  w^ho  interrupted  Hamlet  doubtless 
had  much  to  learn. 

For  instance,  Polonius  might  have 
asked : 

Grave  prince,  in  thirty-one  words  how 
many  "  thats "  can  be  grammatically  in- 
serted? 

And  Hamlet  might  have  replied : 

Fourteen :  He  said  that  that  that  that  man 
said  was  not  that  that  that  one  should  say, 
but  that  that  that  that  man  said  was  that 
that  that  man  should  not  say. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  following 
"  says  "  and  "  saids  "  : 

Mr.  B ,  did  you  say  or  did  you  not  say 

what  I  said  you  said?     Because  C said 

you  said  you  said  you  never  did  say  what 
I  said  you  said.     Now  if  you  did  say  that 


you  did  not  say  what  I  said  you  said,  then 
what  did  you  say? 

The  following  is  an  example  of  that 
form  of  humor  which  is  known  as 
"  word-twisting  "  : 

While   parents   pay   May   rents,   it   must   be 

admitted 
They  pay   rents   for  houses   that   they  have 

not  quitted ; 
If  parents   pay    May   rents   then   may   rents 

pay  parents 
And  May  rents  and  pa-rents  will  be  voted 

rare  "  rents." 

Idle  minds  which  conscientiously 
seek  employment  are  willing  to  take 
almost  any  odd  job  that  comes  along. 
Some  have  devoted  a  few  hours  to  the 
formation  of  sentences  in  which  each 
word  begins  and  ends  with  the  same 
letter.     Here  are  a  couple  of  samples : 

A  depraved  tyrant  seeks  devoted  slaves ; 
a  growing  empire  seeks  rather  loyal  sub- 
jects ;  America,  a  nation,  growing  yearly 
richer,  secures  equitable  legal  exchange. 

Ships,  gliding  seawards,  scatheless  that  en- 
dure 
High   seas,   excessive   storms,  that  sailors 
dread. 
Experience,   ere   gaining   destined   shores, 
A  rougher  tempest  grasping  doomed  dead 


Pugilism's  Invasion  of  the  Drama. 


A    Characteristic  Article    from   the  New  York   "Sun"   Affords    a   Striking 
Example  of  the  Sort  of  "  Higher  Criticism  **  That  Is  Now  In  Order. 


THE  appearance  of  a  former  pugilist 
as  a  star  in  a  Broadway  theater, 
which  for  many  years  was  the 
greatest  temple  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  in  the  United  States,  has  given  a 
serious  jolt  to  a  large  number  of  play- 
goers who  are  loath  to  free  themselves 
from  the  influences  of  old  traditions. 

The  relations  of  ring  and  stage  have 
been  becoming  more  and  more  close  in 
recent  years,  and  have  constituted  a  fa- 
vorite theme  for  newspaper  discussion. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  a  better  review  of  the 
situation  than  the  following  character- 
istic essay  in  dramatic  criticism  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

It  is  long  since  the  playgoers  and  first- 
nighters  of  Brooklyn  had  such  a  treat  as 
was  tendered  them  last  season  by  the  re- 
appearance of  that  bright  star  in  the 
dramatic  constellation,  James  J.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Corbett  came  back  to  us  with  his 
new  drama,  "  Pals,"  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  the  display  of  his  singular 
dramatic  talents. 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  Lenten  season 
marred  somewhat  the  attendance,  other- 
wise the  society  folk  of  Brooklyn  might 
have  made  it  a  brilliant  function.  Yet 
Mr.  Corbett's  welcome  lacked  nothing  of 
warmth  or  appreciation. 

Sacrificed  Ring  to  the  Drama. 

Since  the  time  when,  in  "  The  Naval 
Cadet,"  Mr.  Corbett  took  the  American 
Theater  by  storm,  his  art  has  broadened 
and  deepened.  It  is  an  older,  a  more 
mature,  dare  it  be  said  a  shiftier,  Corbett 
who  returns  to  us.  So  often  of  late  has 
the  assertion  been  made  that  Mr.  Cor- 
bett is  the  best  actor  in  the  pugilist 
division  of  the  stage  that  it  is  time  for 
a  comparison  between  his  art  and  that 
of   those   other   eminent    gentlemen   who 


have  left  the  ring  for  the  everlasting 
good  of  the  drama,  Messrs.  John  Law- 
rence Sullivan,  Terence  McGovern, 
James  E.  Britt,  and  J.  John  Jeffries. 

It  is  true  that  any  comparison  between 
the  art  of  these  five  eminent  artists  must 
be  superficial,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
banal,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the 
dramas  by  which  they  have  seen  fit  to 
show   forth   their   talents. 

The  stanch  art,  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward as  a  right  swing,  of  "  Honest 
Hearts  and  Willing  Hands,"  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  romantic  yet  often 
superficial  "  Bowery  After  Dark,"  which 
Mr.  Terence  McGovern  has  so  ably  in- 
terpreted, and  neither  can  be  compared 
exactly  with  the  jarring  right-cross  force 
of  Mr.  Jeft'ries's  "  Davy  Crockett." 

As  those  who  observe  Mr.  Corbett 
practising  his  now  abandoned  profession 
of  pugilism  have  remarked,  he  is  char- 
acteristically lacking  in  repose  of  man- 
ner. In  this,  he  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Sullivan.  John  L. — 
on  the  stage — w^as  all  repose.  Alas  for 
that  word  was!  How  those  lines,  so 
simply  yet  so  earnestly  spoken,  ring  yet 
in  the  ears  of  old  playgoers : 

"  To  hell  with  the  man  that  strikes  a 
woman!"  [Biff!] 

In  the  more  delicate  and  lightsome 
passages,  Corbett's  admirers  declare  he 
shines  supreme;  yet,  after  all,  is  he  as 
funny  as  Terry  McGovern?  Take  his 
delivery  of  these  lines  when  he  is  re- 
buked by  the  sub-heroine  for  using  too 
much  slang : 

"  Oh,  I'm  onto  the  slang  all  right,  and 
I'm  going  to  cut  it  out!  " 

When  the  "  Blocks"  Went  Off. 

Mr.  Corbett's  delivery  of  these  lines  is 
certainly  humorous,  more  humorous  than 
he  knows;  yet  has  it  the  genuine  comic 
force   of   the   acting   of   James    Edward 
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Britt,  an  artist  little  known  to  the  stage 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  when,  in  his  drama, 
**  Jimmie  Britt  the  Frisco  Boy,"  he  con- 
quers the  comic  Chinaman  in  a  burlesque 
boxing  bout  by  slapping  him  with  the 
end  of  his  pig-tail? 

There  is  considerable  dramatic  force 
in  Mr.  Corbett's  delivery  of  the  lines : 

"  There's  my  hand,  Ned.  If  you  can 
take  it  honestly,  here  goes — if  not,  you 
are  no  pal  of  mine !  " 

Yet,  after  all,  would  it  not  be  better 
if,  instead  of  standing  on  guard  when  he 
delivered  them,  he  accompanied  them 
with  a  side  step  and  a  right  shift  on 
the  solar  plexus,  as  does  Terence  Mc- 
Govern  when  he  delivers  that  famous 
climax : 

*'  Unhand  her,  or  I'll  knock  your 
block  off— see?"  [Bing!] 

Or  by  a  clinch  followed  by  a  short- 
arm  jolt  and  an  uppercut,  as  does  Mr. 
J.  John  Jeffries  in  that  most  intense  of 
all  climaxes  in  the  pugilistic  drama: 

"  Carry  the  woman  away?  Not  while 
Davy  Crockett  has  a  punch  up  his 
sleeve!"    [Slap!  Thud!] 

Conscientious  and  Two-Handed. 

To  summarize,  therefore,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van was  a  conscientious,  two-handed  ac- 
tor with  a  great  punch;  Mr.  Terence 
McGovern  and  Mr.  J.  Edward  Britt 
have  a  clear  delivery  and  a  great  straight 
left;  Mr.  Robert  Fitzsimmons — an  artist 
for  whose  peculiar  intensity  there  has 
been  no  room  in  this  brief  and  neces- 
sarily superficial  summary — an  awkward 
stage  presence,  but  a  fine  short-arm  jab 
that  has  been  known  to  put  the  villain 
to  sleep  six  times  in  one  act ;  Mr.  Jef- 
fries, a  left  hook  to  the  body  which  al- 
ways brings  home  the  money,  and  Mr. 
Corbett,  a  comic  intensity  and  great  foot 
work. 

A  word  about  the  drama  which  Mr. 
Corbett  had  chosen  last  season.  The 
author  of  "  Pals  "  violated  all  conven- 
tionalities by  failing  to  have  the  hero 
meet  the  unknown  in  the  last  act.  He 
has,  however,  done  one  great  service  to 
the  drama  and  to  an  eminent  university. 
Never  before  has  the  atmosphere  of  Har- 
vard been  caught  for  the  stage.  The 
first  act  of  "  Pals  "  takes  place  at  Har- 
vard, and  presents  a  haunting  picture  of 
college  life.     From  it  we  learn  that  the 


following  are  characteristic  features  of 
life  in  the  great  center  of  learning  at 
Cambridge : 

Solar  Plexus  for  College   Etiquette. 

The  'varsity  football  captain  and  the 
champion  hammer-thrower,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  the  most  popular  men  in  col- 
lege, and  so  rich  that  they  can't  count  it, 
live  in  a  boarding-house,  in  which  the 
landlady's  daughter  dusts  off  the  cham- 
pagne bottles  which  they  keep  on  the 
sideboard  and  is  sought  as  wife  by  the 
star  boarders. 

When  the  "  lady  friends  "  of  the  in- 
mates come  to  visit  the  rooms  they  go  in 
to  dinner  arm  in  arm  with  the  landlady's 
daughter. 

After  the  'varsity  game  with  Yale,  in 
which  Harvard  has  scored  a  great  vic- 
tory, the  'varsity  football  captain  comes 
back  to  the  boarding-house  for  dinner, 
remarking  mildly  that  he  is  tired,  and, 
after  dusting  off  the  sleeves  of  his  jer- 
sey, goes  in  to  dinner  with  the  ladies  in 
his    football    suit. 

The  freshmen  sports  wear  silk  hats 
and  sack  suits  to  the  annual  Yale- Har- 
vard game. 

These  shadowings  of  dear  old  college 
scenes  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
many  Harvard  alumni  who  made  part  of 
the  brilliant  first  night  assemblage. 

Jeffries's   Dramatic   Recitals. 

For  weeks  Jersey  City  had  looked  for- 
ward with  a  pleasurable  thrill  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  eminent  artist,  J.  John 
Jeffries,  in  his  series  of  dramatic  re- 
citals. The  pleasure  had  not  been  with- 
out a  tinge  of  jealous  triumph  totally 
unbefitting  the  social  season ;  for  Jersey 
City,  that  modest  home  of  the  arts,  was 
the  first  community  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  extend  to  Mr.  Jeffries  in  "  Davy 
Crockett  "  the  w^elcome  which  must  have 
been  as  new  wine  to  the  true  artist  he  is. 

To  what  end  will  not  managers  go  in 
their  sordid  and  squalid  zeal  for  adver- 
tising? Evidences  of  this  tendency  flamed 
on  every  hoarding  in  Jersey  City; 
flaunted  themselves  on  every  fence.  For 
the  managers  and  press  representatives 
had  been  attempting  to  create  a  false 
and  fatuous  interest  in  this  eminent 
artist  by  advertising  him  as  champion 
pugilist  of  the  world. 
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What  does  it  matter  to  their  art  that 
Forbes  Robertson  loves  canaries,  that 
Edwin  Booth  was  fond  of  waffles  ?  What 
does  it  matter  how  Mr.  Jeffries  amuses 
himself  in  his  leisure  hours?  Yet  in 
the  large  and  fashionable  audience  which 
assembled  at  the  Bijou  Theater  there 
were  evidently  many  persons  who  were 
drawn  by  no  other  motive  than  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  champion  pugilist  of 
the  world. 

These  made  their  presence  felt  by 
ejaculating  in  Mr.  Jeffries's  tender  yet 
stalwart  love  passages: 

"  Uppercut  her,  Jim!  "  Or  by  crying 
out  at  that  supreme  moment  when  Mr. 
Jeffries  defied  the  villain: 

"  Soak  him,  kid !     Soak  him  !  " 

It  may  be  said  in  defense  of  Jersey 
City  that  not  all  of  this  was  due  to  the 
blindness  of  her  citizens  toward  great 
art.  Some  of  it  may  be  laid  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  Bijou  bouncer. 

"  Davy  Crockett,"  which  this  robust 
and  sterling  young  artist  had  chosen  as 
the  medium  of  introduction  to  the  stage 
of  New  York,  is  a  drama  which  has  not 
been  seen  of  late  on  the  American  boards. 
Mr.  Jeffries  brings  to  it  a  freshness  and 
a  style  all  his  own. 

The  Heroine  is  Nifty. 

Right  here  is  where  the  gent  who  has 
being  doing  falsetto  pulls  off  his  wig, 
shows  the  genuine  whiskers,  and  strikes 
low  G  on  the  bass  clef  to  show  that  he 
can  do  it. 

You  see,  the  villain  is  after  the  bunch 
of  calico.  She's  certainly  nifty.  The 
villain  has  staked  out  his  nephew  to  be 
her  steady  company,  but  the  minute  she 
trims  her  luscious  lamps  on  Crockett, 
any  dub  can  see  that  he's  her  candy  kid. 

The  orchestra  rips  off  a  few  yards  of 
the  "  Flower  Song,"  while  Jim  sinks  his 
voice  down  to  the  solar  plexus  and  puts 
her  wise  that  she's  his'n  and  he's  her'n, 
only  it  can  never  be. 

But  in  the  next  act  Davy  rescues  her 
from  the  wolves  by  putting  his  biceps 
against  the  door  while  the  property  man 
wiggles  three  stuffed  wolf  heads  through 
the  chinks  in  the  cabin  and  the  gallery 
helps  out  on  the  howls. 

But  the  villain  drops  in  with  the  deeds 
that  he's  forged  on  her  uncle,  and  Davy 
is    foiled.      And    the    girl    has    ])ut    him 


wise  to  young  Lochinvar,  so  in  the  next 
act  Davy  drops  in  just  when  they're 
going  to  marry  the  girl. 

Jim  rolls  up  his  sleeve  and  holds  out 
his  right  and  the  girl  hops  up  on  it  like 
a  canary  on  a  perch,  and  it's  all  over  but 
the  foiling  of  the  villain  and  the  mar- 
riage in  the  last  act. 

The    Lady   Takes  the   Count. 

The  girl  was  pretty  nearly  down  and 
out  in  the  second  act,  and  took  the  count 
of  nine,  but  by  clinching  with  Davy  she 
managed  to  stay  the  act  out.  Jim's  love- 
making  was  great.  He  never  bored  in  so 
hard  that  there  wasn't  room  for  a  break- 
away, and  any  one  could  see  that  he  was 
all  ready  to  break  the  clinch  the  minute 
the  girl  loosed  an  uppercut. 

When  Jim  crinkled  up  his  forehead 
and  looked  on  her  with  a  love  smile  that 
reached  the  remotest  boundary  of  his 
face,  he  looked  just  the  w^ay  he  looked 
at  Ruhlin  in  the  third  round.  But  the 
girl  didn't  seem  to  mind.  She  knew  he 
was  only  funning,  and  she  cuddled  right 
up  to  his  solar  plexus  and  said : 

"  I  am  your  Nell,  the  same  saucy  Nell 
that  sported  among  the  daisies  when  we 
were  a  little  boy  and  girl  together." 
That   statement  made  Jim   look  sincere. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  epilogue 
was  the  most  successful  part  of  the  piece. 
The  epilogue  was  a  more  or  less  rapid 
three-round  go.  Mr.  Yank  Kennedy,  an 
eminent  pugilistic  artist  from  California, 
was  advertised  as  Mr.  Jeffries's  support 
in  this  scene.  But  the  cordial  welcome 
of  New  Jersey  society  had  proved  too 
much  for  the  artistic  temperament  of 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Hennesy  of  Princeton  University 
was  announced  by  that  eminent  im- 
presario Mr.  Billy  Delany  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's understudy.  Mr.  Hennesy's  act- 
ing was  finished  in  leading  and  counter- 
ing, but  sadly  deficient  in  guarding  and 
side-stepping.  He  was  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  great  artist  w^ho  played 
opposite  him. 

At  one  period  of  the  performance  the 
shadows  grew  so  thick  that  Mr.  Hennesy 
went  down  for  the  count  of  nine.  It 
was  plain,  however,  from  the  cordial,  if 
somewhat  unsteady,  handshake  he  gave 
Mr.  Jeffries  as  the  curtain  fell  that  Mr. 
Hennesy  harbored  no  artistic  jealousy. 


Little  Glimpses  of  the  1 9th  Century 

The  Great  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years,  Assembled 
so  as  to  Present  a  Nutshell  Record  of  Each  Decade. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 

IN  many  respects  the  nineteenth'  century  was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  no  corresponding  period  did  science  vouchsafe  to  men  so 
many  revelations,  or  did  wars  result  in  such  sweeping  political  changes.  It 
was  the  age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  steel ;  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Nelson, 

Grant,  Lee,  and  Moltke ;  of  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  and  Lincoln ;  of  Garibaldi 
and  Bolivar;  of  Stephenson,  Fulton,  Morse,  and  Edison;  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Emerson;  of  Wagner  and  Verdi;  of  Byron  and  Scott,  of  Tennyson  and  Victor 
Hugo,  of  Dickens  and  Balzac,  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  were  all  the  glories  of  the  Victorian  Era,  and  in 
it  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States  and  serfdom  in  Russia.  It  saw  the 
liberation  of  South  America,  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  the  creation  of  the  king- 
doms of  Greece,  Servia,  and  Rumania.  It  saw  the  United  States  grow  from  a 
small  nation  to  a  rich  and  powerful  one;  it  witnessed  the  development  of  Great 
Britain's  scattered  colonies  into  the  most  extensive  empire  the  world  has  yet  known ; 
and  in  its  latter  years  it  beheld  the  rise  of  Germany  to  commanding  military  power 
and  great  industrial  prosperity.  The  progress  made  in  the  field  of  invention  was 
astounding.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  steamship  revolutionized  the 
history  of  civilization.  The  art,  literature,  and  drama  of  the  world  were  greatly 
enriched,  and  music  entered  upon  what  may  truly  be  said  to  be  its  golden  age. 

But,  confronted  by  this  great  mass  .of  events,  how  many  persons  are  there  who 
are  able  to  tell  the  story  of  the  years  in  which  those  events  occurred?  Several 
histories  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  written,  but  none  of  them  has  yet 
succeeded  in  giving  the  clear,  concise  view  that  the  one  now  published  in  The 
Scrap  Book  purposes  to  give.  This  will  be  complete  in  ten  instalments,  each 
instalment  covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  We  begin  with  the  year  1800,  the 
last  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth. 

10AA     NAPOLEON,    then    the    domi-  tria ;  General  Moreau  defeated  the  Germans 

\J\J\J         nating    figure    of    the    world,  and   Aiistrians    under    Kray   at    Engen    and 

continued    the    work    of    reorganizing    the  Moeskirch    in    Baden    and    at    Biberach    in 

government,  centralizing  power  in  his  own  Wiirtemberg;  in  Bavaria  Lecourbe  and  Ney 

hands ;  subdued  the  last  of  the  French  loy-  took    Memmingen ;     Ney    defeated    General 

alists,   and   took   the   Tuileries   as   his    resi-  Mack   at   Ulm;   and   at   Hochstadt   Moreau 

dence.     Only    Paul,    the    imbecile    Czar    of  again    defeated    the    Austrians.      Finally,    at 

Russia,  returned  a  favorable  answer  to  the  Hohenlinden,     the     Austrians     suffered     a 

request  for  friendly  relations  sent  by  Napo-  crushing  defeat,  and  sued  for  an  armistice, 

leon  to  the  powers  the  previous  December.  Meanwhile    the    French    under    Massena 

In  Egypt,  General  Kleber,  commander  of  were  hemmed  in  in  Genoa  by  an  English 
the  French  forces,  agreed  with  the  English  fleet  and  an  Austrian  army.  Napoleon 
admiral,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  to  evacuate  the  started  from  France  with  a  force  of 
country;  treaty  rejected  by  the  English  thirty-six  thousand  men,  in  four  days 
Parliament;  Kleber  drove  the  grand  vizier  crossed  the  Alps  into  Piedmont,  and  at- 
into  Syria;  restored  French  rule  in  Egypt;  tacked  the  Austrians  under  Melas  at  Ma- 
assassinated  by  an  Arab;  succeeded  by  rengo ;  Napoleon  saved  from  defeat  by 
General  Menou.  General    Desaix's    division,    which    arrived 

War   resumed  between   France   and   Aus-  in   time    to    make   a    brilliant    charge    when 
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Napoleon's  army  was  retreating;  Desaix 
killed;  Melas  sued  for  an  armistice;  French 
masters  of  Italy.  Genoa  surrendered,  fif- 
teen thousand  men  having  died  of  starva- 
tion, but  was  returned  to  the  French. 
England  reduced  Malta.  Russia  joined 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  an  armed 
neutrality  against  England.  The  English 
stood  firm  against  Napoleon.  The  English 
navy  grew  stronger,  and  maritime  trade 
increased.  The  French  navy  dwindled,  and 
trade  was  at  a  standstill.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament met  for  the  last  time,  one  hundred 
members  from  Ireland  being  admitted  to 
the  next  session  of  the  English  Parliament. 
Bread  riots   in  England. 

The  United  States  Congress  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Washington.  Voltaic  pile  dis- 
covered by  Volta.  Mary  Kres,  for  a  straw- 
weaving  device,  obtained  the  first  patent 
granted  a  woman  in  America.  William 
Cowper,  English  poet,  died. 

POPULATION  —  Washington,  D.  C, 
3,210;  New  York  City  (with  boroughs  now 
forming  Greater  New  York),  79,216;  New 
York  (Manhattan),  60,515;  London  (in- 
cluding Metropolitan  District,  census 
1801),  864,484;  London  (old  city,  census 
1801),  158,859;  United  States,  5,308,433; 
Great  Britain  (census  1801),  10,942,646. 

RULERS — United  States,  John  Adams; 
Great  Britain,  George  III;  France,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  First  Consul;  Spain, 
Charles  IV;  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
III;  Russia,  Paul;  Germany,  Including 
Austria,  Francis  II;  Sweden,  Gustavus 
IV;  Portugal,  Maria  Francesca — eldest 
son,  John,  regent;    Pope,  Pius  VM. 


1  AO  1       PEACE    of    Luneville   between 
I  v-/vy  I  France     and     Germany;     the 

Rhine  as  far  as  the  Dutch  frontier  made 
the  boundary  of  France,  the  Helvetian 
(Swiss),  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  republics 
to  be  recognized,  and  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  confirmed.  Spain  ceded  Louis- 
iana to  France.  Peace  between  France 
and  Naples  closed  the  ports  of  Naples  to 
England,  and  began  a  continental  embargo. 
Pitt  resigned  as  English  prime  minister. 
King  George  III  suffered  a  recurring  attack 
of  insanity;  recovered.  English  defeated 
the  French  at  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  and 
captured  Cairo.  French  evacuated  Egypt ; 
Turkish    rule   restored. 

Paul,  Czar  of  Russia,  struck  down  by 
Prince  Zubov  and  strangled  by  the  prince's 
followers.  Alexander  I,  his  successor, 
favorable  to  the  English ;  Denmark  and 
Sweden  continued  armed  neutrality,  and 
on    Denmark's    refusing    terms    offered    bv 


England,  a  fleet  under  Parker,  Nelson 
second  in  command,  prepared  to  attack 
Copenhagen.  Nelson  commanded  the  at- 
tack ;  seemed  to  fail ;  was  signaled  to  re- 
treat; put  his  blind  eye  to  the  telescope 
and  said,  "  I  really  do  not  see  the  signal," 
and  then  "  Damn  the  signal !  Keep  mine 
for  closer  action  flying."  Continued  the 
attack,  took  or  destroyed  eighteen  vessels 
out  of  the  Danish  fleet  of  twenty-three,  and 
summarily   ended   the    dispute. 

In  San  Domingo,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
led  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the 
French.  Exhausted  resources  necessitated 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  England,  October  i.  Catholic  Church, 
under  state  supervision,  restored  in  France. 
Robert  Fulton  offered  to  build  steam  vessels 
for  Napoleon,  who  rejected  the  idea  as 
visionary. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  decided 
the  tie  vote  of  the  previous  year  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr  in  Jefferson's  favor ; 
Burr  Vice-President;  Jefferson  inaugurated 
March  4,  first  President  to  be  inaugurated 
in  Washington ;  wore  long  trousers  and 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest,  many  consider- 
ing them  a  dangerous  innovation.  Open 
conflict  between  America  and  the  Barbary 
pirates.  Jacquard  weaving-loom  invented. 
Lavater,   physiognomist,   died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States 
March  4,  and  Alexander  I  succeeded 
Paul  as  Czar  of  Russia. 

m    m    m 

1  Q  AO  GENERAL  destitution  pre- 
t  y-^\J^  vailed  in  England;  govern- 
mental expenses  reduced.  The  Italian  Re- 
public succeeded  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  Napoleon  was  elected  President.  The 
Peace  of  Amiens  between  England  and 
France,  Holland  and  Spain ;  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  received  back  all  colonies  ex- 
cept Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  retained  by 
England,  and  England  to  have  an  open 
port  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Malta 
to  be  restored  by  England  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John ;  France  to  leave  Elba,  Rome, 
and  Naples;  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  to  be  maintained.  Napoleon  per- 
mitted all  but  one  thousand  French  loyal- 
ists to  return  ;  a  portion  of  their  lands  was 
restored,  but  all  hereditary  privileges  were 
denied. 

Napoleon  reformed  the  French  educa- 
tional system,  established  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  restored  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  Toussaint,  after  a  short  and  hor- 
rible   war,    was    treacherously    captured    in 
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Hayti,  taken  to  France,  and  died  in  a 
French  dungeon  the  year  following.  Turkey 
allowed  France  access  to  the  Black  Sea. 
English  embassy  reestablished  in  Paris. 
Switzerland  invaded  by  the  French,  and 
Napoleon's  course  in  Italy  caused  friction 
with  the  English ;  in  reply  to  protests, 
Napoleon  declared  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
France.  In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  of  Luneville  France  began  a  system- 
atic encroachment  on  German  territory. 
British  naval  mutiny  in  Bantry  Bay,  Ire- 
land, quelled  and  six  leaders  hanged. 
Hortense,  daughter  of  Josephine,  married 
Louis,  brother  of   Napoleon. 

Humphry  Davy  produced  light  by  using 
two  carbon  points  and  an  electric  current — 
the  forerunner  of  the  arc  light,  and  entered 
on  studies  that  led  to  photography.  One 
thousand  persons  drowned  in  Lorca,  Spain, 
by  a  bursting  reservoir.  West  Point  Mil- 
itary Academy  founded.  Ohio  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 

y**"*-  «      «      « 

1Q AO  APRIL  30,  the  American  com- 
yjyj^  missioners,  Monroe  and  Liv- 
ingston, signed  the  transfer  treaty  whereby 
France  ceded  Louisiana  for  sum  of  fifteen 
million  dollars.  The  United  States  ship 
Philadelphia  captured  by  pirates  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  three  hundred  Amer- 
ican sailors  sold  into  slavery;  Stephen  De- 
catur entered  the  harbor,  blew  up  the  Phila- 
delphia, and  escaped.  Emmet  rebellion  in 
Ireland  suppressed;  Emmet  hanged.  Active 
work  on  the  Code  Napoleon  begun,  and 
part  of  the  civil  code  promulgated.  Eng- 
lish travelers  in  France  declared  prisoners ; 
Napoleon  announced  that  England,  alone, 
was  powerless  against  him ;  a  feint  made 
of  invading  England ;  war  declared  by 
England  May  13 ;  French  commerce  almost 
destroyed.  French  driven  out  of  Hayti, 
having  suffered  from  disease,  and  lost 
heavily  in  a  war  in  which  atrocities  were 
practised  by  both  sides. 

Mahratta  War  in  India;  natives  in  some 
cases  incited  and  led  by  French  officers ; 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  Duke  of 
Wellington,  distinguished  himself;  much  of 
northern  India  came  under  British  rule. 
English  troops  massacred  in  Colombo,  Cey- 
lon. Treaty  between  France  and  America ; 
Bank  of  France  founded ;  censorship  of 
the  press  in  France,  English  papers  ex- 
cluded from  the  country.  Robert  Fulton 
failed  in  his  steamboat  experiments  on  the 
Seine.  Mme.  de  Stael  again  exiled  from 
France. 

United    States    made    grants    of    land    to 


colleges.  September  30,  corner-stone  of 
New  York  City  Hall  laid.  Malthus  pub- 
lished his  "  Essay  on  Population."  The 
first  printing  press  in  New  South  Wales 
set  up.  Alfieri,  Italian  poet,  and  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  British  diplomat,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 

^^^'**  «      »      « 

1  Qf)A  ENGLAND  recalled  Pitt  to 
■  yjyjt  power.    Napoleon   made   cost- 

ly and  futile  preparations  to  invade  Eng- 
land. Moreau  and  Pichegru  conspiracy 
against  Napoleon ;  Pichegru  found  stran- 
gled in  prison ;  Moreau  exiled ;  Due  d'En- 
ghien  captured  and  shot ;  twenty  persons 
guillotined.  France  ordered  German  states 
to  expel  French  loyalists  and  English  sub- 
jects. French  Senate  urged  Napoleon  to 
found  a  hereditary  monarchy,  succession  to 
be  in  the  male  line,  or,  in  default  of  issue, 
the  crown  to  go  to  Joseph,  and,  if  he  died, 
to  Louis  Bonaparte.  May  18,  Napoleon  ac- 
cepted, and  December  2  he  and  Josephine 
were  crowned;  when  Pius  VII  went  to 
place  the  crown  on  Napoleon's  head,  the 
latter  snatched  it  and  crowned  himself. 
Napoleon  created  a  new  nobility  and  eight 
marshals.  Prussia  and  Austria  recognized 
him  as  Emperor  of  France.  Dessalines,  a 
Haytian  negro,  followed  Bonaparte's  exam- 
ple, and  created  himself  Emperor  Jean 
Jacques  I. 

Lewis  and  Clark  set  out  on  their  trip 
across  the  American  continent.  Burr  killed 
Hamilton  in  a  duel.  America  continued  a 
running  fight  with  the  Barbary  pirates. 
Shaft  sunk  for  a  Thames  tunnel ;  work  later 
abandoned.  England  captured  Spanish 
ships  bearing  ten  million  dollars'  tribute  to 
Napoleon ;  Spain  declared  war.  English 
Bible  Society  founded.  Immanuel  Kant, 
German  philosopher,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be- 
came Emperor  of  France,  and  Francis  II 
of  Germany  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
Francis  I  of  Austria. 

10 AC      RUSSIA    and    Sweden    joined 
\J\J^  in   the   coalition   against   Na- 

poleon. Active  war  preparations  in  France ; 
grand  review  of  the  French  army  on  the 
field  of  Marengo ;  Genoa  annexed  by 
France;  Napoleon  crowned  King  of  Italy. 
France,  Spain,  and  South  German  states 
pitted  against  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Sweden.  Admiral  Villeneuve  moved 
against  the  British  fleet;  bottled  up  in  Cadiz 
by  Admiral  Collingwood;  threats  of  dis- 
grace caused  Villeneuve  to  make  a  desper- 
ate rush;  met  near  Cape  Trafalgar  by  Nel- 
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son  and  Collingvvoocl,  October  21  ;  in  the 
ensuing  battle  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet 
was  practically  destroyed.  Nelson  was 
fatally  shot  in  the  hour  of  victory ;  Ville- 
neuve  was  captured,  and  later  committed 
suicide. 

Abandoning  his  plan  to  invade  England, 
Napoleon  marched  into  Germany,  threw  the 
badly  battered  Austrian  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Mack  into  Ulm,  and  captured  the  city 
with  twenty-three  thousand  men.  In  Italy, 
Massena,  French  commander,  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  Archduke  Charles,  and 
forced  him  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  Vienna 
captured  by  Murat.  Prussian  prime  min- 
ister demanded  reparation  for  French  vio- 
lation of  Prussian  territory,  but  was  tem- 
porized with  in  negotiations  by  Talleyrand 
while  Napoleon  prepared  to  move  against 
the  Russians  and  Austrians.  On  Decem- 
ber 2  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
allies  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  Russian  army 
withdrew.  Austria  forced  to  grant  all  de- 
mands. Dalmatia  and  Venice  taken  from 
Austria  and  given  to  Italy ;  alliance  against 
France  temporarily  broken;  England  left 
to  fight  alone. 

Jeff^erson  began  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Barbary 
pirates  beaten  by  an  American  force  under 
General  Eaton  and  forced  to  relinquish 
their  claims  to  tribute.  Agitation  in  the 
United  States  strong  for  a  war  with  Spain 
and  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  part 
of  Mexico ;  the  agitation  subsided  when 
the  French  ambassador  declared  France 
would  side  with  Spain.  Aaron  Burr  went 
West,  and  began  planning  for  the  invasion 
of  Texas.  Jerome  Bonaparte  married  Miss 
Eliza    Patterson,   an   American, 

Five  thousand  persons  killed  by  an  earth- 
quake near  Naples,  Schiller,  German  poet, 
historian,  and  dramatist;  Paley,  English 
theologian;  and  Mungo  Park,  Scottish  trav- 
eler, died, 

RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year. 

«      «      « 

1  RC\f\     ^^POLEON     dethroned     the 
I  OVJU  Bourbons      in      Naples,      and 

made  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  Louis  Bonaparte  made  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  command- 
ed to  leave  his  American  wife  and  child, 
marry  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  rule 
Westphalia ;  Lucicn  Bonaparte  exiled  for 
refusing  to  leave  his  wife  and  become  a 
king.  Napoleon  parceled  out  acquired 
territory  among  his  followers  and  members 
of  his  family;  obliged  neighboring  countries 
to  harbor  and  support  the  hVench  army,  and 
ordered  the  completion  of  the  Louvre. 
The    English    admirals    Strachan,    Duck- 


worth, Warren,  and  Hood  destroyed  almost 
all  of  the  few  remaining  French  war-ships. 
England  and  France  mutually  laid  embar- 
goes. English  interference  with  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations ;  President  Jefferson 
protested  without  avail ;  anger  in  America 
because  of  the  killing  of  an  American  sailor 
by  a  stray  shot  from  the  British  cruiser 
Leander. 

At  Maida,  Calabria,  four  thousand  Eng- 
lish under  Sir  John  Stuart  killed  or  cap- 
tured four  thousand  out  of  seven  thousand 
French,  and  lost  but  forty-five  men  killed. 
France,  however,  suppressed  the  revolt  in 
Calabria  at  great  loss  of  lives. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  dissolved,  and 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed. 
Denmark  annexed  Holstein.  Palm,  a  Nu- 
remberg publisher,  shot  for  circulating  an 
anti-Napoleonic  book.  Queen  Louise  led  the 
Prussian  opposition  to  Napoleon,  and  Prus- 
sia joined  the  war  against  him,  Germany 
invaded,  and  at  Auerstadt,  Davoust  defeat- 
ed Charles  William  of  Brunswick,  while  at 
Jena  Napoleon  defeated  Prince  Hohenlohe ; 
in  both  battles,  fought  August  14,  the  Prus- 
sians lost  nearly  fifty  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  while  the  French 
lost  about  sixteen  thousand.  The  French 
entered  Berlin,  and  Napoleon  despoiled 
Frederick  the  Great's  tomb  with  his  sword. 
Napoleon  constructed  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia from  a  part  of  Prussia,  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  upper  Saxony;  exacted 
an  indemnity  of  thirty  million  dollars  from 
Prussia ;  forbade  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
and  stirred  the  Poles  to  revolt  against  Rus- 
sia, then  at  war  with  Turkey.  He  advanced 
through  Poland  against  Russia,  won  hard- 
fought  battles  at  Moehrungen,  Golymin,  and 
Pultusk.  The  French  army  wintered  around 
Warsaw.  Here  Napoleon  met  Countess 
Walewski,  who  later  became  the  mother  of 
his  son  Alexander. 

Lewis  and  Clark  returned  from  their  trip 
across  America,  William  Pitt  and  Charles 
Fox,  English  statesmen,  died.  Public  fu- 
neral of  Nelson, 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

IOA'T      THE  winter  quarters  of  Napo- 
yjyj  i  Icon's  army  in  Warsaw  were 

unendurable,  and  in  attempting  to  move  on 
Konigsberg  the  French  were  attacked  by 
the  Russians  at  Eylau,  where  both  sides  lost 
sixty  thousand  men  in  a  desperate  but  inde- 
cisive battle.  The  Russian  C/car  Alexander 
freed  the  serfs  of  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
England  declared  war  against  Turkey  in 
order  to  assist  Russia,  Continuation  of  the 
fight  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  against 
the   French   in   Poland.     The    Prussian   for- 
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tress  of  Dantzig  captured  by  the  French. 
Sweden  was  forced  to  a  truce  with  Russia. 
At  Heilsburg  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
inflicted  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  on  the 
French.  June  14,  anniversary  of  Marengo, 
Napoleon  won  a  superb  victory  at  Fried- 
land,  Ney  saving  the  day  by  a  splendid 
charge.  Russia  and  Prussia  forced  to  ask 
for  an  armistice. 

Napoleon  met  Alexander  on  a  richly  car- 
peted raft  on  the  Niemen,  and  peace  was  ar- 
ranged ;  Russia  to  break  with  England  and 
annex  Finland ;  Prussia  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Ionian  Isles 
and  Montenegro  to  be  taken  from  Turkey, 
and  war  to  be  begun  against  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Portugal,  unless  they  join  in  the 
blockade  against  England.  The  British 
evacuated  Egypt.  Napoleon  began  internal 
reforms  at  home  and  aided  manufacturers. 

Encounter  between  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake  and  the  British  ship  Leopard; 
three  Americans  killed  and  eight  wounded ; 
Commodore  Barron,  of  the  Chesapeake,  dis- 
graced ;  three  of  the  sailors  taken  from  the 
Chesapeake  received  five  hundred  lashes 
each,  and  one  was  hanged.  America  threat- 
ened war,  but  English  authorities  approved. 
England  seized  the  Danish  fleet  to  prevent 
Napoleon  from  turning  it  against  her.  The 
slave-trade  abolished  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. England  forbade  American  vessels 
to  trade  between  any  but  its  own  or  British 
ports.  The  Sultan  Selim  was  deposed  by 
his  followers.  Sweden  lost  Stralsund  to 
the  French.  Prussia  abolished  serfdom  and 
feudal  social  distinctions.  French  troops 
occupied  Portugal,  driving  the  Portuguese 
court  and  royal  family  to  Brazil.  America 
laid  an  embargo  on  British  goods.  The  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  and  his  acquittal, 
the  growing  discussion  of  slavery  in  the 
American  Congress,  and  the  trouble  with 
England  harassed  Jefferson  and  made  his 
position  almost  unendurable. 

In  August,  Robert  Fulton  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  his  experiments  on  the  Hudson,  and 
his  steamship,  the  Clermont,  on  September 
14,  began  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  taking  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  great  Sanhedrim,  or  con- 
vention, of  Jewish  rabbis,  in  Paris  passed 
upon  and  modified  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Artificial  aeration  of 
waters  discovered.  First  capitol  built  at  Al- 
bany. Davy  separated  potassium  and  sodium. 
Illuminating-gas  first  used  in  London. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.  m      m      ^ 


ish  Minister  Godoy,  possessor  of  immense 
wealth  looted  from  the  government,  re- 
signed power.  King  Charles  of  Spain  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand. 
Murat  entered  Madrid ;  riots  there  against 
the  French.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  decoyed 
to  meet  Napoleon,  forced  to  abdicate  and 
held  prisoner.  Rome  invaded  by  Napo- 
leon, who,  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion, seized  part  of  the  Papal  States.  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  made  King  of  Spain.  Eng- 
land sent  troops  and  money  to  aid  Spain 
against  France.  Murat  crowned  King  of 
Naples.  Spanish  guerrillas  harried  the 
French  troops,  but  Napoleon  neglected  to 
take  command  of  his  forces.  A  French 
force  looted  Cordova,  was  captured  at  Bay- 
len,  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  French  re- 
pulsed at  Saragossa  and  Gerona.  King  Jo- 
seph, after  nine  days  in  Madrid,  fled  with 
the  Spanish  royal  treasure.  Wellington 
landed  in  Portugal.  Spanish  soldiers  in  the 
French  army  deserted  with  their  leader, 
Marquis  Romana. 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Turkey — where  the 
Janizaries  had  deposed  Mustapha  and  made 
Mahmoud  Sultan  —  prepared  to  follow  up 
advantages  won  by  Spain.  Napoleon  at- 
tempted to  enlist  the  United  States  against 
England,  but  Jefferson  kept  away  from  the 
conflict.  The  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
expelled  French  settlers.  Napoleon  op- 
pressed Prussia  and  extorted  money. 
Goethe  decorated  by  Napoleon  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Russia  and 
France  formed  an  alliance  and  unavailingly 
submitted  peace  proposals  to  England.  Na- 
poleon took  command  in  Spain,  routed  the 
Spaniards  at  Espinoza,  Burgos,  and  Tudela, 
and  forced  his  way  to  Madrid.  China  sus- 
pended trade  with  England. 

Trade  in  America  ruined  by  the  embargo, 
and  great  suffering  resulted.  Madison 
elected  President;  George  Clinton,  Vice- 
President.  Importation  of  slaves  to  the 
United  States  prohibited.  Anthracite  coal 
first  used  as  a  fuel  in  the  United  States. 
First  printing  press  in  Brazil  set  up.  First 
American  temperance  society  founded,  Sara- 
toga County,  New  York. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Charles  IV  of  Spain  abdi- 
cated In  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  VII, 
who,  In  turn,  was  forced  by  Napoleon  to 
abdicate  In  favor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 


1809 


FRANCE     seized     strongholds 
in     northern     Spain ;     Murat 


1808 

took  command  of  the  French  forces.     Span- 


IN  the  retreat  to  Corunna  the 
British  lost  heavily,  made  a 
stand  there,  repulsed  the  French,  and  suc- 
cessfully embarked ;  Sir  John  Moore  was 
killed;  many  British  transports  were 
wrecked,  and  the  troops  returned  in  a  de- 
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plorable  condition.  The  Duke  of  York, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces, 
compelled  to  resign  for  malfeasance  in  of- 
fice. Mrs.  Clark  was  his  agent  in  selling 
military  commissions.  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham resigned  as  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, after  having  allowed  ten  thousand 
British  troops  to  die  in  the  swamps  of  Wal- 
cheren,  Holland. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  at  one  stage 
covering  eighty-five  miles  on  horseback  in 
five  hours,  quarreled  with  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche,  reproved  Louis  Bonaparte,  and 
openly  insulted  Josephine.  Saragossa  taken 
by  the  French,  after  a  marvelous  resistance. 
War  between  France  and  Austria.  The  Aus- 
trians  defeated  at  Abendsberg,  Eckmiihl, 
and  Regensburg,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
The  French  occupied  Vienna.  The  re- 
maining Papal  States  annexed  to  Italy. 
Napoleon  excommunicated ;  seized  Pius 
VII  and  imprisoned  him  at  Savona.  The 
French  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  suf- 
fered reverses.  At  Aspern  and  Esslingen, 
Austria,  Napoleon  was  defeated ;  but  he 
retrieved  this  disaster  in  the  great  battle 
of  Wagram,  in  which  sixty  thousand  men 
fell  on  both  sides,  and  Austria  sought  an 
armistice,  Napoleon  exacting  an  indemnity 
of  forty-seven  million  dollars.  The  British 
destroyed  a  French  fleet  at  Aix.  At  Tala- 
vera,  Wellington  defeated  the  French,  but 
was  forced  later  to  retreat.  The  Spaniards 
were  defeated  at  Ocana,  and  the  French 
captured  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Gerona. 
Andreas  Hofer,  leader  of  the  Tyrolese, 
was  betrayed,  and  executed  by  the  French 
the  following  February.  Peace  signed  at 
Vienna,  October  14.  Napoleon  leveled  the 
fortifications  of  Vienna,  and  took  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  Austrian  territory. 
He  also  ordered  all  American  merchandise 
confiscated,  and  issued  a  decree  divorcing 
Josephine. 

Madison  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  embargo  against  Eng- 
land removed.  American  trade  ruined. 
Jefferson  went  out  of  office,  generally  con- 
demned. New  British  ministry  repudiated 
the  agreement  with  the  United  States,  and 
friction  between  the  two  countries  in- 
creased. 

Staaps,  a  German  student,  executed  for 
attempt  on  Napoleon's  life.  General  desti- 
tution and  bread  riots  throughout  England; 
the  whole  continent  plunged  in  want  and 
misery.  Gustavus  IV  of  Sweden  deposed, 
and  his  uncle  became  Charles  XIII.  Russia 
turned  against  France.  Finland  formally 
ceded   to   Russia. 

Thomas  Paine,  publicist,  and  Joseph 
Haydn,  musician,  died.  Mammoth  Cave, 
Kentucky,  discovered. 


RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year,  except  that  James  Madison  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  March  4, 
and  Charles  XIII  succeeded  Gustavus  IV 
of  Sweden. 


1810 


ANTI-MINISTERIAL  riots 
in  London.  French  suc- 
cessful m  Spain,  winning  at  Beylen,  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  Granada,  and  Malaga.  At 
Valencia  they  were  defeated,  but  slaugh- 
tered the  garrison  at  Hostalrich.  Napo- 
leon married  Archduchess  Marie  Louise 
at  Vienna,  by  proxy,  the  ceremony  being 
repeated  later  in  Paris.  Ordered  all 
American  ships  in  French  ports  seized. 
Louis  Bonaparte  objecting,  a  French  force 
marched  into  Holland,  and  Louis  abdicated. 
Holland  annexed  by  France.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte went  into  voluntary  exile.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  having  died, 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  once  a  common  soldier 
in  the  French  marines,  became  crown  prince. 

Wellington  repulsed  the  French  in  Por- 
tugal from  his  position  at  Torres  Vedras. 
Cadiz  bravely  resisted  the  French.  War 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  stopped  by 
Russia's  approaching  conflict  with  France. 
Napoleon  ordered  all  goods  of  English 
manufacture  burned.  Spanish  provinces 
throughout  America  revolted.  The  British 
seized  French  Guadeloupe  and  He  de 
Bourbon.  Fouche  sent  into  exile.  Queen 
Louise   of    Prussia   died. 

Daniel  O'Connell  began  agitation  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Irish  union  with  England. 
Trade  throughout  the  world  ruined,  and 
many  merchants  committed  suicide.  Prince 
of  Wales  became  regent;  George  HI  abso- 
lutely demented.  Sweden  declared  war 
against  England.  Henry  Cavendish,  scien- 
tist, died.  Astoria,  Oregon,  founded.  Dr. 
Hahnemann,  Leipsic,  announced  the  theory 
that  is  the  foundation  of  homeopathic 
medicine. 

POPULATION  —  Washington,  D.  C, 
8,208;  New  York  (with  boroughs  now 
forming  Greater  New  York),  119,734;  New 
York  (Manhattan),  96,373;  London  (In- 
cluding Metropolitan  District,  census 
1811),  1,009,546;  London  (old  city),  120,- 
909;  United  States,  7,239,881;  Great  Brit- 
ain and   Ireland    (census  1811),  15,547,720. 

RULERS- United  States,  James  Madi- 
son; Great  Britain,  George  III;  France, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  emperor;  Spain,  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte;  Prussia,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III;  Russia,  Alexander  I;  Austria, 
Francis  I;  Sweden,  Charles  XIII;  Portu- 
gal, Maria  Francesca — eldest  son,  John, 
regent;   Pope,  Pius  VII. 


POEMS   OF   GOOD-FELLOWSHIP. 


Some  Verses  That  May  Serve  as  Guides  to  Good  Samaritans  When  They  Come  Upon 

Pilgrims  Who  are  Down  on  Their  Luck    and  Unable  to  See 

June  Sunshine   Through  February  Skies. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  MY  HEART. 

COMMEND  me  to  the  friend  that  comes 
When  I  am  sad  and  lone, 
And  makes  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

The  suffering  of  his  own; 
Who  coldly  shuns  the  glittering  throng 

At  pleasure's  gay  levee, 
And  comes  to  gild  a  somber  hour 
And  give  his  heart  to  me. 

He  hears  me  count  my  sorrows  o'er, 

And  when  the  task  is  done 
He  freely  gives  me  all  I  ask — 

A  sigh  for  every  one. 
He  cannot  wear  a  smiling  face 

When  mine  is  touched  with  gloom, 
But,  like  the  violet,  seeks  to  cheer 

The  midnight  with  perfume. 

Commend  me  to  that  generous  heart 

Which,  like  the  pine  on  high, 
Uplifts  the  same  unvarying  brow 

To  every  change  of  sky ; 
Whose  friendship  does  not  fade  away 

When  wintry  tempests  blow, 
But,  like  the  winter's  icy  crown, 

Looks  greener  through  the   snow. 

He  flies  not  with  the  flitting  stork 

That  seeks  a  southern  sky, 
But  lingers  where  the  wounded  bird 

Hath  laid  him  down  to  die. 
Oh,  such  a  friend !     He  is  in  truth, 

Whate'er  his   lot  may  be, 
A  rainbow  on  the  storm  of  life. 

An  anchor  on  its  sea. 

Answers. 


THINGS  TO   FORGET. 

IF  you  see  a  tall  fellow  ahead  of  a  crowd, 
A  leader  of  men,  marching  fearless  and 
proud, 
And  you  know  of  a  tale  whose  mere  telling 

aloud 
Would  cause  his  proud  head  to  in  anguish 
be  bowed. 

It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

H  you  know  of  a  skeleton  hidden  away 
In  a  closet,  and  guarded,  and  kept  from  the 
day 


In    the    dark ;    and    whose    showing,    whose 

sudden  display. 
Would  cause  grief  and  sorrow  and  lifelong 

dismay, 

It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you   know   of   a   thing   that   will   darken 

the  joy 
Of  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  girl  or  a  boy, 
That  will  wipe  out  a  smile  or  the  least  way 

annoy 
A  fellow,  or  cause  any  gladness  to   cloy, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

Answers. 


FRIENDS. 

WHEN   a   fellow's   kind  of  wobbly  and 
uncertain   on   his   feet. 
And  has  to  work  like  sixty  for  to  get  both 

ends   to   meet — 
When   he's  not   of   much   account   and   has 

to  take  what  he  can  get — 
The  people  don't  come  flockin'  to  be  friends 

of  his,  you  bet ! 
They  don't  come  sayin',  "  Old  chap,  I'm  the 

only   friend  you've  got," 
And  "  Remember  that  we're  brothers,"  and 

that  kind  of  tommyrot. 
No,   indeed ! 
And    they    don't   get    jealous    of   you    when 

friends  are  what  you  need. 

If  a   fellow's  kind  of  lonesome  and  would 

like  a  friend  or  two 
Just   to  come   around   and   jolly   him   when 

things   are   lookin'   blue ; 
If   the   shirt   that   he's   wearin'    is    the   only 

one  he's  got, 
And   he  never   showed  the   public   that  he's 

really  on  the  spot, 
They  don't  come  crowdin'   round  him,   nor 

stick  out  their  hands  and  say, 
"  We're  your  friends,  old  man ;  we  love  you 

— we've    the    same    blood    anyway " — 
No,   indeed ! 
But   they    watch    to    give    the    boot   to    you 

when  friends  are  what  you  need. 

When  things  have  got  to  comin'  as  a  fellow 

wants  'em  to. 
When   his    pockets   are   all   bulgin'   and   his 

clo's  are  fine  and  new ; 
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When   he   steps   out   proud   and   lordly  and 

ain't  got  a  thing  to  fear, 
There's  a  sudden  change  comes  over  folks 

that  used  to  wink  and  sneer. 
They    come    runnin'    then    to    tell    you   that 

they're  all  your  friends,  and  say 
That  they've  always  been  dead  anxious  for 

to  help  you  out  some  way — 
Yes,  indeed ! 
Friends   are   always   mighty   plentiful   when 

friends  ain't  what  you  need. 

Tit-Bits. 


BETTER  LUCK  ANOTHER  YEAR. 
By  W.  Gllmore  Simms. 

OH,  never  sink  'neath  Fortune's  frown, 
But  brave  her  with  a  shout  of  cheer, 
And  front  her  fairly — face  her  down — 
She's  only  stern  to  those  who  fear ! 
Here's  "  Better  luck  another  year !  " 
Another  year! 

Aye,  better  luck  another  year ! 

We'll  have  her  smile  instead  of  sneer — 

A  thousand  smiles  for  every  tear, 

With  home  made  glad  and  goodly  cheer. 
And  better  luck  another  year — 
Another  year ! 

The  damsel  Fortune  still  denies 
The  plea  that  yet  delights  her  ear ; 

'Tis  but  our  manhood  that  she  tries — 
She's  coy  to  those  who  doubt  and  fear — 
She'll  grant  the  suit  another  year ! 
Another  year ! 

Here's  "  Better  luck  another  year !  " 
She  now  denies  the  golden  prize ; 

But,  spite  of  frown  and  scorn  and  sneer. 
Be  firm,  and  we  will  win  and  wear, 

With  home  made  glad  and  goodly  cheer, 

In  better  luck  another  year ! 
Another  year  !     Another  year ! 


W 


"HULLO!  " 
By  S.  W.  Foss. 

'EN  you  see  a  man  in  wo. 


Walk   right   up  and   say   "  hullo ! 
Say   "hullo,"   an'   "how   d'ye   do?" 
"How's    the    world   a-usin'    you?" 
Slap  the   fellow  on   his   back, 
Bring  yer  han'  down  with  a  whack; 
Waltz   right  up,  an'   don't  go  slow, 
Grin  an'  shake  an'  say  "  hullo !  " 

Is  he  clothed  in  rags?     Oh,  sho ! 
Walk  right  up  an'  say  "hullo!" 
Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 
Jest  for  wrappin'  up  a  soul ; 


An'  a  soul  is  worth  a  true 
Hale   an'   hearty   "how   d'ye   do?" 
Don't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  go ; 
Walk  right  up  an'  say  "  hullo !  " 

Wen  big  vessels  meet,  they  say. 
They  saloot  an'  sail  away. 
Jest  the  same  are  you  an'  me. 
Lonesome  ships  upon  a  sea ; 
Each  one  sailing  his  own  jog 
For  a  port  beyond  the  fog. 
Let  yer  speakin'-trumpet  blow, 
Lift  yer  horn  an'  cry  "  hullo  !  " 

Say  "hullo,"  an'  "how  d'ye  do?" 

Other  folks  are  good  as  you. 

Wen  ye  leave  yer  house  of  clay, 

Wanderin'  in  the  Far-Away, 

Wen  you  travel  through  the  strange 

Country  t'other  side  the  range. 

Then   the    souls   you've    cheered    will    know 

Who  ye  be,  an'  say  "  hullo  ! " 


HE'S    NONE   THE    WORSE    FOR   THAT. 

WHAT    though    the    homespun    suit    he 
wears. 
Best  suited  to  the  sons  of  toil — 
What  though   on  coarsest   food  he  fares, 
And  tends  the  loom,  or  tills  the  soil — 
What  though  no  gold-leaf  gilds  the  tongue, 

Devoted  to  congenial  chat — 
If  right  prevails,  and  not  the  wrong. 
The  man  is  not  the  worse  for  that. 

What  though  within  his  humble  cot 

No  costly  ornament  is  seen — 
What  though  his  wife  possesses  not 

Her  satin  gowns  of  black  and  green — 
What  though  the  merry   household  band 

Half  naked  fly  to  ball  and  bat — 
If  Conscience  guides  the  heart  and  hand. 

The  man  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

True  worth  is  not  a  thing  of  dress — 

Of  splendor,  wealth,  or  classic  lore ; 
Would   that   these  trappings   we   loved   less, 

And  clung  to  honest  worth  the  more ! 
Though  pride  may  spurn  the  toiling  crowd, 

The  faded  garb,  the  napless  hat, 
Yet  God  and  Nature  cry  aloud — 

The  man  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 


FROM    LORD  TENNYSON. 

HIS  gain  is  loss;   for  he  that  wrongs  his 
friend 
Wrongs     himself     more,     and     ever     bears 

about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast, 
Himself  a  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned. 


Winter  Photography  for  Amateurs. 

Valuable  Hints  to  the  Disciples  of  the  Camera  Who  Wish  to  Get  the  Best 
Results  When  the  Earth  is  Snow-Carpeted. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


MANY  amateurs  do  not  realize  the 
fact  that  very  beautiful  pictures 
may  be  taken  in  the  winter- 
time, and  in  all  too  many  cases  when 
the  summer  vacation  is  over  the  camera 
is  laid  aside. 

Snow  scenes,  when  properly  handled, 
will  be  found  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  effective  bits  in  the  artist's  col- 
lection, and  are  well  worth  the  trouble 
expended  upon  them.  So  keep  your 
camera  ready  at  hand ;  when  you  go 
for  a  walk,  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  live  in  the  country,  take  it  with  you. 
If  you  are  a  dweller  in  the  city,  watch 
for  a  good  old-fashioned  snowstorm; 
go  out  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  many  charming 
scenes  you  can  secure. 

Atmospheric  conditions,  the  sharp 
contrasts  of  black  objects  against  a 
background  of  glaring  snow,  the  effect 
of  shadow  and  sunlight  on  an  expanse 
of  unbroken  white,  the  fall  of  heavy, 
cottony  flakes  in  a  silent,  white-shrouded 
street,  under  the  foggy  glow  of  electric 
lights — all  these  necessitate  a  course  of 
treatment  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary photographic  work;  and  all,  by 
these  very  contrasts,  can  be  made  strik- 
ingly effective. 

Watch   Man  Who  "  Does  the  Rest." 

Owing  to  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
difficulty  of  handling  the  apparatus  with 
stiff  fingers  or  heavy  gloves,  it  is  well 
to  have  as  simple  an  outfit  as  possible. 
An  ordinary  fixed  focus  camera  is  good 
for  this  kind  of  work.  The  lens  on  this 
style  of  camera  usually  works  at  F-16 
and  the  shutter  at  about  1-20  of  a 
second.  If  the  sun  is  bright,  the  next 
smaller  stop  will  do. 

In  taking  snow  pictures,  the  amateur 
who  presses  the  button  and  lets  the 
dealer  do  the  rest  should  advise  the 
latter  to  develop  the  film  with  less  con- 
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trast  than  usual.  The  average  dealer 
usually  develops  with  as  much  contrast 
as  possible,  and  this  method  would  pro- 
duce a  print  with  blank  white  for  the 
snow  and  hard  blocks  for  the  trees. 

For  more  serious  workers,  a  stand 
camera  should  be  used.  The  camera 
should  be  provided  with  a  reversible 
back  and  a  long  bellows.  An  expen- 
sive lens  is  not  necessary.  A  medium 
angle  lens  will  be  found  most  useful. 

Shutters  are  apt  to  work  badly  when 
out  in  the  cold,  owing  to  contraction  of 
the  metal  parts.  This  must  be  allowed 
for  in  making  the  exposure,  by  setting 
it  at  greater  speed. 

The  focusing  cloth  should  be  fastened 
to  the  camera.  The  Eureka  focusing 
hood  is  convenient  to  use.  It  is  made 
to  fit  the  camera  exactly,  and  has  little 
elastic  loops  which  slip  over  the  ears 
and  hold  the  eyepiece  in  place  while 
focusing. 

A  steady  tripod  and  a  stay  to  keep  it 
from  slipping  are  desirable  additions  to 
the  outfit.  The  camera  should  be  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible  from  damp- 
ness and  falling  snow. 

For  best  results  a  non-halation  plate 
,is  necessary.  Backed  plates  will  giye 
better  results  than  plates  unbacked. 
The  reason  that  the  light  effects  come 
out  so  extremely  white  and  hard  in 
many  landscapes  is  because  the  strong 
light  from  the  snow  penetrates  the  sen- 
sitive film  and  is  reflected  into  it  again 
from  the  back  of  the  plate,  thus  making 
undue  contrasts,  and  practically  giving 
double  exposure.  This  is  known  as 
halation. 

Other   Necessary   Precautions. 

A  corrected  plate  is  essential  in  snow 
photography,  in  order  that  the  effects 
of  light  and  shadow  may  not  be  too 
glaringly  contrasted.  The  isochromatic 
and   orthochromatic  plates  on  the  mar- 
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ket  are  corrected,  and  are  the  best  to 
use. 

The  early  morning  and  the  late  after- 
noon are  the  times  best  suited  for  taking 
snow  pictures.  The  long  shadows  give 
interest  and  character  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  meaningless  expanse  of 
white.  The  foreground  is  often  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  snow  pictures.  The 
shadows  and  gradations  on  the  surface 
often  form  the  motif  for  fine  composi- 
tions. 

Never  try  to  crowd  too  much  on  one 
plate.  Much  may  be  done  with  just  a 
few  bushes  projecting  above  the  snow. 
Newly  fallen  snow  should  sometimes  be 
broken  up  for  pictorial  effect ;  and 
walking  once  or  twice  over  the  fore- 
ground will  also  aid  matters.  In  doing 
this,  be  careful  to  notice  just  how  the 
tracks  should  run  to  give  the  best  lines 
to  your  picture. 

Three  Classes  of  Snow  Pictures. 

There  are  practically  three  classes  of 
snow  pictures,  of  which  each  demands 
its  own  appropriate  development  and 
treatment. 

Class  1 — Where  an  expanse  of  snow 
is  relieved  only  by  delicate  shadows,  or 
where  the  picture  is  taken  during  a 
snowstorm,  when  all  objects  are  ren- 
dered more  or  less  indistinct  and  of  a 
light  tone  by  intervening  particles  of 
snow.  For  these,  the  exposure  should 
be  short,  the  rule  being  that  short  ex- 
posures increase  contrasts,  and  in  scenes 
of  this  description,  contrast  is  what  is 
needed.  On  a  bright  day,  1-100  of  a 
second  would  be  time  enough.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  or  very  late  in 
the  afternoon  1-25  of  a  second  will  give 
ample  time. 

The  development  for  plates  in  this 
class  may  safely  be  rather  vigorous — 
that    is,    with    a    normal    developer    and 


the  plate  carried  to  a  fairly  good  print- 
ing destiny.  This  method  gives  charac- 
ter to  the  high  lights,  and  a  pleasing 
richness  to  the  slight  shadows  that  are 
present  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  A 
pyro  developer  is   good. 

Rodinal  is  a  good  developer  for  con- 
trasts when  used  in  these  proportions : 
Rodinal,  one-quarter  ounce ;  water,  five 
ounces ;  bromide  potash ;  ten  per  cent 
solution,  five  drops.  The  temperature 
of  the  developer  should  be  kept  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees   Fahrenheit. 

Class  2 — When  dark  masses  are  in 
the  foreground,  with  the  middle  distance 
fairly  open,  and  snow  broken  up — also, 
when  strong  contrasts  appear  in  the  view 
between  the  snow  and  other  objects — 
then  a  longer  exposure  is  needed — from 
one-tenth  to  a  full  second,  according  to 
the  light.     Use  No.  8  stop. 

This  class  of  pictures  should  be  de- 
veloped in  a  weak  solution.  A  suitable 
metal  hydroquinone  developer  is  made 
a.,  follows :  Metal,  thirty  grains ;  hydro- 
quinone, thirty  grains ;  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  Then  add  sulphide  of  soda 
(crystals)  one  ounce,  and  carbonate  of 
soda   (crystals)    three-quarter  ounce. 

Take  two  ounces  of  this,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  water  when  there  are  no  very 
heavy  masses  of  dark  in  the  foreground, 
and  eight  ounces  of  water  when  there  are 
such  masses.  Before  using,  add  one  drop 
of  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
bromide  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution. 

Class  3  embraces  snow  pictures  with 
figures,  street  scenes,  skating  and  slei.^h- 
ing  scenes,  etc.  Short  exposure  is  re- 
quired here  because  of  the  motion  of  the 
figures.  The  correction  must  be  made  in 
development. 

The  development  of  plates  of  this  kind 
where  there  are  dark  objects  and  brightly 
lighted  snow  or  ice  in  the  view  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  No.  2. 


TIME  IN  WHICH  MONEY  WILL  DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 


Rate  of 
Int. 


2  % 

2Wo 
8  % 
8i% 

4  % 
4i% 


Simple  Interest. 


100  years 

'»0  yearn 

40  years 

;S  yearn  and  4  months.. 
28  yearn  and  208  days... 

25  years 

22  years  and  81  days... 


Compound  Interest. 


'59  years  and  245  days. 
"55  years. 

'*H  years  and  26  days. 
'I'ii  .v«'ars  and  104  days. 
20  years  and  M  da  vs. 
17  years  and  24<)  days. 
15  years  and  273  days. 


Rate  of 
Int. 


Simple  Interest. 


20years 

10  years  and  243  days. 
14  years  and  104  days. 
12  years  and  183  days. 

1 1  years  and  40  days. 
10  years 


Compound  Interest. 


14  years  and 
11  years  and 
10  years  and 
9  years  and 
8  years  and 
7  years  and 


75  davs. 
327  days. 
89  days. 
2  davs. 
1(5  days. 
100  days. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 


BY  LYDIA  KINGSMILL  COMMANDER. 


An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


NOTHING  is  more  wonderful, 
in  this  age  of  wonders,  than 
the  progress  of  women  in  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  Never  before  were 
the  doors  of  opportunity  so  widely 
opened;  never  before  were  the  barriers 
of  sex  so  low. 

The  modern  young  woman  does  not 
face  the  one  choice  of  her  grandmother 
— marriage  or  the  fate  of  the  "  old 
maid."  Before  her  so  many  paths  open 
that  her  only  trouble  is  to  choose. 

Her  grandmother's  girlhood  was 
spent  at  home.  She  was  told  that 
*'  the  happy  woman  is  the  woman  with 
no  history " ;  and  *'  a  woman's  name 
should  be  in  the  newspapers  just  three 
times — when  she  is  born,  when  she 
marries,  and  when  she  dies." 

This  is  dead  doctrine  to  the  girl  who 
goes  whirling  across  the  continent  or 
around  the  world,  unchaperoned  and 
alone,  and  returns  to  meet  the  admira- 
tion of  her  friends  and  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

As  she  sits  on  the  deck  of  the  incom- 
ing steamer,  giving  opinions  on  kings 
and  countries,  chatting  of  the  book  she 
is  about  to  write  and  handing  out  her 
photographs  to  a  group  of  reporters,  she 
bears  slight  resemblance  to  the  fainting 
Amandas  and  Clarissas  who  "raised  their 
weeping  eyes  to  heaven,"  or  fell  swoon- 
ing every  time  a  mysterious  sound  was 
heard  or  when  even  a  stray  cow  crossed 
their  path. 

HOW    TRAVEL    IS    MADE   TO    PAY. 

If  our  traveler  is  practical  and  de- 
pends upon  her  own  pocketbook  instead 
of  papa's  she  adopts  a  specialty  and 
makes  her  trips  pay  for  themselves.  She 
may  be  attached  to  some  paper  or  maga- 
zine ;  for  the  blue-stocking  is  as  fashion- 
able to-day  as  once  she  was  disgraced. 
Some  women  make  capital  of  their  trav- 
els in  extraordinary  ways.     One  breaks 


records  climbing  mountain  peaks  at  the 
risk  of  her  life  and  then  lectures  to 
thousands  upon  the  perils  and  pleasures 
of  her  feats. 

Another  is  with  her  husband  on  the 
Congo  searching  for  traces  of  ancient 
African  civilizations  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  Mexico  and  South  America 
several  women  archeologists  are  at  work 
digging  out  relics  of  the  Aztecs,  Peru- 
vians, and  the  original  tribes  of  the  Ama- 
zon River.  A  recent  book  on  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  was  partly  the  work  of  a 
woman. 

Then  there  are  the  women  who  take 
parties  abroad,  arranging  for  steamers, 
trains,  boats  and  hotels ;  buying  tickets ; 
looking  after  baggage,  and  keeping 
everybody  interested,  instructed,  and  sat- 
isfied. 

Such  women — and  there  are  many  of 
them — must  know  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages, be  familiar  with  the  history,  cus- 
toms, and  attractions  of  the  countries 
visited,  be  quick  in  an  emergency,  full 
of  tact  so  as  to  keep  the  party  harmoni- 
ous, and  clever  enough  business  women 
to  give  every  one  bargain  rates  and  come 
out  with  handsome  profits  at  the  end  of 
each  trip. 

But  traveling  for  business  takes  other 
forms.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
nearly  a  thousand  feminine  commercial 
travelers,  selling  everything  from  per- 
fumery to  men's  shoes  and  babies'  sooth- 
ing syrup.  There  are  women  factory  in- 
spectors who  travel  constantly  from 
place  to  place.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment employs  a  woman  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools.  She  covers 
thousands  of  miles  every  year  and  wields 
absolute  power  over  the  institutions  un- 
der her  care. 

The  woman  who  does  not  travel  no 
longer  need  stay  at  home  in  the  old 
sense.  Indeed  she  has  little  to  keep  her 
there.  The  spinning,  weaving,  sewing, 
and   knitting   which    formerly    were    the 
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home  industries  have  been  swept  off  into 
great  factories.  In  consequence  the 
woman  who  does  not  want  to  be  idle  fol- 
lows the  work  outside  of  the  home  and 
down-town. 

IN    AMERICA    SEVENTY    YEARS    AGO. 

In  1834,  when  Harriet  Martineau  vis- 
ited this  country,  she  found  only  seven 
occupations  open  to  women — housekeep- 
ing, keeping  boarders,  needlework,  teach- 
ing, working  in  cotton  factories,  book- 
binding,   and    typesetting. 

Only  the  last  four  could  really  be 
counted  as  out-of-home  occupations,  for 
keeping  boarders  and  sewing  called  for 
no  new  knowledge  or  skill  apart  from  the 
training  in  housekeeping  which  all  girls 
received. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  those  seven 
occupations,  six  at  least  were  not  over- 
crowded. The  work  of  the  world  was 
done  in  the  homes  and  housekeeping  was 
the  occupation  of  women.  There  were 
few  spinning-mills,  but  the  old-fashioned 
wheel  was  in  every  house.  It  was  not 
kept  in  a  drawing-room  alcove  to  prove 
its  long  ancestry,  but  steadily,  busily 
hummed  all  day  long  as  the  soft  rolls 
of  wool  changed  into  skeins  and  balls  of 
yarn  or  thread. 

After  the  work  of  the  spinning-wheel 
came  the  loom  and  the  knitting-needles. 
Cloth  and  stockings,  blankets,  mittens, 
and  mufflers  were  fashioned  by  the  hands 
of  the  housewife  and  her  daughters. 

There  were  no  factories  for  canned 
fruits,  pickles,  or  preserves.  All  these 
had  to  be  made  and  stored  up  for  winter 
use. 

Now  the  stores  furnish  everything 
from  a  handkerchief  to  a  ball-gown,  and 
from  bread  to  canned  roast  beef.  The 
washing  and  ironing  can  go  to  the 
laundry  and  the  family  supplies  can  be 
bought. 

THE    RUSH    INTO    BUSINESS    LIFE. 

Since  women  had  been  working  since 
work  began,  they  could  not  consent  to 
remain  at  home  idle.  The  result  is  seen 
in  the  rush  of  the  modern  woman  into 
business   life. 

The  last  census  shows  that  in  the 
United  States  women  are  following  every 
trade  and  profession  except  the  army 
and   the    navy.      Even    the    army    has    a 


woman  physician,  Dr.  Anita  McGee, 
who  wears  a  uniform.  In  Europe,  the 
uniformed  woman  is  by  no  means  a  rar- 
ity. Almost  every  royal  woman  wears 
military  honors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  carried  to  her  grave  on  a  gun- 
carriage  like  an  officer,  because  as  Queen 
of  England  and  Empress  of  India  she 
was  head  of  the  British  army  and  of 
the  greatest  navy  in  the  world. 

To  have  an  occupation  is  almost  as 
natural  to  the  American  girl  of  to-day 
as  to  her  brother.  For  a  woman  to  go 
into  business  used  to  be  like  climbing  a 
mountain;  now  it  is  almost  like  going 
down  a  toboggan  slide.  When  she  leaves 
school  she  expects  to  work. 

Sometimes  she  finishes  her  education 
in  a  public  school  and  goes  into  a  shop, 
factory,  or  mill.  She  may  become  one  of 
the  75,000  milliners,  the  100,000  sales- 
women, the  120,000  cotton  workers,  the 
275,000  laundresses,  or  the  340,000 
dressmakers. 

If  she  can  stay  longer  in  school,  she 
may  become  one  of  the  320,000  school 
teachers.  Or  she  may  go  to  a  college, 
which  sternly  closed  its  doors  in  the  face 
of  her  grandmother,  and  carry  off  the 
prizes  and  the  honors  from  the  men.  She 
can  enter  a  university,  come  out  B.A., 
M.A.,  or  Ph.D.,  and  join  the  thousand 
women  who  are  already  college  pro- 
fessors. 

IN  THE  LAST  STRONGHOLDS  OF  MAN. 

If  she  fancies  law,  medicine,  or  the 
church,  her  way  is  clear.  All  three  pro- 
fessions number  their  women  members 
by  the  thousand,  though  a  generation 
ago  the  pioneers  in  each  line  were  strug- 
gling against  ridicule  and  opposition. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  once  con- 
sidered masculine  accomplishments,  but 
to-day  15,000  women  have  studios.  The 
musicians  are  three  times  as  numerous. 

Even  the  more  unusual  occupations 
are  well  represented.  There  are  261 
wholesale  merchants,  1,271  officials  in 
banks,  1,932  stock  raisers,  378  butchers, 
and  193  blacksmiths.  There  are  200 
women  to  mix  cocktails  or  serve  gin-fiz- 
zes behind  the  bar.  If  they  sell  after 
hours  or  to  minors,  there  are  879  police- 
men and  detectives  to  watch  them. 

The  traveling  public  depends  for  its 
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safety  and  its  accidents  principally  upon 
men.  But  women  already  claim  2  motor- 
men,  13  conductors,  4  station-agents,  2 
pilots,  1  lighthouse  keeper,  127  en- 
gineers, and  153  boatmen  among  their 
number. 

Almost  every  paper  one  picks  up  tells 
of  women's  successes  in  some  line  of 
work.  A  dozen  women  in  Chicago,  and 
probably  three  times  as  many  in  New 
York,  are  making  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year  or  more,  either  as  salaries  or 
profits  from  business. 

The  property  owned  by  actresses  and 
singers  must  pay  a  handsome  sum  in 
taxes.  It  is  said  that  Hetty  Green,  the 
shrewdest  business  woman  in  the  world, 
can  stand  in  City  Hall  Square,  New 
York,  and  see  five  million  dollars'  worth 
of  her  own  property ;  and  every  one 
knows  she  owes  her  millions  to  her  own 
cleverness,  not  to  either  husband  or 
father. 

A  Woman's  Building  has  been  a  fea- 
ture of  many  of  our  great  national  ex- 
positions. They  have  been  filled  with 
the  products  of  women's  labor;  but  so 
far  the  structures,  though  designed  by 
women,  have  been  erected  by  men.  This 
can  be  remedied  at  any  time  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

There  are  women  builders  of  every 
sort:  167  are  masons,  545  carpenters, 
45  plasterers,  126  plumbers,  1,750  paint- 
ers and  glaziers,  and  241  paper-hangers. 
It  is  true  the  roofing  would  be  a  long 
job,  for  only  two  feminine  roofers  and 
slaters  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country.  But  the  1,775  tin-workers 
might  help  out.  If  a  steel  frame  were 
called  for,  3,370  iron  and  steel  workers 
would  stand  ready ;  and  the  eight  steam- 
boiler  makers  would  put  in  the  heating 
and  power  plant. 

CALLINGS     PECULIAR    TO    THE    SEX. 

Not  only  have  w^omen  conquered  all 
the  established  callings,  but  they  have 
invented  some  of  their  own.  Profes- 
sional shoppers  were  never  heard  of  in 
the  old  days,  though  since  the  idea  was 
started  some  men  have  adopted  the  busi- 
ness. The  welfare  secretary,  who  is 
'*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  to  the 
girls  in  factories  or  department  stores, 
has  recently  come  into  existence.  Then 
there  is  the  shopping  adviser,  who  pilots 


the  uncertain  Mrs.  Newbride  over  one 
store  or  through  many,  helping  her  to 
furnish  the  new  home  harmoniously, 
fashionably,  and  for  a  given  sum. 

One  woman  owes  her  prosperity  to 
her  creation  of  the  profession  of  "  dram- 
atists' agent."  A  Western  woman  raises 
animals  for  menageries  and  zoos.  An- 
other clears  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year  by  growing  violets,  while  a  third 
is  getting  rich  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
ostrich    farm. 

Altogether  five  and  a  quarter  million 
American  women — or  one-fifth  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  country — are  making 
their   own   money. 

WOMAN'S   STATUS    IN    EUROPE. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  lead 
in  this  rush  for  education  and  for  labor, 
but  in  other  countries  the  same  advance 
is  being  made,  if  more  slowly. 

Great  Britain  has  thirty-five  hundred 
university  graduates.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  these  are  from  Girton,  Newnham, 
and  the  Oxford  Halls  for  Women, 
annexes  of  the  historic  universities, 
but  with  examinations  just  as  stiff. 
It  is  a  dozen  years  since  Miss  Fawcett 
carried  off  the  highest  mathematical 
honors  an  English  university  can  be- 
stow. 

Germany  looks  askance  at  any  edu- 
cation for  woman  that  gives  to  her  in- 
terests outside  of  the  home.  The  Kai- 
ser's four  K's,  which  become  C's  in 
translation — Clothes,  Cooking,  Church, 
and  Children — are  popularly  supposed  to 
define  the  world  of  the  German  hausf  rau. 
The  American's  joke  about  "woman's 
sphere  "  has  long  been  obsolete ;  but  that 
sphere  is  very  real  and  very  limited  in 
most  of  the  European  countries. 

Yet  even  in  the  more  conservative 
lands  women  are  progressing.  The  older 
dentists  in  Germany  and  Austria  had  to 
come  to  America  for  their  diplomas. 
To-day  professional  schools,  universities, 
and  colleges  can  be  found  where  a 
woman  can  follow  any  line  of  study  and 
fit  herself  for  the  professions. 

In  Russia,  although  the  struggle  for 
democracy  is  barely  begun,  and  repre- 
sentative government  is  as  yet  only  a  de- 
mand, the  higher  education  of  women 
has  been  an  accomplished  fact  for  a 
number  of  years.     Russian  women  doc- 
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tors,  lawyers,  and  professors  are  not  un- 
common. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  experienced 
a  feminine  revolution  in  the  last  quarter- 
century.  The  laws  have  been  over- 
hauled and  revised ;  the  schools  and  col- 
leges thrown  open ;  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions have  flung  down  their  barriers; 
and  work,  once  a  disgrace,  has  become 
an  honor  to  women.  Sweden  led  in  this 
movement,  but  Norway  was  quick  to  fol- 
low, and  it  is  now  a  question  as  to  which 
will  first  reach  the  goal  of  full  equality 
between  women  and  men. 

In  political  rights  English  and  Scandi- 
navian women  stand  about  on  a  level. 
Neither  can  vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  both  have  municipal  and  local 
suffrage,  which  gives  them  power  to  ex- 
ercise their  gifts  for  housekeeping  and 
economical  management  in  civic  as  well 
as  home  affairs. 

A  WOMAN'S  LEGAL   RIGHTS. 

This  growing  liberty  of  women  has  af- 
fected her  position  as  wife  and  mother. 
In  the  days  when  she  had  no  sphere  but 
the  home  and  no  career  but  marriage, 
she  was  a  very  insignificant  creature  even 
within  those  limits. 

She  could  not  own  her  home,  could 
not  choose  its  location,  or  have  anything 
at  all  to  say  about  it.  The  home,  the 
children,  and  she  herself  belonged  to 
the  husband,  who  was  "  lord  and  mas- 
ter "  in  the  sense  of  owner  and  dictator. 

Now,  in  those  countries  where  women 
have  gained  financial,  industrial,  and 
political  standing,  they  hold  a  more  dig- 
nified position  in  the  home.  Formerly 
a  widow  could  be  left  penniless  and  her 
children  willed  away  from  her. 

The  present  English  law  gives  to  the 
widow  one-third  of  the  property,  and 
half  the  guardianship  of  the  children. 
In  case  of  divorce,  the  children  under 
sixteen  belong  to  the  mother,  unless  she 
is  notoriously  unfit  to  have  them. 

Very  similar  to  these  are  the  laws  in 
the  British  colonies,  the  United  States, 
and  Scandinavia.  In  these  countries, 
too,  with  the  exception  of  certain  of 
our  States,  a  married  woman  can  own 
property,  earn  money,  and  collect  her 
own  wages,  sue  or  be  sued,  make  a  con- 
tract with  others,  and  in  some  places 
with  her  own  husband. 


She  is  also  entitled  to  support  for  her- 
self and  her  children,  and  to  a  divorce 
for  various  causes,  including  infidelity, 
brutality,  intoxication,  desertion,  failure 
to  provide,  and  felony. 

In  Germany  the  wife  is  legally  en- 
titled to  a  certain  proportion  of  her  hus- 
band's income,  a  right  which  women 
have  in  no  other  country.  Everywhere 
else  the  vague  term  **  support  "  is  used, 
and  even  that  is  not  granted  in  seven 
of  our  States. 

In  Holland,  Austria- Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, and  Denmark  the  woman's  move- 
ment is  recent  and  slow.  The  Dutch 
Queen  is  the  only  woman  there  who  is 
not  ruled ;  and  the  Dutchman  wanted 
her  called  "  king,"  so  as  to  lessen  their 
dislike  of  being  subject  to  a  woman's 
commands. 

Switzerland,  though  it  boasts  of  its 
democracy,  excludes  its  women  from  in- 
fluence and  political  power.  It  does  not 
deny  them  work,  but  like  the  German, 
French,  and  Russian  peasants,  the  Swiss 
women  carry  the  heavy  burdens  of  field 
work  and  street-cleaning  without  any 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  dignity  in 
labor. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  the 
upward  movement  of  women  has  come 
mainly  from  the  masses,  not,  as  in 
Russia,  from  the  aristocrats,  or,  as 
among  the  English-speaking  races,  from 
the  middle  class. 

IN    GREECE    AND    THE    ORIENT. 

In  Greece  the  educated  women  are 
leading  the  crusade.  The  principal  of 
a  girls'  college  in  Athens  said  recently: 
"It  is  true  and  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Greece  of  to-day  owes  its  rapid 
progress  to  its  women." 

While  Greek  women  cannot  vote, 
they  take  an  active  part  in  political 
life.  During  campaigns  they  make 
speeches  for  their  husbands  and  broth- 
ers, and  at  other  times  traverse  the 
country  expounding  the  doctrines  of 
the  party  they  espouse.  They  resemble 
the  English  political  woman  of  the 
style  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "  Mar- 
cella,"  a  type  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  country. 

Even  into  slumbering  Turkey,  land 
of  harems,  Greek  women  are  carrying 
modern  ideas  of  education.     There  is  a 
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Greek  girls*  school  in  Constantinople; 
and,  principally  through  Greek  influ- 
ence, Turkish  women  are  studying 
European  languages,  reading  foreign 
books,  and  looking  toward  the  great 
world  where  women  can  be  the  com- 
rades, friends,  and  equals  of  men,  in- 
stead  of  their  playthings   and  slaves. 

All  through  the  Orient  the  conditions 
of  Turkey  are  practically  reproduced. 
In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  suttee, 
the  poor  widows  of  India  have  a 
mournful  lot.  It  is  only  the  most 
daring  of  Chinese  mothers  who  would 
leave  her  little  daughter's  feet  unbound. 
A  few  Japanese  women  rebel  at  giving 
up  home  and  children  simply  because 
milord  has  tired  of  his  wife;  but  to 
most  the  thought  of  opposing  the  cus- 
toms  of  centuries  is  still   remote. 

Even  Asiatic  women,  nevertheless, 
are  progressing.  Some  come  to  America 
for  the  education  their  own  continent 
cannot  furnish.  A  Chinese  woman  doc- 
tor recently  lectured  on  her  country  all 
through  the  United  States;  and  Japa- 
nese women  art  found  in  our  colleges. 

THE   LANDS  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  far  beyond 
China  and  Japan,  lie  the  only  two 
countries  in  the  world  which  fully 
acknowledge  the  equality  of  men  and 
women  by  giving  political  rights  to 
all  citizens  of  twenty-one,  regardless 
of  sex.  They  are  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  by  a  dozen 
years  to  put  her  daughters  on  an  equal- 
ity with  her  sons.  It  was  in  1867  that 
the  cry  was  raised.  "  Shall  our  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  be  our  equals  or  our 
subje<:ts?  " 

The  answer  was  given  in  1893  by  the 
full  enfranchisement  of  women.  In 
Australia  the  change  came  more  gradu- 
ally, province  by  province.  But  a  few 
months  ago  the  final  concession  was 
made  and  now  Australian  women,  like 
their  sisters  of  New  Zealand,  are  the 
equals  and  not  the  subjects  of  their 
husbands,   brothers,   and  sons. 

More  conservative  than  England's 
colonies  of  the  Southern  Seas  is  her 
great  Northern  possession,  Canada. 
There  widows  and  spinsters  are  held 
in  high   favor,   for   full   municipal   suf- 


frage belongs  to  them.  But  the  mar- 
ried w^oman  is  barred  out.  This  is 
probably  a  survival  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  wife ;  but  the  Canadian 
woman  is  asking  whether  the  acceptance 
of  a  husband  should  be  considered  un- 
failing proof  of  her  inferior  judgment. 

PROGRESS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

There  are  four  States  in  the  Union — 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah 
— where  women  have  full  political 
rights.  They  vote  on  every  election 
from  school  trustee  to  President.  They 
are  eligible  for  every  office  from  pound- 
keeper  to  Governor.  They  have  sat  in 
the  different  Legislatures  and  have 
filled  many  executive  ofhces. 

These  four  States  do  not,  however, 
hold  a  monopoly  of  the  women  voters. 
Four  more  have  some  form  of  local 
suffrage,  and  in  twenty-five  women  can 
vote  on  school  elections.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  women  taxpayers  may  vote 
on  all  propositions  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  money.  In  addition,  they 
have  school  suft'rage  and  are  eligible 
as   trustees. 

There  are  clubs  and  societies  which 
enroll  in  this  country  about  four  million 
women.  There  are  associations  of  differ- 
ent nations  to  forward  the  interests  of 
all  w^omen  regardless  of  country.  Such 
is  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
representing  twenty  lands.  Its  great 
congresses,  meeting  every  five  years,  are 
the  event  of  tlie  year  in  the  land  where 
they  convene. 

There  is  the  International  Woman's 
Suffrage  Alliance  and  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  its 
branches  in  every  country.  Indeed  the 
boundaries  of  countries  are  disappear- 
ing before  this  new  sisterhood  of 
woman. 

Of  famous  women  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  speak.  America  is  justly 
proud  of  her  many  clever  daughters, 
but  every  nation  has  its  brilliant  women. 
Mme.  Curie,  who  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  for  science,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Poland  and  lives  in  France. 
This  year  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  fell  to 
the   Austrian    Baroness   von    Suttner. 

Considering  the  progress  of  the  past 
half-century,  one  can  but  wonder  what 
the  next  one  hundred  years  will  bring. 


RHYMES  BY  THE  BARDS  OF  GRAFT. 


SEVEN     AGES    OF    GRAFT. 

ALL  the  world  is  graft, 
And  all   the  men  and  women  merely 

grafters. 
They  have  their  sure  things  and  their  bunco 

games, 
And    one    man    in    his    time    works    many 

grafts, 
His  bluffs   being   seven   ages.     At  first   the 

infant 
Conning  his  dad  until  he  walks  the   floor ; 
And    then    the    whining    schoolboy,    poring 

o'er  his  book. 
Jollying  his   teacher   into  marking  him 
A   goodly   grade.     And   then   the   lover, 
Making  each   maiden   think   that   she 
Is  but  the  only  one.     And  then  the  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  words   and  bearded   like  a 

pard. 
Seeking   the   bubble   reputation, 
Even    in    the    magazines.      And    then    the 

justice. 
Handing  out  the  bull  con  to  the  bench 
And   jollying   the   jury   till    it   thinks 
He   knows    it   all.      The    sixth    age    shifts 
To   lean   and   slippered   pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose — his  is  a  graft ! 
For   he   is   then   the   Old   Inhabitant 
And  all   must   hear   him   talk.      Last   scene 

of  all, 
That  ends   this   strange,   eventful  history. 
Is    second   childishness   and   mere    oblivion, 
Sans    graft,    sans    pull,    sans    cinch,    sans 

everything. 

Chicago   Tribune. 


WHATCHY    GOIN'    T'    GIMME? 

W HATCH Y    goin'    t'    gimme?"    says 
the   youngest   boy   to   pa ; 
"  Whatchy     goin'     t'     gimme  ? "     says     the 

youngest    girl    to    ma; 
"Whatchy     goin'     t'     gimme?"     says     the 

maiden   to  her  beau ; 
Everywhere    the    answer    is,    "  Oh,    sumpin, 
I    dunno." 

"Whatchy  goin'  t'  gimme?"  asks  the  little 

boy  at   school — 
His    just    'fore    Christmas    goodness    makes 

him   mindful   of  each    rule; 
"Whatchy     goin'     t'     gimme?"     sings     the 

gamin  in  the   street ; 
"Whatchy  goin'  t'  gimme?"   on  our  every 

hand  we   meet. 


"  Whatchy     goin'     t'     gimme  ? "     asks     the 

yawning  money-box 
Meant  to  catch  the  coin  to  feed  the  hungry 

folks   in   flocks ; 
"Whatchy     goin'     t'     gimme?"     asks     the 

wretched  and  the  poor, 
Living    in    their    penury    a    stone's    throw 

from  your  door. 

"  Whatchy  goin'  t'  gimme  ?  "  asks  the  great 

big  world,  of  you ; 
"  Lifetime   full   of  usefulness,   heart   sincere 

and  true?  " 
"  Whatchy     goin'     t'     gimme  ? "       Hear     it 

everywhere  you  go — 
Always     comes     the     answer,     "  Oh,     just 

sumpin,   I   dunno." 

Baltimore  American. 


THE    ORIGINAL    GRAFTER. 

"And  Croesus  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  'Solon  I 
Solon  1  And  King  Cyrus  ordered  that  the  fire  be  ex- 
tinguished and  the  captive  released." — Herodotus. 

THERE'S    a    basis    for    a    thesis    in    the 
history   of   Croesus — 
Mr.   Croesus,  Greece's  captain  of  finance; 
It  contains  an  exegesis  on  the  clippings  of 

the  fleeces 
Of  the   lambs,   when   Wall   Street's   breezes 
are  not  tempered,  and  the  geese's 
Ravished   feathers  pay   the  piper   for  the 
dance. 

"  In    the    days    of   old    Rameses,    this    here 
story  had   paresis  " — 
So  says  Kipling,  and  what  he  says  goes 
with  me, 

But  old  or  new,  it  pleases  me  at  times  to 
save  the  pieces 

Of  the  stories  of  the  glories  and  the  gran- 
deurs that  were  Greece's, 
When  they  prophesy  a  modern  case,  you 
see. 

The  capture  of  old  Croesus  was  a  stunt  of 
the  police's 
That    for    up-to-dateness    seizes    me    with 
joy. 
He  was  roasted  like  a  cheese  is,  out  there 

on  the  Chcrsonesus, 
Till   he   hollered   for  his   lawyer— "  Solon !  " 

Ay,   that's   where  the   squeeze   is — 
"  Technicality  "  —  trial       ceases  —  "  vindica- 
tion " — this   release   is 
What    the    grafters    count    on    nowadays, 
my  boy ! 

Cleveland   Leader. 


The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April  3,  1783, 
•^  and  died  at  Sunnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  New  York,  November  28,  1859. 
Irving  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  American  literature.  Though 
fond  of  reading,  he  had  little  taste  for  study  in  his  youth,  and  did  not  attend 
college. 

Failing  health  caused  him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  he  traveled  for  several 
years.  His  first  literary  work  of  importance  was  his  "  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York."  Shortly  afterward,  while  engaged  in  a  commercial 
venture  with  his  brothers,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  second  visit  to 
England.  The  firm  failed,  and,  while  still  in  England,  Irving  again  devoted 
all  his  attention  to  literature. 

The  "  Sketch  Book  "  was  the  first  of  the  young  author's  works  to  win 
favor  on  the  other  side.  This  was  followed  by  "  Bracebridge  Hall "  and 
''  Tales  of  a  Traveler."  Irving  then  went  to  Spain,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
several  years  that  he  spent  there  he  wrote  "  A  Life  of  Columbus,"  the  "  Con- 
quest of  Granada,"  and  "  The  Alhambra."  Subsequently  he  wrote  his  two 
most  celebrated  biographical  works — "  The  Life  of  Washington  "  and  "  The 
Life  of  Goldsmith." 

Irving  was  noted  principally  for  his  quaint  humor  and  graceful  literary 
expression.  The  following  story,  "  The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker,"  is  taken 
from  "  The  Tales  of  a  Traveler." 


A  FEW  miles  from  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
deep  inlet  winding  several 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  from  Charles  Bay, 
and  terminating  in  a  thickly  wooded 
swamp,  or  morass.  On  one  side  of  this 
inlet  is  a  beautiful  dark  grove;  on  the 
opposite  side  the  land  rises  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge,  into  a  high  ridge  on 
which  grow  a  few  scattered  oaks  of 
great  age  and  immense  size. 

It  was  under  one  of  these  gigantic 
trees,  according  to  old  stories,  that  Kidd 
the  pirate  buried  his  treasure.  The  inlet 
allowed  a  facility  to  bring  the  money 
in  a  boat  secretly  and  at  night  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  hill.  The  elevation  of 
the  place  permitted  a  good  lookout  to 
be  kept  that  no  one  was  at  hand,  while 
the  remarkable  trees  formed  good  land- 
marks by  which  the  place  might  easily 
be  found  again. 

The  old  stories  add,  moreover,  that  the 
devil  presided  at  the  hiding  of  the 
money,  and  took  it  under  his  guardian- 


ship;  but  this,  it  is  well  known,  he  al- 
ways does  with  buried  treasure,  particu- 
larly when  it  has  been  ill  gotten.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Kidd  never  returned  to 
recover  his  wealth,  being  shortly  after 
seized  at  Boston,  sent  out  to  England, 
and  there  hanged  for  a  pirate. 

About  the  year  1727,  just  at  the  time 
when  earthquakes  were  prevalent  in  New 
England,  and  shook  many  tall  sinners 
down  upon  their  knees,  there  lived  near 
this  place  a  meager,  miserly  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Tom  Walker.  He  had  a 
wife  as  miserly  as  himself ;  they  were  so 
miserly  that  they  even  conspired  to  cheat 
each  other.  Whatever  the  woman  could 
lay  hands  on  she  hid  away ;  a  hen  could 
not  cackle  but  she  was  on  the  alert  to 
secure  the  new-laid  egg.  Her  husband 
was  continually  prying  about  to  detect 
her  secret  hoards,  and  many  and  fierce 
were  the  conflicts  that  took  place  about 
w^hat  ought  to  have  been  common  prop- 
erty. 

They  lived  in  a  forlorn-looking  house 
that    stood    alone    and    had    an    air    of 
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starvation.  A  few  straggling  savin-trees, 
emblems  of  sterility,  grew  near  it;  no 
smoke  ever  curled  from  its  chimney;  no 
traveler  stopped  at  its  door,  A  miser- 
able horse,  whose  ribs  were  as  articulate 
as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  stalked  about 
a  field  where  a  thin  carpet  of  moss, 
scarcely  covering  the  ragged  beds  of 
pudding-stone,  tantalized  and  balked  his 
hunger,  and  sometimes  he  would  lean  his 
head  over  the  fence,  look  piteously  at  the 
passer-by,  and  seem  to  petition  deliver- 
ance from  this  land  of  famine. 

The  house  and  its  inmates  had  alto- 
gether a  bad  name.  Tom's  wife  was  a 
tall  termagant,  fierce  of  temper,  loud  of 
tongue,  and  strong  of  arm.  Her  voice 
was  often  heard  in  wordy  warfare  with 
her  husband,  and  his  face  sometimes 
showed  signs  that  their  conflicts  were  not 
confined  to  words.  No  one  ventured, 
however,  to  interfere  between  them ;  the 
lonely  wayfarer  shrunk  within  himself 
at  the  horrid  clamor  and  clapper-claw- 
ing ;  eyed  the  den  of  discord  askance, 
and  hurried  on  his  way,  rejoicing,  if  a 
bachelor,  in  his  celibacy. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
took  what  he  considered  a  short  cut 
homeward  through  the  swamp.  Like 
most  short  cuts,  it  was  an  ill-chosen 
route.  The  swamp  was  thickly  grown 
with  great  gloomy  pines  and  hemlocks, 
some  of  them  ninety  feet  high,  which 
made  it  dark  at  noonday,  and  a  retreat 
for  all  the  owls  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  full  of  pits  and  quagmires,  partly 
covered  with  weeds  and  mosses,  where 
the  green  surface  often  betrayed  the  trav- 
eler into  a  gulf  of  black  smothering 
mud;  there  were  also  dark  and  stagnant 
pools,  the  abodes  of  the  tadpole,  the 
bullfrog,  and  the  water-snake,  and  where 
trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks  lay  half- 
drowned,  half-rotting,  looking  like  alli- 
gators, sleeping  in  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way 
cautiously  through  this  treacherous  for- 
est ;  stepping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  rushes 
and  roots  which  afforded  precarious  foot- 
holds among  the  deep  sloughs ;  or  pacing 
carefully,  like  a  cat,  among  the  prostrate 
trunks  of  trees;  startled  now  and  then  by 
the  sudden  screaming  of  tlie  bittern,  or 
tlie  (]uacking  of  a  wild  duck,  rising  on 
the  wing  from  some  solitary  pool. 


At  length  he  arrived  at  a  piece  of  firm 
ground  which  ran  out  like  a  peninsula 
into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  swamp.  It 
had  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Indians  during  their  wars  with  the  first 
colonists.  Here  they  had  thrown  up  a 
kind  of  fort  which  they  had  looked  upon 
as  almost  impregnable,  and  had  used  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  their  squaws  and 
children.  Nothing  remained  of  the  In- 
dian fort  but  a  few  embankments 
gradually  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding *arth,  and  already  overgrown 
in  part  by  oaks  and  other  forest  trees, 
the  foliage  of  v/hich  formed  a  contrast 
to  the  dark  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the 
swamp. 

It  was  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening  that 
Tom  Walker  reached  the  old  fort,  and 
he  paused  there  for  a  while  to  rest  him- 
self. Any  one  but  he  would  have  felt  un- 
willing to  linger  in  this  lonely,  melan- 
choly place,  for  the  common  people  had 
a  bad  opinion  of  it  from  the  stories 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  In- 
dian wars,  when  it  was  asserted  that  the 
savages  held  incantations  here  and  made 
sacrifices  to  the  evil  spirit.  Tom  Walker, 
however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  troubled 
with  any  fears  of  the  kind. 

He  reposed  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  hemlock,  listening 
to  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  and 
delving  with  his  walking-staff  into  a 
mound  of  black  mold  at  his  feet.  As  he 
turned  up  the  soil  unconsciously,  Iiis  staff 
struck  against  something  hard.  He 
raked  it  out  of  the  vegetable  mold,  and 
lo !  a  cloven  skull,  with  an  Indian  toma- 
hawk buried  deep  in  it,  lay  before  him. 
The  rust  on  the  weapon  showed  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  this  death-blow 
had  been  given.  It  was  a  dreary 
memento  of  the  fierce  struggle  that  had 
taken  place  in  this  last  foothold  of  the 
Indian  warriors. 

"  Humph !  "  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he 
gave  the  skull  a  kick  to  shake  the  dirt 
from  it. 

"  Let  that  skull  alone !  "  said  a  gruff 
voice. 

Tom  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  a 
great  black  man,  seated  directly  opposite 
him  on  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

He  was  exceedingly  surprised,  having 
neither  seen  nor  heard  any  one  ap- 
proach, and  he  was  still  more  perplexed 
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on  observing,  as  well  as  the  gathering 
gloom  would  permit,  that  the  stranger 
was  neither  negro  nor  Indian. 

It  is  true,  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude, 
half  Indian  garb,  and  had  a  red  belt  or 
sash  swathed  round  his  body,  but  his  face 
was  neither  black  nor  copper  color,  but 
swarthy  and  dingy  and  begrimed  with 
soot,  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  toil 
among  fires  and  forges.  He  had  a  shock 
of  coarse  black  hair  that  stood  out  from 
his  head  in  all  directions,  and  bore  an 
ax  on  his  shoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom 
with  a  pair  of  great  red  eyes. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  my 
grounds?"  said  the  black  man,  with  a 
hoarse  growling  voice. 

"Your  grounds?"  said  Tom,  with  a 
sneer ;  "no  more  your  grounds  than 
mine :  they  belong  to  Deacon  Peabody." 

"  Deacon   Peabody   be   d d,"   said 

the  stranger,  "  as  I  flatter  myself  he  will 
be,  if  he  does  not  look  more  to  his  own 
sins  and  less  to  his  neighbors'.  Look 
yonder,  and  see  how  Deacon  Peabody  is 
faring." 

Tom  looked  in  the  direction  that  the 
stranger  pointed,  and  beheld  one  of  the 
great  trees,  fair  and  flourishing  without, 
but  rotten  at  the  core,  and  saw  that  it 
had  been  nearly  hewn  through,  so  that 
the  first  high  wind  was  likely  to  blow 
it  down.  On  the  bark  of  the  tree  was 
scored  tjie  name  of  Deacon  Peabody. 

He  now  looked  round  and  found  most 
of  the  tall  trees  marked  with  the  names 
of  some  great  men  of  the  colony,  and  all 
more  or  less  scored  by  the  ax.  The  one 
on  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  which 
had  evidently  just  been  hewn  down,  bore 
the  name  of  Crowninshield ;  and  he 
recollected  a  mighty  rich  man  of  that 
name,  who  had  made  a  vulgar  display  of 
wealth,  which  it  was  whispered  he  had 
acquired  by  buccaneering. 

"  He's  just  ready  for  burning !  "  said 
the  black  man,  with  a  growl  of  triumph. 
"  You  see  I  am  likely  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  firewood  for  winter." 

"  But  what  right  have  you,"  said  Tom, 
"  to  cut  down  Deacon  Peabody's  tim- 
ber?" 

"  The  right  of  prior  claim,"  said  the 
other.  "  This  woodland  belonged  to  me 
long  before  one  of  your  white-faced  race 
put  foot  upon  the  soil." 


"  And  pray,  who  are  you,  if  I  may  be 
so   bold?"   said   Tom. 

"  Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  I  am 
the  Wild  Huntsman  in  some  countries ; 
the  Black  Miner  in  others.  In  this 
neighborhood  I  am  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Black  Woodsman.  I  am  he  to 
whom  the  red  men  devoted  this  spot, 
and  now  and  then  roasted  a  white  man 
by  way  of  sweet-smelling  sacrifice.  Since 
the  red  men  have  been  exterminated  by 
you  white  savages,  I  amuse  myself  by 
presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  Quakers 
and  Anabaptists ;  I  am  the  great  patron 
and  prompter  of  slave  dealers,  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  Salem  witches." 

"  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,  that,  if 
I  mistake  not,"  said  Tom  sturdily,  "  you 
are  he  commonly  called  '  Old  Scratch.'  " 

"  The  same  at  your  service !  "  replied 
the  black  man,  with  a  half  civil  nod. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  this  inter- 
view, according  to  the  old  story,  though 
it  has  almost  too  familiar  an  air  to  be 
credited.  One  would  think  that  to  meet 
with  such  a  singular  personage  in  this 
wild,  lonely  place  would  have  shaken 
any  man's  nerves;  but  Tom  was  a  hard- 
minded  fellow,  not  easily  daunted,  and 
he  had  lived  so  long  with  a  termagant 
wife  that  he  did  not  even  fear  the  devil. 

It  is  said  that  after  this  commence- 
ment they  had  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation together  as  Tom  returned 
homeward.  The  black  man  told  him  of 
great  sums  of  money  which  had  been 
buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate,  under  the  oak- 
trees  on  the  high  ridge  not  far  from  the 
morass.  All  these  were  under  his  com- 
mand and  protected  by  his  power,  so  that 
none  could  find  them  but  such  as  pro- 
pitiated his  favor.  These  he  offered  to 
place  within  Tom  Walker's  reach,  hav- 
ing conceived  an  especial  kindness  for 
him,  but  they  were  to  be  had  only  on 
certain   conditions. 

What  these  conditions  were  may  easily 
be  surmised,  though  Tom  never  disclosed 
them  publicly.  They  must  have  been 
very  hard,  for  he  required  time  to  think 
of  them,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  stick 
at  trifles  where  money  was  in  view. 
When  they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  the  stranger  paused. 

"  What  proof  have  I  that  all  you  have 
been  telling  me  is  true?"  said  Tom. 

"  There    is    mv    signature,"    said    the 
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black  man,  pressing  his  finger  on  Tom's 
forehead.  So  saying,  he  turned  off 
among  the  thickets  of  the  swamp,  and 
seemed,  as  Tom  said,  to  go  down,  down, 
down,  into  the  earth,  until  he  totally  dis- 
appeared. 

When  Tom  reached  home  he  found  the 
black  print  of  a  finger  burnt,  as  it  were, 
into  his  forehead,  which  nothing  could 
obliterate. 

The  first  news  his  wife  had  to  tell 
him  was  the  sudden  death  of  Absalom 
Crowninshield,  the  rich  buccaneer.  It 
was  announced  in  the  papers  with  the 
usual  flourish  that  "  a  great  man  had 
fallen  in  Israel." 

Tom  recollected  the  tree  which  his 
black  friend  had  just  hewn  down,  and 
which  was  ready  for  burning.  "  Let  the 
freebooter  roast,"  said  Tom;  "who 
cares !  "  He  now  felt  convinced  that  all 
he  had  heard  and  seen  was  no  illusion. 

He  was  not  prone  to  let  his  wife  into 
his  confidence,  but  as  this  was  an  uneasy 
secret  he  willingly  shared  it  with  her. 
All  her  avarice  was  awakened  at  the 
mention  of  hidden  gold,  and  she  urged 
her  husband  to  comply  with  the  black 
man's  terms  and  secure  what  would 
make  them  wealthy  for  life.  However 
Tom  might  have  felt  disposed  to  sell 
himself  to  the  devil,  he  was  determined 
not  to  do  so  to  oblige  his  wife ;  so  he 
flatly  refused  out  of  the  mere  spirit  of 
contradiction.  Many  and  bitter  were  the 
quarrels  they  had  on  the  subject,  but  the 
more  she  talked  the  more  resolute  was 
Tom  not  to  be  damned  to  please  her.  At 
length  she  determined  to  drive  the  bar- 
gain on  her  own  account,  and,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded, to  keep  all  the  gain  to  herself. 

Being  of  the  same  fearless  temper  as 
her  husband,  she  set  off  for  the  old  In- 
dian fort  toward  the  close  of  a  summer's 
day.  She  was  many  hours  absent.  When 
she  came  back  she  was  reserved  and 
sullen  in  her  replies.  She  spoke  some- 
thing of  a  black  man  whom  she  had  met 
about  twilight,  hewing  at  the  root  of  a 
tall  tree.  He  was  sulky,  however,  and 
would  not  come  to  terms ;  she  was  to  go 
again  with  a  propitiatory  offering,  but 
wliat  it  was  she  forbore  to  say. 

The  next  evening  she  set  off  again  for 
the  swamp,  with  her  apron  heavily  laden. 
Tom  waited  and  waited  for  her,  but  in 
vain :   midnight   came,   but   she   did   not 


make  her  appearance ;  morning,  noon, 
night  returned,  but  still  she  did  not 
come.  Tom  now  grew  uneasy  for  her 
safety,  especially  as  he  found  she  had 
carried  off  in  her  apron  the  silver  teapot 
and  spoons,  and  every  portable  article  of 
value.  Another  night  elapsed,  another 
morning  came ;  but  no  wife.  In  a  word, 
she  was  never  heard  of  more. 

What  was  her  real  fate  nobody  knows, 
in  consequence  of  so  many  pretending 
to  know.  It  is  one  of  those  facts  that 
have  become  confounded  by  a  variety  of 
historians.  Some  asserted  that  she  lost 
her  way  among  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
swamp  and  sunk  into  some  pit  or  slough ; 
others,  more  uncharitable,  hinted  that 
she  had  eloped  with  the  household  booty, 
and  made  off  to  some  other  province ; 
while  others  assert  that  the  tempter  had 
decoyed  her  into  a  dismal  quagmire,  on 
top  of  which  her  hat  was  found  lying. 
In  confirmation  of  this  it  was  said  a 
great  black  man  with  an  ax  on  his  shoul- 
der was  seen  late  that  very  evening 
coming  out  of  the  swamp,  carrying  a 
bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  with  an  air 
of    surly    triumph. 

The  most  current  and  probable  story, 
however,  observes  that  Tom  Walker  grew 
so  anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  wife 
and  his  property  that  he  set  out  at  length 
to  seek  them  both  at  the  Indian  fort. 
During  a  long  summer's  afternoon  he 
searched  about  the  gloomy  place,  but  no 
wife  was  to  be  seen.  He  called  her  name 
repeatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded  to 
his  voice,  as  he  flew  screaming  by ;  or 
the  bullfrog  croaked  dolefully  from  a 
neighborly  pool. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  just  in  the  brown 
hour  of  twilight,  when  the  owls  began 
to  hoot  and  the  bats  to  flit  about,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  clamor  of 
carrion  crows  that  were  hovering  about 
a  cypress-tree.  He  looked  and  beheld  a 
bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron  and  hang- 
ing in  the  branches  of  a  tree;  with  3 
great  vulture  perched  hard  by,  as  ii 
keeping  watch  upon  it.  He  leaped  with 
joy,  for  he  recognized  his  wife's  aproii, 
and  supposed  it  to  contain  the  house- 
hold valuables. 

"  Let  us  get  hold  of  the  property," 
said  he  consolingly  to  himself,  "  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  do  without  the  woman." 
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As  he  scrambled  up  the  tree  the  vul- 
ture spread  its  wide  wings,  and  sailed  off 
screaming  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest.  Tom  seized  the  check  apron,  but, 
woful  sight !  found  nothing  but  a  heart 
and  liver  tied  up  in  it. 

Such,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
old  story,  was  all  that  was  to  be  found 
of  Tom's  wife.  She  had  probably  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  black  man  as 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  her 
husband;  but  though  a  female  scold  is 
generally  considered  a  match  for  the 
devil,  yet  in  this  instance  she  appears  to 
have  had  the  worst  of  it. 

She  must  have  died  game,  however : 
from  the  part  that  remained  uncon- 
quered.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  Tom  noticed 
many  prints  of  cloven  feet  deeply 
stamped  about  the  tree,  and  several 
handfuls  of  hair  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  plucked  from  the  coarse  black 
shock  of  the  woodsman.  Tom  knew  his 
wife's  prowess  by  experience.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  looked  at 
the  signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing. 
"Egad,"  said  he  to  himself,  "Old 
Scratch  must  have  had  a  tough  time 
of  it!" 

Tom  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  property  by  the  loss  of  his  wife ;  for 
he  was  a  little  of  a  philosopher.  He 
even  felt  something  like  gratitude  toward 
the  black  woodsman,  who  he  considered 
had  done  him  a  kindness.  He  sought, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  but  for  some  time 
without  success;  the  old  black  legs 
played  shy,  for  whatever  people  may 
think,  he  is  not  always  to  be  had  for 
calling  for ;  he  knows  how  to  play  his 
cards  when  pretty  sure  of  his  game. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had 
whetted  Tom's  eagerness  to  the  quick, 
and  prepared  him  to  agree  to  anything 
rather  than  not  gain  the  promised  treas- 
ure, he  met  the  black  man  one  evening  in 
his  usual  woodsman  dress,  with  his  ax  on 
his  shoulder,  sauntering  along  the  edge 
of  the  swamp,  and  humming  a  tune.  He 
affected  to  receive  Tom's  advance  with 
great  indifference,  made  brief  replies, 
and  went  on  humming  his  tune. 

By  degrees,  however,  Tom  brought 
him  to  business,  and  they  began  to  hag- 
gle about  the  terms  on  which  the  former 
was  to  have  the  pirate's  treasure.    There 


was  one  condition  which  need  not  be 
mentioned,  being  generally  understood 
in  all  cases  where  the  devil  grants  fa- 
vors ;  but  there  were  others  about  which, 
though  of  less  importance,  he  was  in- 
flexibly obstinate.  He  insisted  that  the 
money  found  through  his  means  should 
be  employed  in  his  service.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  Tom  should  em- 
ploy it  in  the  black  traffic — that  is  to  say, 
that  he  should  fit  out  a  slave  ship.  This, 
however,  Tom  resolutely  refused ;  he  , 
was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but 
the  devil  himself  could  not  tempt  him 
to  turn  slave-dealer. 

Findmg  Tom  so  squeamish  on  this 
point,  he  did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  pro- 
posed instead  that  he  should  turn  usurer ; 
the  devil  being  extremely  anxious  for  the 
increase  of  usurers,  looking  upon  them 
as  his  peculiar  people. 

To  this  no  objections  were  made,  for 
it  was  just  to  Tom's  taste. 

"  You   shall   open  a  broker's  shop   in 
Boston  next  month,"  said  the  black  man. 
"  I'll   do   it   to-morrow   if   you  wish," 
said  Tom  Walker. 

"  You  shall  lend  money  at  two  per 
cent  a  month." 

"Egad,  I'll  charge  four!"  replied 
Tom  Walker. 

"  You  shall  extort  bonds,  foreclose 
mortgages,  drive  the  merchant  to  bank- 
ruptcy  " 

"I'll  drive  him  to  the  d 1 !  "  cried 

Tom  Walker  eagerly. 

"  You  are  the  usurer  for  my  money!  " 
said     the     black     legs,     with     delight. 
"When  will  you  want  the  rhino?" 
"  This  very  night." 
"  Done!  "  said  the  devil. 
"  Done !  "  said  Tom  Walker. 
So  they  shook  hands  and  struck  a  bar- 
gain. 

A  few  days'  time  saw  Tom  Walker 
seated  behind  his  desk  in  a  counting- 
house  in  Boston.  His  reputation  for  a 
ready-moneyed  man,  who  would  lend 
money  out  for  a  good  consideration,  soon 
spread  abroad.  Everybody  remembers 
the  days  of  Governor  Belcher,  when 
money  was  particularly  scarce.  It  was 
a  time  of  paper  credit. 

The  country  had  been  deluged  with 
government  bills ;  the  famous  Land 
Bank  had  been  established;  there  had 
been  a  rage  for  speculating;  the  people 
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had  run  mad  with  schemes  for  new  set- 
tlements, for  building  cities  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  land  jobbers  went  about  with 
maps  of  grants  and  townships  and  El- 
dorados,  lying  nobody  knew  where,  but 
which  everybody  was  ready  to  purchase. 
In  a  word,  the  great  speculating  fever 
which  breaks  out  every  now  and  then  in 
the  country  had  raged  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree, and  everybody  was  dreaming  of 
making  sudden  fortunes  from  nothing. 
As  usual,  the  fever  had  subsided;  the 
dream  had  gone  off,  and  the  imaginary 
fortunes  with  it ;  the  patients  were  left 
in  doleful  plight,  and  the  whole  country 
resounded  with  the  consequent  cry  of 
'•  hard  times." 

At  this  propitious  time  of  public  dis- 
tress did  Tom  Walker  set  up  as  a  usurer 
in  Boston.  His  door  was  soon  thronged 
by  customers.  The  needy  •  and  the  ad- 
venturous ;  the  gambling  speculator ;  the 
dreaming  land-jobber ;  the  thriftless 
tradesman;  the  merchant  with  cracked 
credit ;  in  short,  every  one  driven  to 
raise  money  by  desperate  means  and  des- 
perate sacrifices  hurried  to  Tom  Walker. 

Thus  Tom  was  the  universal  friend  of 
the  needy,  and  he  acted  like  a  "  friend  in 
need  " — that  is  to  say,  he  always  exacted 
good  pay  and  good  security.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  distress  of  the  applicant  was 
the  hardness  of  his  terms.  He  accumu- 
lated bonds  and  mortgages ;  gradually 
squeezed  his  customers  closer  and  closer, 
and  sent  them  at  length,  dry  as  a  sponge, 
from  his  door. 

In  this  way  he  made  money  hand  over 
hand;  became  a  rich  and  mighty  man, 
and  exalted  his  cocked  hat  upon  'change. 
He  built  himself,  as  usual,  a  vast  house, 
out  of  ostentation ;  but  left  the  greater 
part  of  it  unfinished  and  unfurnished 
out  of  parsimony.  He  even  set  up  a  car- 
riage in  the  fulness  of  his  vainglory, 
though  he  nearly  starved  the  horses 
which  drew  it ;  and  as  the  ungreased 
wheels  groaned  and  screeched  on  the 
axletrees,  you  would  have  thought  you 
heard  the  souls  of  the  poor  debtors  he 
was   squeezing. 

As  Tom  waxed  old,  however,  he  grew 
thoughtful.  Having  secured  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  he  began  to  feel 
anxious  about  those  of  the  next.  He 
thought  with  regret  on  the  bargain  he 
had  made  with  his  black  friend,  and  set 


his  wits  to  work  to  cheat  him  out  of  the 
conditions.  He  became,  therefore,  all  of 
a  sudden,  a  violent  churchgoer.  He 
prayed  loudly  and  strenuously,  as  if 
heaven  were  to  be  taken  by  force  of 
lungs.  Indeed,  one  might  always  tell 
when  he  had  sinned  most  during  the 
week,  by  the  clamor  of  his  Sunday  de- 
votion. 

The  quiet  Christians  who  had  been 
modestly  and  steadfastly  traveling  Zion- 
ward  were  struck  with  self-reproach  at 
seeing  themselves  so  suddenly  outstripped 
in  their  career  by  this  new-made  convert. 
Tom  was  as  rigid  in  religious  as  in  money 
matters ;  he  was  a  stern  supervisor  and 
censurer  of  his  neighbors,  and  seemed  to 
think  every  sin  entered  up  to  their  ac- 
count became  a  credit  on  his  own  side  of 
the  page.  He  even  talked  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  reviving  the  persecution  of 
Quakers  and  Anabaptists.  In  a  word, 
Tom's  zeal  became  as  notorious  as  his 
riches. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  strenuous  at- 
tention to  forms,  Tom  had  a  lurking 
dread  that  the  devil,  after  all,  would 
have  his  due.  That  he  might  not  be 
taken  unawares,  therefore,  it  is  said  he 
always  carried  a  small  Bible  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  He  had  also  a  great  folio  Bible 
on  his  counting-house  desk,  and  would 
frequently  be  found  reading  it  when 
people  called  on  business;  on  such  occa- 
sions he  would  lay  his  green  spectacles 
on  the  book,  to  mark  the  place,  while  he 
turned  round  to  drive  some  usurious  bar- 
gain. 

Some  say  that  Tom  grew  a  little  crack- 
brained  in  his  old  days,  and  that,  fancy- 
ing his  end  approaching,  he  had  his 
horse  new  shod,  saddled,  and  bridled, 
and  buried  with  his  feet  uppermost,  be- 
cause he  supposed  that  at  the  last  day 
the  world  would  be  turned  upside  down; 
in  which  case  he  should  find  his  horse 
standing  ready  for  mounting,  and  he 
was  determined  at  the  worst  to  give  his 
old  friend  a  run  for  it.  This,  however, 
is  probably  a  mere  old  wives'  fable.  If 
he  really  did  take  such  a  precaution  it 
was  totally  superfluous ;  at  least,  so  says 
the  authentic  old  legend,  which  closes  his 
story  in  the  following  manner : 

On  one  hot  afternoon  in  the  dog  days, 
just  as  a  terrible  black  thunder-gust  was 
coming    up,    Tom    sat    in    his   counting- 
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house  in  his  white  linen  cap  and  India 
silk  morning-gown.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage  by  which 
he  would  complete  the  ruin  of  an  un- 
lucky land  speculator,  for  whom  he  had 
professed  the  greatest  friendship.  The 
poor  land-jobber  begged  him  to  grant 
a  few  months'  indulgence.  Tom  had 
grown  testy  and  irritated,  and  refused 
another  day. 

"  My  family  will  be  ruined  and 
brought  upon  the  parish,"  said  the  land- 
jobber, 

"  Charity  begins  at  home,"  replied 
Tom.  "  I  must  take  care  of  myself  in 
these  hard  times." 

*'  You  have  made  so  much  money  out 
of  me,"  said  the  speculator. 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety. 
"  The  devil  take  me,"'  said  he,  "if  I 
have  made  a  farthing !  " 

Just  then  there  were  three  loud  knocks 
at  the  street-door.  He  stepped  out  to  see 
who  was  there. 

A  black  man  was  holding  a  black 
horse  which  neighed  and  stamped  with 
impatience. 

"  Tom,  you're  come  for !  "  said  the 
black  fellow  gruffly. 

Tom  shrunk  back,  but  too  late.  He 
had  left  his  little  Bible  at  the  bottom  of 
his  coat  pocket,  and  his  big  Bible  on 
the  desk  buried  under  the  mortgage  he 
was  about  to  foreclose.  Never  was 
sinner  taken  more  unawares.  The  black 
man  whisked  him  like  a  child  astride 
the  horse  and  away  he  galloped  in  the 
midst  of  a  thunder-storm. 

The  clerks  stuck  their  pens  behind 
their  ears  and  stared  after  him  from  the 
windows.  Away  went  Tom  Walker, 
dashing  down  the  street,  his  white  cap 
bobbing  up  and  down,  his  morning- 
gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  his 
steed  striking  fire  out  of  the  pavement. 
When  the  clerks  turned  to  look  for  the 
black  man  he  had  disappeared. 

Tom  Walker  never  returned  to  fore- 
close the  mortgage.     A  countryman  who 


lived  on  the  borders  of  the  swamp  re- 
ported that  in  the  height  of  the  thunder- 
gust  he  had  heard  a  great  clattering  of 
hoofs  and  a  howling  along  the  road,  and 
that  when  he  ran  to  the  window  he  just 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  such  as  I  have 
described  on  a  horse  that  galloped  like 
mad  across  the  fields,  over  the  hills  and 
down  into  the  black  hemlock  swamp 
toward  the  old  Indian  fort,  and  that 
shortly  after  a  thunderbolt  fell  in  that 
direction  which  seemed  to  set  the  whole 
forest  in  a  blaze. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  shook  their 
heads  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  but 
had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  witches 
and  goblins  and  tricks  of  the  devil  in 
all  kinds  of  shapes  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  that  they  were  not 
so  much  horror-struck  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

Trustees  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  Tom's  effects.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon. 
On  searching  his  coffers,  all  his  bonds 
and  mortgages  were  found  reduced  to 
cinders.  In  place  of  gold  and  silver, 
his  iron  chest  was  filled  with  worthless 
chips  and  shavings ;  two  skeletons  lay  in 
his  stable  instead  of  his  half-starved 
horses,  and  the  very  next  day  his  great 
house  took  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and 
his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Let  all  griping 
money-brokers  lay  this  story  to  heart. 
The  truth  of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  very  hole  under  the  oak-trees,  from 
whence  he  dug  Kidd's  money,  is  to  be 
seen  to  this  day,  and  the  neighboring 
swamp  and  old  Indian  fort  are  often 
haunted  on  stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on 
horseback,  in  a  morning-gown  and  white 
cap,  which  is  doubtless  the  troubled 
spirit   of   the   usurer. 

In  fact,  the  story  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  proverb,  and  is  the  origin  of  that 
saying  prevalent  throughout  New  Eng- 
land of  "  The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker." 


SHELLEY    ON    CHILDREN.  VICTOR    HUGO    ON    WOMAN. 

They  were  earth's  purest  children,  young  You    gaze    at    a    star   for    two    motives: 

and  fair,  because   it   is   luminous  and   because   it   is 

With     eyes    the     shrines    of     unawaken'd  beyond    your    reach     and    comprehension. 

thought,  You  have  by  your  side  a  sweeter  radiance 

And   brows  as  bright  as  spring   or  morn-  and  greater  mystery— woman. 

ing.  Les  Miserahles. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers. 

By  MATTHEW  WHITE,  Jr. 


A    Series    of    Papers    That    Will    Be    Continued    From    Month    to    Month 

and  Include  All  Players  of  Note. 


HOW   did   he   start?      How   did   she 
manage  to  get  the  chance  to  show 
what    she    could    do?      Was    it 
"  pull,"  persistence,  or  the  fact  of  being 
born  in  the  profession? 

These  are  the  things  playgoers — and 
who  is  not  a  playgoer  these  days? — want 
to  know  about  the  players  who  have 
"  arrived."  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  the  answers  herewith  set  down. 
In  some  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to  state 
just  when  the  real  start  was  made ;  in 
others,  baby-day  debuts  can  scarcely  be 
considered  to  "  count." 

But  of  one  thing  the  reader  may  be 
certain :  in  no  instance  has  permanent 
success  been  won  without  work,  be  the 
actor  a  recruit  from  the  business  world, 
the  society  drawing-room,  or  the  ranks  of 
the  Thespians  themselves. 


MANSFIELD'S    OPPORTUNITY. 


He    Failed    to    Earn    a    Livelihood    as    a 

Painter,    and     Was     Graduated     from 

Comic     Opera    to     the     Drama. 

Although  Richard  Mansfield's  mother  was 
Mme.  Rudersdorf,  the  prima  donna,  he  was 
in  no  sense  cradled  in  the  theater.  His  infant 
eyes  first  looked  on  the  light  in  Heligoland, 
an  island  in  the  North  Sea  that  then  belonged 
to  England.  This  was  in  the  year  1857,  and 
he  was  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  one  day 
he  should  become  a  painter.  It  was  while  he 
was  a  schoolboy  at  Derby,  England,  that  he 
received  the  first  lift  toward  the  career  which 
has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  fellows  on 
the  American  boards. 

The  boys  arranged  to  act  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice "  on  a  certain  grand  occasion 
known  as  "  Speech  Day,"  and  young  Mans- 
field was  cast  for  Shylock.  So  well  did  he 
acquit  himself  then  that  no  less  exalted 
a  personage  than  a  bishop  shook  him  by 
the  hand  with  the  words  that  must  still  ring 


in  the  now  mighty  Richard's  ears :  "  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  encourage  you  to  be- 
come an  actor;  but  should  you,  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  will  be  a  great  one." 

Preparatory  schooling  over,  his  art  studies 
at  South  Kensington  were  broken  in  upon 
by  failing  family  fortunes,  and  the  necessity 
of  earning  money  in  the  present  rather  than 
waiting  to  gather  in  perhaps  greater  amounts 
in  the  future.  So,  through  the  agency  of 
friends  of  his  father,  he  set  sail  for  Boston, 
where  an  opening  had  been  made  for  him  in 
the  big  dry-goods  house  of  Jordan,  Marsh 
&  Co. 

But  business  was  not  his  forte.  He  spent 
all  his  leisure  time  in  painting  pictures,  which 
he  found,  moreover,  he  could  sell  very  read- 
ily. He  burned  for  the  more  artistic  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  by  the  Thames,  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  success  in  disposing  of  his 
paintings,  he  threw  up  his  mercantile  job 
and  departed  for  London. 

And  now  began  for  him  seven  memorable 
years— years  of  keen  disappointment,  of  deep 
bitterness,  of  hope  deferred,  of  actual  suffer- 
ing in  body  as  well  as  mind.  The  kind  of 
pictures  he  had  been  able  to  sell  with  ease 
in  Boston  found  no  buyers  in  England,  and 
matters  went  speedily  with  him  from  bad 
to  worse. 

The  incident  he  had  used  in  his  play  "  Mon- 
sieur," of  his  hero's  engagement  to  play  the 
piano  and  toppling  from  the  stool  through 
weakness  induced  by  hunger,  is  drawn  from 
his  own  experience.  The  episode  occurred 
at  a  concert-hall,  when  he  was  possessed  of 
only  one  suit  of  clothes  and  no  home. 

Mansfield   Meets  W.   S.   Gilbert. 

It  was  his  ability  to  play  and  sing  that 
really  kept  his  body  and  soul  together  in 
these  awful  days  and  nights,  for  once  in  a 
while,  by  a  clutch  at  the  fringe  of  friendships 
left  him  from  the  old  days,  he  could  obtain 
an  engagement  to  entertain  a  company  of 
literary  or  stage  folk.  He  fell  in  with  W.  S. 
Gilbert  on  one  of  these  occasions.  "  Pina- 
fore "  had  just  taken  the  public  by  storm, 
and   the   makers   thereof  were   hastening  to 
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Utilize  the  wave  of  popular  favor  by  thrust- 
ing all  of  their  available  wares  to  a  ride 
upon  its  crest. 

"  I  think  that  young  man  will  do  for  PVel- 
lington  Wells  in  '  The  Sorcerer,' "  Gilbert 
remarked  to  his  manager,  R.  D'Oyly  Carte. 

It  was  to  be  a  company  for  the  provinces, 
and  as  Mr.  Carte  thought  that  the  rather 
shabbily  attired  young  person  who  officiated 
at  the  piano  would  not  be  exorbitant  in  his 
demands  for  salary,  he  decided  that  he  would 
do,  and  offered  Mansfield  three  pounds,  or 
fifteen  dollars,  a  week. 

To  the  out-at-elbows,  fate-buffeted  artist, 
this  seemed  a  princely  sum,  and  he  accepted 
the  position  with  an  eagerness  he  hoped  was 
not  as  apparent  as  his  necessities  demanded 
it  should  be.  But  his  spine  stiffened  a  little 
later  on  when,  having  made  good  with  PVel- 
lington  Wells  and  one  or  two  other  imper- 
sonations in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  reper- 
toire, he  asked  for  a  raise  of  salary  amount- 
ing to  two  dollars  a  week.  Mr.  Carte 
declined  to  grant  it,  and  Mansfield  quit. 

But,  on  the  strength  of  his  first  engage- 
ment, it  was  not  a  heaven  and  earth  raising 
matter  to  secure  a  second,  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  ambitious  British  brother  actors, 
he  steered  his  course  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
found  a  chance  to  appear  as  Dromes  in  the 
comic  opera  "  Les  Manteaux  Noirs,"  which 
was  done  in  New  York  at  the  Standard 
Theater,  now  known  as  the   Manhattan. 

This  was  in  the  early  eighties.  His  next 
venture  was  Nick  Vedder  in  a  musical  set- 
ting of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  line 
and  appeared  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
"  lolanthe." 

A    Lucky    Misfortune. 

And  right  here  steps  in  one  of  the  luckiest 
misfortunes  that  ever  befell  a  man.  For  had 
Mansfield  not  turned  his  ankle  while  dancing 
as  the  Chancellor  in  Baltimore  he  might  have 
remained  in  comic  opera  until  he  disputed 
twentieth  century  honors  in  the  field  with 
De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Jeff  De  Angelis. 

The  accident  put  him  out  of  the  cast  and 
sent  him  back  to  New  York,  right  in  the 
path  of  A.  M.  Palmer,  who  happened  to  be 
looking  for  somebody  to  do  Tirandel  in  "  A 
Parisian  Romance."  This  was  a  small  part, 
but,  being  in  straight  drama  rather  than 
comic  opera,  was  regarded  by  Mansfield  as 
a  step  upward,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  about 
accepting  the  engagement. 

What  followed  has  been  told  so  often 
from  the  Mansfield  side  that  the  reader  may 
be  glad  to  get  the  story  in  the  words  of  the 
man  who  made  it  possible  for  a  fellow  actor 
to  lift  himself  in  a  night  from  obscurity  to 
fame.  I  quote  from  "  Recollections  of  a 
Player,"  by  James  H.  Stoddart,  whose  last 
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creation  on  the  boards  was  Lachlan,\n  "The 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  and  who  is  now  living 
in  retirement  at  his  home  in  Sewaren,  New 
Jersey. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  James  H.  Stoddart. 

"  After  the  reading  of  the  play  the  com- 
pany were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
'  A  Parisian  Romance '  was  a  one-part  piece, 
and  that  part  the  Baron,  and  all  the  princi- 
pals had  their  eye  on  him.  After  some  delay 
and  much  expectancy,  the  role  was  given, 
to  me.  Miss  Minnie  Conway,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  company  and  had  seen  the 
play  in  Paris,  said  that  she  thought  the 
Baron  a  strange  part  to  give  me. 

"  '  It's  a  Lester  Wallack  part,'  she  said. 

"  This  information  rather  disconcerted  me, 
but  I  rehearsed  the  part  for  about  a  week, 
and  th^n,  being  convinced  that  it  did  not  suit 
me,  I  went  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  told  him  I  felt 
very  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  could  do  him 
or  myself  justice  in  it. 

"  He  would  not  hear  of  my  giving  it  up, 
saying  that  he  knew  me  better  than  I  did 
myself;  that  I  was  always  doubtful;  but 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  risk.  He 
also  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  some  one  in  Paris  giving  advice  re- 
garding the  production,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  was  said  that  Baron  Chevrial 
was  the  principal  part,  that  everything  de- 
pended on  him,  and  that  *  if  you  can  get 
Stoddart  to  look  well  in  full  dress  he  is  the 
man  you  must  have  to  play  it.' 

''  I  left  Mr.  Palmer,  resolved  to  try  again, 
and  do  my  best.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  in  the 
play  for  a  small  part,  and,  I  discovered,  was 
watching  me  like  a  cat  during  rehearsals. 

"A  lot  of  fashion-plates  were  sent  to  my 
dressing-room,  with  instructions  to  select 
my  costume.  As  I  had  hitherto  been,  for 
some  time,  associated  with  vagabonds,  vil- 
lains, etc.,  I  think  these  fashion-plates  had 
a  tendency  to  unnerve  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.  So  I  again  went  to  Mr.  Palmer 
and  told  him  I  could  not  play  the  Baron. 
Young    Mansfield's  Triumph. 

"  '  You  must,'  said  Mr.  Palmer.  '  I  rather 
think  Mr.  Mansfield  must  have  suspected 
something  of  the  sort,  for  he  has  been  to  me, 
asking,  in  the  event  of  your  not  playing  it, 
that  I  give  it  to  him.  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Mansfield  act;  he  has  not  had  much  expe- 
rience, and  might  ruin  the  production.' 

"  At  Mr.  Palmer's  earnest  solicitation  I 
promised  to  try  it  again.  I  had  by  this  time 
worked  myself  into  such  a  state  of  nervous- 
ness that  my  wife  interfered. 

All  the  theaters  in  the  world,'  said  she, 
'  are  not  worth  v.'hat  you  are  suffering.  Go 
and  tell  Mr.  Palmer  you  positively  cannot 
play  the  part.' 
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"  Fearing  the  outcome,  I  did  not  risk 
another  interview  with  my  manager,  but 
sought  out  Mr.  Cazauran,  and  returned  the 
part  to  him  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Pahner 
that  I  positively  dechned  to  play  it. 

*'  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
put  in  my  place.     The  result  is  well  known. 

"  Mr.  Palmer  was  delighted,  and  /  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that  my  re- 
fusal of  the  part  had  proved  not  only  far 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  production, 
but  wa§  also  the  immediate  cause  of  giving 
an  early  opportunity  to  one  who  has  since 
done  much  for  the  stage." 

Back   To    Comic   Opera. 

Oddly  enough,  in  spite  of  his  sensational 
success  as  the  senile  Baron,  Mansfield's  next 
engagement  after  "  A  Parisian  Romance " 
had  run  its  course  at  the  Union  Square  The- 
ater, was  as  Koko  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"  Mikado."  But  the  halt  of  this  company  in 
Boston  brought  the  young  actor  a  chance  to 
connect  himself  with  the  famous  Museum 
stock  there,  and  he  bade  good-by  to  comic 
opera  for  good  when  he  first  trod  the  Mu- 
seum boards  as  Chevrial,  following  this  up 
with  the  title  role  in  "  Prince  Karl." 

A  dramatization  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's powerful  story,  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  followed,  also  at  the  Museum.  It 
was  in  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1886, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  saw  Mansfield's  prac- 
tical start  as  a  star,  with  "  Prince  Karl,"  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theater,  where  he  sub- 
mitted "  Beau  Brummel "  four  years  later. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  invited  by  Henry 
Irving  to  play  in  London,  where  he  made  his 
first  Shakespeare  production  in  the  shape  of 
"King  Richard  III." 


RISE  OF  MISS  ANGLIN. 


The  Clever  Canadian  Woman,  In  the  Role 

of     Roxane,     Leaped    from    Obscurity 

in    a    Single    Night. 

From  Mr.  Mansfield  it  is  but  natural  to 
pass  to  Alargaret  Anglin,  who,  from  prac- 
tical obscurity,  leaped  to  distinction  in  a 
night  as  Roxane,  the  heroine  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac."  This  was  produced  at  the  Garden 
Theater,  New  York,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1898,  and  the  next  morning  readers  of  the 
papers  were  asking  themselves  why  they  had 
never  heard  before  of  this  young  woman, 
who  had  almost  shared  equal  honors  with 
the  redoubtable  Richard  himself. 

The  first  meager  information  about  her 
was  furnished  by  Acton  Davies,  in  his  Eve- 
ning Sun  notice  of  the  play,  from  which  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  quote  a  couple  of 
paragraphs : 


"  It  rarely  happens  that  an  actress  scores 
a  success  so  unostentatiously  as  Miss  Mar- 
garet Anglin.  All  that  had  previously  been 
known  of  her  were  the  facts  that  she  was  a 
Canadian,  and  that  last  season,  while  under- 
study in  the  Sothern  company,  she  played 
Lady  Ursula  in  Hope's  play  with  such  amaz- 
ing success  that  it  compelled  Miss  Virginia 
Harned  to  recover  from  a  somewhat  serious 
illness  and  resume  her  role  after  missing  one 
performance.  When  Miss  Anglin  first  ap- 
peared as  Roxane  last  night,  a  sigh  went  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  house :  '  Here's  another 
blond  and  simpering  ingenue.' 

"  But  as  soon  as  she  spoke  Miss  Anglin 
arrested  attention.  Her  voice  was  charming, 
and  she  moved  about  the  stage  with  an  ease 
which  showed  that,  however  short  her  train- 
ing may  have  been,  she  was  in  every  sense 
an  experienced  actress.  As  the  play  pro- 
gressed, this  young  girl,  who  has  neither 
beauty  nor  a  fine  stage  presence  to  assist  her, 
fairly  captivated  the  audience  by  the  grace 
and  tenderness  with  which  she  invested  a 
most  thankless  and  trying  role." 

Thus  was  Miss  Anglin  started  on  a  career 
in  which  she  has  taken  no  backward  step. 
On  the  night  before  the  twentieth  century 
came  in,  when,  as  leading  woman  of  the 
Empire  stock,  she  came  forward  in  "  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense,"  she  justified  every  predic- 
tion that  had  ever  been  made  regarding  the 
trend  of  her  attainments,  which  she  had  va- 
ried since  the  Roxane  days,  by  proving  her- 
self an  exquisitely  pathetic  Mimi  with  Henry 
Miller  in  "The  Only  Way."  And  during 
the  present  season  as  the  star  Zira  in  Wilkie 
Collins's  revamped  "  New  Magdalen "  she 
kept  people  coming  to  the  Princess  from 
September  until  the  middle  of  January. 

How  did  she  obtain  her  opening  in  the 
first  instance,  you  ask?  I  had  the  reply  to 
this  from  her  own  lips  for  the  benefit  of 
The  Scrap  Book  audience. 

"  I  had  the  ambition  to  become  a  profes- 
sional reader.  Rather  an  absurd  one,  wasn't 
it?  The  stage  itself  seemed  to  hold  no 
special  lure  for  me.  Well,  after  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  my  family,  I  came  to 
New  York  at  seventeen,  with  money  enough 
to  pay  for  a  season's  tuition  at  a  school  of 
acting,  which  had  just  been  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  Empire  Theater. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  very  first  pupils  to  be 
enrolled,  and  in  spite  of  my  indifference  to 
the  theatrical  side  of  elocution  I  could  not 
but  be  dazzled  by  the  bait  which  Charles 
Frohman  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  stu- 
dents. This  was  the  promise  of  an  engage- 
ment to  four  of  the  pupils  who  should  acquit 
themselves  with  the  most  credit  at  the  public 
performances  of  the  school. 

"  The    crucial    afternoon    arrived,    and    I 
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went  through  my  part.  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Wheatcroft,  our  principal,  was  more  excited 
than  I,  as  it  was  the  initial  performance  of 
his  pupils,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  several 
other  opportunities  in  which  to  make  good 
in  case  my  part  did  not  show  me  up  to 
the  best  advantage  on  the  present  occasion. 
Judge  of  my  amazement,  then,  when  word 
came  from  Mr.  Frohman  that  he  stood  ready 
to  give  me  the  part  of  Mildred  West  in 
*  Shenandoah  '  right  away. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  was  only  a  tiny  role,  but 
in  my  recollection  now  it  bulks  big,  as  it 
proved  the  gateway  to  a  career  which  I  had 
no  idea  of  following  when  I  paid  down  my 
four  hundred  dollars  for  a  year's  tuition  in 
the  dramatic  school." 


MRS.   CARTER'S   HARD   FIGHT. 


Compelled  to   Earn   Her  Own   Living,  She 
Had     Difficulty     In     Persuading     Man- 
agers   to    Give     Her    a     Hearing. 

The  speed  with  which  theatrical  fame  is 
made  and  lost  is  startlingly  demonstrated 
by  a  glance  through  a  book  on  celebrated 
actors  of  the  day,  published  only  ten  years 
ago.  Out  of  thirty  players,  only  five  are 
now  as  much  in  the  center  of  the  limelight 
as  they  were  then.  The  others  are  either 
dead  or  have  sunk  back  into  obscurity. 

The  volume  contains  no  mention,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  name  now  so  high  on  the  dra- 
matic scroll  of  to-day  as  that  of  Mrs.  LesHe 
Carter.  It  was  in  that  very  year  of  1896 
that  Mrs.  Carter  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  her  vogue  by  her  swing  from  the  belfry 
in  David  Belasco's  "  Heart  of  Maryland." 

She  hails  from  the  West,  and  grew  up  as 
Caroline  Louise  Dudley,  with  never  an  aspi- 
ration for  the  stage.  She  recalls  the  first 
performance  she  ever  saw  as  being  "Joe" 
Jefiferson  in  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  " 
at  MacCauley's  Theater,  Louisville.  She 
was  not  particularly  carried  away  by  it,  al- 
though for  some  time  thereafter  her  father 
facetiously  dubbed  her  "  Tilly,"  after  the 
Tilly  Slowboy  of  Dickens's  story. 

After  her  father's  death  the  family  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Ohio,  and  here  she  met 
the  wealthy  Leslie  Carter,  of  Chicago,  and 
married  him.  But  the  match  proved  an  un- 
happy one,  a  divorce  followed,  and  Mrs. 
Carter  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time.  On  her 
recovery  she  faced  the  necessity  of  earning 
her  own  living,  and  as  she  could  neither  sew, 
teach,  nor  manipulate  a  typewriter,  she 
turned  to  the  stage,  as  so  many  others,  in 
similar  cases,  had  done  before  her. 

But  it  was  a  heart-breaking  task  to  find 
some  one  to  give  her  even  a  chance  to  show 
what  she  could  do.    The  haunting  of  man- 


agers' offices  day  after  day,  the  making  of 
appointments  with  them  that  they  never 
kept  nor  thought  of  keeping,  the  lying  in 
wait  for  them  at  dark  turns  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  dashing  across  the  street  to  inter- 
cept them  in  their  walks  abroad — all  this 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Louise  Leslie  Carter,  as 
she  was  known  when  Belasco  finally  con- 
sented to  put  her  out  in  "  The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," by  Paul  Potter. 

But  the  play  failed,  and  all  seemed  lost 
except  two  things :  Mr.  Belasco's  faith  in 
Mrs.  Carter  and  her  trust  in  his  judgment 
of  her  abilities.  Another  essay  was  made 
the  next  year — 1891 — this  time  in  a  vehicle 
of  an  altogether  different  description, "Miss 
Helyett,"  a  musical  comedy  with  the  score 
by  Edmond  Audran,  who  wrote  "  Olivette  " 
and  "  The  Mascot,"  and  in  which  Mrs.  Car- 
ter played  the  part  of  a  Quaker  maiden  who 
has  droll  adventures  among  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees. 

This  did  better  than  "  The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," but  still  the  star  failed  to  "  arrive," 
and  still  she  and  her  manager  kept  up  their 
belief  in  each  other.  Mr.  Belasco  now  de- 
cided to  try  a  play  of  his  own  making,  and 
with  this  the  victory  was  won. 

No,  not  quite  all.  It  remained  for 
"  Zaza,"  adapted  from  the  French,  and 
brought  out  at  the  Garrick  in  New  York, 
January  9,  1899,  to  round  out  the  little 
story  which  David  Belasco  told  in  his  cur- 
tain speech  on  that  now  historic  night.  He 
spoke  only  two  sentences,  but  they  com- 
prised the  career  of  the  star  who  came  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  all  the  theaters  that 
now  bear  his  name. 

And  this  is  what  he  said : 

"  Nine  years  ago  a  poor  woman  threw 
herself  at  my  feet  and  asked  me  to  help  her. 
Now  she  is  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world,  for  she  can  telegraph  to  her  son  that 
you  like  her  in  *  Zaza,'  and  that  the  boy  may 
be  proud  of  his  mother." 

The  next  day's  papers  told  the  story  of 
that  evening  in  headlines  like  these :  "  Ge- 
nius the  Word  for  Mrs.  Carter,"  "Mrs. 
Carter  Scores  the  Greatest  Hit  of  Her 
Time,"  "The  New  Bernhardt." 


RICHMAN  DESERTED  TRADE. 


He    Was    Employed    in    a    Chicago    Store 

and   Spent   Many  of    His    Evenings 

in    Amateur    Dramatics. 

Reference  to  the  premiere  of  "  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense,"  in  the  paragraph  on  Mar- 
garet Anglin,  recalls  the  fact  that  that  occa- 
sion marked  the  first  appearance  of  Charles 
Richman  with  the  Empire  stock  company, 
he  having  the  opposite  role  to  Miss  Anglin. 
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He  had  won  golden  spurs  as  leading  man 
with  Annie  Russell  in  "  Miss  Hobbs "  and 
"  A  Royal  Family,"  to  which  company  he 
had  passed  from  "  The  Great  Ruby "  at 
Daly's,  where  he  had  been  playing  with  Ada 
Rehan  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Daly's  death. 

Mr.  Richman  went  from  trade  to  the  the- 
ater by  way  of  the  amateur  stage.  He  was 
employed  in  a  Chicago  store,  and  spent  many 
of  his  evenings  with  an  amateur  dramatic 
association,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members.  A  benefit  performance  for 
some  charity  on  one  occasion  proved  such  a 
success  that  a  friend  with  money  and  a  de- 
sire to  sprout  the  wings  of  an  "  angel "  pro- 
posed to  put  the  troupe  on  the  road  for  a 
summer  season. 

"  I  was  immensely  excited  and  pleased 
over  the  notion,"  Mr.  Richman  explained 
in  telling  me  of  his  start  as  a  professional, 
"  but  the  rest  of  the  cast  were  rather  dubious 
about  undertaking  the  experiment,  and  their 
friends  and  relatives  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  it.  But  I  persuaded  and  my  wealthy 
friend  cajoled,  and  finally  we  set  out. 

"Three  mothers  insisted  on  going  along, 
so  we  must  have  resembled  a  moving  board- 
ing-house. The  outcome  may  be  imagined. 
The  man  of  money  parted  with  this  in  ex- 
change for  experience,  but,  happily,  nobody 
had  to  walk  the  ties  home.  However,  the 
die  was  cast  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I 
had  smelled  of  the  calcium,  and  there  was 
no  more  clerking  for  me.  I  came  to  New 
York,  managed  to  meet  the  late  James  A. 
Heme,  who  cast  me  for  Philip  Fleming  to 
the  Margaret  of  his  wife.  Under  his  man- 
agement I  was  also  The  Stranger  in  that 
oddly  impressive  play,  '  Hannele.'  " 

Mr.  Richman,  who  was  sadly  handicapped 
by  mismanagement  in  his  starring  venture 
of  two  seasons  ago,  is  now  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  play  to  launch  forth  once 
more  into  the  active  midstream  of  theatrical 
endeavor,  where  his  undoubted  ability  justi- 
fies his  presence.  During  his  career  as  lead- 
ing man  at  Daly's  he  demonstrated  his  right 
to  that  high  post  by  the  worthy  portrayal  of 
characters  as  wide  apart  as  Shakespeare 
comedies  and  Drury  Lane  melodrama  could 
make  them. 


FAY  TEMPLETON  BORN  TO  IT. 


This     Popular    Actress     Has     Made     Suc- 
cesses  in   Three    Distinct    Lines   as   a 
Result    of    Changing    Weight. 

Fay  Templeton  has  made  three  separate 
and  distinct  starts  in  her  career,  and  this 
without  counting  her  baby  days  one,  when, 
her  father  being  manager  of  a  theater  in 
Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  she  was  put  in  the 


bill  whenever  an  infant  was  needed.  In 
due  course,  however,  she  was  whisked  away 
from  the  footlights  and  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated.  On  her  return,  Rice  secured  for 
her  Gabriel  in  "  Evangeline "  and  thus 
launched  her — in  tights — on  the  first  of  her 
three  epochs — that  of  man's  attire. 

As  Gabriel  she  became  the  talk  of  the 
town,  but  when  she  appeared  at  the  same 
theater — the  Fourteenth  Street — some  sea- 
sons later  as  Hendrik  Hudson,  in  a  burletta 
of  that  name,  her  former  admirers  declared 
that  she  was  fat,  and  declined  to  worship 
longer  at  her  shrine.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  when  Edward  E.  Rice,  her  old  manager 
in  "  Evangeline,"  engaged  her  to  break  the 
title  role  in  "  Excelsior,  Jr.,"  with  which  he 
opened  the  theater  part  of  his  Olympia  in 
1895,  he  stipulated  that  when  the  time  came 
for  rehearsals  she  must  not  weigh  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Whether  she  succeeded  in  getting  herself 
down  to  just  this  figure  is  not  a  matter  of 
veracious  record,  but  it  is  true  that  she 
made  a  hit  with  her  men's  clothes  and  be- 
came an  authority  in  the  yellow  journals  on 
masculine  attire.  But  the  banting  process 
was  not  to  her  liking,  so  that  Miss  Temple- 
ton  finally  decided  to  seek  the  sort  of  parts 
where  her  avoirdupois  would  cut  no  figure 
in  the  artistic  results.  In  this  way  she  came 
to  join  Weber  &  Fields's,  entering  upon  the 
second  phase  of  her  career  as  a  burlesque 
actress  of  the  first  rank. 

Her  imitations  of  Irene  Vanbrugh  in 
"  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  of  Ethel  Barrymore 
in  "  Captain  Jinks,"  of  Annie  Russell  in 
"  The  Girl  and  the  Judge,"  were  all  of  them 
wonders  in  their  way,  and  possibly  had  she 
been  content  to  remain  at  the  Twenty-Ninth 
Street  music-hall  for  more  than  a  season 
after  Lillian  Russell's  advent,  the  two  part- 
ners might  never  have  split.  But  quit  she 
did,  and  went  up  to  the  New  York,  where 
her  imitation  of  Fougere  in  "  Broadway  to 
Tokio  "  was  called  by  one  of  the  critics  a 
classic. 

Incapacity  of  authors  to  provide  the 
proper  sort  of  vehicle  is  responsible  for 
Miss  Templeton's  passage  to  her  third  stage 
of  triumph.  This  has  just  been  reached  in 
"  Forty-Five  Minutes  from  Broadway," 
that  classless  concoction  of  George  M.Cohan 
which  shows  her  as  a  sedate  housemaid  of 
somber  clothes  and  repressed  demeanor. 
But  so  subtle  is  her  art  that  she  fills  the 
huge  New  Amsterdam  Theater  as  only 
Mansfield  has  ever  succeeded  in  filling  it 
before.  There  is  no  tinsel,  no  dancing,  not 
a  single  imitation,  but  in  an  entirely  new 
field  Fay  Templeton  has  blazed  a  path  by 
the  sheer  finesse  of  her  skill  in  attaining 
results  by  the  simplest  means. 


WHEN  WE  OLD  BOYS  WERE  YOUNG. 


LONG    AGO. 

10NCE  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 
And  nestled  in  our  orchard  trees ; 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name — 
My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads,  and 
bees; 
I  knew  where  thrived  in  yonder  glen 
What  plants   would  soothe  a   stone-bruised 

toe — 
Oh,  I  was  very  learned  then — 
But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And,  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot, 
Only  to  learn  the  solemn  truth — 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 
Yet  here's  this  youngster  at  my  knee 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know ; 
To  think  I  once  was  as  wise  as  he — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  it's  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatsoe'er  the  Fates  decree; 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all   in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  should  be ; 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again, 

Back   with   the   friends   I   used  to   know ; 
For  I  was,  oh !   so  happy  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

Eusene  Field. 


WHEN    ADAM    WAS    A     BOY. 

EARTH  wasn't  as  it  is  to-day 
When  Adam  was  a  boy; 
Nobody's  hair  was  streaked  with  gray 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 
Then  when  the  sun  would  scorch  and  stew 
There  wasn't  anybody   who 
Asked,  *' Is  it  hot  enough  for  you?" 
When  Adam  was  a  boy. 

There  were  no  front  lawns  to  be  mowed 

When  Adam  v/as  a  boy; 
No  kitchen  gardens  to  be  hoed 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 
No   ice-cream   freezers   to   be  turned. 
No  crocks  of  cream  that  must  be  churned. 
No  grammar  lessons  to  be  learned, 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 

There  was  no  staying  after  school, 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 
Because  somebody  broke  a  rule 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 
Nobody  had  to  go  to  bed 
Without  a  sup  of  broth  or  bread, 
Because  of  something  done  or  said, 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 


Yet  life  was  pretty  dull,  no  doubt. 

When  Adam  was  a  boy; 
There   were   no   baseball   clubs   about 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 
No  street  piano  stopped  each  day 
In  front  of  where  he  lived  to  play; 
No  brass  band  ever  marched  his  way, 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 

There  were  no  fireworks  at  all 

When  Adam  was  a  boy; 
No  one  could  pitch  a  drop  curve  ball 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 
But  here  is  why  our  times  are  so 
Much  better  than  the   long  ago — 
There  was  no   Santa  Claus,  you  know, 

When  Adam  was  a  boy. 

Nixon    Waterman,  in   the 

Woman's  Home   Companion. 


CASTLE    YESTERDAY. 

IN  the  Valley  of  Contentment,  just  beyond 
the  Hills  of  Old, 
Where   the    streams   are   always    silver  and 

the   sunshine   always   gold, 
Where   the   hour   is   ever   morning  and   the 

skies  are  never  gray. 
In    the    yellow    haze    of    springtime    stands 
the   Castle   Yesterday. 

Oh,  the  seasons  that  we  spent  there  when 

the  whole   wide  world  was  young; 
The   friends    we've   had   as   maid   and   lad, 

the   songs   that   we   have   sung! 
The    echoes    of    their    music    cannot    quite 

have   died   away. 
But   still   must   thrill   the    roof-tree   of   the 

Castle  Yesterday. 

And   the   loving  hearts   we   knew   there   in 

the  time  of  trust  and  truth, 
Surely    still    they    wait    behind    us    in    the 

Pantheon  of  Youth! 
But  the  angel   of  the   valley  at  the  portal 

bars    our   way, 
And  a  flaming  sword  forbids  us  from  the 

Castle   Yesterday. 

When    the    pilgrimage    is    ended,    may    we 

turn  then,  may  we  change 
To    the    vanished    and    familiar    from    the 

present  and   the   strange? 
Who  so  chooses  to  his  heaven — I  shall  be 

content  to  stay 
Where    the   ghosts    of   dead   years    wander 

through  the  halls  of  Yesterday. 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Definitions  of  "A  Friend." 


THE  first  person  who  comes  in  when  the  whole  world   has 
gone  out. 
A  bank  of  credit  on  which  we  can  draw  supplies  of  con- 
fidence, counsel,  sympathy,  help,  and  love. 
One  who  combines  for  you  alike  the  pleasures  and  bene- 
fits of  society  and  solitude. 

A  jewel   whose  luster  the  strong  acids  of  poverty  and  misfortune 
cannot  dim. 

One  who  multiplies  joys,  divides  griefs,  and  whose  honesty  Is  in- 
violable. 

One  who  loves  the  truth  and  you,  and  will  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of 
you. 

The  Triple   Alliance   of  the  three   great  powers.    Love,   Sympathy, 
and  Help. 

A  watch  which  beats  true  for  all  time,  and  never  "  runs  down." 

A  permanent  fortification  when  one's  affairs  are  in  a  state  of  siege. 

One  who  to  himself  is  true,  and  therefore  must  be  so  to  you. 

A  balancing  pole  to  him  who  walks  across  the  tight-rope  of  life. 

The  link  in  life's  long  chain  that  bears  the  greatest  strain. 

A  harbor  of  refuge  from  the  stormy  waves  of  adversity. 

One  who  considers  my  need  before  my  deservings. 

TVm  jewel  that  shines  brightest  in  the  darkness. 

A  stimulant  to  the  nobler  side  of  our  nature. 

A  volume  of  sympathy  bound  in  cloth. 

A  diamond  in  the  ring  of  acquaintance. 

A  star  of  hope  in  the  cloud  of  adversity. 

One  truer  to  me  than  I  am  to  myself. 

Friendship,  one  soul  in  two  bodies. 

An  insurance  against  misanthropy. 

A  link  of  gold  in  the  chain  of  life. 

One  who  understands  our  silence. 

The  essence  of  pure  devotion. 

The  sunshine  of  calamity. 

A  second  right  hand. 


AS  a  result  of  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  original  definition  of  "A 

Friend,"  several  years  ago,  London  Tit-Bits  came   into   possession 

of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     From  these  the   foregoing 

were  selected  as  the  most  striking.     The  prize  was  awarded  to  the  first. 


Dress   For   All   Occasions. 


A    Brief    Code    of    Sartorial    Etiquette    for    Men   and   Women — What   to 

Wear,   and   When  to  Wear  It. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


WHAT  shall  I  wear?"  is  often 
one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  we  can  ask  ourselves. 
Nothing  gives  one  sensations  much 
more  unpleasant  than  to  find  oneself 
dressed  inappropriately  for  any  occa- 
sion. Men  suffer  on  this  score,  even 
as  women,  and  are  frequently  as  much 
in  need  of  help. 

To  be  well  dressed  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  one  must  be  "  got  up 
regardless "  in  the  extreme  of  fashion 
and  with  the  utmost  limit  of  expense. 
Style  consists  in  knowing  how  to  wear 
your  clothes  as  much  as  in  knowing 
what  to  wear.  But  no  matter  how 
stylish  in  appearance  a  person  may  be, 
if  he  or  she  is  wearing  the  wrong  things 
at  the  wrong  time  the  effect  will  go  for 
nothing. 

The  following  hints  will,  therefore,  be 
found  of  service,  for  him  as  well  as 
for  her : 

MORNING  DRESS. 

For  Women — This  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible.  Nothing  is  in  worse  taste  than 
to  appear  in  the  mornings,  down-town, 
shopping,  or  at  business,  in  over-elaborate 
costumes.  They  may  be  silk-Hned  through 
and  through,  of  the  finest  materials  that 
money  can  buy,  but  they  must  be  simple. 
For  business,  wear  a  plain  shirt-waist, 
preferably  white,  not  of  too  sheer  material, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  and  frequently 
laundered.  A  dark  skirt,  with  jacket  to 
match ;  a  simple  hat  and  belt  harmonizing 
with  the  rest  of  the  costume ;  a  linen  stock, 
or  collar  and  tie,  and  dark  gloves.  No  jew- 
elry, except  perhaps  a  simple  ring  or  pin. 

For  wear  around  the  house  in  the  morn- 
ings, a  little  more  latitude  may  be  permitted, 
although  the  golden  rule  for  morning  dress- 
ing should  be  simplicity. 

For  Men — The  same  golden  rule  holds 
good.  A  plain,  dark  business  suit,  sack  coat 
and  vest  to  match;   derby  or  soft  hat,  and 


heavy  dark  gloves.  Never  wear  a  high  hat 
in  the  morning,  unless  for  some  special  oc- 
casion, nor  a  frock  coat,  which  properly 
should  be  reserved  for  afternoon  wear. 


AFTERNOON    DRESS. 

For  Women — This  may  be  simple,  or  as 
elaborate  as  one  pleases,  the  only  restriction 
being  that  it  must  be  high  in  the  neck,  and 
should  also  be  of  heavier  material  than  that 
which  may  be  put  into  an  evening  gown. 

For  afternoon  teas,  receptions,  etc.,  the 
hostess  wears  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved 
gown  of  any  rich  cloth,  velvet  or  silk,  elab- 
orately trimmed,  always  long  in  the  skirt, 
and  with  jewels.  No  hat  should  be  worn 
by  the  hostess  or  those  who  are  assisting 
her.  White  kid  gloves  are  usually  worn, 
unless  the  affair  is  exceedingly  small  and 
informal.  If  the  hostess  wears  gloves,  her 
assistants  must  do  so  also. 

Guests  at  a  tea  never  remove  their  hats, 
unless  they  have  been  asked  to  receive,  or 
are  especially  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
hostess.  Light  hats  or  bonnets  may  be 
worn ;  white  or  very  light  gloves,  and  dress 
shoes. 

A  debutante  should  always  wear  white, 
made  as  becomingly  and  elaborately  as 
possible.  For  her  assistants,  white  or  very 
light-colored  gowns. 

For  Men — When  calling,  at  afternoon 
teas,  receptions,  etc.,  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  the  correct  dress  is  a  double  or 
single  breasted  frock  coat  of  black  or  very 
dark  gray,  soft  cheviot  or  vicuna,  with 
double  or  single  breasted  vest,  either  to 
match  the  coat  or  of  fancy  cloth.  Trousers 
of  gray;  white  linen;  a  broad,  folded  tie  of 
light-colored  silk;  top  hat,  gray  gloves,  and 
patent-leather  shoes. 


EVENING  DRESS. 

For  Women — This  should  never  be  worn 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  the  same  for  balls,  dinners,  recep- 
tions, etc.,  and  for  large  affairs  may  be  as 
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elaborate  and  expensive  as  the  purse  of  the 
wearer  will  permit.  It  should  always  be 
low  in  the  neck,  cut  square,  round,  or  heart- 
shaped  over  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and 
with  short  sleeves.  Long  gloves,  coming  at 
least  to  the  elbow,  must  be  worn.  Slippers 
should  either  match  the  gown  in  color,  or 
be  of  patent  leather. 

For  small  affairs,  and  those  in  summer, 
gowns  of  simpler  material  and  with  fewer 
jewels  are  in  better  taste. 

A  girl  in  her  first  season  should  wear  few 
jewels,  and  her  gowns  should  be  light  in 
color.  A  hat  should  not  be  worn  with  eve- 
ning dress.  A  lace  scarf  thrown  over  the 
head  will  give  ample  protection. 

It  is  not  good  form  for  a  woman  to  wear 
full  evening  dress  for  certain  occasions — 
such  as  the  theater,  dining  in  a  public  place, 
etc. 

For  Men. — Evening  dress  may  be  worn 
on  any  occasion  after  six  o'clock.  Full 
dress  is  obligatory  for  all  large  and  formal 
functions.  Black  claw-hammer  coat,  with 
trousers  to  match;  white  waistcoat,  cut  low 
in  front  to  display  a  stiffly  starched  and  im- 
maculate shirt-front;  white  lawn  tie,  with 
high  white  collar;  broad  cuffs,  pearl  buttons 
and  studs,  and  patent-leather  shoes.  White 
gloves  should  also  be  worn  at  the  opera,  a 
ball,  or  a  formal  reception. 

There  are  but  two  possible  variations  of 
this  costume :  one,  the  Tuxedo,  which  may 
be  worn  for  informal  affairs  (a  black  tie 
goes  with  this)  ;  the  other  is  the  short 
dinner-jacket,  always  worn  with  a  black  tie, 
which  is  suitable  only  when  dining  at  home 
without  guests. 


the  coat,  are  worn.  With  a  long-tailed 
evening  coat,  a  stiff  silk-top  hat,  or  a  crush 
opera-hat,  is  proper. 


DRESS  FOR  THEATER  AND  OPERA. 

For  Women — High-necked  and  long- 
sleeved  gown,  such  as  might  be  worn  at  an 
afternoon  reception.  Gloves,  white,  or  of  a 
very  light  color.  The  hair  should  be  care- 
fully and  becomingly  dressed.  For  an  or- 
chestra chair  at  the  opera,  the  same  costume 
may  be  worn,  or  it  may  be  more  elaborate. 
For  a  box  at  a  theatrical  performance,  light 
gowns,  also  high  in  the  neck,  are  suitable, 
to  be  worn  with  white  gloves,  and  dress 
hats.  For  a  box  at  the  opera,  full  dress 
should  be  worn. 

For  Men — When  with  ladies,  or  in  a  box 
at  the  theater,  opera,  or  concert,  fulF  dress 
should  be  worn.  White  gloves  are  often  worn, 
but  are  not  obligatory.  A  short  dinner-jacket 
is  permissible  when  the  wearer  is  with  a 
man  friend,  but  never  when  he  is  one  of  a 
party,  or  is  with  a  lady  not  nearly  related  to 
him.  With  the  dinner-jacket  a  black  silk 
or  satin  bow  tie,  and  a  waistcoat  matching 


DRESS    FOR    WEDDINGS. 

For  Women — Elaborate  afternoon  and 
reception  gowns  are  worn  at  church  or 
house  weddings  held  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon.  Hats  are  to  be  worn  at  the  fol- 
lowing reception  or  breakfast,  and  gloves 
should  be  laid  aside  only  while  one  is  eating. 
For  the  immediate  family  of  the  bride  or 
groom,  deep  mourning  should  be  left  off 
for  the  wedding-day,  and  gray  and  lilac,  or 
black  and  purple,  be  worn  instead. 

At  an  evening  wedding,  full  dress  may  be 
worn,  or  else  very  elaborate  high-throated, 
long-sleeved  gowns,  without  hats,  and  with 
white  gloves. 

A  maiden  bride  should  dress  in  white, 
and  should  wear  a  veil,  of  lace,  tulle,  or 
gauze.  Whatever  the  material  of  the  wed- 
ding-dress may  be,  its  skirt  should  be 
trained,  and  for  a  noon  or  afternoon  cere- 
mony the  waist  should  be  high-necked  and 
with  long  sleeves.  For  an  evening  wedding, 
the  bodice  may  be  cut  out  in  the  throat,  and 
be  without  sleeves.  Few  jewels  should  be 
worn,  and  those  preferably  the  gift  of  the 
family  or  the  groom.  White  gloves  and 
shoes  should  be  worn. 

For  a  second  marriage,  the  bride  should 
wear  a  traveling  dress,  or,  if  the  wedding  is 
elaborately  celebrated  in  church,  a  hand- 
some reception  gown.  In  both  cases,  a  hat 
should  be  worn.  The  costume  must  not  be 
purely  white,  but  should  be  light  and  not 
somber  in  color. 

For  Men — Guests  at  a  noon  or  afternoon 
wedding  should  wear  the  conventional  af- 
ternoon costume :  black  frock  coat,  gray 
trousers,  a  four-in-hand  or  Ascot  tie  of 
light  color,  waistcoat  of  white  pique  or  one 
matching  the  coat,  patent-leather  shoes,  gray 
gloves,  and  a  silk  hat.  At  an  evening  wed- 
ding only  full  dress  is  permissible.  For  a 
morning  wedding,  the  same  costume  may  be 
worn  as  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  more 
usual  to  wear  a  full  suit  of  silver-gray 
wool,  the  coat  being  what  is  known  as  the 
English  walking  coat,  a  rather  long  cut- 
away. A  black  cutaway  waistcoat  to  match 
and  gray  trousers  are  always  proper.  Gray 
gloves,  patent-leather  shoes,  white  linen 
and  broadly  folded  silk  or  satin  ties  are 
suitable  with  these  latter  costumes. 

The  groom  at  a  noon  or  afternoon  wed- 
ding should  wear  a  black  or  dark-blue  frock 
coat;  high,  white,  double-breasted  pique 
waistcoat  or  one  matching  the  coat ;  gray 
trousers;  white  linen;  a  full-folded  silk  or 
satin  tie,  of  light  color,   with   a  pearl  pin; 
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gray,  suede  gloves,  patent-leather  shoes,  and 
a  top  hat.  For  a  night  wedding,  full  even- 
ing dress  is  necessary. 

The  best  man  dresses  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  groom. 

The  ushers  should  dress  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible.  For  day  weddings,  black  frock 
coats,  gray  trousers,  white  pique  or  black 
waistcoats,  full-folded  necktie,  of  dark  silk 
with  a  lighter  pattern,  and  gray  gloves. 
Hats  should  not  be  carried  during  the  serv- 
ice, but  left  in  charge  of  some  one  in  the 
vestibule.  For  evening  weddings,  full 
dress  must  be  worn.  The  boutonnieres  sent 
by  the  bride  are  always  to  be  worn,  as  are 
the  groom's  gifts,  whether  sleeve-links  or 
scarf-pins.  Gloves  should  be  kept  on  while 
serving  in  the  aisles. 


FOR    LUNCHEONS   AND   BREAKFASTS. 

For  Women. — Guests  as  well  as  hostess 
should  wear  at  a  large  luncheon  simply  the 
best  afternoon  gown  they  possess.  The 
hostess  should  wear  no  hat ;  the  guest  a 
dressy  one,  with  white  or  light  gloves.  In 
summer,  a  thin  dress  of  light  silk,  or 
organdie,  a  flower-trimmed  hat,  white 
gloves,  thin  dress  shoes,  and  a  bright  para- 
sol are  suitable. 

For  Men. — In  winter,  conventional  after- 
noon costumes  should  be  worn  for  a  lunch- 
eon. For  a  noon  breakfast,  the  same.  For 
an  earlier  breakfast,  a  complete  morning 
suit,  with  sack  coat.  With  this,  a  colored 
shirt  is  permissible ;  a  four-in-hand  tie, 
derby,  morning  gloves,  and  black  shoes. 

For  summer  luncheons  and  breakfasts, 
white  duck  or  very  light  striped  flannel  may 
be  worn;  tan  or  white  Oxford  ties,  and  a 
straw  hat.  

DRESS  FOR  MUSICALES,  PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS,    ETC. 

For  Women — At  an  evening  perform- 
ance, full  dress,  jewels,  and  white  gloves. 
For  an  afternoon  performance,  dress  ap- 
propriate for  luncheons,  receptions,  etc. 

For  Men — If  the  performance  is  in  the 
evening,  full  dress  must  be  worn.  If  in 
the  afternoon,  frock  coat,  gray  trousers, 
and  so  on,  as  before  described. 


MOURNING    DRESS. 

For  Women — A  widow  wears  for  her 
first  mourning  dress,  a  black  worsted  skirt 
and  waist,  made  as  simply  as  possible,  and 
trimmed  with  folds  of  English  crepe;  a 
small  bonnet,  made  entirely  of  crepe,  with  a 
long  crepe  veil  falling  in  the  rear  to  the 
knees,  and  for  the  first  month  a  veil  of 
equal  length  covering  the  face.  Inside  the 
front  of  the  bonnet  is  set  a  white  ruche  of 


lisse,  the  unmistakable  insignia  of  widow- 
hood. If  desired,  bands  of  hemstitched  or- 
gandie may  be  worn  without  impropriety 
at  wrists  and  throat.  Black  kid  gloves,  a 
black-bordered  handkerchief,  black  shoes 
of  soft  dull  finish  complete  the  costume. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  crepe- 
de-chine,  lusterless  silk,  etc.,  may  be  worn 
in  place  of  the  crepe-trimmed  gowns,  with 
black  hats  or  bonnets,  and  dull  jet  orna- 
ments. Six  months  later,  white  and  lilac 
may  be  used  sparingly,  and  after  six  months 
again,  colors  may  be  resumed  if  desired. 

A  married  woman  in  mourning  for  child, 
sister,  brother,  or  parent,  wears  the  above 
costume,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
ruche  in  the  bonnet.  Mourning  should  be 
worn  for  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

It  is  optional  whether  or  not  mourning 
be  worn  for  infants.  If  so,  simple  black, 
without  crepe,  is  sufficient. 

For  a  mother-in-law  or  father-in-law, 
black  without  crepe  for  one  month  should 
be  worn;  to  be  followed  by  black  and  white, 
or  gray,  with  lilac,  for  another  month. 

Young  unmarried  women  should  not 
wear  the  black  bonnet  and  veil.  A  black 
gown  trimmed  with  crepe,  a  hat  trimmed 
entirely  with  crepe,  small  face-veil  of  black 
net  with  a  wide  crepe  border;  black  gloves, 
a  black-bordered  handkerchief,  and  orna- 
ments of  dull  jet  are  proper  for  the  first  six 
months  or  year.  For  second  mourning, 
white  is  used  with  the  black,  and  lilac. 

Middle-aged,  unmarried  women  wear 
what  a  married  woman  wears,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  widow's  weeds,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

For  an  aunt,  uncle,  or  grandparent,  sim- 
ple black  without  crepe,  worn  for  three 
months,  is  customary.  Jewelry  that  is  not 
noticeable  may  be  worn  with  this. 

Children  under  fifteen  should  not  be  put 
into  mourning.  No  girl  under  seventeen 
should  wear  crepe. 

For  Men.  — A  widower,  for  the  first 
eighteen  months,  should  wear  complete  suit 
of  black,  black  lusterless  silk  cravats,  white 
linen,  cuff-links  of  dull  black  enamel,  dull 
black  leather  shoes,  black  gloves,  and  a 
crepe  hat-band.  After  a  year,  the  band 
may  be  left  off.  For  second  mourning,  gray 
or  black  clothes,  black-and-white  silk  neck- 
ties, gray  gloves,  and  white  or  black-and- 
white  linen  are  proper. 

Mourning  for  parent,  child,  sister,  or 
brother  is  worn  six  months  or  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  desire.  In  these  cases,  also,  the 
crepe  hat-band  is  used,  but  is  narrower 
than  that  worn  by  a  widower. 

The  custom  of  sewing  a  black  cloth  or 
crepe  band  on  the  left  coat-sleeve  is  not  to 
be  commended. 


The  Box  Tunnel. 


BY   CHARLES   READE. 


/^HARLES  READE  was  born  at  Ipsden,  England,  June  8,  1814,  and  died  in 
^  London,  April  11,  1884.  After  leaving  Oxford  in  1835  he  studied  law  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843.  Soon  afterward  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
literature.  He  published  his  first  novel  in  1852.  This  was  "  Peg  Woffington," 
and  its  success  was  so  unqualified  that  if  the  author  had  any  doubts  concerning 
his  wisdom  in  changing  his  profession  they  were  soon  dispelled.  Among  his 
subsequent  novels  were  "  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  "  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,"  "  Hard  Cash,"  "  Foul  Play,"  "  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,"  and 
"  A  Terrible  Temptation." 

Most  of  the  novels  of  Charles  Reade  had  to  do  with  certain  social  and 
legal  abuses  then  existing  in  England,  and  they  did  much  to  effect  a  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  the  conditions  attacked. 

"  The  Box  Tunnel,"  which  appears  herewith,  is  a  short  story  written 
in  1857.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  peculiar  quality  of  humor  for 
which  its  gifted  author  was  famous. 


THE  10.15  train  glided  from 
Paddington,  May  7,  1847.  In 
the  left  compartment  of  a  cer- 
tain first-class  carriage  were 
four  passengers ;  of  these,  two 
were  worth  description.  The  lady  had  a 
smooth,  white,  delicate  brow,  strongly 
marked  eyebrows,  long  lashes,  eyes  that 
seemed  to  change  color,  and  a  good- 
sized,  delicious  mouth,  with  teeth  as 
white  as  milk.  A  man  could  not  see  her 
nose  for  her  eyes  and  mouth;  her  own 
se.x  could  and  would  have  told  us  some 
nonsense  about  it.  She  wore  an  unpre- 
tending grayish  dress  buttoned  to  the 
throat  with  lozenge-shaped  buttons,  and 
a  Scottish  shawl  that  agreeably  evaded 
color.  She  was  like  a  duck,  so  tight  her 
plain  feathers  fitted  her,  and  there  she 
sat,  smooth,  snug,  and  delicious,  with  a 
book  in  her  hand,  and  the  soupgon  of 
her  wrist  just  visible  as  she  held  it.  Her 
opposite  neighbor  was  what  I  call  a  good 
style  of  man — the  more  to  his  credit, 
since  he  belonged  to  a  corporation  that 
frequently  turns  out  the  worst  imagina- 
ble style  of  young  men.  He  was  a 
cavalry  officer,  aged  twenty-five.  He  had 
a  mustache,  but  not  a  very  repulsive  one; 
not  one  of  those  subnasal  pigtails  on 
which  soup  is  suspended  like  dew  on  a 


shrub;  it  was  short,  thick,  and  black 
as  a  coal.  His  teeth  had  not  yet  been 
turned  by  tobacco-smoke  to  the  color 
of  juice,  his  clothes  did  not  stick  to 
nor  hang  to  him,  he  had  an  engaging 
smile,  and,  what  I  liked  the  dog  for, 
his  vanity,  which  was  inordinate,  was  in 
its  proper  place,  his  heart,  not  in  his 
face,  jostling  mine  and  other  people's 
who  have  none — in  a  word,  he  was  what 
one  oftener  hears  of  than  meets — a 
young  gentleman. 

He  was  conversing  in  an  animated 
whisper  with  a  companion,  a  fellow 
officer ;  they  were  talking  about  what  it 
is  far  better  not  to — women.  Our  friend 
clearly  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard ;  for 
he  cast  ever  and  anon  a  furtive  glance 
at  his  fair  vis-a-vis  and  lowered  his 
voice.  She  seemed  completely  absorbed 
in  her  book,  and  that  reassured  him. 

At  last  the  two  soldiers  came  down  to 
a  whisper  (the  truth  must  be  told),  the 
one  who  got  down  at  Slough,  and  was 
lost  to  posterity,  bet  ten  pounds  to  three, 
that  he  who  was  going  down  with  us  to 
Path  and  immortality  would  not  kiss 
either  of  the  ladies  opposite  upon  the 
road.     "  Done,  done  !  " 

Now  I  am  sorry  a  man  I  have  hitherto 
praised  should  have  lent  himself,  even  in 
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a  whisper,  to  such  a  speculation ;  "  but 
nobody  is  wise  at  all  hours,"  not  even 
when  the  clock  is  striking  five  and  twen- 
ty; and  you  are  to  consider  his  profes- 
sion, his  good  looks,  and  the  temptation 
— ten  to  three. 

After  Slough  the  party  was  reduced  to 
three ;  at  Twylford  one  lady  dropped  her 
handkerchief;  Captain  Dolignan  fell  on 
it  like  a  lamb ;  two  or  three  words  were 
interchanged    on    this    occasion. 

At  Reading  the  Marlborough  of  our 
tale  made  one  of  the  safe  investments  of 
that  day,  he  bought  a  Times  and  Punch; 
the  latter  full  of  steel-pen  thrusts  and 
woodcuts.  Valor  and  beauty  deigned  to 
laugh  at  some  inflamed  humbug  or  other 
punctured  by  Punch.  Now  laughing  to- 
gether thaws  our  human  ice ;  long  be- 
fore Swindon  it  was  a  talking  match — at 
Swindon  who  so  devoted  as  Captain 
Dolignan? — he  handed  them  out — he 
souped  them — he  tough-chickened  them 
— he  brandied  and  cochinealed  one,  and 
brandied  and  burnt-sugared  the  other ; 
on  their  return  to  the  carriage,  one  lady 
passed  into  the  inner  compartment  to  in- 
spect a  certain  gentleman's  seat  on  that 
side  of  the  line. 

Reader,  had  it  been  you  or  I,  the 
beauty  would  have  been  the  deserter,  the 
average  one  would  have  stayed  with  us 
till  all  was  blue,  ourselves  included ;  not 
more  surely  does  our  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  when  it  escapes  from  our  hand, 
revolve  it  ever  so  often,  alight  face 
downward  on  the  carpet. 

But  this  was  a  bit  of  a  fop,  Adonis, 
dragoon — so  Venus  remained  tete-a-tete 
with  him.  You  have  seen  a  dog  meet  an 
unknown  female  of  the  species;  how 
handsome,  how  impresse,  how  expressive 
he  becomes ;  such  was  Dolignan  after 
Swindon,  and  to  do  the  dog  justice,  he 
got  handsome  and  handsomer ;  and  you 
have  seen  a  cat  conscious  of  approaching 
cream — such  was  Miss  Haythorn ;  she  be- 
came demurer  and  demurer ;  presently 
our  captain  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  laughed;  this  elicited  an  inquiring 
look  from  Miss  Haythorn. 

"  We  are  only  a  mile  from  the  Box 
Tunnel." 

"  Do  you  always  laugh  a  mile  from 
the  Box  Tunnel?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Invariably." 

''What  for?" 


"  Why,  hem !  It  is  a  gentleman's  joke." 

Captain  Dolignan  then  recounted  to 
Miss   Haythorn  the  following: 

"  A  lady  and  her  husband  sat  together 
going  through  the  Box  Tunnel — there 
was  one  gentleman  opposite ;  it  was  pitch 
dark;  after  the  tunnel  the  lady  said, 
*  George,  how  absurd  of  you  to  salute 
me  going  through  the  tunnel.'  '  I  did  no 
such  thing.'  '  You  didn't?  '  '  No ! 
Why  ?  '  '  Because  somehow  I  thought 
you  did!'" 

Here  Captain  Dolignan  laughed  and 
endeavored  to  lead  his  companion  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done.  The 
train  entered  the  tunnel. 

Miss  Ha3^thorn.     Ah! 

Dolignan.     What  is  the  matter? 

Miss  Haythorn.     I  am  frightened. 

Dolignan  (moving  to  her  side).  Pray 
do  not  be  alarmed;  I  am  near  you. 

Miss  Haythorn.  You  are  near  me — 
very  near  me,  indeed.  Captain  Dolignan. 

Dolignan.     You  know  my  name? 

Miss  Haythorn.  I  heard  you  mention 
it.  I  wish  we  were  out  of  this  dark 
place. 

Dolignan.  I  could  be  content  to 
spend  hours  here,  reassuring  you,  my 
dear  lady. 

Miss  Haythorn,     Nonsense  I 

Dolignan.  Pweep !  ( Grave  reader, 
do  not  put  your  lips  to  the  next  pretty 
creature  you  meet  or  you  will  understand 
what  this  means.) 

Miss  Haythorn.     Eh!  Eh! 

Friend.     What  is  the  matter? 

Miss  Haythorn.  Open  the  door! 
Open  the  door ! 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurried  whis- 
pers, the  door  was  shut  and  the  blind 
pulled  down  with  hostile  sharpness. 

If  any  critic  falls  on  me  for  putting 
inarticulate  sounds  in  a  dialogue  as 
above,  I  answer  with  all  the  insolence  I 
can  command  at  present,  "  Hit  boys  as 
big  as  yourself  " ;  bigger  perhaps,  such 
as  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristoph- 
anes ;  they  began  it,  and  I  learned  it 
of  them,  sore  against  my  will. 

Miss  Haythorn's  scream  lost  most  of 
its  effect  because  the  engine  whistled 
forty  thousand  murders  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  fictitious  grief  makes  itself 
heard  when  real  cannot. 

Between  the  tunnel  and  Bath  our 
young   friend   had   time   to   ask   himself 
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whether  his  conduct  had  been  marked  by 
that  delicate  reserve  which  is  supposed 
to  distinguish  the  perfect  gentleman. 

With  a  long  face,  real  or  feigned,  he 
held  open  the  door;  his  late  friends  at- 
tempted to  escape  on  the  other  side — im- 
possible !  they  must  pass  him.  She 
whom  he  had  insulted  (Latin  for  kissed) 
deposited  somewhere  at  his  feet  a  look 
of  gentle,  blushing  reproach ;  the  other, 
whom  he  had  not  insulted,  darted  red- 
hot  daggers  at  him  from  her  eyes ;  and 
so  they  parted. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Dolig- 
nan  that  he  had  the  grace  to  be  a  friend 
to  Major  Hoskyns  of  his  regiment,  a 
veteran  laughed  at  by  the  youngsters,  for 
the  major  was  too  apt  to  look  coldly 
upon  billiard-balls  and  cigars;  he  had 
seen  cannon-balls  and  linstocks.  He 
had  also,  to  tell  the  truth,  swallowed  a 
good  bit  of  the  mess-room  poker,  which 
made  it  as  impossible  for  Major  Hos- 
kyns to  descend  to  an  ungentlemanlike 
word  or  action  as  to  brush  his  own 
trousers  below  the  knee. 

Captain  Dolignan  told  this  gentleman 
his  story  in  gleeful  accents ;  but  Major 
Hoskyns  heard  him  coldly,  and  as  coldly 
answered  that  he  had  known  a  man  to 
lose  his  life  for  the  same  thing. 

"  That  is  nothing,"  continued  the 
major,  "  but  unfortunately  he  deserved 
to  lose  it." 

At  this  blood  mounted  to  the  younger 
man's  temples ;  and  his  senior  added,  "  I 
mean  to  say  he  was  thirty-five ;  you,  I 
presume,  are  twenty-one  !  " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  That  is  much  the  same  thing ;  will 
you  be  advised  by  me  ?  " 

"If  you  will  advise  me." 

"  Speak  to  no  one  of  this,  and  send 
White  the  three  pounds,  that  he  may 
think  you  have  lost  the  bet." 

**  That  is  hard,  when  I  won  it." 

"  Do  it  for  all  that,  sir." 

Let  the  disbelievers  in  human  perfect- 
ibility know  that  this  dragoon  capable  of 
a  l)lush  did  this  virtuous  action,  albeit 
with  violent  reluctance;  and  this  was  his 
first  damper.  A  week  after  these  events 
he  was  at  a  ball.  He  was  in  that  state 
of  factious  discontent  which  belongs  to 
us  amiable  English.  He  was  looking  in 
vain  for  a  lady,  equal  in  personal  at- 
traction to  the  idea  he  had  formed  of 


George  Dolignan  as  a  man,  when  sud- 
denly there  glided  past  him  a  most  de- 
lightful vision  !  a  lady  whose  beauty  and 
symmetry  took  him  by  the  eyes — another 
look:  "  It  can't  be  !  Yes,  it  is  !  "  Miss 
Haythorn  !  (not  that  he  knew  her 
name)  but  what  an  apotheosis! 

The  duck  had  become  a  peahen — radi- 
ant, dazzling,  she  looked  twice  as  beau- 
tiful and  almost  twice  as  large  as  before. 
He  lost  sight  of  her.  He  found  her 
again.  She  was  so  lovely  she  made  him 
ill — and  he,  alone,  must  not  dance  with 
her,  speak  to  her.  If  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  begin  her  acquaintance  the  usual 
way,  it  might  have  ended  in  kissing :  it 
must  end  in  nothing. 

As  she  danced,  sparks  of  beauty  fell 
from  her  on  all  around,  but  him — she 
did  not  see  him;  it  was  clear  she  never 
would  see  him — one  gentleman  was 
particularly  assiduous ;  she  smiled  on  his 
assiduity ;  he  was  ugly,  but  she  smiled 
on  him.  Dolignan  was  surprised  at  his 
success,  his  ill  taste,  his  ugliness,  his  im- 
pertinence. Dolignan  at  last  found  him- 
self injured;  "who  was  this  man?  and 
what  right  had  he  to  go  on  so  ?  He 
never  kissed  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Dolle. 
Dolignan  could  not  prove  it,  but  he  felt 
that  somehow  the  rights  of  property  were 
invaded. 

He  went  home  and  dreamed  of  Miss 
Haythorn,  and  hated  all  the  ugly  suc- 
cessful. He  spent  a  fortnight  trying  to 
find  out  who  his  beauty  was — he  never 
could  encounter  her  again.  At  last  he 
heard  of  her  in  this  way :  A  lawyer's 
clerk  paid  him  a  little  visit  and  com- 
menced a  little  action  against  him  in  the 
name  of  Miss  Haythorn,  for  insulting 
her  in  a  rajlway  train. 

The  young  gentleman  was  shocked; 
endeavored  to  soften  the  lawyer's  clerk; 
that  machine  did  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
lady's  name,  however,  was  at  last  re- 
vealed by  this  untoward  incident ;  from 
her  name  to  her  address  was  but  a  short 
step ;  and  the  same  day  (5ur  crestfallen 
hero  lay  in  wait  at  her  door,  and  many 
a  succeeding  day,  without  effect. 

But  one  fine  afternoon  she  issued  forth 
quite  naturally,  as  if  she  did  it  every 
day,  and  walked  briskly  on  the  parade. 
Dolignan  did  the  same,  met  and  passed 
her    many    times    on    the    parade,    and 
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searched  for  pity  in  her  eyes,  but  found 
neither  look  nor  recognition,  nor  any 
other  sentiment ;  for  all  this  she  walked 
and  walked,  till  all  the  other  prom- 
enaders  were  tired  and  gone — ^^then  her 
culprit  summoned  resolution,  and  taking 
off  his  hat,  with  a  voice  for  the  first  time 
tremulous,  besought  permission  to  ad- 
dress her. 

She  stopped,  blushed,  and  neither  ac- 
knowledged nor  disowned  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  blushed,  stammered  out  how 
ashamed  he  was,  how  he  deserved  to  be 
punished,  how  he  was  punished,  how  lit- 
tle she  knew  how  unhappy  he  was,  and 
concluded  by  begging  her  not  to  let  all 
the  world  know  the  disgrace  of  a  man 
who  was  already  mortified  enough  by 
the  loss  of  her  acquaintance. 

She  asked  an  explanation;  he  told  her 
of  the  action  that  had  been  commenced 
in  her  name ;  she  gently  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  said,  "  How  stupid  they 
are  !  "  Emboldened  by  this,  he  begged 
to  know  whether  or  not  a  life  of  distant, 
unpretending  devotion  would,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  erase  the  memory  of  his 
madness — his  crime  ! 

"  She  did  not  know  !  " 

"  She  must  now  bid  him  adieu,  as  she 
had  preparations  to  make  for  a  ball  in 
the  Crescent,  where  everybody  was  to 
be." 

They  parted,  and  Dolignan  deter- 
mined to  be  at  the  ball,  where  everybody 
was  to  be.  He  was  there,  and  after  some 
time  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Miss 
Haythorn,  and  he  danced  with  her.  Her 
manner  was  gracious.  With  the  wonder- 
ful tact  of  her  sex,  she  seemed  to  have 
commenced  the  acquaintance  that  eve- 
ning. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time,  Dolignan 
was  in  love.  I  will  spare  the  reader  all 
a  lover's  arts,  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
dining  where  she  dined,  in  dancing 
where  she  danced,  in  overtaking  her  by 
accident  when  she  rode.  His  devotion 
followed  her  to  church,  where  the  dra- 
goon was  rewarded  by  learning  there  is 
a  world  where  they  neither  polk  nor 
smoke — the  two  capital  abominations  of 
this  one. 

He  made  an  acquaintance  with  her 
uncle,  who  liked  him,  and  he  saw  at 
last  with  joy  that  her  eye  loved  to  dwell 
upon  him,  when  she  thought  he  did  not 


observe  her.  It  was  three  months  after 
the  Box  Tunnel  that  Captain  Dolignan 
called  one  day  upon  Captain  Haythorn, 
R.N.,  whom  he  had  met  twice  in  his  life, 
and  slightly  propitiated  by  violently  lis- 
tening to  a  cutting-out  expedition ;  he 
called,  and  in  the  usual  way  asked  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses  to  his 
daughter. 

The  worthy  captain  straightway  be- 
gan doing  quarter-deck,  when  suddenly 
he  was  summoned  from  the  apartment 
by  a  mysterious  message.  On  his  return 
he  announced,  with  a  total  change  of 
voice,  that  "  It  was  all  right,  and  his  vis- 
itor might  run  alongside  as  soon  as  he 
chose."  My  reader  has  divined  the  truth ; 
this  nautical  commander  was  in  com- 
plete and  happy  subjugation  to  his 
daughter,   our  heroine. 

As  he  was  taking  leave,  Dolignan  saw 
his  divinity  glide  into  the  drawing-room. 
He  followed  her, "observed  a  sweet  con- 
sciousness deepen  into  confusion — she 
tried  to  laugh  and  cried  instead,  and  then 
she  smiled  again;  when  he  kissed  her 
hand  at  the  door  it  was  "  George  "  and 
"  Marian  "  instead  of  "  Captain  "  this 
and  "  Miss  "  the  other. 

A  reasonable  time  after  this  (for  my 
tale  is  merciful  and  skips  formalities  and 
torturing  delays),  these  two  were  very 
happy ;  they  were  once  more  upon  the 
railroad,  going  to  enjoy  their  honeymoon 
all  by  themselves.  Marian  Dolignan 
was  dressed  just  as  before — duck-like  and 
delicious ;  all  bright  except  her  clothes ; 
but  George  sat  beside  her  this  time  in- 
stead of  opposite ;  and  she  drank  him  in 
gently  from  her  long  eyelashes. 

"  Marian,"  said  George,  "  married 
people  should  tell  each  other  all.  Will 
you  ever  forgive  me  if  I  own  to  you; 
no " 

"Yes!    Yes!" 

*'  Well,  then,  you  remember  the  Box 
Tunnel."  (This  was  the  first  allusion 
he  had  ventured  to  it.)  "  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  had  three  pounds  to  ten  with 
White  I  would  kiss  one  of  you  two 
ladies,"  and  George,  pathetic  externally, 
chuckled  within. 

"  I  know  that,  George ;  I  overheard 
you,"  was  the  demure  reply. 

*'  Oh  !  You  overheard  me  !  Impossi- 
ble." 

''  And  did  you  not  hear  me  whisper  to 
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my    companion  ?      I    made    a   bet    with 

her." 

"  You    made    a    bet  !    how    singular  ! 

What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Only  a  pair  of  gloves,  George." 
"  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  about  it  ?  " 
"  That  if  you  did  you  should  be  my 

husband,  dearest." 

"Oh  !   but  stay;   then   you   could  not 

have  been  so  very  angry  with  me,  love. 

Why,  dearest,  then  you  brought  that  ac- 
tion against  me." 

Mrs.  Dolignan  looked  down. 


"  I  was  afraid  you  were  forgetting 
me  !  George,  you  will  never  forgive 
me  ?" 

"  Angel !  Why,  here  is  the  Box  Tun- 
nel !  " 

Now,  reader — fie !  No !  No  such 
thing !  You  can't  expect  to  be  indulged 
in  this  way  every  time  we  come  to  a  dark 
place.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  thing.  Con- 
sider, two  sensible  married  people.  No 
such  phenomenon,  I  assure  you,  took 
place.  No  scream  in  hopeless  rivalry  of 
the  engine — this  time  ! 


SAYINGS  IN  EVERY-DAY  USE. 

Where    TTiey    Come    From,  Who    Said    Them   First,  and    How    in   Course    of    Time 

They   Have    Become    Changed. 


MANY  of  our  common  sayings,  so  trite 
and  pithy,  are  used  without  the  least 
idea  from  whose  mouth  or  pen  they  first 
originated.  Probably  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare furnish  us  with  more  of  these  famil- 
iar maxims  than  any  other  writer,  for  to  him 
we  owe :  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters " ; 
"  Make  a  virtue  of  necessity " ;  "  Screw 
your  courage  to  a  sticking  place "  (not 
point);  "They  laugh  that  win";  "This  is 
the  long  and  short  of  it " ;  "  Make  assurance 
double  sure"  (not  doubly);  "As  merry  as 
the  day  is  long";  "A  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment " ;  "  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman " ; 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Washington  frying  gives  us  "  The  al- 
mighty dollar " ;  Thomas  Norton  queried 
long  ago,  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?" 
while  Goldsmith  answers,  "  Ask  me  no 
questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs."  Charles 
C.  Pinckney:  "Millions  for  defense,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."  "  First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  heart  of  his 
fellow  citizens"  (not  countrymen)  ap- 
peared in  the  resolutions  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  December, 
1790,  prepared  by  General  Henry  Lee. 

Thomas  Tusser,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  gives  us :  "  It's  an  ill  wind  turns 
none  to  good,"  "  Better  late  than  never," 
"  Look  ere  thou  leap,"  and  "  The  stone  that  is 
rolling  can  gather  no  moss."  "  All  cry  and 
no  wool  "  is  found  in  Butler's  "  Hudibras." 

Drydcn  says :  "  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serve the  fair,"  "  Men  are  but  children  of 
a  larger  growth,"  and  "  Through  thick  and 
thin."  "  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your 
powers,"   declared   Jonathan    Sewall. 

"  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was 
the  tug  of  war." — Nathaniel  Lee  (1655- 
1692). 

"The    end    must    justify    the    means"    is 


from  Matthew  Prior.  We  are  indebted  to 
Colley  Gibber  for  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  "  Richard  is  himself  again."  Johnson 
tells  us  of  "  A  good  hater  " ;  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  1791,  used  the  phrase  often 
attributed  to  John  Randolph,  "  Wise  and 
masterly  inactivity." 

"  Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life,"  and 
"  Not  much  the  worse  for  wear,"  Cowper ; 
"  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,"  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

Christopher  Marlowe  gave  forth  the  in- 
vitation so  often  repeated  by  his  brothers  in 
a  less  public  way,  "  Love  me  little,  love  me 
long."  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "  A  man's  house  is  his  castle."  To 
Milton  we  owe  "  The  paradise  of  fools," 
"  Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,"  and 
"  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war." 

Edward  Young  tells  us  "  Death  loves  a 
shining  mark,"  "  A  fool  at  forty  is  indeed 
a  fool,"  but  alas  for  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  when  he  adds  that  "  Man  wants  but 
little,  nor  that  little  long  " ! 

From  Bacon  comes  "  Knowledge  is 
power." 

A  good  deal  of  so-called  slang  is  classic. 
"  Escape  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth  "  is  from 
Job.  "  He  is  a  brick "  is  from  Plutarch. 
That  historian  tells  of  a  king  of  Sparta  who 
boasted  that  his  army  was  the  only  wall  of 
the  city,  "  and  every  man  is  a  brick."  We 
call  a  fair  and  honest  man  "  a  square  man," 
but  the  Greeks  describe  the  same  person  as 
tetragonos — "a    four-cornered   man." 

"  Every  dog  has  its  day  "  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet's  speech, 
"  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his 
day."  But  forty  years  before  "  Hamlet " 
Heywood  wrote,  "  But,  as  every  man  saith, 
a  dog  hath  his  daie." 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  BIG  PEOPLE. 


EDISON'S    "FAKE"    CIGARS. 

A  FRIEND  of  the  inventor  says  that 
Thomas  A.  Edison  is  very  fond  of 
smoking,  but  that  sometimes  he  becomes 
so  absorbed  in  work  that  he  even  forgets 
that  he  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Edison  once  complained  to  a  man  in 
the  tobacco  business  that  he,  the  inventor, 
could  not  account  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cigars  disappeared  from  a  box 
that  he  always  kept  in  his  office.  The 
"  Wizard "  was  not  inclined  to  think  that 
he  smoked  them  all  himself.  Finally,  he 
asked  the  tobacco  man  what  might  be  done 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  latter  suggested  that  he  make  up 
some  cigars — "  fake  "  them,  in  other  words 
— with  a  well-known  label  on  the  outside. 
"  I'll  fill  'em  with  horsehair  and  hard  rub- 
ber," said  he.  "  Then  you'll  find  that  there 
will  not  be  so  many  missing." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Edison,  and  he  for- 
got all  about  the  matter. 

Several  weeks  later,  when  the  tobacco 
man  was  again  calhng  on  the  inventor,  the 
latter  suddenly  said : 

"Look  here!  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  fix  me  up  some  fake  cigars !  " 

"  Why,  I  did ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  in 
hurt  surprise. 

"When?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  flat  box  with  a 
green  label — cigars  in  bundle  form,  tied 
with  yellow  ribbon  ?  " 

Edison  smiled  reflectively.  "  Do  you 
know,"  he  finally  said,  in  abashed  tones, 
"  I  smoked  every  one  of  those  cigars  my- 
self!"— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


THE  "DEAD-BEAT"  AND  THE  PASS. 

AMONG  after-dinner  speakers,  Joseph 
Jefferson  ranked  as  one  who  could 
tell  a  good  story  in  a  dry,  delightful  way. 
His  stories  dealt  principally  with  theatrical 
subjects. 

"  While  starring  through  Indiana  several 
years  ago,"  he  said  at  a  dinner  one  night, 
"  my  manager  was  approached  by  a  man 
who  had  the  local  reputation  of  being  a 
pass  *  worker,'  or  dead-beat.  He  told  the 
usual  yarn  about  being  a  former  actor,  and 
ended  by  asking  for  professional  courte- 
sies. 

*'  *  I  would  be  glad  to  oblige  you,'  said  the 
manager,  '  but,  unfortunately,  I  haven't  a 
card  with  me.'    Just  then  a  happy  thought 


struck  him,  and  he  added :  *  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I  will  write  the  pass  where  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  show  it' 

*'  Leaning  over,  with  a  pencil  he  wrote 
'  Pass  the  bearer '  on  the  fellow's  white 
shirt-front,  and  signed  his  name.  The  beat 
thanked  him  and  hastened  to  the  gate.  The 
ticket-taker  gravely  examined  the  writing 
and  let  him  take  a  few  steps  inside,  then 
called  him  back,  saying,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  '  Hold  on,  my  friend ;  I  forgot.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  leave  that  pass  with 
me.'  " — Harper's   Weekly. 


THE   HOST  WAS   PLEASED. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,"  said  a 
lawyer,  "  was  one  of  the  guests  at 
a  millionaire's   dinner. 

"  The  millionaire  was  a  free  spender,  but 
he  wanted  full  credit  for  every  dollar  put 
out. 

"  And,  as  the  dinner  progressed,  he  told 
his  guests  what  the  more  expensive  dishes 
had  cost.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  ex- 
pense of  the  large  and  beautiful  grapes,  each 
bunch  a  foot  long,  each  grape  bigger  than 
a  plum.  He  told,  down  to  a  penny,  what 
he  had  figured  it  out  that  the  grapes  had 
cost  him  apiece. 

''  The  guests  looked  annoyed.  They  ate 
the  expensive  grapes  charily.  But  Dr.  Hale, 
smiling,   extended   his  plate  and  said: 

" '  Would  you  mind  cutting  me  off  about 
$1.87  worth  more,  please?'" — New  York 
Tribune. 


CHOPIN'S  "INSPIRATION." 

MANY  people  have  heard  the  "  Marche 
Funebre "  of  Chopin,  but  few  are 
aware  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  rather 
ghastly   after-dinner   frolic. 

The  painter  Ziem,  still  living  in  hale  old 
age,  relates  how,  about  fifty-six  years  ago, 
he  had  given  a  little  Bohemian  dinner  in  his 
studio,  which  was  divided  by  hangings  into 
three  sections.  In  one  section  was  a  skeleton 
sometimes  used  by  Ziem  for  "  draping  "  and 
an  old  piano  covered  with  a  sheet. 

During  the  after-dinner  fun  Ziem  and 
the  painter  Ricard  crept  into  this  section, 
and,  wrapping  the  old  sheet  like  a  pall 
around  the  skeleton,  carried  it  among  their 
comrades,  where  Polignac  seized  it,  and, 
wrapping  himself  with  the  skeleton  in  the 
sheet,  sat  down  to  play  a  queer  dance  of 
death  at  the  wheezy  old  piano. 
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In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Chopin,  who  was  of 
the  party,  was  seized  with  an  inspiration, 
and,  seating  himself  at  the  piano  with  an 
exclamation  that  brought  the  roisterers  to 
their  senses,  extemporized  then  and  there 
the  famous  "  Marche  Funebre,"  while  his 
Bohemian  auditory  applauded  in  frantic  de- 
light.— London   Globe. 


VERY  SUPERIOR  CLAY. 

THE  late  Eugene  Field,  while  on  one 
of  his  lecturing  tours,  entered  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  was  some  delay  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  humorist's 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  turbid, 
coffee-colored  stream  flowing  underneath. 
He  asked  the  colored  porter : 

"  Don't  you  people  get  your  drinking- 
water  from  this  stream  ?  " 

"  Yassir !  Ain't  got  no  yuther  place  to 
git  it  frum,   'cept  th'   Delaweah.     Yassir !  " 

"  I  should  think,"  said  the  humorist, 
"  that  you  would  be  afraid  to  drink  such 
water ;  especially  as  the  seepage  from  that 
cemetery  I  see  on  the  hill  must  drain 
directly  into  the   river  and  pollute   it." 

"  I  reckon  yo'  all  doan'  know  Philadelphy 
ve'y  well,  sah,  aw  yo'd  know  dat's  Lau'el 
Hill  Cemete'y ! "  said  the  son  of  Ham. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  asked  Field. 

"  Dat  wattah  doan'  hu't  us  Philaydel- 
phians  none,  sah,"  replied  the  native  son. 
"  W'y,  mos'  all  of  de  folkses  bu'ied  theah 
aw  f'om  ouah  ve'y  best  fam'lies !  " — Success. 


MR.   CRAWFORD'S    ENDEAVOR. 

WB.  YEATS,  the  English  poet,  got 
•  off  a  good  thing  when  he  was  at 
the  Franklin  Inn  for  lunch  the  other  day," 
said  the  Literary  Man.  "  Of  course  he's  all 
for  art  for  art's  sake,  but  he  told  of  a 
woman  who  once  said  to  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  novelist : 

"  *  Have  you  ever  written  anything  that 
will  live  after  you  have  gone?' 

" '  Madam,'  Crawford  replied,  '  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  write  something  that 
will  enable  me  to  live  while  I  am  here.'  " — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


THE   HOT  WATER  CURE. 

DR.  WILLIAM  OSLER  is  always  ex- 
ceedingly precise  in  his  directions  to 
patients.  He  relates  an  experience  which  a 
brother  practitioner  once  had  which  illus- 
trates the  dangers  of  lack  of  precision. 

A  young  man  one  day  visited  this  doctor 
and  described  a  common  malady  that  had 
befallen  him. 


"  The  thing  for  you  to  do,"  the  physician 
said,  "  is  to  drink  hot  water  an  hour  before 
breakfast  every  morning." 

The  patient  took  his  leave,  and  in  a  week 
returned. 

"Well,  how  are  you  feeling?"  the  physi- 
cian asked. 

"Worse,  doctor;  worse,  if  anything,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Ah !  Did  you  follow  my  advice  and 
drink  hot  water  an  hour  before  breakfast?" 

"  I  did  my  best,  sir,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  but  I  couldn't  keep  it  up  more'n  ten  min- 
utes at  a  stretch." — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion.   

THE    UGLIEST    FAMILY    IN    ENGLAND. 

IT  is  not  unusual  in  life  to  see  an  awkward 
fellow  making  a  false  step.  He  attempts 
to  recover  himself  and  makes  another;  the 
second  is  followed  by  a  third,  and  down  he 
comes.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean : 

A  gentleman  once  said  to  Lord  North, 
"  Pray,  my  lord,  who  is  that  extremely  ugly 
woman  sitting  over  there  ?  " 

"  That's  my  youngest  sister,"  said  his 
lordship. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  said  the  gentleman, 
"  I  don't  mean  her,  I  mean  the  next." 

"  That  is  my  eldest  sister,"  replied  the 
nobleman. 

"  I  protest,"  cried  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man, "  I  don't  mean  her,  but  the  third." 

"  That  is  my  wife,"  said  Lord  North. 

"The  devil!"  ejaculated  the  poor  fellow. 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  said  Lord 
North,  "  for  she  is  as  ugly  as  one.  But 
console  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  we  are  the 
ugliest  family  in  England." — Golden  Penny. 


THE    MAN    WHO    STRUCK    THE    KING. 

THE  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who,  though  an 
octogenarian,  is  one  of  the  most  fiery 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  may  boast 
of  being  the  only  man  who  has  ever  struck 
the  King  in  public.  It  occurred  when  his 
majesty  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  a  debate. 

The  prince,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  at- 
tended, and  sat  immediately  before  Lord 
Wemyss.  The  noble  lord  made  a  speech, 
during  which  he,  as  usual,  became  heated, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  gesture,  brought  his 
fist  down  bang  on  His  Royal  Highness's 
hat. 

The  prince,  appreciating  the  force  of  the 
earl's  argument,  retired  to  a  place  farther 
from  him.  Lord  Wemyss  was  well  known, 
before  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  as  Lord 
Elcho,  an  enthusiast  of  volunteering  and 
rifle-shooting. — Pearson's   Weekly. 


BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN. 

A  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 


Bicentenary  of  the  Famous  Man  Whom  Joseph  H.  Choate  Has  Styled  "  The  Greatest  of 
American  Diplomats" — Contrasts  of  a  Successful  Career — Franklin's  Own  Practical 
Rules  of  Conduct,  and  the  Epitaph  He  Wrote  for  Himself. 

An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


IT  is  two  hundred  years  since  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  born.  The  anni- 
versary, important  though  it  is,  has 
led  to  reflections  concerning  the  man 
rather  than  enthusiasm  over  him.  We 
are  struck  by  the  great  variety  of  his  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments,  and  by  the 
sanity  of  his  conduct. 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  not  named  as 
the  greatest  American.  Washington  and 
Lincoln  always  will  be  ranked  before 
him,  because  in  certain  achievements 
they  stand  altogether  alone.  The  deeds 
which  made  Washington  and  Lincoln 
great  required  special  gifts  in  mind  and 
character — endowments  found  in  such 
full  measure  only  in  few  men  and  at 
rare  intervals. 

Mr.  Choate's  Eloquent  Tribute. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  recently  ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  president  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute,  in  1903,  paid  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Franklin : 

His  whole  career  has  been  summed  up 
by  a  great  French  statesman,  who  was  one 
of  his  personal  friends  and  correspondents, 
in  six  words,  Latin  words  of  course : 
"  Eripuit  caelo  fulmen  sceptrumque  tyran- 
nis,"  which,  unfortunately  for  our  language, 
cannot  be  translated  into  English  in  less 
than  twelve:  "  He  snatched  the  lightning 
from  the  skies,  and  the  scepter  from 
tyrants." 

Surely  the  briefest  and  most  brilliant 
biography  ever  written.  He  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering laws  and  facts  of  Nature  un- 
known before,  and  applying  them  to  the 
use  and  service  of  man;  and  that  entitles 
him  to  lasting  fame. 

But  his  other  service  to  mankind  differed 
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from  this  only  in  kind,  and  was  quite  equal 
in  degree.  For  he  stands  second  only  to 
Washington  in  the  list  of  heroic  patriots 
who  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  stood  for 
those  fundamental  principles  of  English 
liberty  which  culminated  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  have  ever 
since  been  shared  by  the  English-speaking 
race  the  world  over. 

In  view  of  his  fifteen  years'  service  in 
England  and  ten  in  France,  of  the  im- 
mense obstacles  and  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  overcome,  of  the  art  and  wisdom 
which  he  displayed,  and  the  incalculable 
value  to  the  country  of  the  treaties  which 
he  negotiated,  he  still  stands  as  by  far  the 
greatest  of  American  diplomats. 

Though  greatest  in  no  one  thing, 
Franklin  was  great  in  many  things.  He 
was,  in  his  time  and  place,  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  diplomat.  He  was  a  great 
scientist,  a  great  philosopher,  a  great  in- 
ventor, a  great  man  of  letters,  a  great 
business  man. 

The  Variety  of  His  Talents. 

All  his  qualities  were  made  valuable 
by  his  practical  sense.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  nothing  unless  he  saw  in  it  some 
use.  The  result  was  that  he  found  use 
in  almost  everything.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  is  called  "  the  many-sided  Frank- 
lin." 

This  practical  nature  makes  Franklin 
a  typical  American.  Most  of  the  larger 
figures  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
we  look  back  to  them  now,  seem  a  little 
remote  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing. They  carry  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
their  period.  But  Franklin,  as  we  know 
him,  might  be  a  man  of  the  present  day 
— of  any  day  in  American  history. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  worked  his 
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way  up  through  every  social  stratum.  A 
self-made  man,  he  was  virtually  unas- 
sisted in  his  efforts  to  advance  himself. 
He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  a  poor 
tallow-chandler  and  soap-maker.  All  his 
public-school  education  was  received  be- 
fore his  eleventh  year. 

A  Manager  of  Men. 

Yet  we  see  him  in  his  later  life  the 
idol  of  the  French  court,  pitted  against 
the  shrewdest  diplomats  of  the  Old 
World  to  plead  for  the  struggling  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  gaining  his  ends  al- 
most as  much  through  social  tact  and 
charm  as  by  the  power  of  a  well-trained 
mind.  He  did  not  lead  men — he  man- 
aged them. 

The  contrasts  in  his  career  can  be  seen 
in  this  condensed  biography : 

1706— Born   in  Boston,  January   17. 

1716— Taken  from  school  and  put  to  work 
in  his  father's  tallow-chandler's  shop. 

i7i8_Apprenticed  to  his  brother  in  the 
printing  trade. 

1723— Ran  away  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
worked  as  a  printer. 

1725— Stranded  in  London  and  forced  to 
work  at  his  trade. 

1729— Began  publication  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Gazette. 

j732_First  appearance  of  "  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac."  Founded  a  Philadelphia 
library,  first  circulating  library  in 
America. 

1737 — Appointed  postmaster  of  Philadel- 
phia. Organized  first  fire  company 
in   America. 

1742— Invented  the  first  stove  used  in  this 
country. 

j743_Founded  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1748 — Retired  from  active  business  with  an 
estimated  fortune  of  $75,000. 

1752 — The  kite  demonstration  to  prove  that 
lightning  is  electricity. 

1755 — Led  in  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania 
against  the  Indians. 

1757 — Sent  to  London  as  agent  of  the 
Colonial    Assembly    of    Pennsylvania. 

1763 — Traveled  sixteen  hundred  miles,  ex- 
tending and  improving  postal  system. 

1766 — Gave  testimony  on  the  Stamp  Act 
and  spoke  for  the  colonies  before  the 
House   of   Commons. 

1775 — After  eleven  years  in  England  re- 
turned to  America  to  take  part  in 
the  contest  for  independence,  and 
was  elected  to  the  second  Continen- 
tal  Congress. 


1776 — On  Committee  of  Five  to  frame  the. 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  solicit  aid 
from  France. 

1778 — Secured  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France. 

1781 — Member  of  the  commission  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain. 

1785 — President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1787 — Assisted  in  framing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

1790 — Died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
eighty-four   years    of    age. 

"Stranded  in  London  in  1725;"  in 
1748  retiring  from  business  "  with  an  es- 
timated fortune  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  " — a  real  fortune  in  those  days — 
besides  an  assured  income  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  from  his  publishing 
business.     Here  is  advancement ! 

Franklin    the    Scientist. 

If  Franklin  had  remained  in  retire- 
ment he  would  be  remembered  as  a  suc- 
cessful colonial  gentleman  who  contrib- 
uted many  maxims  and  proverbs  to  the 
literature  of  common  sense. 

But  about  this  time  men  who  had  the 
leisure  were  everywhere  playing  with 
electricity.  Experiments  in  natural  sci- 
ence happened  to  be  a  fad,  much  as  in 
recent  years  have  been  experiments  in 
table-lifting,  automatic  writing,  and 
other  phenomena  of  what  is  called  the 
"  subliminal  self." 

Franklin  studied  electricity  with  the 
rest,  but  with  the  difference  that  he  made 
his  electrical  work  amount  to  something. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  were  pub- 
lished, arousing  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  Europe. 

The  suggestion  that  thunder  and 
lightning  are  electrical  phenomena  sim- 
ilar to  those  produced  artificially  was 
made  by  Franklin  in  1 749.  The  idea 
was  not  altogether  new.  He,  however, 
emphasized  it,  and  proposed  an  experi- 
ment by  which  the  identity  of  the  two 
manifestations  of  the  electric  fluid  might 
be  proved. 

His  scheme  involved  the  erection  of  an 
iron  rod  on  a  church  steeple  or  high 
tower  to  draw  electricity  from  passing 
clouds.  The  experiment  was  first  actu- 
ally carried  out  by  a  Frenchman,  D'Ali- 
bard. 
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When  Franklin  made  his  famous  ex- 
periment with  the  kite  in  1752  the  theory 
he  was  seeking  to  prove  had  already  been 
established.  Yet  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery belongs  to  him  by  right  of  prior 
suggestion. 

Franklin  offered,  instead  of  the  two- 
fluid  theory  of  electricity,  the  then  revo- 
lutionary one-fluid  theory;  discovered 
the  poisonous  nature  of  air  breathed  out 
from  the  lungs;  made  important  meteor- 
ological discoveries,  including  the  fact 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  ocean;  proved,  by  experi- 
ment with  colored  cloths  on  snow,  that 
different  colors  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  different  quantities. 

These  are  among  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments. From  each  he  drew  some  practi- 
cal inference.  He  invented  the  light- 
ning-rod; devised  systems  of  ventilation 
for  buildings,  and  suggested  that  white, 
since  it  absorbs  the  least  heat,  is  the  best 
color  to  wear  in  summer. 

IN    LITERATURE  AND   PUBLIC   LIFE. 

His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters 
rests  upon  his  journalistic  work,  essays, 
and  correspondence,  and  his  unique  au- 
tobiography. He  founded  the  first  lit- 
erary newspaper  in  America,  thus  be- 
coming the  first  editor  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  news-gatherer.  He 
founded  the  first  literary  club  in  Amer- 
ica— the  famous  Junto.  He  was  the  first 
to  illustrate  a  newspaper,  and  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  illustrated  adver- 
tisements. 

Though  his  claim  to  eminence  as  a 
man  of  letters  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  he 
was  not,  in  the  finer  distinction,  a  lit- 
erary man.  He  represented  no  literary 
tradition,  nor  did  he  establish  one.  His 
practical  genius  confined  the  elements  of 
his  literary  manner  to  lucidity,  simplic- 
ity, and  directness.  There  was  no  really 
idealistic  touch  in  his  writing.  But  his 
frankness  and  his  genial  humor  kept  him 
from  ever  becoming  dull.  His  autobiog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonal narratives  ever  written. 

But  Franklin's  greatest  work  was  his 
work  as  a  statesman  and  diplomat.  Be- 
tween 1757  and  1775  he  represented  in 
England  first  his  own  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  later  the  group  of  colonies. 
His   zeal   got   him   into   trouble,   for   he 


made  public,  though  by  permission,  some 
letters  written  by  Governor  Hutchison, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  English 
government  was  advised  to  use  harsh 
measures  with  the  colony. 

Attacked  in  the  Privy  Council  for  his 
"  bad  faith,"  Franklin  stood  silent  until 
the  vituperation  ended,  and  then  qui- 
etly withdrew.  His  demeanor  inspired 
Horace  Walpole's  famous  epigram: 

The  calm  philosopher,  without  reply, 
Withdrew,  and  gave  his  country  liberty. 

On  that  fateful  day  Franklin  was 
dressed  in  "  a  new  suit  of  spotted  Man- 
chester velvet."  The  man's  sense  of  hu- 
mor appears  in  the  fact  that  he  deliber- 
ately laid  that  suit  aside  and  did  not  put 
it  on  again  until  the  day  when  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  the  American  colonies. 

His  labors  in  France  during  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
part  of  the  history  of  the  time.  As  the 
French    historian    Lacretelle    says : 

His  virtues  and  renown  negotiated  for 
him ;  and  before  the  second  year  of  his 
mission  had  expired  no  one  conceived  it 
possible  to  refuse  fleets  and  armies  to  the 
countrymen  of  Franklin. 

A    PRACTICAL    PHILOSOPHY   OF   LIFE. 

How  did  Franklin  make  himself  so 
effective  a  man?  How  did  he  succeed 
where  others  failed?  The  secret  lies  in 
his  practical  philosophy  of  life.  Fortu- 
nately he  bequeathed  that  secret  to  us 
in  the  maxims  which  he  composed  for 
his  own  guidance  during  his  voyage  back 
to  America  from  England  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  pithy 
phrases  are  full  of  vitality  to-day. 

Eat  not  to  dulness ;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

Speak  naught  but  what  may  benefit  others 
or  yourself;   avoid   trifling  conversation. 

Lose  no  time ;  be  always  employed  in 
something  useful ;  cut  off  all  unnecessary 
actions. 

Use  no  hurtful  deceit ;  think  innocently 
and  justly,  and  if  you  speak,  speak  accord- 
ingly. 

Tolerate  no  uncleanliness  in  body,  clothes, 
or  habitation. 

Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles,  or  at  accidents 
common  or  unavoidable. 

Drive  thy  business ;  let  not  thy  business 
drive  thee. 

Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 
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One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of  and  ere 
long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries. 

Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  before  mar- 
riage, half-shut  afterward. 

They  that  won't  be  counseled  can't  be 
helped. 

A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save 
as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the 
grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last. 

Worldly  wise,  these  maxims ;  but 
sound  rules  of  conduct.  Franklin  was 
no  doddering  Polonius,  looking  for  ad- 
vantage where  others  could  have  none. 
He  was  worldly  wise,  but  he  employed 
his  worldly  wisdom  to  serve  not  only 
himself  but  his  friends,  his  neighbors, 
and  finally  his  country. 

FRANKLIN    AS    A    RELIGIOUS    MAN. 

The  venerable  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
whose  span  of  years  reaches  far  back  to 
almost  touching  distance  with  the  great 
and  good  ones  of  the  nation's  infancy, 
sheds  new  light  upon  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's religious  life  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Independent: 

Franklin  had  an  indifference,  almost 
amusing,  to  the  sectarian  divisions  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Because  of  this  ever- 
amusing  indifference  to  sect,  there  has 
grown  up  a  doubt  in  extreme  circles 
whether    Franklin    was    what    is    called    a 


religious  man.  But  it  is  quite  certain, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  that  he  recognized 
the  Divine  Providence,  the  being  and  love 
of  God,  the  work  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  immortality  of  man,  and  that  he  was 
eager  to  take  part  as  a  Christian  man  in 
the  best  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Dr.  Hale  admits  that  Franklin  "  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  an  Epis- 
copalian and  a  Roman  Catholic,"  but 
thinks  that  he  was  nevertheless  "  one  of 
the  men  who,  as  the  English  Prayer 
Book  says  in  its  grand  way,  '  profess 
and   call    themselves    Christians.'  " 

After  Franklin's  death,  an  epitaph, 
written  by  himself  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers. Though  it  was  not  chiseled  upon 
his  tomb,  we  may  quote  it  here : 

The  body  of 

B.   FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

its  contents  torn   out, 

and  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, 

lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  shall  not  be  wholly  lost; 

for  it  will,  as  he  believed, appear  once  more, 

in  a  new  and  more  perfect  edition, 

corrected  and  amended 

by  the  Author. 

He  was  born  January  17,  1706. 

Died  17     .  B.  F. 


THE  OSTRICH  PUNCHING  OF  ARROYO  AL. 


1WAS  broke  in  Arizony,  and  was  gloomy 
as  a  tomb 
When  I  got  a  chance  at  punchin'  for  an 
outfit   called    Star- Plume; 
I  didn't  ask  no  wherefores,  but  jest  lit  out 
with  my  tarp. 
As   happy   as   an   angel   with   the   newest 
make  o'  harp. 

When    I    struck    out    from    the    bunkhouse, 
for  my  first  day  on   the  range, 
I    thought    the    tracks    we    foUered    was 
peculiar  like  and  strange. 
And   when    I   asked   about    it,   the    roundup 
foreman   sez : 
"  You    ain't    a    punchin'    cattle,    but    are 
herdin'    ostriches." 

Well,  we  chased  a  bunch  o'  critters  on  the 
hot  and  sandy  plain, 
Though    'twas    like   a    purp   a-racin'    with 
a  U.  S.  A.  mail  train; 


But  at  last  we  got  'em  herded  in  a  wire 
fence   corral. 
And  the  foreman  sez,  offhand  like :  "  Jest 
go  in  and  rope  one,  Al." 
Well,   the   first   one   that   I   tackled   was   an 
Eiffel  Tower  bird, 
But   the   noose    ain't   pinched    his    thorax 
'fore  several  things  occurred : 
He  spread  his  millinery  jest  as  if  he  meant 
to  fly, 
And  then  he  reached  out  with  a  stilt  and 
kicked  me  in  the  eye. 

They  pulled  me  out  from  under  that  millin' 
mass  o'  legs, 
And  they  fed  me  on  hot  whisky  and  the 
yelks  of  ostrich  eggs; 
And,  as  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  pulled  freight 
fer  Cattle  Land, 
And   the    ostrich    punchin'    bizness    never 
gits  my  O.  K.  brand. 

Dcnvcy    Republican. 
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By   MARION    Y.    BUNNER. 


What  it  Means  to  be  Born  Under  the  Sign  **  Pisces,"  Which  Represents  the 
Period  Between  February  19  and  March  20. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 

FROM  time  immemorial  man  has  striven  to  read  the  mystery  of  the  stars 
and  to  discover  what  influence  the  constellations  may  have  upon  his 
life.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks  have 
handed  down  to  us  their  knowledge  and  their  fancies,  and  others  have 
augmented  and  embellished  their  work,  until  astrology  has  become  a  veri- 
table treasure-house  of  picturesque  legends.  Even  to-day,  in  this  most  literal  and 
materialistic  of  the  world's  ages,  when  some  of  our  most  cherished  myths  and  fairy 
tales  have  been  relegated  to  a  limbo  of  contempt,  there  are  many  who  place  a  cer- 
tain credence  in  the  magic  lore  of  the  stars. 

The  present  series  of  articles  will  set  before  the  readers  of  The  Scrap  Book  the 
most  interesting  and  notable  of  the  old  astrological  traditions,  treating  the  signs 
and  portents  of  the  successive  months  in  their  proper  places,  and  giving  their  ap- 
plication, real  or  fancied,  to  the  lives  of  their  "  subjects." 


PISCES:  THE  FISHES. 

FEBRUARY  19  to  MARCH  20. 
CUSP:  FEBRUARY  19  to  FEBRUARY  25. 


THE  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  repre- 
sent the  physical  framework  of  man 
— head,  neck,  shoulders,  heart,  loins,  hands, 
feet,  etc.  The  four  elements,  fire,  earth,  air, 
and  water,  are  the  four  Triplicities  which 
govern  these  signs,  and  there  are  three 
signs  in  each  Triplicity.  Seven  planets  in 
turn  control  these  latter :  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  which  are  favorable ;  Mars  and 
Saturn,  which  are  unfavorable ;  Mercury, 
which  is  most  undecided  and  variable ;  and 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  modify  the  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  influences  of  the  others. 

The  sun  passes  through  each  of  the 
zodiacal  signs  successively  in  the  course 
of  a  year;  and  the  duration  of  each  sign 
is  about  thirty  days.  But  the  change 
begins  about  the  twentieth  of  each  month, 
so  that  a  sign  extends  over  only  two-thirds 
of  its  own  month,  and  holds  about  ten  days 
of  the  month  preceding. 

When  the  sun  is  passing  from  one  sign 
to  another,  the  period  is  known  as  a  cusp. 
Those  born  during  the  cusps  will  partake 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  the  old   sign 


which  the  sun  is  leaving  and  the  new  one 
which  it  is  entering.  This  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage or  a  disadvantage,  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  two  signs  are  in  har- 
mony. The  sun  must  have  resided  in  the 
new  sign  for  six  days ;  any  time  less  than 
this  endows  one  with  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  preceding  sign. 

There  is  a  strong  and  lasting  sympathy 
among  persons  belonging  to  signs  of  the 
same  group,  or  Triplicity.  They  will  always 
be  congenial,  either  as  friends  or  in  the 
business  world. 

The  constellation  Pisces,  the  twelfth  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  is  a  phlegmatic,  nocturnal, 
effeminate,  watery  sign,  governing  the  feet. 
It  is  the  last  sign  of  the  Water  Triplicity, 
its  companion  being  Cancer  and  Scorpio. 
Its  higher  attributes  are  emotion  and 
silence. 

Those  born  under  this  sign  are  thought- 
ful, industrious,  sensible,  and  persevering. 
They  are  ambitious  to  gain  knowledge  on 
every  subject,  especially  on  scientific  and 
mechanical  matters,  and  have  great  me- 
chanical ability.  They  are  logical  and 
positive  in  their  opinions ;  and  while 
affable  and  apparently  submissive,  are  in 
reality  very  determined  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  plans,  which  are  always  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  deliberation. 
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In  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  or  promise, 
they  are  equally  determined  and  faithful. 
They  exact  a  reason  for  everything,  and 
can  always  give  reasons  for  their  own  ac- 
tions in  any  matter.  They  are  skeptical,  and 
thoroughly  materialistic. 

They  have  strong  ideas  of  justice,  and 
are  conscientious,  anxious  to  earn  what 
they  possess,  and  dread  to  be  dependent 
upon  others. 

These  people  are  fond  of  responsibility, 
and  can  usually  be  relied  on  to  fill  accept- 
ably places  of  trust.  They  have  generous 
and  self-sacrificing  impulses,  and  are  active 
in  works  of  charity.  They  do  not  willingly 
submit  to  a  master. 

They  love  beautiful  things  in  nature  and 
in  art,  and  among  them  are  to  be  found 
artists  and  writers.  There  is  an  innate 
modesty  in  both  old  and  young  who  are 
born  under  this  sign. 

Pisces  people  are  usually  full-faced,  with 
placid,  sleepy  eyes.  They  are  apt  to  be 
round-shouldered.  The  physical  tempera- 
ment will  be  lymphatic-bilious  in  southern 
climates,  and  lymphatic-nervous  in  north- 
ern latitudes. 

They  will  find  their  most  congenial  friends 
among  Virgo  and  Capricorn  people.  When 
a  Pisces  and  either  a  Virgo  or  a  Capricorn 
subject  are  united  in  marriage,  the  offspring 
are  bright  and  intellectual.  Domestic  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  will  be  found  the  gen- 
eral results  of  such  marriages. 

Many  precocious  little  ones  are  born  un- 
der this  sign.  Every  possible  care  should 
be  given  to  the  development  of  the  will- 
power of  these  children.  They  sometimes 
show  a  peculiar  obstinacy,  which  should  be 
broken.  They  should  be  led  to  act  and  to 
decide    for   themselves,    by   means    of   prin- 


ciples, which  they  will  be  exceedingly  quick 
to  understand. 

A  few  of  the  famous  people  who  have 
been  born  under  this  sign  are  Victor  Hugo, 
Charles  Darwin,  Rachel,  and  Philip  H. 
Sheridan.  These  are  good  examples  of  the 
persistency  and  conscientiousness  typical  of 
Pisces  subjects. 

March,  the  third  month  of  our  modern 
year,  contains  thirty-one  days.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  common  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, that  the  last  three  of  the  thirty-one 
were  borrowed  by  March  from  April ;  and 
they  are  still  sometimes  called  the  "bor- 
rowed days."  In  the  Roman  calendar, 
March — or,  in  Latin,  Martins,  the  month  of 
Mars — was  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Hlyd,  the  loud  or  stormy 
month.  In  England,  it  is  often  a  month  of 
excessive  rains;  hence  the  old  proverb 
which  says  that  "  a  bushel  of  March  dust 
is  worth  an  earl's  ransom." 

In  astrology,  Pisces,  Cancer,  and  Scorpio 
are  termed  the  "  fruitful  signs,"  because  of 
their  watery  character.  This  coincides  with 
the  ancient  allegory  of  Creation,  and  the 
belief  that  all  living  things  "  rose  out  of 
the  waters." 

The  fortunate  day  of  the  week  for  a 
Pisces  subject  is  Thursday.  May  and  June 
are  the  months  in  which  he  should  start  any 
business  enterprise  which  he  wishes  to  be 
successful. 

The  governing  planets  of  March  are 
Jupiter  and  Neptune.  The  gems  of  the 
month  are  chrysolite  and  bloodstone.  The 
astral  colors  are  white,  pink,  emerald  green, 
and  black.    The  flower  is  the  daffodil. 

The  following  are  the  zodiacal  signs  in 
their  regular  order,  with  proper  dates,  and 
the  four  triplicities. 


THE  ZODIACAL  SIGNS. 

1.  Aries    Tlie   Ram.  Reigns  from 

2.  Taurus    The    Bull.  Reigns  from 

.3.  Gemini    The  Twins.  Reigns  from 

4.  Cancer    The   Crab.  Reigns  from 

5.  Leo    The   Lion.  Reigns  from 

C.  Virgo    The    Virgin.  Reigns  from 

7.  Libra    The   Scales.  Reigns  from 

8.  Scorpio    The    Scorpion.  Reigns  from 

9.  Sagittarius    The  Archer.  Reigns  from 

10.  Capricornus    The  Sea-Goat.  Reigns  from 

11.  Aquarius   The  Water  Bearer.  Reigns  from 

12.  risccs    The   Fishes.  Reigns  from 


March  21  to  April   19. 
April  20  to  May   19. 
May  20  to  June  18. 
June  19  to  July  23. 
July  24  to  August  23. 
August   24    to   September  21. 
September  22  to  October  21. 
October   22   to   Noveml)or   20. 
November  21    to   December   20. 
December  21    to  January   19. 
January   20   to   February    18. 
February   19  to  March   20. 


THE  FOUR  TRIPLICITIES. 

Fire    . 
Karth 
Air   ... 

Domains. 

Aries    . 
Taurus 
Gemini 
Cancer 

Head. 

Middle. 

Leo    

Virgo    

Negative. 
Sagittarius. 
C\ipricornus. 
Aquarius. 
Pisces. 

Libra 

Water 

Scorpio    
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FATE. 


By  SUSAN  MARR  SPALDING. 

TWO  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world  apart^ 
And  speafc  in  different  tong-ues,  and  have  no  thought 
Each  of  the  other's  beingf^  and  no  heed: 
And  these  o'er  unknown  seas,  to  unknown  lands^ 
Shall  cross,  escapingf  wreck,  defying  death; 
And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 
And  bend  each  wandering-  step  to  this  one  end — 
That  one  day  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet 
And  read  life's  meaning  in  each  other's  eyes^ 

^2^  ^2^  t^^ 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of  life. 
So  nearly  side  by  side  that  should  one  turn 
Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right, 
They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged  face  to  face; 
And  yet  with  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet, 
With  groping  hands  that  never  clasp,  and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  to  ears  that  never  hear, 
They  seek  each  other  all  their  weary  days. 
And  die  unsatisfied*    And  this  is  Fate* 


CUSAN  MARR  SPALDING  was  born  in  Maine,  and  though  she 
^  has  written  comparatively  httle  for  the  pubHc,  she  has  thousands 
of  admirers  among  lovers  of  true  poetry.  Her  beautiful  poem  "  Fate," 
which  is  reprinted  above,  was  first  published  in  the  New  York  Graphic 
thirty  years  ago.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  keepers  of  scrap  books  it 
doubtless  would  have  disappeared  a  few  years  after  it  was  written. 
Instead,  however,  it  has  found  a  place  in  recently  published  collections 
of  verse,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive 
utterances  in  English. 
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A  Collection  of    Gems  that  Would  Have  Made  the  Late  Baron   Munchausen  Get  Up 

and   Leave   the  Room  in  Despair. 


A   LION'S   GRATITUDE. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS,  the  naturalist,  was 
laughing  about  the  story,  widely  pub- 
lished not  long  since,  of  a  wild  duck  that 
got  a  salt-water  mussel  caught  on  its  tongue 
and  had  intelligence  enough  to  fly  from  the 
salt  to  the  fresh  water,  where  it  dipped  the 
mussel,  sickening  it  through  osmosis,  and 
thus  causing  it  to  loosen  its  firm  grip. 

"  I  believe  that  story  of  the  duck  that 
understood  the  theory  of  osmosis,"  said 
Mr.  Burroughs.  *'  I  believe  it  as  implicitly 
as  I  believe  the  story  of  the  crippled  lion 
and  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  A  young  lieutenant,  during  an  African 
campaign,  came  one  day  upon  a  badly 
crippled  lion.  The  great  brute  limped  over 
the  tawny  sand  on  three  paws,  holding  its 
fourth  paw  in  the  air.  And  every  now  and 
then,  with  a  kind  of  groan,  it  would  pause 
and  lick  the  injured  paw  piteously. 

"  When  the  lion  saw  the  young  lieuten- 
ant it  came  slowly  toward  him.  He  stood 
his  ground,  rifle  in  hand.  But  the  beast 
meant  no  harm.  It  drew  close  to  him;  it 
rubbed  against  him  with  soft  feline  purrs; 
it  extended  its  hurt  paw. 

"  The  lieutenant  examined  the  paw  and 
found  that  there  was  a  large  thorn  in  it. 
He  extracted  the  thorn,  the  lion  roaring 
with  pain,  and  he  bound  up  the  wound  with 
his  handkerchief.  Then,  with  every  mani- 
festation of  relief  and  gratitude,  the  animal 
withdrew. 

"  But  it  remembered  its  benefactor.  It 
was  grateful.  And  in  a  practical  way  it 
rewarded  the  young  man. 

"  This  lion  ran  over  the  regiment's  list 
of  officers,  and  ate  all  who  were  the  lieu- 
tenant's superiors  in  rank.  Thus,  in  a  few 
weeks  the  young  man,  thanks  to  the  astute 
animal,  became  a  colonel" — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 


THE   KANSAS   BRAND. 

NEWS  comes  from  southern  Kansas  that 
a  boy  climbed  a  cornstalk  to  see  how 
the  sky  and  clouds  looked  and  that  now  the 
stalk  is  growing  faster  than  the  boy  can 
climb  down. 

The  boy  is  clear  out  of  sight. 

Three    men    have    taken    a    contract    for 


cutting  down  the  stalk  with  axes  to  save 
the  boy  a  horrible  death  by  starving,  but 
the  stalk  grows  so  rapidly  that  they  can't 
hit  twice  in  the  same  place.  The  boy  is 
living  on  green  corn  alone  and  has  already 
thrown  down  over   four  bushels  of  cobs. 

Even  if  the  corn  holds  out  there  is  still 
danger  that  the  boy  will  reach  a  height 
where  he  will  be  frozen  to  death.  There  is 
some  talk  of  attempting  his  rescue  with  a 
balloon. — Topeka  Capital. 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

IT  has  been  so  wet  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,"  remarked  Truthful  James, 
"  that  a  good  many  people  have  forgot  how 
dry  it  used  to  be. 

"  I  remember  one  year  when  the  Missouri 
River  was  dusty  all  the  way  down  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Mississippi.  Of  course 
the  river  was  running  all  the  while,  but 
the  water  in  it  got  so  dry  that  it  turned  to 
dust  and  blew  away.  I  took  a  boat  down 
the  river  at  that  time,  but  it  was  so  dusty 
on  the  boat  that  you  couldn't  see  the  hind 
end  of  it  when  you  was  standing  on  the 
front  end.  It  was  a  little  the  worst  I  ever 
see.  My  mouth  got  so  much  grit  and  dust 
in  it  that  I  could  strike  a  match  on  the  roof 
of  it  any  time. 

"  One  day  the  boat  got  stuck  in  fifteen 
feet  of  Missouri  River  water.  It  was  so 
dry  and  dusty  that  the  wheel  couldn't  turn. 
What  did  we  do?  Well,  sir,  we  went  out 
and  hired  a  farmer  to  haul  fresh  well  water 
for  fifteen  miles  to  mix  with  the  river 
water  until  it  was  thin  enough  to  run  the 
boat  through." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


TO   "FOOL"   HIS  COWS. 

CRANK  LEIDGEN,  who  lives  northeast 
A  of  town,  came  in  one  day  this  week  in 
search  of  green  eye-glasses  for  his  cattle. 
Of  course  our  men  who  deal  in  glasses  were 
forced  to  give  it  up  as  a  hard  proposition. 
When  asked  why  he  wanted  his  cattle  to 
wear  them,  Leidgen  replied: 

"  When  in  the  pasture  the  green  glasses 
will  make  the  grass  look  green  and  the 
cattle  will  think  it  is  spring  and  the  pasture 
green." 
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It  is  true  that  it  had  not  rained  in  this 
part  of  Oklahoma  for  some  time,  and  the 
grass  is  very  dry.  We  have  patents  on 
everything  we  can  think  of  but  patent  eye- 
glasses for  cows. 

Can't  some  one  accommodate  the  gentle- 
man?— Frederick    (Oklahoma)    Free    Press. 


SQUIRREL  BECAME  WOOD. 

THE  following  story  is  given  us  by  a 
gentleman  whose  veracity  we  would 
not  doubt: 

About  six  years  ago  in  the  fall  a  hunter 
shot  a  squirrel,  which  lodged  between  two 
small  twigs,  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  This 
being  near  the  man's  house,  he  watched  the 
squirrel   each   week. 

The  first  spring  the  twigs  grew,  and  the 
squirrel  remained  in  the  position  it  lodged. 

The  second  year  the  twigs,  which  had 
grown  to  be  the  size  of  a  man's  fingers, 
died;   so  did  the  limb  die. 

The  third  year  no  change,  but  during  the 
fourth  year  the  tail  of  the  squirrel  dropped 
off,  and  the  man  noticed  no  change  the  fifth, 
but  the  sixth  year  he  secured  the  limb  and 
squirrel  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the 
squirrel  had  become  a  white  oak  bump. 

Under  the  microscope  could  be  seen  the 
hairs  in  the  wood.  The  places  for  the  eyes 
and  ears  were  perfect,  and  where  the  chin 
and  forelegs  had  touched  the  twig  it  grew 
to  them.  The  legs  were  intact,  but  the  feet 
had  disappeared.  The  body  of  the  squirrel 
had  grown  to  be  about  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

What  puzzled  the  gentleman  who  gave  us 
this  is,  through  what  process  could  the  dead 
animal  become  wood?  As  proof  of  the 
story,  we  can  furnish  the  name  of  the  man 
who  has  the  "  freak  of  nature  "  in  his  pos- 
session, and  who  watched  it  from  the  time 
it  first  lodged. — Smith's  Grove  (Kentucky) 
Times. 


THE  REAL  WASHINGTON. 

By   Max   Adder. 

YOU  say,"  I  remarked  to  the  old  negro 
who  drove  the  hack,  "  that  you  were 
General  Washington's  body-servant  ?  " 

"  Dat's  so !  Dat's  jes  so,  mossa.  I  done 
waited  on  Washington  sence  he  was  so  high 
— no  bigger  'n  a  small  chile." 

"  You  know  the  story  then  about  the 
cherry-tree  and  the  hatchet?" 

"Know  it?  Why,  I  was  dar  on  de  spot. 
I  seen  Mossa  Gawge  climbe  de  tree  atter 
de  cherries,  and  I  seen  him  fling  de  hatchet 
at  de  boys  who  was  a  stonin'  him.  I  done 
chase  dem  boys  off  de  place  meself." 


"  Do  you  remember  his  appearance  as  a 
man  ?     What  he  looked  like  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeedy.  He  was  a  kinder  short, 
chunky  man ;  sorter  fat  and  hearty-lookin'. 
He  had  chin  whiskers  and  mustache  and 
spectacles.  Mos'  generally  he  wore  a  high 
hat;  but  Fse  seed  him  in  a  fur  cap  wid  ear- 
warmers  !  " 

"  You  were  not  with  him,  of  course,  when 
he  crossed  the  Delaware — when  he  went 
across  the  Delaware  River?" 

"  Wid  him  ?  Yes,  sah ;  I  was  right  dar. 
I  was  not  more'n  two  feet  off'n  him  as  he 
druv  across  de  bridge  in  his  buggy !  Dat's 
a  fac'.  I  walked  'longside  de  off  hind  wheel 
ob  dat  buggy  all  de  way." 

"  You  saw  him  then  when  he  fought  the 
British  at  Trenton?" 

"  Sho's  you're  born  I  did !  I  held  Mossa 
Gawge's  coat  an'  hat  while  he  fought  the 
British  at  dat  werry  place.  Mossa  Gawge 
clinched  him  and  den  dey  rassled  and 
rassled,  and  at  first  he  frew  Mossa  Gawge, 
and  den  Mossa  Gawge  flung  him,  and  set 
on  him  and  done  hammered  him  till  he 
cried  'nuff !  Mossa  Gawge  won  dat  fight. 
I  seed  him  wid  me  own  eyes !  An'  I  come 
home  wid  him  in  de  kyars !  " 

"  You  weren't  with  him,  though,  when 
he  shot  the  apple  off  the  boy's  head?  " 

"Who  wa'n't  wid  him?  I  wa'n't?  I  was 
de  only  pusson  dar  'ceptin'  one  white  man. 
I  loaded  Mossa  Gawge's  revolver  and 
hari'ed  it  to  him,  and  picked  up  de  apple 
an'  et  it  soon  as  he'd  knocked  it  off.  No- 
body can't  tell  dish  yer  old  niggah  nuffin' 
'bout  dat  circumstance." 

"  You  knew  all  of  the  general's  relations, 
too,  I  suppose?  Martin  Luther,  and  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  the  rest?" 

"  Knowed  um  all.  Many  and  many's  de 
time  I  done  waited  on  de  table  when  Mossa 
Gawge  had  um  to  dinner.  I  remember  dem 
two  gemmen  jes'  's  well  's  if  I'd  a  seen  um 
yesterday.  Yes,  sah ;  an'  I  druv  'em  out 
often !  " 

"  I've  frequently  seen  pictures  of  Wash- 
ington in  which  he  is  represented  sitting 
upon  a  white  horse.  Did  he  really  ride  a 
white  horse,  or  don't  you  recall  the  color 
of  his  horse?  " 

"  Why,  bress  your  soul ;  'call  de  color  ob 
de  boss — 'call  de  color  ob  it?  Do  you  see 
dish  yer  nigh  hoss  dat  I'm  a  drivin'  now, 
right  yer?  Well,  dat's  de  werry  hoss  Mossa 
Gawge  used  to  ride.  He  lef  it  to  me  in  his 
will!" 

Just  then  we  reached  the  station,  and  I 
dismounted  from  the  hack  and  paid  Wash- 
ington's body-servant  for  his  service.  No 
doubt  a  longer  conversation  with  him  would 
have  revealed  other  new  and  startling  facts 
relating  to  the  Father  of  His  Country. 
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LITTLE  GEMS  FROM  WEBSTER. 


VENERABLE  men!  You  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  former  gen- 
eration. Heaven  has  bounteously 
lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might 
behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now 
V.  here  you  stood  fifty  years  ago  this  very 
hour,  with  youT  brothers  and  your  neigh- 
bors, shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife 
of  your  country.  Behold,  how  altered ! 
The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your 
heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your 
feet;  but  all  else,  how  changed!  You 
hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you 
see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and 
flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestown. 
The  ground  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the 
steady  and  successful  repulse ;  the  loud 
call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summoning 
of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resist- 
ance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and 
fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  what- 
ever of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and 
death — all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but 
you  witness  them  no  more.  .  .  . 
All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you 
this  sight  of  your  country's  happiness, 
ere  you  slumber  forever  in  the  grave. 
He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to 
partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic 
toils;  and  He  has  allowed  us,  your  sons 
and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in 
the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  to  thank  you ! — From  ''  Oration 
on  Laying  the  Corner-Stone  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,"  June  ij,  1825. 


If  anything  be  found  in  the  national 
Constitution,  either  by  original  provision 
or  subsequent  interpretation,  which 
ought  not  to  be  in  it,  the  people  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction 
be  established  unacceptable  to  them,  so 
as  to  become  practically  a  part  of  the* 
Constitution,  they  will  amend  it  at  their 
own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the 
people  choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is, 
while  they  are  satisfied  with  it  and  refuse 
to  change  it,  who  has  given  or  who  can 
give  to  the  State  legislatures  a  right  to 


alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise? — From  a  Speech  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1 8 JO. 

*  *     * 

America  has  furnished  to  the  world 
the  character  of  Washington.  And  if 
our  American  institutions  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  that  alone  would  have  entitled 
them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. — From 
Speech  on  the  Completion  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  June  ly,  1843. 

*  *     * 

He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources, and  abundant  streams  of  rev- 
enue gushed  forth.  He  touched  the 
dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and  it 
sprung  upon  its  feet. — Speech  on  Ham- 
ilton, March  10,  1831. 

*  *     * 

When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  fol- 
low. The  farmers  therefore  are  the 
founders  of  human  civilization. — From 
''  Remarks  on  Agriculture,"  January  ij, 

1840. 

*  *     * 

Labor  in  this  country  is  independent 
and  proud.  It  has  not  to  ask  the  patron- 
age of  capital,  but  capital  solicits  the 
aid  of  labor. — Speech,  April  1824, 

*  *     * 

There  is  no  refuge  from  confession 
but  suicide ;  and  suicide  is  confession. — 
From  Argument  on  the  Murder  of  Cap- 
tain White,  April  6,  1830. 

*  *     * 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to 
this  vote. — Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jeff- 
erson, August  2,  1826. 

*  *     * 

God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 
love  it,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard 
and  defend  it. — Speech,  June  j,  1834. 

Whatever  makes  men  good  Christians, 
makes  them  good  citizens. — From  a 
Speech  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1820. 

*  *     * 

One  country,  one  constitution,  one  des- 
tiny.— Speech,  March  if;,  183'j. 


VAGARIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


"AS  dull  as  arithmetic  "  is  a  phrase 

^-\  that  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
schoolboy,  and  is  a  figure  of 
comparison  that  is  frequently  evoked 
by  those  sages  who  hold  down  empty 
cracker-boxes  in  rural  general  stores. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  arithmetic 
is  not  always  half  so  dull  as  it  looks. 
Like  some  of  those  persons  who  earn  a 
livelihood  by  teaching  it  to  the  young, 
it  has  a  dry  humor  and  a  few  vagaries 
of  its  own. 

One  of  these  vagaries  has  to  do  with 
the  figure  9,  and  it  is  thus  described  by 
William  Walsh  in  his  "  Handy  Book  of 
Literary   Curiosities  " : 

It  is  a  most  romantic  number,  and  a  most 
persistent,  self-willed,  and  obstinate  one. 
You  cannot  multiply  it  away  or  get  rid  of 
it  anyhow.  Whatever  you  do,  it  is  sure  to 
turn  up  again,  as  did  the  body  of  Eugene 
Aram's  victim. 

A  mathematician  named  Green,  who  died 
in  1794,  is  said  to  have  first  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  through  the  multi- 
plication table  the  product  of  nine  comes  to 
nine.  Multiply  by  any  figure  you  like,  and 
the  sum  of  the  resultant  digits  will  in- 
variably add  up  as  nine.  Thus,  twice  9  is 
18;  add  the  digits  together,  and  i  and  8 
make  9.  Three  times  9  is  27;  and  2  and  7 
is  9.  So  it  goes  on  up  to  11  times  9,  which 
gives  99.  Very  good.  Add  the  digits  to- 
gether; 9  and  9  is  18,  and  8  and  i  is  9. 

Go  on  to  any  extent,  and  you  will  find  it 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  figure  9. 
Take  an  example  at  random :  9  times  339 
is  3,051 ;  add  the  digits  together,  and  they 
make  9.  Or  again,  9  times  2,127  is  I9,i43; 
add  the  digits  together,  they  make  18,  and 
8  and  i  is  9.  Or  still  again,  9  times  5,071 
is  45,639;  the  sum  of  these  digits  is  2T,  and 
2  and  7  is  9. 

This  seems  startling  enough.  Yet  there 
are  other  queer  examples  of  the  same  form 
of  persistence.  It  was  M.  de  Maivan  who 
discovered  that  if  you  take  any  row  of  fig- 
ures, and,  reversing  their  order,  make  a 
subtraction  sum  of  obverse  and  reverse,  the 
final  result  of  adding  up  the  digits  of  the 
answer  will  always  be  9     As,  for  example: 

2941 
Reverse,  1492 


The  same  result  is  obtained  if  you  raise  the  num- 
bers so  changed  to  their  squares  or  cubes.  Start 
anew,  for  example,  with  62;  reversing  it,  you  get  26. 
Now,  62  —  26  =  36,  and  3  +  6  =  9.  The  squares  of  26 
and  62  are,  respectively,  676  and  3844.  Subtract  one 
from  the  other,  and  you  get  3168  =  18,  and  1+8  =  9. 

So  with  the  cubes  of  26  and  62,  which  are  17,576  and 
238,328.  Subtracting,  the  result  is  220,752  =  18,  and 
1  +  8  =  9. 

Again,  you  are  confronted  with  the  same 
puzzHng  pecuHarity  in  another  form.  Write 
down  any  number,  as,  for  example,  7,549,- 
132,  subtract  therefrom  the  sum  of  its  digits, 
and,  no  matter  what  figures  you  start  with, 
the  digits  of  the  product  will  always  come 
to  9. 

7549132,  sum  of  digits=31. 
31 


7549101,  sum  of  digits  =  27,  and  2  +  7  =  9. 

Again,  set  the  figure  9  down  in  multipli- 
cation, thus : 

1X9=  9 
2  X  9  =  18 
8  X  9  =  27 
4X9=  86 

5  X  9  =  45 

6  X  9  =  54 

7  X  9  =  63 

8  X  9  =  72 

9  X  9  =  81 
10  X  9  =  90 

Now,  you  will  see  that  the  tens  column 
reads  down  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  the 
units  column  up  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Here  is  a  different  property  of  the  same 
number.  If  you  arrange  in  a  row  the  cardi- 
nal numbers  from  i  to  9,  with  the  single 
omission  of  8,  and  multiply  the  sum  so 
represented  by  any  one  of  the  figures  mul- 
tiplied by  9,  the  result  will  present  a 
succession  of  figures  identical  with  that 
which  was  multiplied  by  9.  Thus,  if  you 
wish  a  series  of  fives,  you  take  5X9  = 
45  for  a  multiplier,  with  this  result: 

12345679 
45 


61728395 
49382716 

555555555 


1449 


Now.  1  +  4  +  4  +  9=  18;  and  1+8  =  9. 


A  very  curious  number  is  142,857,  which, 
multiplied  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  gives  the 
same  figures  in  the  same  order,  beginning 
at  a  different  point,  but  if  multiplied  by  7 
gives   all   nines.     Multiplied   by   i,   it   equals 
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142,857;  multiplied  by  2,  equals  285,714; 
multiplied  by  3,  equals  428,571 ;  multiplied 
by  4,  equals  571,428;  multiplied  by  5,  equals 
714,285;  multiplied  by  6,  equals  857,142; 
multiplied  by  7,  equals  999,999. 

Multiply  142,857  by  8,  and  you  have  1,142,- 
856.  Then  add  the  first  figure  to  the  last, 
and  you  have  142,857,  the  original  number, 
the  figures  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  start. 

The  number  2)7  has  this  strange  peculiar- 
ity: multiplied  by  3,  or  by  any  multiple  of 
3  up  to  2^,  it  gives  three  figures  all  alike. 
Thus,  three  times  'i']  will  be  ill.  Twice 
three  times  (6  times)  2>'7  will  be  222;  three 
times  three  times  (9  times)  37  gives  three 
threes;  four  times  three  times  (12  times) 
yj,  three  fours,  and  so  on. 

The  wonderfully  procreative  power  of 
figures,  or,  rather,  their  accumulative 
growth,  has  been  exemplified  in  that 
familiar  story  of  the  farmer,  who,  under- 
taking to  pay  his  farrier  one  grain  of  wheat 
for  the  first  nail,  two  for  the  second,  four 
for  the  third,  and  so  on,  found  that  he  had 
bargained  to  give  the  farrier  more  wheat 
than  was  grown  in  all  England. 

My  beloved  young  friends  who  love  to 
frequent  the  roulette-table,  do  you  know 
that  if  you  begin  with  a  dime,  and  were 
allowed  to  leave  all  your  winnings  on  the 
table,  five  consecutive  lucky  guesses  would 
give  you  almost  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  or,  to  be  exact,  $1,450,625.52? 

Yet  that  would  be  the  result  of  winning 
thirty-five  for  one  five  times  hand-running. 

Here  is  another  example.  Take  the  num- 
ber 15,  let  us  say.  Multiply  that  by  itself, 
and  you  get  225.  Now  multiply  225  by  it- 
self, and  so  on  until  fifteen  products  have 
been  multiplied  by  themselves  in  turn. 

You  don't  think  that  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem? Well,  you  may  be  a  clever  mathema- 
tician, but  it  would  take  you  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  work  out  this  simple  little 
sum. 

The  final  product  called  for  contains 
38,589  figures,  the  first  of  which  are  1,442. 
Allowing  three  figures  to  an  inch,  the 
answer  would  be  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
long.  To  perform  the  operation  would  re- 
quire about  500,000,000  figures.  H  they  can 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  a 
person  working  ten  hours  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days  in  each  year  would  be  twenty- 
eight  years  about  it. 


silver  coins.  The  covetous  Dutchman  at 
once  laid  claim  to  the  whole  booty,  because 
he  was  the  first  to  break  it  open  and  dis- 
cover its  valuable  contents. 

"  Go  softly,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  for  the 
whole  business  is  mine.  It's  a  bit  of  money 
that  was  left  me  by  an  uncle,  and  I  buried 
it  here  for  safe-keeping.  There  was  a  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"All  right  with  that,"  replied  the  Dutch- 
man, as  he  .caught  on  to  the  bait.  "If  you 
tell  me  how  much  money  there  is,  it's  with 
you;  if  you  miss,  she's  mine." 

"  That's  fair,  and  you  have  the  senti- 
ments of  a  gentleman,"  replied  Pat,  as  he 
made  a  quick  mental  calculation  from  the 
weight  of  the  box  that  there  must  be  some- 
where between  fifty  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  "  I  sent  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  to 
my  mother  in  the  old  country,  so  add  that 
amount  to  what  there  is  in  the  box." 

"  That  is  done  so  quick,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man. 

"  Then  deduct  that  amount  from  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  left 
me,"  said  Pat. 

"  Done   again,"   said   the   Dutchman. 

"  Now  deduct  those  figures  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  forty- 
seven  cents,  which  I  had  to  pay  the  lawyers, 
and  it  leaves  the  exact  amount  to  one  cent 
that  you  will  find  in  the  box." 

"  That's  the  right  money  to  a  penny,"  said 
the  Dutchman,  after  he  had  counted  it  care- 
fully, "  and  it  proves  that  you  are  an  honest 
man." 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  see  through 
the  mathematics  of  this  puzzle  so  as  to  know 
that  Pat's  problem  would  work  out  all  right 
if  the  box  contained  any  sum  up  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


NUMBERS  THAT  EQUIVOCATED. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  repeats 
a  good  story  that  is  told  of  a  quick-witted 
Irishman  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  mental 
arithmetic  who  was  working  in  a  field  with 
a  Dutchman,  when  they  unearthed  a  box  of 


FREAK  COMBINATIONS. 

A  well-known  professor  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  following  series  of  numbers, 
which  are  here  given  without  remark : 

1X9  + 2=  11 

12  X  9  -f  3  =  111 

123  X  9  +  4  =  nil 

1234X9-1-5=  11111 

12345  X  9  +  6  =  mill 

123456  X  9  +  7  =  1111111 

1234567  X  9  -f  8  =  11111111 

123456789  x  9  -|-  9  =  111111111 

lX8-f  1  =  9 

12  X  8  -I-  2  =  98 

123  X  8  -I-  3  =  987 

1234  X  8  +  4  =  9876 

12345  X  8  +  5  =  98765 

123456  X  8  +  6  =  987654 

1234567  X  8  +  7  =  9876543 

12345078  X  8  -I-  8  =  98765432 

12345G789  X  8  +  9  =  987664821 
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Eulogy   on    the    Dog. 


BY  GEORGE  G.  VEST. 


GENTLEMEN  of  the  Jury: — The  best  friend  a  man  has  in 
this  world  may  turn  against  him  and  become  his  enemy. 
His  son  or  daughter  that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care 
may  prove  ungrateful.  Those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness 
and  our  good  name,  may  become  traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money 
that  a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  flies  away  from  him,  perhaps  when 
he  needs  it  most.  A  man's  reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  ill-considered  action.  The  people  who  are  prone  to  fall  on 
their  knees  to  do  us  honor  when  success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first 
to  throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  settles  its  cloud  upon  our 
heads.  The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  man  can  have  in 
this  selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that 
never  proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous.  Is  his  dog. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  man's  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity 
and  in  poverty,  In  health  and  In  sickness.  He  will  sleep  on  the 
cold  ground,  where  the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow  drives 
fiercely,  If  only  he  may  be  near  his  master's  side.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer,  he  will  lick  the  wounds  and  sores 
that  come  in  encounter  with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards 
the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  If  he  were  a  prince.  When  all 
other  friends  desert  he  remains.  When  riches  take  wings  and  repu- 
tation falls  to  pieces  he  Is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the  sun  in  its 
journey  through  the  heavens.  If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an 
outcast  in  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless,  the  faithful  dog  asks 
no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompanying  him  to  guard  against 
danger,  to  fight  against  his  enemies,  and  when  the  last  scene  of  all 
comes,  and  death  takes  the  master  in  its  embrace  and  his  body  is 
laid  away  In  the  cold  ground,  no  matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue 
their  way,  there  by  his  graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his 
head  between  his  paws,  his  eyes  sad  but  open  in  alert  watchfulness, 
faithful  and  true  even  to  death. 


^NE  of  the  most  famous  speeches  ever  made  by  the  late  Senator  Vest, 
^^  of  Missouri,  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  man  who  had 
wantonly  shot  a  dog  belonging  to  a  neighbor.  Vest  represented  the 
plaintiff,  who  demanded  two  hundred  dollars'  damages.  When  Vest 
finished  speaking,  the  jury,  after  two  minutes'  deliberation,  awarded 
the  plaintiff  five  hundred  dollars.  The  full  text  of  the  speech  is  printed 
above. 
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Abou    Ben    Adhe 


m 


BY   LEIGH    HUNT. 


ABOU  BEN    ADHEM  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Ejcceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  Whatwritest  thou?"     The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed — 

And  lo,  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


!  EIGH  HUNT  was  born  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  England,  October 
'-'  19,  1784;  and  died  at  Putney,  near  London,  August  28,  1859.  The 
son  of  a  clergyman,  he  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  under  the 
same  master  as  Coleridge  and  Lamb. 

He  was  an  ardent  political  reformer,  and  it  was  while  in  prison  for 
libel  against  the  Prince  Regent  that  he  first  met  Lord  Byron,  whose 
biography  he  afterward  wrote. 

Besides  this,  a  long  poem,  "  Rimini,"  and  an  "  Autobiography,"  his 
works  are  principally  essays  and  shorter  poems,  of  which  "  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  "  is  perhaps  the  most  famous. 

There  are  few  school  children  who  have  not  recited  "  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,"  and  in  the  more  serious  business  of  life  it  has  served  to  point 
a  moral,  under  most  varied  circumstances;  in  the  marts  of  trade  and  the 
senate  chamber  it  is  equally  familiar,  for,  short  though  it  be,  it  is 
an  epitome  of  true  Christianity. 


TO' 
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A  MARVELOUS  RECEPTION. 

NOTHING  is  a  success  until  it  is  a  proved  success.     The   ideas 
that  seem  best  frequently  turn  out  the  worst.     If  it  were  not  for 
this  fact,  a   fact  with  which  we  are  thoroughly   familiar,   we 
should  feel  that  we  have  in  The  Scrap  Book  the  hit  of  a  cen- 
tury.    Indeed,  it  is  difficult  not  to  let  ourselves  go  a  bit,  even  now,  and  talk 
about  this  new  creation  in  magazine-making  in  a  way  that  would  sound  like 
high-pressure  fiction. 

Six  weeks  ago  The  Scrap  Book  was  nothing  but  an  idea.  It  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  thought  in  a  general  way,  but  nothing  effectually  focuses 
until  actual  work  begins.  Filmy,  desultory  thought,  in  cloudland,  counts 
for  little. 

In  the  early  conception  of  The  Scrap  Book  it  was  as  unlike  this 
magazine  as  a  mustard-seed  is  unlike  the  full-grown  tree.  Rebelling  as  I 
did,  and  still  do,  at  the  restraints  of  the  conventional  magazine,  and  realizing 
the  added  strength  that  should  come  from  the  rare  old  things  and  the  best 
current  things — the  scrap  bits  that  are  full  of  juice  and  sweetness  and 
tenderness  and  pathos  and  humor — realizing  all  this,  I  undertook  to  in- 
corporate in  Munsey's  Magazine  a  department  which  I  intended  to  call 
The  Scrap  Book. 

I  had  special  headings  and  borders  drawn  for  this  department,  with 
a  view  to  differentiating  it  from  other  parts  of  the  magazine.  I  had  sample 
pages  put  in  type,  and  more  or  less  work  done  on  the  department.  But  it 
did  not  fit  Munsey's  Magazine,  and  Munsey's  Magazine  gave  no  scope 
for  such  a  section.  It  was  atmospherically  antagonistic  to  a  magazine 
which  consisted  wholly  of  original  matter.  This  was  the  beginning  of  The 
Scrap  Book — the  thought  nebula. 

******** 

It  was  as  late  as  the  middle  of  January  when  I  came  to  my  office  one 
morning  and  startled  our  editorial  force  by  saying  that  The  Scrap  Book 
would  be  issued  on  the  loth  of  February.  Up  to  this  time  no  decisive  work 
had  been  done  on  it.  As  I  stated  in  my  introduction  last  month,  we  had  been 
gathering  scrap  books  from  all  over  the  world  for  some  time,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  material  classified  and  ready  for  use.     It  was  an  accepted  fact 
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in  the  office  that  The  Scrap  Book  would  be  issued  sooner  or  later.  Indeed, 
the  drawing  for  the  cover  was  made  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  no  one 
on  the  staff,  not  even  myself,  knew  just  what  The  Scrap  Book  would  be 
like  or  when  it  would  make  its  appearance. 

With  a  definite  date  fixed  for  the  day  of  issue,  however,  and  that  date 
only  about  three  weeks  away,  intense  work  and  intense  thought  were  neces- 
sary, and  from  this  thought  and  work  was  evolved  The  Scrap  Book  as  we 
now  have  it.  From  the  first  minute,  as  it  began  to  take  shape,  it  became  a 
thing  of  evolution.  Enough  material  was  prepared,  set  up,  and  destroyed 
to  fill  three  issues  of  The  Scrap  Book,  and  display  headings  were  changed 
and  changed — and  a  dozen  times  changed — to  get  the  effect  we  wanted. 

As  it  was  something  apart  from  all  other  magazines,  we  had  no  prece- 
dents to  foHow,  no  examples  to  copy,  either  in  the  matter  itself,  the  method 
of  treating  it,  or  the  style  of  presenting  it.  Our  inspiration  in  producing 
The  Scrap  Book  was  mainly,  and  almost  wholly,  our  conception  of  what 
would  appeal  most  forcefully  to  the  human  heart  and  human  brain — to  all 
the  people  of  all  classes  everywhere.  This,  supplemented  by  our  experience 
in  publishing,  was  our  guide  in  evolving  this  magazine. 

I  have  told  you  this  much  about  the  beginning  and  the  development  of 
The  Scrap  Book  because  such  information  about  the  beginning  of  any- 
thing of  any  consequence  appeals  to  me  individually,  and  I  think  generally 
appeals  to  all  readers.  If  The  Scrap  Book^  therefore,  is  to  make  an 
important  place  for  itself  in  the  publishing  world,  as  certainly  looks  probable 
at  this  time,  it  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  have  the  story  of  its  inception 
and  evolution. 

While  I  have  created  in  The  Scrap  Book  a  magazine  for  the  public, 
as  I  interpret  the  public  taste — and  this  is  always  my  purpose  in  anything 
I  publish — I  find  that  in  The  Scrap  Book  I  have  unconsciously  created  a 
magazine  for  myself.  I  mean  just  this,  that  for  my  own  reading  The 
Scrap  Book  as  it  is,  and  The  Scrap  Book  in  its  possibilities,  has  all  other 
magazines,  every  phase  and  kind  of  magazine  the  world  over,  beaten  to  a 
standstill. 

And  why?  Simply  because  The  Scrap  Book  in  its  scope  is  as  wide 
as  the  world.  It  has  no  limitations,  within  the  boundaries  of  decency  and 
good  taste.  It  has  as  broad  a  sweep  in  the  publication  of  original  articles 
and  original  fiction  and  original  everything  as  any  magazine  anywhere.  It 
has,  in  addition,  in  its  review  phases,  recourse  to  the  best  current  things 
throughout  the  world — the  daily  press,  the  weekly  press,  the  magazines,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  platform.  And  best  of  all,  it  has  the  vast  storehouses  of  the 
centuries  to  draw  from — the  accumulation  of  the  world's  best  thoughts  and 
best  writing. 

FRANK    A.    MUNSEY. 


The  Latest  Viewpoints  of 
Men  Worth  While. 


The  Presidents  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Cornell  Discuss  Questions 
Bearing  on  the  Practical  Training  of  the  Young  Men  of  America — 
Maeterlinck  Calls  New  York  a  City  of  Money,  Bustle,  and  Noise — 
John  Morley  Offers  Some  Valuable  Suggestions  on  the  Reading  of 
Books — Edward  S.  Martin  Praises  City  Life — Ex-President  Cleveland 
Speaks  of  the  Relation  of  Doctor  and  Patient — And  Other  Notable 
People  Express  Themselves  on  Matters  of  Current  Interest. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


IS  THE  RICH  YOUNG 

MAN  HANDICAPPED? 


President    Eliot,    of    Harvard,    Tells    of 

the    Blessings   of   Poverty   and   the 

Penalties   of   Great   Wealth. 


IS  wealth  a  hindrance  to  a  young  man 
starting  out  in  life?  Men  who  have 
built  their  own  fortunes  are  almost 
unanimous  in  answering  yes.  To  have 
nothing  to  begin  with  means,  they  say, 
illimitable  opportunity,  and  opportunity 
is  the  great  developing  factor ;  poverty 
means  the  stimulus  of  real  need,  which 
impels  men  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity. To  quote  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Alderman  Walter  V. 
Morgan : 

The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young 
man  is  to  be  poor.  Extreme  poverty  may 
sometimes  hamper  a  youth's  progress,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world  if  he  starts  with  the 
proverbial  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket  than 
with  a  thousand-pound  note. 

Riches  carry  their  own  penalty.    Presi- 
dent Eliot,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
student  body  at  Harvard,  said: 
7  s  B 


The  very  rich  are  by  no  means  the 
healthiest  members  of  the  community^  and 
to  escape  the  perils  of  luxurious  living  re- 
quires unusual   will-power  and   prudence. 

Great  capital  at  the  disposal  of  a  single 
individual  confers  on  its  possessor  great 
power  over  the  course  of  industrial  de- 
velopment, over  his  fellow  men  and  some- 
times over  the  course  of  great  public  events, 
like  peace  or  war  between  nations.  It  en- 
ables a  man  to  do  good  or  harm,  to  give 
joy  or  pain,  and  places  him  in  a  position 
to  be   feared  or   looked  up  to. 

There  is  pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  of 
directing  such  a  power,  and  the  greater  the 
character  the  greater  may  be  the  satisfac- 
tion. In  giving  this  direction  the  great 
capitalist  may  find  an  enjoyable  and  strenu- 
ous occupation.  For  a  conscientious,  duti- 
ful man  a  great  sense  of  responsibility 
accompanies  this  power.  It  may  become  so 
powerful  as  to  wipe  out  the  enjoyment  it- 
self. 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  under 
which  the  very  rich  have  labored  is  the 
bringing  up  of  children.  It  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  a  very  rich  man  to  develop 
his  children  from  habits  of  indifference  and 
laziness.  These  children  are  so  situated 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  pro- 
ductive labor,  and  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves, parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  no  one 
acquiring  the  habit  of  work.  In  striking 
contrast    are    the    farmer's    children,    who 
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cooperate   at   tender   years   in   the   work   of 
the  household. 

Among  President  Eliot's  hearers  were 
many  young  men  to  whom  the  blessings 
of  poverty  were  unknown. 


TO  TEACH  TRADES 

TO  YOUNG  WORKERS. 


Dean   Balliet   Emphasizes   the   Importance 

of  Trade-Schools  in  the  Adjustment 

of  Our  Economic  Problems. 


A  BOX  of  tools,  and  not  a  bundle  of 
books,  will  be  the  burden  of 
many  a  school-child,  if  the 
trade-school  system  becomes  firmly  es- 
tablished. In  Germany  the  public  trade- 
schools  have  proved  very  effective.  In 
the  United  States  there  has  been  an 
encouraging  seven-year  experiment  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  two 
schools  have  recently  been  established 
in  New  York  City. 

The  trade-school  differs  from  the 
manual  training-school.  Manual  train- 
ing is  educational.  "  It  develops  the 
motor  and  executive  sides  of  a  child's 
nature,"  to  quote  Dean  T.  M.  Balliet, 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  New  York 
University.  Also  it  fits  young  men  for 
higher  technical  training.  The  trade- 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  young 
people  how  to  work  at  actual  wage-pay- 
ing trades — how  to  be  plumbers,  electri- 
cal fitters,  carpenters,  masons,  ironwork- 
ers. 

Dean  Balliet,  having  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  system,  not  long 
ago  gave  the  following  answer  to  an  in- 
terviewer from  the  New  York  Tribune 
who  asked  what  the  trade-school  meant : 

The  aim  must  be  entirely  practical,  but 
not  narrowly  so.  Students  must  be  trained 
to  perform  specific  kinds  of  skilled  labor 
which  has  a  commercial  value.  But  the 
learning  of  a  trade  must  include  the  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  it,  and  must  not 
be  confined  to  mere  hand-training.  In  the 
case  of  the  mechanical  trades,  instruction  in 
drawing,  in  physics,  and  in  mathematics  ap- 
plicable to  the  trade  must  be  included. 

Trades  frequently  change,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  machine  may  make  a  trade 
suddenly  obsolete.     Instruction  must,  there- 


fore, be  broad  enough  to  make  workmen 
versatile  and  enable  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  these  changes.  The  apprentice 
system  is  gone.  In  a  shop  a  man  can  at  best 
learn  only  a  small  part  of  his  trade,  and 
that  only  the  mechanical  part.  Shop-train- 
ing, even  where  it  is  still  possible,  is  too 
narrow  to  make  a  man  versatile.  If  the  one 
machine  which  he  has  learned  to  run  be- 
comes obsolete  he  is  stranded.  We  need 
trade-schools  for  just  such  men,  to  enable 
them  to  learn  the  whole  of  their  trade  and 
to  receive  instructions  in  the  principles  un- 
derlying it. 

Years  ago  men  read  medicine  in  the  office 
of  physicians ;  now  they  go  to  a  medical 
school.  Lawyers  read  law  in  an  office  only; 
now  they  attend  law  schools.  In  like  man- 
ner the  learning  of  a  trade  in  the  shop  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  and  trade-schools 
must  take  the  place  of  the  shop.  The  fact 
that  some  things  can  be  learned  only  in 
the  shop  is  no  argument  against  the  school. 
There  are  things  in  the  training  of  a  lawyer 
which  can  be  learned  only  in  an  office. 


A  COLLEGE  CAREER- 
IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 


President     Butler,    of    Columbia,     Points 

Out    That    Self-Made    Men    Wish 

Their  Sons  to  Go  to  College. 


BUSINESS  men  are  sometimes  con- 
temptuous toward  the  young  col- 
lege graduate's  bumptiousness  and 
lack  of  practical  knowledge.  Educators, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  a  strong  argu- 
ment, backed  by  statistics  and  corro- 
borating detail,  to  prove  that  a  college 
education  is  the  best  foundation  in  all 
the  work  of  life.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  probably  since  men  of  educa- 
tion first  left  the  cloisters  and  went  out 
into  the  world. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  presents  this  brief 
for  the  college  man : 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  believe 
a  college  education  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
necessary  business  wisdom  of  the  age. 
There  are  merchants  down-town  who  will 
tell  you  how  they  started  at  ten  or  four- 
teen to  sweep  out  the  office  and  rose,  by 
virtues  and  industry,  to  become  members  of 
the  firm.  This  is  true.  But  you  follow  the 
career  of  the  office-boy  who  began  his  utili- 
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tarian  studies  with  a  broom,  and  the  college 
boy  who  began  with  his  books,  and  you 
will  find  that  when  the  office-boy  reaches 
thirty  he  is  still  an  employee,  whereas  the 
college  graduate  is  probably  at  that  age  his 
employer. 

Statistics  show  that  out  of  ten  thousand 
successful  men  in  the  world,  taken  in  all 
classes  of  life,  eight  thousand  are  college 
graduates.  Look  at  the  tremendous  in- 
crease of  educational  effort  all  over  the 
United  States  in  the  last  few  years.  Why, 
I  have  parents  come  to  me  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  ask  me  to  tell  them  how  they 
can  get  their  boys  through  college  with  only 
the  small  sum  of  money  they  can  afford  to 
do  it  with.  Even  your  self-made  man  isn't 
satisfied  unless  his  son  can  go  to  college. 


ATHENIAN  CULTURE 

IS  AMERICAS  NEED. 


President  Schurman   Would   Like   to  See 

Here  a  Little  More  of  "  The  Glory 

That  Was  Greece." 


JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  pres- 
ident of  Cornell  University,  has 
taken  to  heart  the  contrast  be- 
tween American  culture  of  to-day  and 
the  culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  an 
address  before  an  association  of  teachers 
last  February,  he  charged  that  while  our 
people  "  knows  something  of  every- 
thing," its  knowledge  is  "  superficial,  in- 
accurate, chaotic,  and  ill-digested."  Fur- 
thermore, he  says  that  we  are  indifferent 
to  esthetic  culture  and  suspicious  of  the- 
ory, of  principles,  and  of  reason. 

These  are  serious,  fundamental 
charges.  But  let  us  hear  President 
Schurman's  fuller  statement  of  his  case : 

If  the  American  mind  is  to  be  raised  to  its 
highest  potency,  a  remedy  must  be  found  for 
these  evils.  The  first  condition  of  any  im- 
provement is  the  perception  and  recognition 
of  the  defects  themselves. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  while  as  a  people  we 
are  wonderfully  energetic,  industrious,  in- 
ventive, and  well-informed,  we  are,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ancient  Athenians,  little 
more  than  half  developed  on  the  side  of 
our  highest  rational  and  artistic  capabili- 
ties. 

The  problem  is  to  develop  these  potencies 
in  an  environment  which  has  hitherto  been 
little  favorable — and  to  develop  them  in  the 


American  people,  and  not  merely  in  the 
isolated  thinker,  scholar,  and  artist. 

If  no  American  city  is  an  Athens,  if  no 
American  poet  is  a  Homer  or  Sophocles,  if 
no  American  thinker  is  a  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
it  is  not  merely  because  Americans  possess 
only  a  rudimentary  reason  and  imagination 
and  sensibility,  but  because,  owing  to  causes 
which  are  part  of  our  national  being  — 
causes  which  are  connected  with  our  task 
of  subduing  a  continent — the  capacities 
with  which  nature  has  generously  endowed 
us  have  not  been  developed  and  exercised 
to  the  fulness  of  their  pitch  and  potency. 

Our  work  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
largely  of  the  utilitarian  order ;  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  we  are  summoned  to  conquer 
and  make  our  own  the  ideal  realms  of  truth 
and  beauty  and  excellence  which  far  more 
than  material  victories  constitute  the  true 
greatness  of  nations. 

Pedagogic  methods  might  be  em- 
ployed to  stimulate  American  culture. 
President  Schurman  suggests  that  in  the 
common  schools  greater  emphasis  be 
laid  upon  art  and  literature.  There  re- 
mains, however,  as  he  points  out,  some- 
thing greater  than  the  intellectuality  of 
the  Greeks,  and  that  is  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hebrews. 

Noble  and  exalted  and  priceless  as  reason 
and  culture  are,  there  is  a  still  higher  end  of 
life  both  for  individuals  and  nations.  That 
end,  indeed,  was  very  inadequately  con- 
ceived by  the  Greeks.  In  the  creative  play 
of  reason  and  imagination,  in  their  marvel- 
ous productions  of  speculation,  science,  and 
art,  in  their  exaltation  of  mind  above  sense 
and  of  spirit  above  matter,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  a  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  rich  and  varied  powers  of  man — in  all 
these  the  Greeks  have  left  to  mankind  a 
legacy  as  priceless  as  it  is  to-day  vital  and 
forever  imperishable. 

But  the  Greeks,  even  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, even  the  "  divine  Plato,"  have  not 
given  us  enough  to  live  by.  It  was  the  Jews, 
the  outcast,  oppressed,  and  much-suffering 
Jews,  who  first  sounded  the  depths  of  hu- 
man life,  discovered  that  the  essential  being 
of  a  man  resides  in  his  moral  personality, 
and  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  just  and 
merciful  Providence  who  rules  in  righteous- 
ness the  affairs  of  nations  and  the  hearts 
and  wills  of  men. 

If  even  our  literary  men  now  tell  us  that 
conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  it  is  because 
Hebraism  and  the  Christianity  which  sprang 
from  Hebraism  have  stamped  this  idea  inef- 
faceably  upon  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
The    selfishness    and    sensuality    in    us    may 
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revolt  against  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Golden  Rule,  but  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience  in  us  recognizes  their  authority 
and  acknowledges  that  if  they  had  might 
as  they  have  right,  they  would  absolutely 
govern  the  world.  The  most,  the  best,  of 
greatness  is  goodness.  The  greatest  man 
on  earth  is  the  man  of  pure  heart  and  of 
clean  hands. 


NOTABLE  NEGLECT  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 


A  Plea  for  Arts  and  Crafts  as  the  Logical 

Basis  of  a  National  Development 

of    the    Fine   Arts. 


IN  line  with  President  Schurman's  crit- 
icism of  American  culture  is  the  plea 
by  Charles  de  Kay,  the  New  York 
art  critic,  for  more  attention  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  His  argument  is  that  out 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  the  fine  arts  nat- 
urally develop ;  that  out  of  the  artist- 
artisan  comes  the  highest  class  of  artist, 
as,  for  example,  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 
dens,  who  began  as  a  cameo  cutter.  To 
ignore  the  industrial  arts  is,  so  to  speak, 
to  leave  out  of  count  that  solid  middle 
class  upon  which  alone  the  aristocracy 
of  art  can  safely  rest.  Writing  in  the 
New  York  Tunes,  Mr.  de  Kay  says : 

Plainly  enough  there  is  a  field  scarcely 
plowed  at  all  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  These 
arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  latterly  in 
Japan  and  India,  absorbed  and  absorb  the 
energies  of  the  cleverest  hands  and  bright- 
est minds ;  but  in  America  and  England 
to-day  are  neglected  for  the  fine  arts,  be- 
cause the  rare  prizes  in  the  latter,  whether 
of  fame  or  of  wealth,  dazzle  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Fashion  rather  than  taste  has  set  easel 
paintings  so  absolutely  in  the  forefront  that 
with  most  people  this  represents  art  in  its 
entirety,  and  though  the  appreciation  of 
the  minor  arts  of  Japan  has  opened  the  eyes 
and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  thousands, 
this  one-sided  view  of  art  holds  on ;  so 
encouragement  of  native  arts  and  crafts  is 
slack  and  uncertain. 

Yet  a  democracy  like  ours,  while  the  most 
difficult  of  all  communities  to  rouse  to  a 
vivid  sympathy  with  the  industrial  arts, 
owing  to  cheap  processes  and  the  influence 
exerted  by  traditions  that  began  in  aristo- 
cratic lands,  is  of  all  others  that  community 
where  they  are  needed  most. 


The  huge  engine  of  the  public  schools  is 
forever  milling  over  the  raw  material  of 
the  Union,  educating  the  native  children, 
assimilating  to  the  commonwealth  the 
young  people  of  immigrant  stocks.  The 
higher  education  of  taste  and  refinement 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  but  it  is  sadly 
deficient. 

No  one  should  expect  that  the  public- 
school  system  could  add  this  to  a  task 
already  appalling  for  its  size  and  com- 
plexity. It  can  be  coped  with  only  by  organ- 
izations apart  from  the  existing  schools, 
which  might  attempt  for  the  youthful  arti- 
san what  the  art  schools  attempt  for  the 
training  of  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters. 

It  is  the  fate  of  democracies  to  waste 
energy  and  attack  each  problem  by  the 
wrong  side.  Commend  us  to  a  democracy 
to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  every 
time !  In  the  arts  we  have  been  doing  this 
imbecile  trick  steadily,  persistently,  for  a 
hundred  years,  trying  to  foster  the  fine  arts 
while  our  minor  arts  and  crafts  are  too 
contemptible  for  criticism. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  show  that  even 
a  democracy  can  learn  something?  Cer- 
tainly if  we  can  convince  this  community 
that  the  most  crying  need  is  a  thorough 
regeneration  of  the  industrial  arts,  the  ob- 
ject will  be  attained.  For  though  democ- 
racies are  often  clumsy,  when  they  once 
strike  the  right  path  they  rush  forward 
to  the  highest  places  with  a  speed  and  an 
irresistible  force  no  other  communities 
attain. 


BELGIAN  DRAMATIST 

CRITICIZES  NEW  YORK. 


Money,  Bustle,  and  Noise  Are  the  Princi- 
pal   Things    Named   as   Character- 
istic of  Our  Young  Nation. 


MAURICE  MAETERLINCK,  the 
Belgian  dramatist  and  mystic  phi- 
losopher, is  by  no  means  dull  in 
his  appreciation  of  practical  conditions. 
People  who  know  him  say  that  he  is  not 
in  the  least  lackadaisical  or  spiritually 
remote,  but  is  simple  and  frank  and  full 
of  interest  in  every-day  occurrences.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  asked  to  express 
his  opinion  of  America.  He  replied — 
to  quote  from  the  Theater  Magazine: 

I  should  be  afraid  to  live  in  a  city  like 
New  York.  I  understand  that  money, 
bustle,    and    noise    are    its    chief   character- 
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istics.  Money  is  useful,  of  course,  but  it 
is  not  everything.  Bustle  and  noise,  also, 
are  necessary  adjuncts  of  human  industry. 
But  they  do  not  add  to  man's  comfort  nor 
satisfy  his  soul's  cravings. 

America  is  too  young  a  nation  to  seek 
the  beautiful.  That  may  come  when  you 
Americans  grow  weary  of  being  rich. 
Then  you  will,  as  a  nation,  cultivate  art 
and  letters,  and — who  knows? — one  day 
you  will  surpass  the  Old  World  in  the 
splendor  of  your  buildings,  the  genius  of 
your  authors.  You  are  a  great  people,  but 
your  highest  powers  are  still  slumbering. 

At  present  you  are  too  busily  occupied  in 
assimilating  the  foreigner,  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  affairs  purely  material,  to  leave 
either  time  or  taste  for  either  the  beautiful 
or  the  occult.  When  America  does  take  to 
beautifying  her  own  home  she  will  astonish 
the  world. 


WHAT  "PUNCH"  HAS 

MEANT  TO  ENGLAND. 


London's  Famous  Funny  Paper  is  Really 

Funny  to  Those  Who  Know  How 

to  Appreciate  Its  Jokes. 


SIR  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND  has 
resigned  the  editorship  of  London 
Punch  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
three  years.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  him 
as  old,  but,  being  in  his  seventieth  year, 
doubtless  he  had  begun  to  find  the  cares 
of  his  position  somewhat  irksome. 

Eminent  as  was  his  fitness  for  the  edi- 
torship he  held  so  long,  he  started  out 
in  life  with  no  notion  of  becoming  a  hu- 
morist. Amateur  dramatic  performances 
took  much  of  his  time  at  Cambridge. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  became 
a  barrister.  Converted  to  the  Roman 
church,  he  studied  for  the  priesthood, 
but  abandoned  this  prospective  future  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage. 
Though  he  did  not  become  an  actor,  he 
wrote  many  stage  pieces — plays,  libret- 
tos, etc. ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  writ- 
ing jokes  for  the  humorous  papers,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  Punch. 
Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Francis  C.  Bur- 
nand,for  twenty-five  years  editor  of  London 
Punch,  reminds  one  how  little  it  has  been 
subject   to    the    vicissitudes    of   journalism. 


As  if  by  fore-ordination,  the  admirable 
parodist,  Owen  Seaman,  takes  the  head  of 
the  historic  table,  and  Punch  will,  if  any- 
thing, be  more  Punch  than  ever.  Others 
may  change,  but  Punch  retains  a  kind  of 
Olympian  uniformity.  From  its  first  num- 
ber, sixty-five  years  ago,  to  the  last,  its 
outward  appearance  and  inward  savor  are 
practically  identical.  England  has  been  in 
conspiracy  to  provide  it  with  talent. 

During  the  editor's  term  of  office  the 
paper  lost  such  artists  as  Charles  Keene, 
Du  Maurier,  and  Sir  John  Tenniel;  but  it 
also  saw  the  rise  of  Mr.  Linley  Sam- 
bourne's  forceful  caricature,  of  Mr.  Raven- 
Hill's  delightful  rusticities,  of  the  nervous 
and  most  expressive  art  of  the  lamented 
Phil  May.  In  fact,  barring  an  inclination 
to  overindulgence  in  rather  trite  doggerel, 
Punch's  jorum  has  rarely  been  more  tasty 
than  in  the  past  quarter  century.  Its  only 
serious  rival  in  the  comic  field  has  been 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  prevailing  Ameri- 
can view  that  Punch  is  dull.  Dull  it  is,  in 
the  sense  that  the  best  fun  of  the  most 
jocose  family  may  be  merely  tantalizing  to 
the  outsider.  A  nudge  to  the  initiated  may 
be  sufficient  to  recall  jokes  proved  by  a 
thousand  laughs;  the  uninitiated  needs  a 
clue.  Now,  Punch's  family  is  London — a 
family  whose  acquaintance  is  tolerably 
worth  while — and  probably  no  one  who  has 
not  imaginatively  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  m.ood  of  London  has  any  business 
with  Punch  at  all.  It  is  the  homesickness 
for  London  that  extends  the  subscription 
list  to  the  bounds  of  the  empire;  it  is  the 
desire  to  know  what  London  thinks  of  it- 
self, of  the  provinces,  of  the  world,  that 
makes  readers  for  Punch  in  every  land.  It 
represents  London  in  the  mood  of  intellec- 
tual dalliance  as  thoroughly  as  Fliegende 
Blatter  does  non-Prussian  Germany.  This 
representative  quality  gives  to  these  two 
comic  papers  something  of  the  solemnity  of 
institutions. 


THE  OLD  JOURNALISM 
COLORED  BY  THE  NEW. 


Norman    Hapgood   Declares   that   Yellow 
Journals    Have    Shaken    the    News- 
papers Out  of  Their  Old  Rut. 


YELLOWNESS,"  in  the  newspaper 
sense,  means  sensationalism;  sen- 
sationalism means   exaggeration ; 
exaggeration    means    wrong    proportion 
and    the    distortion    of    truth.      On   the 
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other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  yellow- 
ness means  interest ;  interest  means 
closer  attention  from  a  larger  audience; 
the  larger  audience  means  wider  edi- 
torial  influence. 

Aside  from  the  main  arguments  for 
and  against  yellowness,  there  are  notice- 
able effects  which  the  new  journalism 
has  had  indirectly  upon  the  old.  Speak- 
ing recently  before  the  League  for  Po- 
litical Education,  in  New  York  City, 
Norman  Hapgood,  the  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  attributed  the  increased  bold- 
ness and  popular  tone  of  the  conservative 
newspapers  to  the  influence  of  yellow 
journalism : 

Yellow  journalism  has  its  faults,  but  it 
was  the  first  to  shake  the  newspapers  out  of 
the  old  rut  and  give  them  new  vigor.  Before 
the  advent  of  this  class  of  journals  there  was 
no  organ  among  the  conservative  press  to 
speak  down  to  the  people.  It  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  growing  democracy  and  had 
for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  press 
wherein  the  laboring  classes  would  have 
expression. 


HOW  TO  ASSIMILATE 

THE  BEST  IN  BOOKS. 


John  Morley,  the  English  Statesman  and 
Scholar,  Tells  the  Secret  of  Mak- 
ing One's  Reading  Pay. 


WHEN  a  man  knows  books  as  thor- 
oughly as  John  Morley  knows 
them,  his  opinions  as  to  what 
and  how  to  read  are  worth  having.  Mr. 
Morley  has  revised  and  put  together  as 
an  article  for  The  Critic  several  of  his 
extemporaneous  addresses  on  books  and 
reading.  From  this  article  the  following 
paragraphs  have  been  culled  and  con- 
densed with  care  to  select  those  passages 
which  contain  practical  advice  for  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  make  their  reading 
count  for  something: 

The  object  of  reading  is  not  to  dip  into 
everything  that  even  wise  men  have  ever 
written.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
winning  writers  of  English  that  ever 
existed — Cardinal  Newman — the  object  of 
literature  in  education  is  to  open  the  mind, 
to  correct  it,  to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to 
comprehend  and  digest  its  knowledge,  to 
give  it  power  over  its  own  faculties,  appli- 


cation, flexibility,  method,  critical  exact- 
ness, sagacity,  address,  and  expression. 

Literature  consists  of  all  the  books — and 
they  are  not  so  many — where  moral  truth 
and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a 
certain  largeness,  sanity,  and  attraction  of 
form.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satir- 
ists, masters  of  fiction,  the  great  preachers, 
the  character-writers,  the  maxim-writers, 
the  great  political  orators — they  are  all 
literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to  know 
man  and  to  know  human  nature. 

What  I  venture  to  press  upon  you  is  that 
it  requires  no  preterhuman  force  of  will  in 
any  young  man  or  woman — unless  house- 
hold circumstances  are  more  than  usually 
vexatious  and  unfavorable — to  get  at  least 
half  an  hour  out  of  a  solid  busy  day  for 
good  and  disinterested  reading.  Some  will 
say  that  this  is  too  much  to  expect,  and  the 
first  persons  to  say  it,  I  venture  to  predict, 
will  be  those  who  waste  their  time  most. 
At  any  rate,  if  I  cannot  get  half  an  hour, 
I  will  be  content  with  a  quarter. 

Multiply  the  half-hour  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  and  consider  what  treasures 
you  might  have  laid  by  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  what  happiness,  fortitude,  and 
wisdom  they  would  have  given  you  during 
all  the  days  of  your  life. 

You  may  have  often  heard  from  others, 
or  may  have  found  out,  how  good  it  is  to 
have  on  your  shelves,  however  scantily  fur- 
nished they  may  be,  three  or  four  of  those 
books  to  which  it  is  well  to  give  ten  min- 
utes every  morning,  before  going  down  into 
the  battle  and  choking  dust  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  it  matters  little  what  it  may  be  so 
long  as  your  writer  has  cheerful  serious- 
ness, elevation,  calm,  and,  above  all,  a 
sense  of  size  and  strength,  which  shall  open 
out  the  day  before  you,  and  bestow  gifts 
of  fortitude  and  mastery. 

If  a  man  is  despondent  about  his  work, 
the  best  remedy  that  I  can  prescribe  to  him 
is  to  turn  to  a  good  biography ;  there  he  will 
find  that  other  men  before  him  have  known 
the  dreary  reaction  that  follows  long-sus- 
tained effort,  and  he  will  find  that  one  of 
the  differences  between  the  first-rate  man 
and  the  fifth-rate  lies  in  the  vigor  with 
which  the  first-rate  man  recovers  from  this 
reaction,  and  crushes  it  down,  and  again 
flings  himself  once  more   upon  the  breach. 

A  taste  for  poetry  is  not  given  to  every- 
body, but  anybody  who  does  not  enjoy 
poetry,  who  is  not  refreshed,  exhilarated, 
stirred  by  it,  leads  but  a  mutilated  exist- 
ence. I  would  advise  that  in  looking  for 
poets — of  course  after  Shakespeare — you 
should  follow  the  rule  of  allowing  prefer- 
ences, but  no  exclusion. 

Various  mechanical  contrivances  and  aids 
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to  successful  study  are  not  to  be  despised 
by  those  who  would  extract  the  most  from 
books.  The  wise  student  will  do  most  of 
his  reading  with  a  pen  or  pencil  in  his  hand. 
He  will  not  shrink  from  the  useful  toil  of 
making  abstracts  and  summaries  of  what 
he  is  reading. 

Again,  some  great  men — Gibbon  was  one, 
and  Daniel  Webster  was  another,  and  the 
great  Lord  Stafford  was  a  third — always 
before  reading  a  book  made  a  short,  rough 
analysis  of  the  questions  which  they  ex- 
pected to  be  answered  in  it,  the  additions 
to  be  made  to  their  knowledge,  and  whither 
it  would  take  them. 

Another  practise  is  that  of  keeping  a 
commonplace  book,  and  transcribing  into  it 
what  is  striking  and  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. And  if  you  keep  it  wisely,  as  Locke 
has  taught  us,  you  will  put  every  entry 
under  a  head,  division,  or  subdivision. 
This  is  an  excellent  practise  for  concen- 
trating your  thought  on  the  passage,  and 
making  you  alive  to  its  real  point  and 
significance. 


ARE  WE  SURFEITED 

WITH  WIT  AND  HUMOR? 


Jerome  K.  Jerome  Says  that  the  American 

Sense  of  Humor  Has  Been  Overfed 

by  Brilliant  Humorists. 


MORE  great  humorists  have  arisen 
in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years  than  in 
any  other  country.  Among  the  profes- 
sionals are,  or  have  been,  Artemus 
Ward,  Josh  Billings,  Petroleum  V.  Nas- 
by,  Mark  Twain,  and  George  Ade.  Who 
of  these  have  been  and  who  still  are  there 
is  no  need  of  saying.  But  certainly  the 
constellation  is  brilliant  with  these  names 
alone,  though  the  lesser  stars  have  been 
many. 

Have  we  had  too  much  humor?  Are 
we  sated?  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  personal  observation, 
answers  yes.  Near  the  end  of  his  recent 
tour  of  the  country  he  said : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people 
have  been  surfeited  with  humor.  So  many 
brilliant  men  have  written  their  jokes  for 
so  long  that  they  have  become  jaded.  I 
thought  at  first  that  the  American  sense  of 
humor  was  radically  less  subtle  than  ours 
in  England,  but  now  I  know  better.  It  is 
simply  overfed. 


Mark  Twain  is,  I  think,  the  only  living 
humorist  of  the  old  American  school,  and 
he,  like  Falstaff,  is  growing  old.  But  the 
subtle  touch  that  England  likes  still  and 
America  liked  once  is  still  his.  You  laugh 
with  him  now,  I  think,  more  from  a  sense 
of  duty  than  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  You 
have  grown  tired  and  need  coarser  fare  to 
stimulate  your  appetite.  And  I've  discov- 
ered the  cause  of  it,  too.  It  is  the  comic 
supplement  of  the  Sunday  papers. 

The  New  York  World  takes  excep- 
tion to  Mr.  Jerome's  remarks,  and  an- 
swers him  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  Punch  and  the  Prophet, 
figs !  The  history  of  American  humor  is  a 
chronicle  of  development  to  a  present  pitch 
of  refinement  and  subtlety  with  which  the 
work  of  the  earlier  humorists  suffers  by 
comparison.  It  is  the  history  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  pun  into  the  witticism. 

Could  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  get  a  hearing 
to-day?  Or  the  Danbury  News  Man,  or 
"Peck's  Bad  Boy"?  Would  not  a  Burdette 
writing  for  the  more  exacting  twentieth- 
century  perception  find  his  occupation  gone? 
Even  an  Artemus  Ward  and  a  Josh  Billings 
appealing  to  latter-day  readers  would  per- 
ceive the  essential  need  of  a  purification  and 
refinement  of  method  if  they  were  to  hold 
their  audience  under  anything  like  the  old 
spell. 

Progress  from  broad  lines  approaching 
buffoonery  to  delicacy,  from  the  obvious 
and  the  apparent  to  the  elusive,  is  observ- 
able in  all  humorists  who  hold  their  public. 
It  was  seen  in  Eugene  Field.  It  is  discern- 
ible in  Mark  Twain,  whom  Mr.  Jerome 
cites  as  a  survival  of  the  "  old  American 
school."  Between  "  The  Innocents  Abroad  " 
and  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "  and  "  The  Man 
Who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg"  is  all  the  con- 
trast of  the  changed  taste  of  a  new  genera- 
tion.    Falstaff  is  not  now  the  fashion. 


WOMAN'S  REAL  PLACE 

IN  LITERARY  WORK. 


An   Unkind   Frenchman   Says   That   Her 

Limitations    Must    Always    Keep 

Her   in    a    Secondary    Role. 


WE   have   often   been   told  by   Mrs. 
Charlotte    Perkins    Oilman   that 
woman,  as  a  type,  ranks  higher 
in  almost  every  respect  than  man;   and 
there  are  many  people  of  both  sexes  who 
agree  with  her.     Nevertheless,  the  cham- 
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pions  of  feminine  superiority  may  find 
it  hard  work  to  shout  down  the  gloriiiers 
of    masculine    achievement. 

Here  is  a  Frenchman,  Georges  Pel- 
lisier,  a  literary  critic,  who  argues  that 
woman  cannot  write  great  literature,  be- 
cause she  is  intellectually  as  well  as 
physically  inferior  to  man.  He  assigns 
to  her  the  secondary  literary  role  of 
acting  as  mistress  of  the  literary  salon — 
a  position  which,  he  thinks,  has  a  val- 
uable influence.  He  expresses  his  views 
as  follows,  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  the 
translation  being  that  of  the  Literary 
Digest: 

Philosophy,  criticism,  and  history  are  be- 
yond her  mental  scope,  and  I  know  of  none 
who  has  made  a  lasting  impression  in  these 
domains.  Philosophy  requires  a  force  of 
abstraction  and  a  power  of  application  rare- 
ly possessed  by  women,  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion being,  with  them,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  them  has  admitted,  "  rather  a  happy  acci- 
dent than  a  peculiar  or  permanent  attri- 
bute." Naturally  impulsive,  they  fail  to 
follow  out  the  logic  of  their  ideas.  .  .  . 
In  the  domain  of  criticism  woman  is  too 
much  the  slave  of  first  impressions,  or  pre- 
conceived notions,  which  must  be  admitted, 
however,  to  be  generally  very  vivid  and 
often  very  just. 

Her  personal  preferences,  nevertheless, 
obscure  her  views  and  misguide  her  opin- 
ions, while  she  lacks  almost  wholly  the 
faculty  of  weighing  her  judgments.  .  .  . 
A  proper  study  or  understanding  of  history 
is  impossible  without  the  philosophic  and 
the  critical  faculties,  and,  above  all,  a  dis- 
interested love  of  truth.  Woman  colors 
events  according  as  passion  or  sentiment 
sways  her.  The  real  historian  must  totally 
efface  both  himself  and  his  bias ;  and  this, 
woman,  of  her  nature,  is  incapable  of 
doing.      .     .     . 

There  remain  to  her  the  drama,  poetry, 
and  the  novel.  In  dramatic  art,  no  woman 
has  produced  anything  of  lasting  note,  the 
reason  being  that  the  dramatist  must,  per- 
force, be  without  egotism  and  be  capable 
of  detaching  the  Ego  from  the  action  of  the 
play — a  thing  impossible   in   woman. 

In  poetry  this  critic  allows  to  woman 
but  "  the  shadow  of  a  name  " ;  for  few 
women,  he  argues,  have  written  verse 
that  endured.  "  The  principal  defect 
she  evinces  in  poetry,"  he  says,  **  is  a  lack 
of  artistic  execution."  Woman's  best 
work,  he  thinks,  has  been  done  in  ro- 
mance, though  he  refuses  to  class  any 
woman  with  the  master-novelists.     Even 


this  small  credit  he  awards  grudgingly 
and  carpingly.  He  cannot  ignore  suc- 
cess, but  he  tries  to  belittle  it. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  may  indulge 
in  solecism  and  anachronism  without  being 
severely  called  to  task  by  the  critics,  their 
composition  is  faulty.  Even  Georges  Sand 
was  not  above  suspicion.  There  is  palpable 
in  their  novels  an  incoherent  notion  of  log- 
ical plot, while  their  imagination  is  subjected 
to  no  salutary  discipline.  Their  work 
lacks  vigor,  and  in  its  weakness,  not 
an  unattractive  quality  in  woman  herself, 
there  is  something  commonplace  that  is 
not  redeemed  by  elegance.  Above  all, 
woman's  temperament  recoils  from  a  de- 
piction of  the  stern  reality  of  life.  .  .  . 
She  has  no  sense  of  proportion,  and  for 
her  the  beautiful  and  the  pretty  are  inter- 
changeable   terms. 


RACE  SUICIDE  MAY 

PROVE  A  BLESSING. 


Welfare  of  the  Offspring  Is  Much  More 

Important  Than  Their  Number,  Says 

This  Cincinnati  Professor. 


DR.  CHARLES  A.  L.  REED, 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
has  published  an  address  on  **  The 
American  Family,"  in  which  he  makes 
this  strong  statement :  "  We  see  in  a  de- 
clining birth-rate  only  a  natural  and  evo- 
lutional adjustment  of  race  to  environ- 
ment— an  adjustment  that  insures  rather 
than  menaces  the  perpetuation  of  our 
kind  under  favoring  conditions."  Thus 
he  argues  that  "  race  suicide  "  may  prove 
a  blessing,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
implies  an  intelligent  regard  for  the 
rights  and  necessities  of  children  rather 
than  an  aversion  to  motherhood : 

If  reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  it  does  not 
indicate  a  loss,  but  rather  a  development,  if 
not  an  actual  exaltation  of  the  maternal 
function.  American  women  recognize,  sub- 
consciously, possibly,  certainly  not  in  defi- 
nite terms,  but  they  nevertheless  recognize, 
the  force  of  the  law  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Spencer  that  whatever  conduces  to  the  high- 
est welfare  of  off^spring  must  more  and  more 
establish  itself,  since  children  of  inferior 
parents  reared  in  inferior  ways  will  ever 
be  replaced  by  children  of  better  parents 
reared  in  better  ways. 

A  much  greater  danger,  according;  to 
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Dr.  Reed,  is  overpopulation.  As  in- 
fluences inimical  to  the  American  family 
he  classes  "  everything  that  tends  to  the 
early  and  wide  dispersion  of  its  mem- 
bers," such  as — 

The  development  of  residential  schools, 
the  extension  of  far-reaching  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  diversification  of  indus- 
tries, the  industrial  employment  of  women, 
the  popularization  of  hotels  and  apartments 
for  residential  purposes,  and,  finally,  the 
development  of  clubs  for  both  men  and 
women  at  the  expense  of  the  home. 


WORTH  WHILE  TO  LIVE 

IN  A  LARGE  CITY. 


The  Real  Blessings  of  Urban  Life  Have 

Been    Too    Much    Neglected    By 

the  Apostles  of  the  Country. 


CITY  life  has  been  more  or  less 
maligned  —  unintentionally.  Un- 
healthful  crowding,  lack  of  the 
inspiration  of  outdoor  life,  and  greater 
immorality  are  the  principal  charges. 
Lately,  however,  people  have  begun  to 
believe  that  the  city  is  little  if  any  more 
immoral,  proportionately  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, than  the  country;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  outdoor  life  has  compensations, 
especially  when  one  can  spend  part  of 
the  year  in  the  country ;  that  most  of 
the  dangers  of  crowding  can  be  averted 
by  improved  sanitary  methods  and  a 
greater  number  of  parks.  Edward  S. 
Martin,  writing  in  Applcton's  Maga- 
zine^ states  the  case  attractively: 

After  all,  there  is  an  unrivaled  attraction 
about  human  society,  and  it  is  considerably 
wholesome.  It  takes  superior  people  to 
thrive  on  solitude  even  with  quiet  thrown 
in.  Feebler  folk  have  been  known  to  re- 
generate even  in  the  blessed  country.  It  is 
no  more  possible  in  these  days  to  stop  the 
country  people  from  coming  to  town  than 
to  stop  the  rivers  from  flowing  to  the  sea. 

The  cities  offer  the  best  opportunities  to 
the  people  who  are  qualified  to  improve 
them.  The  cities  are  the  great  markets  for 
talent  and  skill,  as  well  as  for  commodities. 
They  would  be  badly  off  if  the  energy  that 
makes  them  hum.  were  not  perpetually  re- 
enforced  out  of  the  great  country  reser- 
voirs. The  country  would  be  a  worse  place 
if  the  superfluous  vigor  that  is  bred  there 
had  not  the  cities  in  which  to  spend  itself. 


To  get  to  some  town  is  the  natural  and 
legitimate  aspiration  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  But  as  the  waters  that  run 
to  the  sea  are  carried  back  by  the  process 
of  evaporation,  so  there  must  be,  as  our 
cities  grow  greater,  a  return  current  out  of 
them  countryward  for  the  people  for  whom 
town  life  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  whose 
nerves  and  thews  need  nature's  medication. 

There  is  such  a  current  as  it  is.  People 
who  get  rich  in  town  promptly  provide 
themselves  with  country  homes,  and  spend' 
more  and  more  of  the  year  in  them  as  their 
years  increase  and  their  strength  declines. 
But  for  the  people  who  don't  get  rich,  the 
combination,  or  the  transition,  is  not  so 
easy.  A  due  proportion  of  the  people  who 
are  game  to  stand  more  noise,  canned  food, 
and  struggle  in  their  lives,  and  who  ought 
to  get  to  town,  will  get  there. 

The  other  process — to  get  back  into  the 
country  the  families,  and  especially  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  had  more  continuous  city 
life  than  is  good  for  them — needs  a  good 
deal  of  outside  assistance,  and  gets  some, 
though  not  yet  as  much  as  it  requires. 


MAKING  MONEY  IS 

A  RELIGIOUS  DUTY. 


John  D.   Rockefeller  Recounts  Mis  Own 

Early  Struggles  and  Shows  to  Young 

Men  the  Virtues  of  Economy. 


IT  may  be,  as  sometimes  has  been  r5aid, 
that  more  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
mistakes  of  other  men  than  from 
their  successes.  If  that  be  true  it  is  be- 
cause the  reasons  for  their  mistakes  can 
hardly  be  concealed.  Whether  or  not 
successful  men  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
successes,  however,  usually  rests  with 
themselves.  In  studying  success,  it  is 
the  occasional  intimate  disclosure  that 
bears  value  rather  than  the  superficial 
record. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  addressed  to 
the  Bible  class  over  which  his  son  pre- 
sides a  pamphlet  entitled  "  First  Ledger 
of  a  Successful  Man  of  Affairs."  In  it 
he  tells  of  the  ledger  he  kept  as  a  young 
man,  in  which  all  his  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures were  most  carefully  recorded ; 
and  starting  with  this  reminiscence  he 
gives  his  advice  to  the  young  men  of 
to-day.  He  begins  with  the  dictum  that 
"  it   is   a   religious   duty   to   get   all   the 
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money  you  can  " — that  is,  "  honestly  and 
fairly " — and  he  sings  the  virtues  of 
rigid  economy.  Speaking  of  his  own 
efforts  to  "  get  a  footing,"  he  says : 

If  you  all  feel  as  I  did  when  I  was  just 
starting  in,  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  But  I  would 
not  be  without  the  memory  of  that  struggle. 
And,  discussing  the  struggle  for  success, 
what  is  success?  Is  it  money?  Some  of 
you   have   all  you   need. 

Who  is  the  poorest  man  in  the  world?  I 
tell  you,  the  poorest  man  I  know  is  the  man 
who  has  nothing  but  money,  nothing  else  in 
the  world  upon  which  to  devote  his  ambi- 
tion and  thought.  That  is  the  sort  of  man 
I  consider  to  be  the  poorest  in  the  world. 
Money  is  good  if  you  know  how  to  use  it. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  little  word  of 
counsel.  Keep  a  ledger,  as  I  did.  Write 
down  in  it  all  that  you  receive,  and  do  not 
be  ashamed  to  write  down  what  you  pay 
out.  See  that  you  pay  it  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  3'^our  father  and  mother  may 
look  over  your  book  and  see  just  what  you 
did  with  your  money.  It  will  help  you  to 
save  money,  and  that  you  ought  to  do. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  any  man  who  wishes 
for  happiness  and  to  help  others  to  think 
that  he  will  wait  until  he  has  made  a  fortune 
before  giving  away  money  to  deserving  ob- 
jects.   

LET  DOCTORS  TELL 

WHAT  THE  MATTER  IS. 


A  Plea  by  Grover  Cleveland  for  a  Greater 

Degree  of  Confidence  Between 

Physician  and  Patient. 


OUR  only  living  ex-President,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  gave  a  bit  of  advice  to 
the  doctors  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Speaking  before  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  in  session  at  Albany,  he 
pleaded  the  rights  of  the  patient  to  know 
what  his  physician  was  doing  to  him.  He 
humorously  represented  himself  as  at- 
torney for  the  great  army  of  patients  in 
their  appeal  to  the  powerful  minority  of 
doctors : 

In  all  seriousness  I  desire  to  concede 
without  the  least  reservation  on  behalf  of 
the  great  army  of  patients  that  they  owe  to 
the  medical  profession  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  they  can  never  repay,  on  account  of 
hard,  self-sacrificing  work  done  for  their 
benefit  and  for  beneficent  results  accom- 
plished in  their  interest. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  inclined  to 


insist  that  while  our  doctors  have  wonder- 
fully advanced  in  all  that  increases  the  use- 
fulness and  nobility  of  their  profession,  this 
thing  has  not  happened  without  some  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  intelligent 
thought  and  ready  information  of  their 
patients   along  the  same   lines. 

We  have  come  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
worthy  of  confidence  in  the  treatment  of 
our  ailments,  and  we  believe  .f  this  was 
accorded  to  us  in  greater  measure  it  would 
be  better  for  the  treatment  and  better  for 
us.  We  do  not  claim  that  we  should  be 
called  in  consultation  in  all  our  illnesses, 
but  we  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  more 
explanation  of  the  things  done  to  us. 


FOOD  AS  A  PRIME 
FACTOR  OF  CHARACTER. 


What  We  Eat  May  Be  More  Important 

Than  Where  We  Live  or  Who 

Our  Parents  Are. 


FOOD  makes  the  man;  not  heredity, 
not  environment.  Thus  speaks 
John  Spargo,  socialistic  lecturer 
and  author.  The  badly  fed  or  underfed 
baby  quickly  departs  from  the  normal; 
imbecility,  crime,  pauperism  all  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  due  to  the  lack  of 
food  or  its  poor  quality  during  the  plas- 
tic years. 

Without  accepting  the  doctrine  that 
food  is  the  sole  factor  in  evolution,  some 
profit  may  be  drawn  from  a  more  ex- 
tended statement  of  Mr.  Spargo's  views 
given  in  the  New  York  World: 

The  nervous,  irritable,  half-ill  children  to 
be  found  in  such  large  numbers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  represent  poor  material.  They 
are  largely  drawn  from  the  homes  of  pov- 
erty, and  constitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  children  for  whom  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  special  provision 
— the  dull  pupils  found  year  after  year  in  th<^ 
same   grades   with   much  younger  children. 

In  a  measure  the  relation  of  a  child's 
educability  to  its  physical  health  and  com- 
fort has  been  recognized  by  the  corelation 
of  physical  and  mental  exercises  in  most 
up-to-date  schools,  but  its  larger  social  and 
economic  significance  has  been  almost  whol- 
ly ignored.  And  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that 
poverty  exercises  the  same  retarding  influ- 
ences upon  the  physical  training  as  upon 
mental  education. 

There  are  certain  conditions  precedent  to 
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successful  education,  whether  physical  or 
mental.  Chief  of  these  are  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good,  nourishing  food  and  a 
healthy  home.  Deprived  of  these,  physical 
or  mental  development  must  necessarily  be 
hindered.  And  poverty  means  just  that  to 
the  child.  It  denies  its  victim  these  very 
necessaries  with  the  inevitable  result — phys- 
ical and  mental  weakness  and  inefficiency. 

Important  as  are  the  factors  of  proper 
housing  and  sanitary  and  hygienic  condi- 
tions— matters  which  have  occupied  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  as  well  as  philanthro- 
pists in  recent  years — it  is  now  generally 
confessed  by  science  that,  important  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  they  are  relatively  unim- 
portant in  the  early  years  of  child  life. 

"  Sanitary  conditions  do  not  make  any 
real  difference  at  all,"  was  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Vincent  before  the  British  Depart- 
mental Committee.  "  It  is  food,  and  food 
alone."  That  the  evils  of  underfeeding  are 
intensified  when  there  is  a  unhygienic  envi- 
ronment is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
defect  in  the  diet  is  the  prime  and  essential 
cause  of  the  excessive  death-rate  among  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  infantile 
diseases  and  ailments  which  make  for  de- 
fective adults,  moral,  mental,  or  physical, 
should  they  survive. 


DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 

A  FORCEFUL  FIGURE. 


Fearless    Utterances    of    the    Rector   of    a 

Famous  Institutional  Churcli  in 

New   York. 


MILITANT  Christianity  has  for 
many  years  had  no  more  ener- 
getic champion  than  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  S.  Rainsford,  rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York  City. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in 
1883,  as  a  young  man  thirty  two-years  of 
age,  its  congregation  had  greatly  fallen 
off.  In  twenty-two  years  of  untiring 
work  he  built  up  the  parish  until  it  con- 
tained more  than  seven  thousand  mem- 
bers, included  in  a  varied  system  of 
parochial   activities. 

Dr.  Rainsford,  who  has  resigned  his 
charge  owing  to  ill-health,  used  to  be 
a  man  of  great  physical  vigor,  a  fact 
which  emphasizes  this  suggestion  of  the 
New  York  Sun^s: 

The  physical   exhaustion   which   sent   Dr. 


Rainsford  abroad  and  now  compels  his  re- 
tirement from  duties  so  arduous  seems  to 
be  a  calamity  afflicting  clergymen  more  than 
other  professional  men  and  men  of  affairs. 
Is  this  because  the  emotional  strain  is  so 
much  greater  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman? 

Dr.  Rainsford — who  was  born  in  Ire- 
land and  educated  in  England — was 
fearless  in  his  pulpit  utterances.  In  one 
sermon  he  said: 

It  is  vain  to  cry  out  against  a  thing  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  mankind  believes  is  not 
wrong.  You  can't  make  an  Irishman  believe 
it  is  wrong  to  have  beer  with  his  dinner; 
you  can't  make  an  Englishman  believe  it. 
And  perhaps  that  is  why  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  wrong  to  have  it  with  mine. 


LESSONS  THAT  MAY  BE 
LEARNED  FROM  BIRDS. 


A  Careful  Study  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard 

May  Teach  Us  the  Secret  of  Flight, 

Says   John   P.    Holland. 


JOHN  P.  HOLLAND,  the  inventor 
of  the  submarine  war-ship,  said 
some  very  interesting  things  at  a  re- 
cent banquet.  The  element  that  occu- 
pies his  attention  is  not  air,  but  water. 
He  dreams  of  a  time  when  his  shark-like 
boats  will  make  war  on  the  sea  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Yet  he  also  has  hopes  of 
air-ships.  His  advice  to  Professor  Bell 
was  to  forget  about  his  kites  and  other 
artificial  devices,  and  to  study  the  turkey 
buzzard,  which  knows  more  about  flying 
than   all   the   colleges   on   earth. 

The  thing  that  beats  you  all,  said  Mr. 
Holland,  is  the  humble  turkey  buzzard. 
There  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery  which 
it  is  for  mighty  man  to  solve — how  that  bird 
can  soar,  circle,  and  sweep  over  a  radius 
of  half  a  mile  without  an  apparent  move- 
ment of  its  wings.  Solve  that  mystery,  and 
man  will  conquer  the  air. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  two  men  so 
practical  as  Professor  Bell  and  John  P. 
Holland  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the  air- 
ship enthusiasts.  The  air-ship  is  not  al- 
together a  thing  of  the  future.  It  is  here 
now.  Last  month  the  French  govern- 
ment bought  a  couple  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  Wright  brothers,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,    have    flown   twenty-five   miles   on 
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their  machine  and  carried  with  them  a 
load  of  pig-iron  besides.  And  at  the 
recent  automobile  exhibitions  in  New 
York,  two  flying-machines  were  put  on 
exhibition  and  sold. 

Both  Bell  and  Holland  were  called 
fools  and  dreamers  thirty  years  ago,  be- 
cause they  believed  it  possible  to  send 
words  along  a  wire  and  travel  under  the 
sea.  To-day  they  are  regarded  as  prac- 
tical men  of  affairs — wealthy  and  hon- 
ored. It  is  a  striking  fact  that  both  of 
these  veteran  inventors  are  looking  for 
bigger  things  from  the  future  than  those 
which  they  dug  from  the  past.  The  air- 
ship age,  they  say,  is  at  hand,  and  the 
human  race  may  get  ready  to  fly. 


CHINA  IS  SEEKING 

WESTERN  LEARNING. 


Eminent    Oriental    Commissioners    Travel 

Through  the  United  States  to  Study 

Our  Prosperity. 


THEIR  excellencies  Tuan  Fang  and 
Tai  Hung  Chi,  imperial  Chinese 
commissioners,  came  to  the  United 
States  with  open  eyes  to  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  Western  civilization.  The  fact 
of  their  coming  was  in  itself  significant 
evidence  of  an  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
China  which  the  Chinese  minister  to  the 
United  States,  Sir  Chentung  Liang 
Cheng,  explained  in  the  following 
words : 

It  has  been  a  fervent  wish  that  China 
would  wake  from  her  sleep  and  join 
in  the  march  of  modern  progress.  The  day 
of  her  awakening  is  at  hand.  The  unrest 
of  our  people  proves  it.  Large  bodies  move 
slowly,  but  when  they  begin  to  move  they 
gain  momentum ;  and  when  China  gets 
started  in  the  channels  of  progress  it  will 
be  impossible  to  stop  her.  She  has  always 
looked  to  the  United  States  in  every  crisis 
of  her  national  career.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  the  coming  of  the  Impe- 
rial Commission  will  bring  the  two  coun- 
tries into  closer  relations. 

This  little  speech  was  delivered  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  a  banquet  in  New  York, 
where  a  number  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans were  gathered  to  meet  the  visitors. 
Tuan  Fang  spoke  the  same  evening — 
using  the  Chinese  language,  his  remarks 


being  translated  by  his  secretary,  Alfred 
Sze,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, class  of  1901. 

This  translated  address  included  the 
following  passage : 

Since  our  arrival  in  this  country  we  have 
had  every  opportunity  to  see  the  material 
side  of  your  great  nation.  All  business 
and  manufacturing  establishments  have 
thrown  their  doors  wide  open  to  us,  and 
afforded  us  ample  facilities  to  look  into  the 
American  way  of  doing  things. 

Your  government  has  likewise  given  us 
the  same  unrestricted  facilities,  for  all  of 
which  we  are  very,  very  grateful.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  marvelous  energy  of  its  people.  We  are 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  wonderful  material  expansion  you 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  moral  upbuilding 
of  the  country.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to 
meet  here  this  evening  representative 
Americans  who  are  engaged  in  this  benefi- 
cent labor. 

This  commissioner,  Tuan  Fang,  is  a 
considerable  man  in  his  own  country.  As 
viceroy  of  two  important  provinces — 
Fu-Kien  and  Che-Kiang — his  influence 
is  far-reaching.  What  he  said  about  his 
experiences  in  the  United  States  was, 
perhaps,  not  so  important  as  his  definite 
tribute  to  American  missionaries.  The 
missionary  is  often  charged  with  arous- 
ing hostility  by  violating  native  cus- 
toms ;  but  the  viceroy  said : 

We  take  pleasure  this  evening  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  part  taken  by  American 
missionaries  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
the  Chinese  people.  They  have  borne  the 
light  of  Western  civilization  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  empire.  They  have 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  China  by 
the  laborious  task  of  translating  instruc- 
tive  books   into   the    Chinese  language. 

Truly,  after  listening  that  evening  to 
these  representatives  of  cultured  China, 
the  hearers  could  share  the  feeling  of 
John  W.  Foster,  the  toastmaster  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Foster,  one  of  tlie  ablest 
tf  American  diplomats,   said: 

When  I  meet  a  Chinese  gentleman  I  have 
the  impulse  to  stand  uncovered  in  his  pres- 
ence and  to  make  a  profound  bow,  out  of 
respect  to  his  great  empire  and  race,  ante- 
dating in  their  existence  and  civilization  all 
others  of  which  we  have  any  record,  with 
achievements  unsurpassed  in  literature,  in 
philosophy,  in  art,  and  in  useful  inventions. 


Love-Letters   of    the    Great. 


Passion,  Tenderness,  Sweetness,  Reverence,  All  the  Deep  Tones  of  Love, 

Make  Beautiful  the  Letters  Written  by  Various 

Great  Men  to  Their  Wives. 


MEN  of  genius  and  power — kings, 
commanders,  poets,  painters — 
belong  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  world.  Greatness  destroys  privacy; 
and  many  a  person  of  note  has  lived  to 
see  described  in  print  the  most  minute  of 
his  little,  unsuspected  peculiarities.  This 
invasion  of  the  right  to  be  let  alone  is  in- 
evitable. Even  love-letters  do  not  escape. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  love- 
letters  of  the  Brownings — Elizabeth 
Barrett  and  Robert — were  given  to  the 
world.  As  models  in  the  expression  of 
deep  and  tender  affection  it  will  be  long 
before  they  are  displaced.  Yet  speci- 
mens of  the  love-letters  of  other  eminent 
men  and  women  are  full  of  tenderness, 
passion,  reverence. 

QUEEN    VICTORIA'S    ROMANCE. 

Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria,  having  occasion  to  make  a  trip 
to  Europe,  wrote  to  the  queen : 

My  Own  Darling:  We  got  over  our 
journey  thus  far  rapidly  and  well,  but  the 
tide  was  so  unmannerly  as  to  be  an  hour 
later  than  the  time  calculated,  so  that  I  can- 
not sail  before  three.  I  have  been  an  hour 
here,  and  regret  the  lost  time  which  I  might 
have  spent  with  you.  Poor  child !  you  will, 
while  I  write,  be  getting  ready  for  luncheon, 
and  will  find  the  place  vacant  where  I  sat 
yesterday.  In  your  heart,  however,  I  hope 
my  place  will  not  be  vacant. 

I  at  least  have  you  on  board  with  me  in 
spirit.  Try  to  occupy  yourself  as  much  as 
possible.  You  are  even  now  half  a  day 
nearer  to  seeing  me  again ;  by  the  time  you 
get  this  letter  it  will  be  a  whole  day; 
thirteen  more  and  I  am  again  within  your 
arms.  To-morrow  Seymour  will  bring  you 
further  news  of  me.     Your  most  devoted 

Albert. 

LEIGH     HUNT    AND     HIS     MARIANNE. 

Leigh  Hunt  carried  his  versatility  into 
his  love-letters  to  Miss  Marianne  Kent, 


his   future  wife.     Below  is  an  example 
written  when  he  was  nineteen : 

My  Dearest  Marianne:  I  am  very  un- 
comfortable ;  I  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning, 
say  a  word  to  nobody,  curse  my  stars  till 
eleven  at  night,  then  creep  into  bed  to  curse 
my  stars  for  to-morrow ;  and  all  this  because 
I  love  a  little  black-eyed  girl  of  fifteen,  whom 
nobody  knows,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
You  must  not  suppose  I  love  you  a  bit  the 
better  for  being  fifty  miles  out  of  my  reach 
in  the  daytime,  for  I  travel  at  a  pretty  toler- 
able pace  every  night  and  have  held  many  a 
happy  chat  with  you  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  at  midnight,  though  you  have  forgot- 
ten it  by  this  time. 

Here  follows  a  stanza  of  poetry,  after 
which   he   proceeds : 

You  see,  lovers  can  no  more  help  being 
poets  than  poets  can  help  being  lovers.  I 
shall  see  you  again  and  will  pay  you  prettily 
for  running  away  from  me,  for  you  shall  not 
stir  from  my  side  the  whole  evening.  If  you 
are  well  and  have  been  so  at  Brighton,  you 
are  everything  I  could  wish  you.  God  bless 
you  and  yours.  You  see  I  can  still  pray  for 
myself.  Heaven  knows  that  every  blessing 
bestowed  on  you  is  a  tenfold  one  bestowed 
on  your  H. 

THE    KINGLY    LOVE    OF    CHARLES    I. 

In  a  way  which  proved  him  an  adept 
in  the  art,  Charles  I  wrote  to  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV  of  France,  when  she  was  coming  to 
join  him: 

Dear  Heart:  I  never  knew  till  now  the 
good  of  ignorance,  for  I  did  not  know  the 
danger  thou  wert  in  by  the  storm  before  I 
had  assurance  of  thy  happy  escape,  we  hav- 
ing had  a  pleasing  false  report  of  thy  safe 
landing  at  Newcastle,  which  thine  of  the  19th 
of  January  so  far  confirmed  us  in  that  we 
were  at  least  not  undeceived  of  that  hope  till 
we  knew  certainly  how  great  a  danger  thou 
hast  passed,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  out  of 
apprehension  until  I  have  the  happiness  of 
thy  company. 
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For  indeed  I  think  it  not  the  least  of  my 
misfortunes  that  for  my  sake  thou  hast  run 
so  much  hazard.  But  my  heart  being  full  of 
admiration  for  thee,  affection  for  thee,  and 
impatient  passion  of  gratitude  to  thee,  I  can- 
not but  say  something,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
read  by  thee  out  of  thine  own  noble  heart. 

Charles  R. 

NAPOLEON  TO  HIS  FIRST  LOVE. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  a  passionate 
letter  to  Josephine,  said: 

I  have  received  your  letter,  my  adorable 
friend.  It  has  filled  my  heart  v^ith  joy.  I 
hope  that  you  are  better.  I  earnestly  desire 
that  you  should  ride  on  horseback,  as  it  can- 
not fail  to  benefit  you. 

Since  I  left  you  I  have  been  constantly  de- 
pressed. My  happiness  is  to  be  near  you. 
Incessantly  I  live  over  in  my  memory  your 
caresses,  your  tears,  your  affectionate  solici- 
tude. The  charms  of  the  incomparable  Jo- 
sephine kindle  continually  a  burning  and  a 
glow^ing  flame  in  my  heart.  When  entirely 
free  from  all  harassing  care,  shall  I  be 
able  to  pass  all  my  time  with  you,  having 
only  to  love  you  and  to  think  only  of  the 
happiness  of  so  saying  and  of  proving  it  to 
you?  I  will  send  you  your  horse,  but  I  hope 
you  will  soon  join  me. 

I  thought  I  loved  you  months  ago,  but 
since  my  separation  from  you  I  feel  that  I 
love  you  a  thousandfold  more.  Each  day 
since  I  knew  you  have  I  adored  you  yet 
more  and  more.  Ah !  I  entreat  you  to  let 
me  see  some  of  your  faults ;  be  less  beau- 
tiful, less  graceful,  less  affectionate,  less 
good,  especially  be  not  overanxious,  and 
never  weep.  Your  tears  rob  me  of  reason 
and  inflame  my  blood. 

Believe  me  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
have  a  single  thought  that  is  not  of  you,  or 
a  wish  that  I  cannot  reveal  to  you.  Quickly 
reestablish  your  health  and  join  me,  that  at 
last  before  death  we  may  be  able  to  say 
"  We  were  many  days  happy."  A  thousand 
kisses,  and  one  even  to  Fortuna,  notwith- 
standing his  spitefulness.  Bonap.arte. 

THE   FIDELITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  letter  from  George 
Washington  to  his  wife  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  love  that  was  as  fresh  after 
twenty  years  as  at  the  first,  and  illus- 
trates perfectly  the  sane  balance  of  his 
great  mind : 

My  Dearest  Life  and  Love:  You  have 
hurt  me,  I  know  not  how  much,  by  the  in- 
sinuation in  your  last  that  my  letters  to  you 
have  been  less  frequent  because  I  have  felt 
less  concern  for  you.  The  suspicion  is  most 
unkind.     Have  we   lived  almost  a  score  of 


years  in  the  closest  and  dearest  conjugal 
intimacy  to  so  little  purpose  that  on  the 
appearance  only  of  inattention  to  you,  and 
which  you  might  have  accounted  for  in  a 
thousand  ways  more  natural  and  more  prob- 
able, you  should  pitch  upon  that  single  mo- 
tive which  alone  is  injurious  to  me? 

I  have  not,  I  own,  wrote  so  often  to  you 
as  I  wished  and  as  I  ought,  but  think  of  my 
situation  and  then  ask  your  heart  if  I  be 
without  excuse.  We  are  not,  my  dearest,  in 
circumstances  most  favorable  to  our  happi- 
ness ;  but  let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  idly  make 
them  worse  by  indulging  in  suspicions  and 
apprehensions  which  minds  in  distress  are 
but  too  apt  to  give  way  to.  Your  most  faith- 
ful and  tender  husband,  G.  W. 

BRIEF     BUT    SINCERE     "OLD     NOLL." 

Oliver  Cromwell  seemed  to  have  sim- 
ilar difficulties  when  he  wrote : 

My  Dearest  :  I  have  not  leisure  to  write 
much ;  but  I  could  chide  thee  that,  in  many 
of  thy  letters,  thou  writest  to  me  that  I 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  thee  and  thy 
little  ones.  Truly,  if  I  love  you  not  too  well, 
I  think  I  err  not  on  the  other  hand  much. 
Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any  creature; 
let  that  suffice.     I  rest  thine 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

POE'S    HEART    IN    A    TIME    OF   TRIAL. 

In  the  midst  of  his  trials,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  the  famous  American  poet,  wrote 
to  his  wife : 

My  Dear  Heart,  My  Dear  Virginia  : 
Our  mother  will  explain  to  you  why  I  stayed 
away  from  you  this  night.  On  my  last  great 
disappointment  I  should  have  lost  my  cour- 
age but  for  you,  my  little  darling  wife.  I 
shall  be  with  you  to-morrow,  and  be  assured 
until  I  see  you  I  will  keep  in  loving  remem- 
brance your  last  words  and  your  fervent 
prayer.  May  God  grant  you  a  peaceful  sum- 
mer with  your  devoted  Edgar. 

THE    LOVE    OF    BISMARCK. 

Bismarck,  the  man  of  iron,  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  was  tenderly  devoted  to 
his  wife,  using  the  most  endearing  terms 
in  writing  to  her.  While  he  was  in 
Paris,  during  the  early  days  of  their 
married  life,  he  wrote  to  her : 

They  say  that  here  one  may  see  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world — women 
whose  charms  are  a  scepter  more  powerful 
than  a  king's.  I  have  seen  them  all,  my 
little  heart,  and  now  I  know  why  you  hold 
me  in  such  unbreakable  chains ;  for  there  is 
none  of  all  these  fair  ones  so  richly  dowered 
as  my  darling  with  all  that  gives  a  woman 
empire  over  the  hearts  of  men. 


An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge. 


By   AMBROSE   BIERCE. 


A  MONG  living  American  writers  of  short  stories,  Ambrose  Bierce  is  un- 
'**•  excelled  in  strength  and  fine  simplicity.  Born  in  1842,  he  served  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  distinguished  services.  He  went 
to  California  in  1866,  and  his  name  became  familiar  to  readers  of  Pacific  Coast 
journals.  His  contributions,  however,  quickly  won  a  hearing  throughout  the 
country  and  in  England,  whither  he  went  in  1872,  remaining  for  a  few  years 
and  writing  for  English  periodicals.  Later  he  returned  to  California,  and 
more  recently  he  removed  to  Washington. 

The  keenest,  most  incisive,  most  telling  contemporary  criticism  was  found 
in  the  column  he  used  to  contribute  to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  "  Prattle : 
A  Transient  Record  of  Individual  Opinion."  Of  his  verse,  at  least  one  poem, 
"  The  Passing  Show,"  is  deserving  of  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  More 
verse,  more  fiction,  would  be  welcome  from  his  pen.  He  has  produced  less 
than  those  who  read  the  following  story  will  wish,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  freely  given  so  much  of  his  time  to  teaching  others  how  to  write. 

It  is  natural,  considering  the  experiences  through  which  he  passed  at  the 
time  of  life  in  which  conscious  impressions  are  most  vivid,  that  Mr.  Bierce 
should  turn  frequently  to  the  incidents  of  war.  The  very  restraint  of  his 
style  makes  his  war  pictures  the  more  impressive — adds  to  their  potency  as 
arguments  for  peace.  "  An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge  "  *  is  Mr.  Bierce 
at  his  best.  Powerful,  grim,  pathetic,  it  dips  deep  into  the  well  of  the  human 
soul. 


A  MAN  stood  upon  a  rail- 
road bridge  in  northern 
Alabama,  looking  down  into 
the  swift  waters  twenty  feet 
below.  The  man's  hands 
were  behind  his  back,  the  wrists  bound 
with  a  cord.  A  rope  loosely  encircled 
his  neck.  It  was  attached  to  a  stout 
cross-timber  above  his  head,  and  the 
slack  fell  to  the  level  of  his  knees.  Some 
loose  boards  laid  upon  the  sleepers  sup- 
porting the  metals  of  the  railway  sup- 
plied a  footing  for  him,  and  his  execu- 
tioners— two  private  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  army,  directed  by  a  sergeant, 
who  in  civil  life  may  have  been  a 
deputy  sheriff.  At  a  short  remove  upon 
the  same  temporary  platform  was  an 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  his  rank, 
armed.  He  was  a  captain.  A  sentinel 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge  stood  with 
his  rifle  in  the  position  known  as  "  sup- 
port " — that  is  to  say,  vertical  in  front 


of  the  left  shoulder,  the  hammer  resting 
on  the  forearm  thrown  straight  across 
the  chest — a  formal  and  unnatural  posi- 
tion, enforcing  an  erect  carriage  of  the 
body.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  the  duty 
of  these  two  men  to  know  what  was  oc- 
curring at  the  center  of  the  bridge;  they 
merely  blockaded  the  two  ends  of  the 
foot-plank  which  traversed  it. 

Beyond  one  of  the  sentinels,  nobody 
was  in  sight;  the  railroad  ran  straight 
away  into  a  forest  for  a  hundred  yards, 
then,  curving,  was  lost  to  view.  Doubt- 
less there  was  an  outpost  farther  along. 
The  other  bank  of  the  stream  was  open 
ground — a  gentle  acclivity  crowned 
with  a  stockade  of  vertical  tree-trunks, 
loopholed  for  rifles,  with  a  single  em- 
brasure through  which  protruded  the 
muzzle  of  a  brass  cannon  commanding 
the  bridge.  Midway  of  the  slope  be- 
tween bridge  and  fort  were  the  specta- 
tors— a   single   company   of   infantry   in 


•This  story  Is  taken  from   "In  the  Midst  of  Life,"  a  volume  of  Mr.  Bierce's  tales— Copyright,  1898,  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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line,  at  "  parade  rest,"  the  butts  of  the  sergeant.     At  a  signal  from  the  former, 

rifles  on  the  ground,  the  barrels  inclin-  the   latter   would   step   aside,   the   plank 

ing  slightly  backward  against  the  right  would  tilt,  and  the  condemned  man  go 

shoulder,    the    hands    crossed    upon    the  down  between   two   ties.      The   arrange- 

stock.     A  lieutenant  stood  at  the  right  ment  commended  itself  to  his  judgment 

of  the  line,  the  point  of  his  sword  upon  as  simple  and  effective.      His   face  had 

the  ground,   his  left  hand  resting  upon  not  been  covered  nor  his  eyes  bandaged. 

his  right.     Excepting  the  group  of  four  He  looked  a  moment  at  his   "  unstead- 

at  the  center  of  the  bridge,  not  a  man  fast  footing,"  then  let  his  gaze  wander 

moved.     The  company  faced  the  bridge,  to    the    swirling    water    of    the    stream 

staring   stonily,   motionless.      The   senti-  racing  madly  beneath  his  feet.     A  piece 

nels,    facing    the    banks    of    the    stream,  of  dancing  driftwood   caught  his  atten- 

might   have   been   statues   to   adorn   the  tion  and  his  eyes  followed  it  down  the 

bridge.     The  captain  stood  with  folded  current.      How    slowly    it    appeared    to 

arms,  silent,  observing  the  work  of  his  move !     What  a  sluggish  stream ! 
subordinates,     but     making     no     sign.         He  closed  his  eyes  in  order  to  fix  his 

Death    is    a    dignitary    who,    when    he  last  thoughts  upon  his  wife  and  children, 

comes  announced,  is  to  be  received  with  The  water,  touched  to  gold  by  the  early 

formal    manifestations    of    respect,    even  sun,  the  brooding  mists  under  the  banks 

by   those   most   familiar   with   him.      In  at  some  distance  down  the  stream,   the 

the    code    of    military    etiquette,    silence  fort,  the  soldiers,  the  piece  of  drift — all 

and  fixity  are  forms  of  deference.  had   distracted   him.     And   now   he   be- 

The  man  who  was  engaged  in  being  came  conscious  of  a  new  disturbance, 
hanged  was  apparently  about  thirty-live  Striking  through  the  thought  of  his  dear 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  civilian,  if  one  ones  was  a  sound  which  he  could  neither 
might  judge  from  his  habit,  which  was  ignore  nor  understand,  a  sharp,  distinct, 
that  of  a  planter.  His  features  were  metallic  percussion  like  the  stroke  of  a 
good — a  straight  nose,  firm  mouth,  blacksmith's  hammer  upon  the  anvil ; 
broad  forehead,  from  which  his  long,  it  had  the  same  ringing  quality.  He 
dark  hair  was  combed  straight  back,  wondered  what  it  was,  and  whether 
falling  behind  his  ears  to  the  collar  of  immeasurably  distant  or  near  by — it 
his  well-fitting  frock  coat.  He  wore  a  seemed  both.  Its  recurrence  was  regular, 
mustache  and  pointed  beard,  but  no  but  as  slow  as  the  tolling  of  a  death- 
whiskers  ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  dark-  knell.  He  awaited  each  stroke  with  im- 
gray  and  had  a  kindly  expression  which  patience  and — he  knew  not  why — appre- 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  one  hension.  The  intervals  of  silence  grew 
whose  neck  was  in  the  hemp.  Evident-  progressively  longer;  the  delays  became 
ly  this  was  no  vulgar  assassin.  The  maddening.  With  their  greater  infre- 
liberal  military  code  makes  provision  for  quency  the  sounds  increased  in  strength 
hanging  many  kinds  of  persons,  and  and  sharpness.  They  hurt  his  ear  like 
gentlemen  are  not  excluded.  the    thrust    of    a    knife;    he    feared    he 

The  preparations  being  complete,  the  should  shriek.  What  he  heard  was  the 
two  private  soldiers  stepped  aside  and  ticking  of  his  watch, 
each  drew  away  the  plank  upon  which  He  unclosed  his  eyes  and  saw  again 
he  had  been  standing.  The  sergeant  the  water  below  him.  "  If  I  could  free 
turned  to  the  captain,  saluted,  and  my  hands,"  he  thought,  "  I  might  throw 
placed  himself  immediately  behind  that  off  the  noose  and  spring  into  the  stream, 
officer,  who  in  turn  moved  apart  one  By  diving  I  could  evade  the  bullets, 
pace.  These  movements  left  the  con-  and,  swimming  vigorously,  reach  the 
demned  man  and  the  sergeant  standing  bank,  take  to  the  woods,  and  get  away 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  same  plank,  home.  My  home,  thank  God,  is  as  yet 
which  spanned  three  of  the  cross-ties  of  outside  their  lines;  my  wife  and  little 
the  bridge.  The  end  upon  which  the  ones  are  still  beyond  the  invader's  far- 
civilian    stood    almost,    but    not    quite,  thest  advance." 

reached  a  fourth.     This  plank  had  been         As   these   thoughts,    which   have   here 

held  in  place  by  the  weight  of  the  cap-  to  be  set  down   in  words,   were   flashed 

tain;   it  was  now   held   by  that   of   the  into  the  doomed  man's  brain  rather  than 
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evolved  from  it,  the  captain  nodded  to 
the  sergeant.  The  sergeant  stepped 
aside. 

II. 

Peyton  Farquhar  was  a  well-to-do 
planter,  of  an  old  and  highly  respected 
Alabama  family.  Being  a  slave-owner, 
and,  like  other  slave-owners,  a  poli- 
tician, he  was  naturally  an  original 
secessionist  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
Southern  cause.  Circumstances  of  an 
imperious  nature,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  relate  here,  had  prevented  him 
from  taking  service  with  the  gallant 
army  which  had  fought  the  disastrous 
campaigns  ending  with  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and  he  chafed  under  the  in- 
glorious restraint,  longing  for  the  re- 
lease of  his  energies,  the  larger  life  of 
the  soldier,  the  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tion. That  opportunity,  he  felt,  would 
come,  as  it  comes  to  all  in  war  time. 
Meanwhile  he  did  what  he  could.  No 
service  was  too  humble  for  him  to  per- 
form in  aid  of  the  South,  no  adventure 
too  perilous  for  him  to  undertake  if 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  civil- 
ian who  was  at  heart  a  soldier,  and  who 
in  good  faith  and  without  too  much 
qualification  assented  to  at  least  a  part 
of  the  frankly  villainous  dictum  that 
all  is  fair  in  love  and  war. 

One  evening,  while  Farquhar  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench  near 
the  entrance  to  his  grounds,  a  gray-clad 
soldier  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water.  Mrs.  Farquhar 
was  only  too  happy  to  serve  him  with 
her  own  white  hands.  While  she  was 
gone  to  fetch  the  water  her  husband  ap- 
proached the  dusty  horseman  and  in- 
quired eagerly  for  news  from  the  front. 

"  The  Yanks  are  repairing  the  rail- 
roads," said  the  man,  "  and  are  getting 
ready  for  another  advance.  They  have 
reached  the  Owl  Creek  Bridge,  put  it 
in  order,  and  built  a  stockade  on  the 
north  bank.  The  commandant  has  is- 
sued an  order,  which  is  posted  every- 
where, declaring  that  any  civilian 
caught  interfering  with  the  railroad,  its 
bridges,  tunnels,  or  trains,  will  be  sum- 
marily hanged.     I  saw  the  order." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  Owl  Creek 
Bridge?"   Farquhar  asked. 

"  About  thirty  miles." 

8   S  B 


"  Is  there  no  force  on  this  side  the 
creek.?  " 

"  Only  a  picket  post  half  a  mile  out, 
on  the  railroad,  and  a  single  sentinel  at 
this  end  of  the  bridge." 

"  Suppose  a  man — a  civilian  and  stu- 
dent of  hanging — should  elude  the 
picket  post  and  perhaps  get  the  better 
of  the  sentinel,"  said  Farquhar,  smiling, 
"what  could  he  accomplish?" 

The  soldier  reflected.  "  I  was  there 
a  month  ago,"  he  replied.  "  I  observed 
that  the  flood  of  last  winter  had  lodged 
a  great  quantity  of  driftwood  against 
the  wooden  pier  at  this  end  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  now  dry  and  would  burn 
like   tow." 

The  lady  had  now  brought  the  water, 
which  the  soldier  drank.  He  thanked 
her  ceremoniously,  bowed  to  her  hus- 
band, and  rode  away.  An  hour  later, 
after  nightfall,  he  repassed  the  planta- 
tion, going  northward  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  had  come.  He  was  a 
Federal  scout. 

III. 

As  Peyton  Farquhar  fell  straight 
downward  through  the  bridge  he  lost 
consciousness  and  was  as  one  already 
dead.  From  this  state  he  was  awak- 
ened— ages  later,  it  seemed  to  him — by 
the  pain  of  a  sharp  pressure  upon  his 
throat,  followed  by  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. Keen,  poignant  agonies  seemed 
to  shoot  from  his  neck  downward 
through  every  fiber  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  These  pains  appeared  to  flash 
along  well-defined  lines  of  ramification 
and  to  beat  with  an  inconceivably  rapid 
periodicity.  They  seemed  like  streams 
of  pulsating  fire  heating  him  to  an  in- 
tolerable temperature.  As  to  his  head, 
he  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  feel- 
ing of  fulness — of  congestion.  These 
sensations  were  unaccompanied  by 
thought.  The  intellectual  part  of  his 
nature  was  already  effaced ;  he  had 
power  only  to  feel,  and  feeling  was 
torment.  He  was  conscious  of  motion. 
Encompassed  in  a  luminous  cloud,  of 
which  he  was  now  merely  the  fiery 
heart,  without  material  substance,  he 
swung  through  unthinkable  arcs  of 
oscillation,  like  a  vast  pendulum.  Then 
all  at  once,  with  terrible  suddenness,  the 
light  about  him  shot  upward  with  the 
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noise  of  a  loud  splash ;  a  frightful 
roaring  was  in  his  ears,  and  all  was 
cold  and  dark.  The  power  of  thought 
was  restored ;  he  knew  that  the  rope  had 
broken  and  he  had  fallen  into  the 
stream.  There  was  no  additional  stran- 
gulation ;  the  noose  about  his  neck  was 
already  suffocating  him  and  kept  the 
water  from  his  lungs.  To  die  of  hang- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  a  river ! — the  idea 
seemed  to  him  ludicrous.  He  opened 
his  eyes  in  the  darkness  and  saw  above 
him  a  gleam  of  light,  but  how  distant, 
how  inaccessible !  He  was  still  sinking, 
for  the  light  became  fainter  and  fainter 
until  it  was  a  mere  glimmer.  Then  it 
began  to  grow  and  brighten,  and  he 
knew  that  he  was  rising  toward  the 
surface — knew  it  with  reluctance,  for 
he  was  now  very  comfortable.  "  To  be 
hanged  and  drowned,"  he  thought, 
"  that  is  not  so  bad ;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  shot.  No ;  I  will  not  be  shot ; 
that  is  not  fair." 

He  was  not  conscious  of  an  effort,  but 
a  sharp  pain  in  his  wrists  apprised  him 
that  he  was  trying  to  free  his  hands. 
He  gave  the  struggle  his  attention,  as 
an  idler  might  observe  the  feat  of  a 
juggler,  without  interest  in  the  out- 
come. What  splendid  effort ! — what 
magnificent,  what  superhuman  strength ! 
Ah,  that  was  a  fine  endeavor !  Bravo ! 
The  cord  fell  away;  his  arms  parted 
and  floated  upward,  the  hands  dimly 
seen  on  each  side  in  the  growing  light. 
He  watched  them  with  a  new  interest 
as  first  one  and  then  the  other  pounced 
upon  the  noose  at  his  neck.  They  tore 
it  away  and  thrust  it  fiercely  aside,  its 
undulations  resembling  those  of  a 
water-snake.  "  Put  it  back,  put  it 
back!"  He  thought  he  shouted  these 
words  to  his  hands,  for  the  undoing  of 
the  noose  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
direst  pang  which  he  had  yet  expe- 
rienced. His  neck  ached  horribly;  his 
brain  was  on  fire ;  his  heart,  which  had 
been  fluttering  faintly,  gave  a  great 
leap,  trying  to  force  itself  out  at  his 
mouth.  His  whole  body  was  racked 
and  wrenched  with  an  insupportable 
anguish !  But  his  disobedient  hands 
gave  no  heed  to  the  command.  They 
beat  the  water  vigorously  with  quick, 
downward  strokes,  forcing  him  to  the 
surface.     He   felt  his  head  emerge ;   his 


eyes  were  blinded  by  the  sunlight;  his 
chest  expanded  convulsively,  and  with 
a  supreme  and  crowning  agony  his  lungs 
engulfed  a  great  draft  of  air,  which  in- 
stantly he  expelled  in  a  shriek. 

He  was  now  in  full  possession  of  his 
physical  senses.  They  were,  indeed, 
preternaturally  keen  and  alert.  Some- 
thing in  the  awful  disturbance  of  his 
organic  system  had  so  exalted  and  re- 
fined them  that  they  made  record  of 
things  never  before  perceived.  He  felt 
the  ripples  upon  his  face  and  heard 
their  separate  sounds  as  they  struck. 
He  looked  at  the  forest  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  saw  the  individual  trees,  the 
leaves  and  the  veining  of  each  leaf — saw 
the  very  insects  upon  them,  the  locusts, 
the  brilliant-bodied  flies,  the  gray 
spiders  stretching  their  webs  from  twig 
to  twig.  He  noted  the  prismatic  colors 
in  all  the  dewdrops  upon  a  million 
blades  of  grass.  The  humming  of  the 
gnats  that  danced  above  the  eddies  of 
the  stream,  the  beating  of  the  dragon- 
flies'  wings,  the  strokes  of  the  water- 
spiders'  legs,  like  oars  which  had  lifted 
their  boat — all  these  made  audible 
music.  A  fish  slid  along  beneath  his 
eyes  and  he  heard  the  rush  of  its  body 
parting   the   water. 

He  had  come  to  the  surface  facing 
down  the  stream ;  in  a  moment  the 
visible  world  seemed  to  wheel  slowly 
round,  himself  the  pivotal  point,  and  he 
saw  the  bridge,  the  fort,  the  soldiers 
upon  the  bridge,  the  captain,  the  ser- 
geant, the  two  privates,  his  executioners. 
They  were  in  silhouette  against  the  blue 
sky.  They  shouted  and  gesticulated, 
pointing  at  him ;  the  captain  had  drawn 
his  pistol,  but  did  not  fire;  the  others 
were  unarmed.  Their  movements  were 
grotesque  and  horrible,  their  forms 
gigantic. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  sharp  report  and 
something  struck  the  water  smartly 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  spat- 
tering his  face  with  spray.  He  heard 
a  second  report,  and  saw  one  of  the  sen- 
tinels with  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  a 
light  cloud  of  blue  smoke  rising  from 
the  muzzle.  The  man  in  the  water  saw 
the  eye  of  the  man  on  the  bridge  gazing 
into  his  own  through  the  sights  of  the 
rifle.  He  observed  that  it  was  a  gray 
eye,   and   remembered   having   read   thai 
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gray    eyes    were    keenest    and    that    all  given  the  command  to  fire  at  will.     God 

famous  marksmen  had  them.     Neverthe-  help  me,   I  cannot  dodge  them  all !  " 

less,  this  one  had  missed.  An  appalling  splash  within  two  yards 

A  counter-swirl  had  caught  Farquhar  of    him,    followed    by    a    loud,    rushing 

and    turned    him    half    round ;    he    was  sound,    diminuendo,     which    seemed    to 

again    looking    into    the    forest    on    the  travel  back  through  the  air  to  the  fort 

bank  opposite  the   fort.     The  sound  of  and  died  in  an  explosion  which  stirred 

a  clear,  high  voice  in  a  monotonous  sing-  the   very   river   to   its   deeps !      A   rising 

song  now  rang  out  behind  him  and  came  sheet  of  water,  which  curved  over  him, 

across  the  water  with  a  distinctness  that  fell     down     upon     him,     blinded     him, 

pierced   and   subdued   all   other   sounds,  strangled  him !     The  cannon  had  taken 

even   the   beating   of   the   ripples   in   his  a  hand  in  the  game.     As  he  shook  his 

ears.     Although  no  soldier,  he  had  fre-  head    free    from   the    commotion   of    the 

quented    camps    enough    to    know    the  smitten    water    he    heard    the    deflected 

dread    significance    of    that    deliberate,  shot    humming   through    the    air   ahead, 

drawling,     aspirated     chant ;     the     lieu-  and   in  an  instant   it   was   cracking  and 

tenant   on   shore   was   taking   a   part   in  smashing  the  branches  in  the  forest  be- 

the   morning's   work.      How   coldly   and  yond. 

pitilessly — with  what  an  even,  calm  into-  "  They   will   not   do   that   again,"   he 

nation,    presaging    and    enforcing    tran-  thought;  "the  next  time  they  will  use  a 

quillity    in    the    men — with    what    accu-  charge  of  grape.      I  must  keep  my  eye 

rately     measured     intervals     fell     those  upon  the   gun;   the  smoke  will   apprise 

cruel  words :  me — the  report  arrives  too  late ;  it  lags 

"  Attention,        company !         Shoulder  behind    the    missile.      That    is    a    good 

arms!     Ready!     Aim!     Fire!"  gun." 

Farquhar   dived — dived   as   deeply   as  Suddenly    he     felt     himself     v/hirled 

he  could.     The  water  roared  in  his  ears  round  and  round — spinning  like  a  top. 

like  the  voice  of  Niagara,  yet  he  heard  The   water,    the   banks,    the    forest,    the 

the  dulled  thunder  of   the  volley,   and,  now  distant  bridge,   fort,   and  men — all 

rising    again    toward    the    surface,    met  were  commingled  and  blurred.     Objects 

shining    bits    of    metal,    singularly    flat-  were   represented   by   their   colors   only; 

tened,      oscillating     slowly     downward,  circular    horizontal    streaks    of    color — 

Some  of  them  touched  him  on  the  face  that    was    all    he    saw.      He    had    been 

and   hands,    then    fell   away,    continuing  caught     in     a    vortex    and     was     being 

their  descent.     One  lodged  between  his  whirled   on  with   a  velocity  of   advance 

collar  and  neck;   it  was  uncomfortably  and  gyration  which  made  him  giddy  and 

warm,  and  he  snatched  it  out.  sick. .    In  a  few  moments  he  was  flung 

As  he  rose  to  the  surface,  gasping  for  upon  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  left 

breath,  he  saw  that  he  had  been  a  long  bank  of   the  stream — the  southern  bank 

time   under   water;    he    was    perceptibly  — and  behind  a  projecting  point,  which 

farther   down  stream — nearer  to   safety,  concealed   him   from  his   enemies.     The 

The    soldiers    had    almost    finished    re-  sudden  arrest  of  his  motion,  the  abrasion 

loading;   the  metal   ramrods  flashed  all  of  one  of  his  hands  on  the  gravel,  re- 

at   once   in   the   sunshine   as   they   were  stored   him,   and  he  wept   with  delight, 

drawn   from  the  barrels,   turned   in  the  He  dug  his  fingers  into  the  sand,  threw 

air,  and  thrust  into  their  sockets.     The  it   over   himself   in  handfuls,   and   audi- 

two  sentinels  fired  again,  independently  bly  blessed  it.     It  looked  like  diamonds, 

and   ineffectually.  rubies,    emeralds;    he    could    think    of 

The  hunted  man  saw  all  this  over  his  nothing  beautiful  which  it  did  not  re- 
shoulder;  he  was  now  swimming  vigor-  semble.  The  trees  upon  the  bank  were 
ously  with  the  current.  His  brain  was  giant  garden  plants;  he  noted  a  den- 
as  energetic  as  his  arms  and  legs;  he  nite  order  in  their  arrangement,  inhaled 
thought  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the     fragrance     of     their     blooms.      A 

"  The  officer,"  he  reasoned,  "  will  not  strange,  roseate  light  shone  through  the 

make    that    martinet's    error    a    second  spaces  among  their  trunks,  and  the  wind 

time.     It  is  as  easy  to  dodge  a  volley  as  made    in    their    branches    the    music    of 

a  single  shot.     He  has  probably  already  eolian  harps.     He  had  no  wish  to  per- 
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feet  his  escape,  he  was  content  to  remain 
in  that  enchanting  spot  until  retaken. 

A  whiz  and  rattle  of  grapeshot  among 
the  branches  high  above  his  head  roused 
him  from  his  dream.  The  baffled  can- 
noneer had  fired  him  a  random  farewell. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  rushed  up  the 
sloping  bank,  and  plunged  into  the 
forest. 

All  that  day  he  traveled,  laying  his 
course  by  the  rounding  sun.  The  forest 
seemed  interminable;  nowhere  did  he 
discover  a  break  in  it,  not  even  a  wood- 
man's road.  He  had  not  known  that  he 
lived  in  so  wild  a  region.  There  was 
something  uncanny  in  the  revelation. 

By  nightfall  he  was  fatigued,  foot- 
sore, famishing.  The  thought  of  his 
wife  and  children  urged  him  on.  At 
last  he  found  a  road  which  led  him  in 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  right  direction. 
It  was  as  wide  and  straight  as  a  city 
street,  yet  it  seemed  untraveled.  No 
fields  bordered  it,  no  dwelling  anywhere. 
Not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a  dog 
suggested  human  habitation.  The  black 
bodies  of  the  trees  formed  a  straight 
wall  on  both  sides,  terminating  on  the 
horizon  in  a  point,  like  a  diagram  in  a 
lesson  in  perspective.  Overhead,  as  he 
looked  up  through  this  rift  in  the  wood, 
shone  great  golden  stars,  looking  un- 
familiar and  grouped  in  strange  constel- 
lations. He  was  sure  they  were  ar- 
ranged in  some  order  which  had  a  secret 
and  malign  significance.  The  wood  was 
full  of  noises,  among  which  he  distinctly 
heard  whispers  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

His  neck  was  in  pain,  and  lifting  his 


hand  to  it,  he  found  it  horribly  swollen. 
He  knew  that  it  had  a  circle  of  black 
where  the  rope  had  bruised  it.  His  eyes 
felt  congested ;  he  could  no  longer  close 
them.  His  tongue  was  swollen  with 
thirst ;  he  relieved  its  fever  by  thrust- 
ing it  forward  from  between  his  teeth 
into  the  cool  air.  How  softly  the  turf 
had  carpeted  the  untraveled  avenue — he 
could  no  longer  feel  the  roadway  be- 
neath his  feet ! 

Doubtless,  despite  his  suffering,  he 
had  fallen  asleep  while  walking,  for 
now  he  sees  another  scene — perhaps  he 
has  merely  recovered  from  a  delirium. 
He  stands  at  the  gate  of  his  own  home. 
All  is  as  he  left  it,  and  all  bright  and 
beautiful  in  the  morning  sunshine.  He 
must  have  traveled  the  entire  night. 
As  he  pushes  open  the  gate  and  passes 
up  the  wide  white  walk  he  sees  a  flutter 
of  female  garments ;  his  wife,  looking 
fresh  and  cool  and  sweet,  steps  down 
from  the  veranda  to  meet  him.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  she  stands  waiting, 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy,  an  attitude 
of  matchless  grace  and  dignity.  Ah, 
how  beautiful  she  is !  He  springs  for- 
ward with  extended  arms.  As  he  is 
about  to  clasp  her  he  feels  a  stunning 
blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck;  a 
blinding  white  light  blazes  all  about 
him,  with  a  sound  like  the  shock  of  a 
cannon — then  all  is  darkness  and 
silence ! 

Peyton  Farquhar  was  dead ;  his  body, 
with  a  broken  neck,  swung  gently  from 
side  to  side  beneath  the  timbers  of  the 
Owl  Creek  Bridge. 


THE  GIANT  AND  PYGMY  OF  BOOKLAND. 


THE  extremes  of  bookland  which 
meet  in  the  British  Museum  are 
each  remarkable  products  of  the 
art  of  book-making.  Difficulties  would 
seem  to  attend  the  perusal  of  either  of 
them,  though  of  a  widely  different  sort. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  largest  book  in 
the  world — an  atlas  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  seven  feet  high.  When  a  tall 
man  consults  it,  his  head  is  hidden  as  he 
stands  between  its  generous  leaves.  Its 
stout  binding  and  ponderous  clasps  make 


it  seem  as  substantial  as  the  walls  of  a 
room. 

The  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  a 
tiny  "  Bijou  Almanac " — less  than  an 
inch  square,  bound  in  dainty  red  mo- 
rocco, and  easily  to  be  concealed  in  the 
finger  of  a  lady's  glove. 

These  two  extremes  of  the  printer's 
art  might  well  stand  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  amazing  thirty-seven 
miles  of  shelves  filled  with  books  which 
belong  to  the  great  English  library. 


The  Great   Southwest 


By   CHARLES   M.    HARVEY. 


The  Marvelous  Development,  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Commercial,  That  Is 

Now  in  Progress  in  the  States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  and 

the  Adjoining  Territories. 

Revised  from  Munsey's  Magazine  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  author  for  The  Scrap  Book. 

Editor's  Note. — In  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  great  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  the  Southwest  has  until  lately  been  commonly  neglected.  Gold  sent  men  rushing 
first  to  the  mountain  States.  Then  grain  led  them  to  the  prairie  States.  With  the  more 
fertile  wheat  lands  fully  occupied,  there  has  of  late  been  a  tendency  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  But  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  development,  commercial  and  industrial, 
as  well  as  agricultural,  has  been  going  on  in  the  Southwest.  The  progress  made  in  Texas 
during  the  last  few  years  is  simply  astounding. 


UNKNOWN  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  new  empire  is  being 
planted  in  the  Southwest. 
Much  is  written  about  the 
thousands  who  are  crossing  the  Canadian 
frontier  and  settling  in  Manitoba,  As- 
siniboia,  and  Alberta;  but  very  little  is 
heard  about  the  tens  of  thousands  from 
the  Northwest  and  the  Middle  West, 
from  the  East  and  Europe,  who  are 
moving  into  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  the 
Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona. 

The  officials  of  the  railways  running 
into  this  latter  region  could  tell  a  little 
of  this  story  if  they  wished  to.  Last 
year,  from  April  to  November,  some- 
thing like  a  million  dollars  was  paid  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Sante  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Tex- 
as railways,  for  fares  by  seekers  of  homes 
in  the  Southwest.  About  one-third  of 
these  prospectors  become  permanent  set- 
tlers. The  money  put  into  farms,  into 
manufacturing  industries,  and  into  busi- 
ness of  various  sorts  in  that  region,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  railway  of- 
ficials   and   of   immigration   agents,    has 


amounted  during  the  past  twelve  months 
to  fully  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

The   Empire  State  of  the   Future. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  State  of 
Texas — as  she  was,  as  she  is,  and  as  she 
will  be.  Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845, 
newly  baptized  with  blood  in  her 
struggle  against  the  Mexicans,  she  then 
contained  little  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  To-day  she  has 
three  and  a  half  millions,  and  ranks 
fifth  among  the  States,  having  passed 
Missouri  since  the  last  census.  Only 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  are  now  ahead  of  her.  If  all  these 
States  continue  to  advance  in  popula- 
tion at  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years, 
she  will  pass  Ohio  before  1920,  Illinois 
by  1930,  and  Pennsylvania  by  1940.  Be- 
fore 1950  she  will  have  outstripped  New 
York  and  will  be  the  Empire  State  of 
the  Union. 

In  spite  of  her  more  than  twenty-fold 
increase  during  the  past  six  decades, 
Texas  is  still,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
sparsely  settled  region.  She  has  as  yet 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  population  her 
generous  soil  could  support.  Remem- 
ber that  she  is  larger  than  France  or 
Germany,  larger  than  two  Italys  or  two 
Great    Britains.      When    she    became    a 
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State  she  had  two  square  miles  of  land 
for  each  of  her  inhabitants.  She  now 
has  about  thirteen  people  to  each  square 
mile.  The  State  of  New  York  has  one 
hundred  and  sixty  people  to  the  square 
mile,  and  is  steadily  growing  in  popula- 
tion. Massachusetts  has  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  to  the  square  mile,  and 
is  steadily  growing.  Belgium  has  five 
hundred  and  ninety  to  the  square  mile, 
and  is  steadily  growing.  England  has 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  the 
square  mile,  and  is  steadily  growing.  If 
the  present  ratio  of  increase  continues, 
think  of  the  incalculable  growth  that  the 
coming  years  will  bring  to  the  great 
Southwestern  State ! 

If  Texas  were  peopled  as  densely  as 
New  York  State,  she  w^ould  have  forty- 
two  million  inhabitants — more  than  ten 
times  what  she  has.  Settled  as  closely 
as  Massachusetts,  she  would  have  one 
hundred  millions ;  as  closely  as  England, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions.  This 
American  State  is  destined  to  rank  with 
the  powers  of  the  world. 

Remarkable  as  was  the  showing  that 
Texas  made  at  the  last  census,  other  por- 
tions of  the  Southwest  could  point  to  a 
still  more  phenomenal  gain.  While  the 
population  of  the  Lone  Star  State  ad- 
vanced thirty-six  per  cent  between  1890 
and  1900,  that  of  Arizona  rose  one  hun- 
dred and  five  per  cent,  that  of  the  Indian 
Territory  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
per  cent,  and  that  of  Oklahoma  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  forty-four  per 
cent  in  the  ten  years. 

Texas   Now  Leads  in   Railways. 

From  1870  till  1904  Illinois  had  a 
larger  number  of  miles  of  railway  than 
any  other  State.  In  1904  Texas  passed 
Illinois.  On  March  1,  1906,  the  great 
Southwestern  State  had  approximately 
twelve  thousand  miles  of  main  railway 
track,  or  over  two  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
cess of  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  in  this 
order,  stand  below  Illinois  in  railway 
mileage.  New  York's  total  at  the  same 
date  being  a  little  short  of  nine  thousand 
miles. 

In  recent  years,  about  half  of  the 
country's  entire  new  railway  mileage  has 
been  built  in  the  Southwest.  The  in- 
crease of  mileage  between  1897  and  the 


end  (.f  1903  was  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  for  the  United  States.  It  was  ten 
per  cent  in  the  Middle  States,  seven  per 
cent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  three  per  cent 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  was  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  in  the  section  comprising 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Texas,  and  New^  Mexico.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  significant  in- 
dex of  advancing  wealth,  population, 
and  industry. 

The   Land  of  Corn   and  Cotton. 

The  Southwest  at  this  moment  is  en- 
joying a  prosperity  unexampled  in  its 
annals.  Last  year's  yield  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  cotton  proved  better  than  was  ex- 
pected early  in  the  season,  the  corn  crop 
being  particularly  good.  Land  values 
have  doubled  in  much  of  this  region 
during  the  past  five  years;  though  prices 
are  still  so  much  below  those  prevailing 
in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana  that  the  inrush  from 
those  States  continues  to  be  large. 

Traveling  salesmen  report  better  busi- 
ness in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  their 
neighbors  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
West.  More  visitors  came  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  from  the  Southwestern 
States  and  Territories  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  in  proportion 
to  population — which  was  a  good  test  of 
that  region's  financial  condition. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  wdien  the  South 
was  proclaiming  cotton  to  be  king,  cot- 
ton's realm  was  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States.  But  Texas  now  produces  nearly 
a  third  of  the  country's  entire  crop.  Her 
recent  average  has  been  about  three  mil- 
lion bales ;  last  year  the  yield  was  a  little 
less  than  that.  The  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  are  beginning  to  figure 
prominently  in  cotton  production.  Cot- 
ton accounts  for  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Southwest.  More  and  more  the 
farmers  of  that  region  are  raising  other 
crops  for  a  living,  and  using  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  cotton-fields  as  a  surplus 
fund. 

What   Statehood   Will    Mean. 

Statehood,  of  course,  will  give  a  new 
imj^etus  to  the  growth  of  the  Territories 
of  the  Southwest,  attracting  settlers  and 
capital.      It    is    practically    certain    that 
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Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  are 
shortly  to  become  a  State  under  the  name 
of  Oklahoma.  The  political  future  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  more  prob- 
lematical, being  a  subject  of  controversy 
at  Washington  as  this  is  written.  It  is 
variously  proposed  to  admit  each  Terri- 
tory separately,  to  admit  New  Mexico 
while  excluding  her  sister  Territory,  or 
to  unite  them  into  a  single  State,  prob- 
ably under  the  title  of  Arizona.  The 
question  will  have  been  settled  before 
this  reaches  the  reader,  unless  its  settle- 
ment is  postponed  to  a  later  session  of 
Congress. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  will  start  with 
a  population  of  fully  a  million  and  a 
half — about  equal  to  that  of  California, 
and  considerably  above  that  of  such 
commonwealths  as  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  or  Maryland.  If  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  should  be  united,  they  will 
have  about  half  a  million  inhabitants. 
In  area  they  will  form  the  second  State 
in  the  Union,  inferior  only  to  Texas. 

The  Growth  of  the  Gulf   Ports. 

Through  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  Gulf  ports  as  outlets  for  the  coun- 
try's merchandise,  the  Southwest  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  gainer.  As  com- 
pared with  1904,  there  was  a  larger  gain 
in  the  exports  by  the  ports  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  1905  than  the  Atlantic 
ports  showed. 

This  gain  is  due  to  several  causes. 
More  and  more  the  great  railways  are 
establishing  terminals  at  the  Gulf  out- 
lets. From  the  chief  productive  centers 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  distances 
to  these  points  are  shorter  than  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  grades  are  easier.  In 
population,  productivity,  and  general  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  importance,  the 
southern  end  of  the  vast  Mississippi  Val- 
ley is  growing  with  disproportionate  ra- 
pidity. The  Southwest's  pull  on  the 
population  center  of  the   United  States 


is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
decade  ending  with  1900  that  point 
moved  fourteen  miles  westward  and 
three  miles  southward. 

The  center  of  the  country's  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  of  oats,  and  the  center 
of  the  total  area  in  the  country's  farms, 
are  now  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
center  of  the  production  of  cotton,  now 
on  the  western  verge  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  center  of  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  now  in  the  western  part 
of  Illinois,  will  cross  the  big  river  before 
1910.  More  than  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  country's  exports  already  originate 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Galveston   and   the   Panama   Canal. 

For  all  the  region  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  continental  divide  of  the 
Rockies,  the  Texas  ports,  chiefly  Galves- 
ton, will  be  the  natural  outlets  to  the 
sea.  In  aggregate  value  of  merchandise 
exports  Galveston  has  left  Charleston, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  far 
behind.  In  the  last  calendar  year  she 
stood  third  among  American  ports  in  the 
value  of  her  merchandise  shipments, 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  being  the 
only  two  ahead  of  her.  She  has  gained 
so  rapidly  on  New  Orleans  in  recent 
years,  and  the  Crescent  City  led  her  by 
so  slight  a  margin  in  1905,  that  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  next  Decem- 
ber it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Texas  seaport  will  take  second  place. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Panama  Canal  will  bring  to 
the  United  States  by  giving  us  a  short 
cut  to  the  Pacific  littoral  of  our  own  con- 
tinent, to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  Asia  and  Australia.  Un- 
doubtedly the  isthmian  waterway  will 
open  new  markets  to  Galveston  and 
other  Texas  ports,  and  will  be  a  power- 
ful influence  in  enabling  the  Southwest 
to  score  further  industrial  and  commer- 
cial conquests. 


K^E  who  allows  his  happiness  to  depend  too  much  on  reason,  who  submits  his 
Jl  f  pleasures  to  examination,  and  desires  enjoyments  only  of  the  most  refined 
nature,  too  often  ends  by  not  having  any  at  all. — Cbamfort. 
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HOW  MELODRAMA  WAS 

ECLIPSED  BY  TRUTH. 


COINCIDENCES     IN     PARIS     COURT. 


Official's  Attempt  to  Convict  His  Unrecog- 
nized  Son   Was   Interrupted   by   Wife 
He  Deserted  Many  Years  Before. 


COINCIDENCE— chance,  play  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  human  history. 
Fate  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing; 
so  is  luck.  All  these  words  are  merely 
our  puny  euphemisms  for  X,  the  unknown 
quantity. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  the  story  of  a 
remarkable  coincidence  is  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice.  A  stranger  incident  never  oc- 
curred, however,  than  this  one,  the  account 
of  which  we  have  unearthed  in  an  old  copy 
of  the  Chronique  de  Paris. 

A  youth  of  about  nineteen  was  brought 
to  trial  for  having  broken  the  window  of 
a  baker's  shop  and  stolen  a  two-pound  loaf. 

The  Judge — "  Why  did  you  steal  the 
loaf?" 

Prisoner — "I   was  driven  by  hunger." 

"  Why  did  you  not  buy  it?  " 

"  Because  I  had  no  money." 

"  But  you  have  a  gold  ring  on  your  fin- 
ger;  why  did  you  not   sell  it?" 

"  I  am  a  foundling;  when  I  was  taken 
from  the  bank  of  a  ditch,  this  ring  was 
suspended  from  my  neck  by  a  silken  cord, 
and  I  kept  it  in  the  hope  of  thereby  dis- 
covering at  least  who  were  my  parents; 
I  cannot  dispose  of  it." 

The  procureur  du  roi  (king's  attorney) 
made  a  violent  speech  against  the  prisoner, 
who  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  five  years.  Immediately 
upon  this,  a  woman,  more  worn  down  by 
poverty  than  age,  came  forward  and  made 
the  following  declaration: 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  Twenty  years 
ago  a  young  woman  was  married  to  a 
young  man  of  the  same  town,  who  after- 
ward abandoned  her.  Poor  and  distressed, 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  child  to  the 
care  of  Providence.  The  child  has  since 
grown  up,  and  the  woman  and  the  husband 
have  grown  older;  the  child  in  poverty, 
the  woman  in  misery,  and  her  husband  in 
prosperity.  They  are  all  three  now  in 
court.  The  child  is  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner whom  you  have  just  pronounced 
guilty;  the  mother  is  myself;  and  there 
sits  the  father!  "  pointing  to  the  king's 
attorney. 


THE  FIRST  SIGHT 

OF  A  WHITE  FACE. 


HUNTING    DOWN    THE   SHY    NEGRITO. 


How  Albert  Grubauer  Won  the  Confidence 

of  a  Timid  People  Who  Had   Never 

Before  Seen  a   European. 


IN  the  mountains  of  northern  Malacca 
and  southern  Siam  dwells  a  tribe  of 
dwarf  Negritos  who,  until  a  few  months 
ago,  knew  nothing  of  the  white  man  and 
his  ways.  From  their  hunting  grounds 
they  could  almost  see  the  foreign  ships 
steam  through  Malacca  Straits.  Certain 
conveniences  obtainable  only  from  the 
whites  had  reached  them  through  inter- 
mediate tribes;  for  example,  they  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  Swedish 
safety  matches,  yet  no  white  man  had  ever 
come  in  contact  with  them. 

A  German  botanist,  Albert  Grubauer, 
not  long  ago  set  out  to  make  acquaintance 
with  these  shy  people.  With  a  few  native 
servants  he  stole  quietly  up  into  the  moun- 
tains.     For   some   time   their   patience   was 
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rewarded  only  with  disappointment,  but  at 
last  one  morning  they  came  upon  a  party 
of  the  little  men.  The  Negritos  dropped 
the  bundles  of  rattan  they  were  carrying 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  under- 
growth. 

The  German  and  his  men  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  to  do  in  such  a  case,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  summarizing  the  story 
from  the  elaborate  account  in  a  German 
scientific  journal.  They  were  not  to  go 
an  inch  in  pursuit.  No  weapon  was  to  be 
shown.  One  of  the  men  who  could  speak 
a  little  of  the  native  dialect  aired  his  ac- 
complishment in  the  gentlest  way.  The 
white  man  was  their  good  friend  and  had 
come  to  see  them.  And  what  wonderful 
presents  he  had  brought  for  his  friends! 
The  white  man  and  his  servants  extended 
their  arms,  which  were  loaded  with  bright 
cottons,  strings  of  beads,  many  colored 
necklaces,  tobacco  and  other  tempting  ar- 
ticles whose  merits  were  extolled  by  the 
spokesman  with  all  the  eloquence  he  could 
command. 

They  knew  the  natives  were  behind  the 
bushes  looking  at  the  tempting  sight  and 
listening  to  the  exhortation.  Then  the 
visitors  sat  down,  still  holding  out  the 
beautiful  presents.  Finally,  an  old  man, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  bush.  He  broke  off  a  green  twig 
and  held  it  up.  It  was  a  sign  of  peace  and 
the  white  man  nodded  to  him.  The  ice 
was  broken.  The  Negrito  approached  the 
European,  they  shook  hands,  some  of  the 
presents  were  distributed  and  the  visitors 
became  the  guests  of  the  little  mountain- 
eers. They  were  passed  on  from  one  group 
to  another  till  Grubauer,  after  a  considera- 
ble time,  had  completed  his  studies. 


HOW  THEY  CONSTRUCT 

ENGLISH  IN  BELGIUM. 


A   REQUEST  TO   "TWIRL  THE   PAGE." 


American    Postage-Stamp    Collectors    Are 

Amused,   When    Not    Puzzled,   by  a 

Queenly  Worded  Circular. 


"T^NGLISH  as  she  is  Japanned"  occa- 
l"-*  sionally  appears  on  the  shop  signs 
of  Yokohama,  Tokyo,  and  other  Japanese 
cities,  to  amuse  travelers  from  America  and 
England.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  search 
the  Orient  for  odd  perversions  of  the  lan- 
guage. As  near  a  country  as  Belgium  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  following  circular, 
which  has  lately  been  received  by  many 
American  philatelists: 


"  Seek  you  good  Correspondents  extra- 
European?  Want  you  Postage  Stamps 
from  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Oceania?    Sent 

immediately  and  advertisement  for  the 

Extra-European  Directory,  4,000  addresses 
of     Philatelists,     residing    abroad     Europa. 

Work's  price,  book  in  8  deg.   stitched, 

The  advertisements  sind  inserted  opposite 
the  country  selected  by  you.  .  .  .  One 
Justificative  copy  gratis." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  further 
instruction  to  English  and  American  read- 
ers to  "  Twirl  the  page,  please." 


PRACTICAL  JOKING  OF 

EUGENE  VIVIER. 


"A   MOST  GENTLEMANLY   EMPEROR.' 


How  the  Calf  Which  This  Famous  Horn- 
player  Put  in   His  Apartment  Became 
in  Time  an  Ox. 


HENRY  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS, 
a  London  journalist,  who  died  a 
short  time  ago,  published  in  1900  a  volume 
of  "  Personal  Recollections  "  which  is  very 
much  alive  with  anecdotes  of  men  of  the 
past  generation.  Considerable  space  is 
given  to  a  man  who  is  now  almost  unre- 
membered — Eugene  Vivier,  the  hornplayer, 
"  the  most  charming  of  men  and  the  spoiled 
child  of  nearly  every  court  in  Europe." 
Vivier  is  the  man  who  said  of  Napoleon 
III,  "  He  is  the  most  gentlemanly  emperor 
I  know." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you?  "  said  this  gen- 
tlemanly emperor  one  day,  when  Vivier 
had  gone  to  see  him  at  the  Tuileries. 

"  Come  out  on  the  balcony  with  me, 
sire,"  replied  the  genial  cynic.  "  Some  of 
my  creditors  are  sure  to  be  passing,  and 
it  will  do  me  good  to  be  seen  in  conversa- 
tion with  your  majesty." 

Vivier  was  a  confirmed  practical  joker. 
Once,  while  riding  in  an  omnibus,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  mad. 

He  indulged  in  the  wildest  gesticulations, 
and  then,  as  if  in  despair,  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket.  The  conductor  was  called 
upon  by  acclamation  to  interfere,  and  Viv- 
ier was  on  the  point  of  being  disarmed 
when  suddenly  he  broke  the  pistol  in  two, 
handed  half  to  the  conductor  and  began  to 
eat  the  other  half  himself.  It  was  .made  of 
chocolate! 

Vivier  could  not  bear  to  see  people  in  a 
hurry.  According  to  him,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  life  worth  hurrying  for;  and,  living 
on   the    Boulevard,   just    opposite    the    Rue 
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Vivienne,  he  was  much  annoyed  at  seeing 
so  many  persons  hastening,  toward  six 
o'clock,  to  the  post-office  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse. 

He  determined  to  pay  them  out,  and  for 
that  purpose  bought  a  calf,  which  he  took 
up  to  his  apartments  at  night,  and  exhib- 
ited the  next  afternoon  at  a  few  minutes 
before  six  o'clock  on  the  balcony  of  his 
second  floor.  In  spite  of  their  eagerness 
to  catch  the  post,  many  persons  could  not 
help  stopping  to  look  at  the  calf. 

Soon  a  crowd  collected  and  messengers 
stayed  their  steps  in  order  to  gaze  at  the 
unwonted  apparition.  Six  o'clock  struck, 
and  soon  after  a  number  of  men  who  had 
missed  the  post  returned  in  an  irritated 
condition,  and,  stopping  before  Vivier's 
house,  shook  their  fists  at  him.  Vivier 
went  down  to  them  and  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  insolence. 

"  We  were  not  shaking  our  fists  at  you," 
replied  the  enraged  ones,  "  but  at  that 
calf." 

"Ah!  You  know  him,  then?"  returned 
Vivier.     "  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

In  time  Vivier's  calf  became  the  subject 
of  a  legend,  according  to  which  the  animal 
(still  in  Vivier's  apartments)  grew  to  be 
an  ox,  and  so  annoyed  the  neighbors  by 
his  lowing  that  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
insisted  on  its  being  sent  away.  Vivier 
told  him  to  come  and  take  it,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  calf  of  other  days  had 
grown  to  such  a  size  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  it  down-stairs. 


ARTERIES  AND  VEINS 

AS  A  RACE-COURSE. 


MILEAGE     OF     THE     HUMAN     BLOOD. 


One  Little  Red  Corpuscle  May  Travel  One 

Hundred   and   Sixty-Eight   Miles 

in    a    Single    Day. 


THE  speed  at  which  the  blood  circulates 
in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  a  healthy 
man  is  something  surprising.  All  day 
long,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  round 
trips  continue  from  the  heart  to  the  extrem- 
ities and  back  again.  The  red  blood  cor- 
puscles travel  like  boats  in  a  stream,  going 
to  this  or  that  station  for  such  service 
as  they  have  to  perform;  and  the  white 
corpuscles,  the  phagocytes,  dart  hither  and 
thither  like  patrol  boats,  ready  to  arrest 
any  contraband  cargo  of  disease  germs. 

The    mileage    of    the    blood     circulation 
reveals  some  astounding  facts   in   our  per- 


sonal history.  Thus  it  has  been  calculated 
that,  assuming  the  heart  to  beat  sixty-nine 
times  a  minute  at  ordinary  heart  pressure, 
the  blood  goes  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  seven  yards  in  the  minute,  or  seven 
miles  per  hour,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  per  day  and  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  year.  If 
a  man  of  eighty-four  years  of  age  could 
have  one  single  blood  corpuscle  floating 
in  his  blood  all  his  life  it  would  have  trav- 
eled in  that  same  time  five  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight  miles. 


SOME  MICROSCOPIC 

EUROPEAN  REPUBLICS. 


ONE  IS  IN  THE  LOWER  PYRENEES. 


It    Lies    Between    France    and    Spain,    and 

Every  Army   in    Europe   Has   Rumbled 

Pell-Mell    Past    Its   Wery    Doors. 


A  REPUBLIC  without  an  army— with- 
out a  navy — without  even  one  po- 
liceman— with  only  one  square  mile  of  ter- 
ritory, and  a  population  of  fifty:  who  can 
tell  what  its  name  is,  and  where  it  is  lo- 
cated ? 

Stranger  still,  it  has  stood  in  the  midst 
of  warring  nations,  and  yet  remained  as 
independent  as  the  United  States.  It  has 
heard  the  roar  of  Napoleon's  artillery. 
There  are  famous  battle-fields  on  the  north 
of  it  and  on  the  south.  Great  armies  from 
France  and  Spain  and  England  have  swung 
past  it  on  all  sides.  Vast  nations  have 
arisen  and  gone  down  again  to  oblivion, 
and  yet  this  baby  republic  goes  on  for 
centuries — without  growth  and  without 
death. 

Goust — which  is  the  name  of  this  won- 
derful little  atom  among  the  nations  of 
Europe — is  situated  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
between  France  and  Spain. 

For  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  Goust 
has  elected  a  president  every  seven  years, 
and  its  independence  has  been  recognized 
by  both  France  and  Spain. 

There  are  two  tiny  republics  in  Italy — 
the  famous  little  state  of  San  Marino,  and 
the  less-known  islet  of  Tavolara.  The  lat- 
ter did  not  become  a  republic  until  re- 
cently. In  1830  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  island  was  conceded  by  Charles  Al- 
bert, King  of  Sardinia,  to  the  Bartoleoni 
family,   whose   head   became    King    Paul    I. 

He  was  likewise  Paul  the  last,  for  on 
his    death,    in    1882,    he    requested    that    his 
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title  should  be  buried  with  him  and  that 
the  kingdom  be  turned  into  a  republic.  A 
constitution  was  accordingly  drawn  up, 
and  under  its  terms  a  president,  with  a 
council  of  six,  is  elected  every  six  years, 
all  adults,  male  or  female,  casting  a  ballot. 
No  salary  is  paid  either  to  the  president 
or  the  members  of  his  council. 


WEIGHTS  OF  THE  SEXES 

AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


MEN  ARE  FATTEST  AT  FORTY. 


Average     Weights     of     Humanity     Differ 
More    Markedly    in    Relation   to   Age 
and  Sex  Than   Is  Supposed. 


IF  all  the  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  and  infants — black,  white,  yellow, 
brown  or  red — in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
could  be  weighed  on  the  same  scales,  the 
average  weight  would  be  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pounds  avoirdupois.  Six-pound  in- 
fants and  three-hundred-pound  giants  con- 
tribute to  the  average. 

Upon  the  average,  boys  at  birth  weigh 
a  little  more  and  girls  a  little  less  than 
seven  pounds.  For  the  first  twelve  years 
the  two  sexes  continue  nearly  equal  in 
weight,  but  beyond  that  age  the  boys  ac- 
quire a  decided  preponderance.  Young 
men  of  twenty  average  135  pounds,  while 
the  young  women  of  twenty  average  no 
pounds  each. 

Men  reach  their  heaviest  weight  at  about 
forty  years  of  age,  when  their  average 
weight  will  be  about  140  pounds;  but 
women  slowly  increase  in  weight  until  fifty 
years  of  age,  when  their  average  weight  will 
be  130  pounds.  Taking  the  men  and 
women  together,  their  weight  at  full 
growth  will  then  average  from  108  to  150 
pounds;  and  women  from  80  to  130  pounds. 


SPENDS  TEN  MONTHS 

GAZING  INTO  MIRROR. 


WOMAN'S   AVERAGE    IN    A    LIFETIME. 


German   Statisticians  Assert  That  a    Man 

Requires  Only  Seven  Months  for  This 

Employment. 


GERMAN  statisticians,  who  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  tendency  to  turn 
their  searchlights  on  subjects  that  might 
better    be    left   alone,    have    made    another 


little  incursion  into  the  field  of  woman's 
vanity.  In  short,  they  have  been  calculat- 
ing what  part  of  a  woman's  life  is  spent 
in  looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror. 

She  begins  as  a  rule  at  six  years.  From 
six  to  ten  she  has  a  daily  average  of  seven 
minutes.  From  ten  to  fifteen  she  devotes 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  her  glass. 

At  twenty  she  certainly  spends  thirty 
minutes  daily  admiring  herself,  and  when 
past  twenty  a  whole  hour. 

The  statisticians  are  tactful  enough  not 
to  say  when  a  woman  begins  to  take  less 
interest  in  her  personal  appearance,  but 
women  more  than  sixty  years  do  not,  they 
say,  spend  more  than  ten  minutes  daily  at 
their  mirrors.  All  this  time  reckoned  up — 
it  is  a  simple  sum  in  multiplication — makes 
seven  thousand  hours,  or  about  ten  months, 
at  the  mirror. 

Then  they  proceed  to  compare  the  time 
which  a  man — a  German  man — devotes  to 
this  occupation,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  average  is  seven  months. 


ANIMAL  ENDURANCE 

PUTS  MAN  TO  SHAME. 


DESPAIR  YIELDS  TO  COURAGE. 


Animals  and   Birds  Caught   in  Traps   Dis- 
play  Spartan    Fortitude,  and   Toads 
Imprisoned  in  Rocks  Grow  Fat. 


AT  a  time  when  six-day  bicycle  races, 
the  so-called  brutality  of  modern 
football,  and  endurance  tests  of  the  auto- 
mobile excite  such  a  degree  of  popular  in- 
terest throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
over  the  shoulder  occasionally  at  a  few 
records  made  by  some  mute  four-footed 
or  feathered  champions  who  have  estab- 
lished records  in  fields  in  which  Nature, 
herself,  as  umpire,  read  the  inexorable  law 
of  necessity. 

In  reviewing  some  remarkable  feats  of 
animal  endurance,  the  Chicago  News  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  dog  that  was  dug  out 
alive  from  a  rabbit-hole,  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
after  having  been  lost  for  a  fortnight. 

Continuing,  this  same  authority  says  that 
whales  and  eagles  come  at  the  head  of 
creatures  that  longest  survive  the  evils  to 
which  other  fishes  and  birds  are  heirs.  Yet 
a  whale  has  been  found  dead  from  a  dis- 
located jaw.  It  is  also  recorded  that  an 
elephant  died  as  a  result  of  gangrene  in 
one   of   its   feet. 

In  a  Scottish  deer  forest  not  long  ago 
a  stalking  party  came  across  a  magnificent 
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golden  eagle,  dead,  caught  in  a  fox  trap. 
He  had  been  caught  by  the  center  claw 
of  one  foot  and  had  died  of  exhaustion  in 
attempting  to  escape. 

By  his  side  were  two  grouse  and  a 
partly  eaten  hare  which  other  eagles  had 
brought  to  sustain  him  in  his  fight  for 
life.  If  a  rat  had  been  caught  by  his 
leg  in  a  trap  either  he  or  his  comrades 
would  have  bitten  ofT  the  imprisoned  limb 
and  released  him. 

The  poor  despised  toad  is  not  built  to 
stand  physical  violence,  but  he  would  fat- 
ten on  imprisonment.  Toads  imprisoned 
in  rocks  for  years — no  one  knows  how 
many — come  to  light  from  time  to  time, 
fat  and  well.  They  have  been  found  be- 
neath deposits  which,  according  to  all  ac- 
cepted ideas  of  geology,  must  have  been 
long  ages  in  process  of  formation.  Unless 
microbes,  carried  to  them  through  the 
pores  of  the  imprisoning  rock,  have  been 
their  fare,  it  is  certain,  according  to  natur- 
alists who  ought  to  know,  that  they  have 
eaten  nothing  for  an  unthinkable  period. 


EGGS  OF  VARIOUS 

FOWLS  MUCH  ALIKE. 


GOOSE'S     CONTAIN     MOST     PROTEIN. 


Despite   Old   Adage,    It   Requires   About   a 
Pound  of  Eggs  to   Equal   the   Nutri- 
ment In  a  Pound  of  Beefsteak. 


THE  white  of  an  egg  is  nearly  seven- 
eighths  water,  the  balance  being  pure 
albumen.  The  yolk  is  slightly  less  than 
one-half  water.  These  figures  apply  ap- 
proximately to  the  eggs  of  turkeys,  hens, 
geese,  ducks,  and  guinea-fowls. 

To  show  how  nearly  alike  the  eggs  of 
various  domestic  fowls  are  in  respect  to 
composition,  the  following  figures  are 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Hen's  egg — 50  per  cent  water,  16  per 
cent  "  protein,"  33  per  cent  fat. 

Duck's  egg — 46  per  cent  water,  17  per 
cent  "  protein,"  36  per  cent  fat. 

Goose  egg — 44  per  cent  water,  19  per 
cent  "  protein,"  36  per  cent  fat. 

Turkey  egg — 48  per  cent  water,  18  per 
cent  "  protein,"  ;^3  per  cent  fat. 

It  should  be  explained  that  "  protein  " 
is  the  stufT  that  goes  to  make  muscle  and 
blood.  Fat,  of  course,  is  fuel  for  running 
the  body-machine.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  eggs,  though  half,  or  nearly  half,  wa- 
ter, are  extremely  nutritious,  containing 
all    the   elements   reciuircd    for   the   building 


and  support  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
old  saying  that  an  egg  contains  as  much 
nutriment  as  a  pound  of  beefsteak  is  mani- 
festly very  far  from  correct.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  fact  to  estimate  a  pound  of 
eggs  as  equal  to  a  pound  of  lean  beef- 
steak in  nourishing  power. 


A  CHECK  FOR  THOUSANDS 
ON  A  PINE  SHINGLE. 


A     PIONEER     BANKER'S     READINESS. 


How   Joseph    C.    Palmer,   With    Some    Ex- 
traordinary  Material,  Wrote  for 
a  Large  Sum. 


MANY  different  substances  have  been 
used  to  send  communications 
through  the  mails,  from  bits  of  carved 
wood  to  leather  post-cards.  But  banks 
are  supposed  to  be  more  insistent  upon 
red  tape.  A  stamp  and  an  address  will 
satisfy  the  postal  authorities;  ink,  paper, 
and  indubitable  signature — these  are  requi- 
sites in  bank  paper.  Yet  in  new  countries 
it  is  frequently  obliged  to  put  up  with 
makeshifts.  Here  is  a  story  of  early  bank- 
ing in  California,  as  related  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin: 

Joseph  C.  Palmer,  a  California  pioneer, 
and  at  one  time  a  banker  and  politician 
in  the  early  days  of  California,  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  & 
Co.,  a  bank  which  did  an  immense  busi- 
ness, and  whose  influence  was  felt  through- 
out the  State. 

To  show  his  readiness  to  adopt  original 
methods  in  an  emergency,  it  is  related  that 
once  a  depositor  called  to  draw  a  large 
sum  of  money  (twenty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars) from  the  bank.  Mr.  Palmer's  signa- 
ture was  necessary,  but  he  had  been  called 
away  to  attend  to  some  duty  in  a  lumber- 
yard at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Thither  the  depositor  hastened  and  made 
known  his  wants  and  the  necessity  of 
having  them  attended  to  at  once.  Mr. 
Palmer  could  find  neither  pen,  pencil,  ink, 
nor  paper.  But  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  picked  up  a  shingle,  borrowed 
a  piece  of  red  chalk,  and  with  it  wrote 
a  check  on  the  shingle  in  large  and  distinct 
letters  for  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  good  when  presented  for  all 
the  money  the  depositor  had  in  bank,  and 
it  proved  an  exceedingly  good  advertise- 
ment for  Palmer.  It  gained  confidence 
for  the  original  genius  of  our  first  great 
banker,    whom    everybody    trusted. 


Robert  Emmet*s  Speech  of  Vindication. 


DOBERT  EMMET,  the  Irish  patriot,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1778,  and  was 
■■•  executed  for  treason  in  Dublin,  September  20,  1803.  A  prize-winner  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  an  eloquent  speaker  before  the  Historical  Society, 
he  lent  his  young  energies  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  with  a  devotion  that  was 
as  pure  and  unselfish  as  it  was  rash.  Traveling  on  the  Continent,  he  received 
from  Napoleon  I  a  promise  to  help  Ireland.  He  then  returned  secretly  to 
Ireland  and  made  plans  for  a  revolution.  An  abortive  uprising  occurred. 
Emmet,  with  a  mob  of  followers,  attempted  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  but  one 
volley  dispersed  his  rabble. 

He  fled  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  intending  to  escape  from  the  country, 
but  he  made  a  last  visit  to  his  sweetheart.  Miss  Curran,  and  was  captured. 
His  speeches  before  the  tribunal  which  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  are  models 
of  noble  and  eloquent  dignity.  Thomas  Moore,  Emmet's  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  inscribed  to  his  memory  a  touching  poem : 

Oh,  breathe  not  his  name — let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed, 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence  it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he  sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 

In  another  lyric,  which  begins  with  the  line  "  She  is  far  from  the  land 
where  her  young  hero  sleeps,"  Moore  alluded  to  the  sad  after-life  of  Miss 
Curran.  Her  story  was  also  told,  without  a  mention  of  her  name,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  "  The  Broken  Heart,"  which  may  be  found  in  "  The  Sketch 
Book." 


MY  LORDS:  What  have  I  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  on 
me,  according  to  law?  I 
have  nothing  to  say  that  can 
alter  your  predetermination,  nor  that 
it  will  become  me  to  say,  with  any 
view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sen- 
tence which  you  are  here  to  pronounce, 
and  I  must  abide  by.  But  I  have  that 
to  say,  which  interests  me  more  than  life, 
and  which  you  have  labored  to  destroy. 
I  have  much  to  say,  why  my  reputation 
should  be  rescued  from  the  load  of  false 
accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  it. 

Were  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after 
being  adjudged  guilty  by  your  tribunal, 
I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the 
fate  that  awaits  me  without  a  murmur ; 
but  the  sentence  of  law  which  delivers 


my  body  to  the  executioner  will,  through 
the  ministry  of  that  law,  labor,  in  its 
own  vindication,  to  consign  my  charac- 
ter to  obloquy :  for  there  must  be  guilt 
somewhere — whether  in  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  or  in  the  catastrophe,  posterity 
must  determine.  The  man  dies,  but  his 
memory  lives.  That  mine  may  not  per- 
ish— that  it  may  live  in  the  respect  of 
my  countrymen — I  seize  upon  this  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  myself  from  some 
of  the  charges  alleged  against  me.  When 
my  spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more 
friendly  port ;  when  my  shade  shall  have 
joined  the  bands  of  those  martyred 
heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood,  on  the 
scaffold  and  in  the  field,  in  defense  of 
their  country  and  virtue,  this  is  my  hope 
— I  wish  that  my  memory  and  name  may 
animate  those  who  survive  me,  while  I 
look  dowm  with  complacency  on  the  de- 
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struction  of  that  perfidious  government 
which  upholds  its  domination  by  blas- 
phemy of  the  Most  High,  which  displays 
its  power  over  man  as  over  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  which  sets  man  upon  his 
brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the  name 
of  God,  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow 
who  believes  or  doubts  a  little  more  or 
less  than  the  government  standard — a 
government  which  is  steeled  to  barbarity 
by  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  the  tears 
of  the  widows  which  its  cruelty  has 
made. 

I  swear  by  the  throne  of  heaven,  be- 
fore which  I  must  shortly  appear — by 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  patriots  who 
have  gone  before  me — that  my  conduct 
has  been,  through  all  this  peril,  and  all 
my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  con- 
victions which  I  have  uttered,  and  no 
other  view  than  that  of  the  emancipation 
of  my  country  from  the  superinhuman 
oppression  under  which  she  has  so  long, 
and  too  patiently,  travailed ;  and  that  I 
confidently  and  assuredly  hope  (wild 
and  chimerical  as  it  may  appear)  that 
there  are  still  union  and  strength  in  Ire- 
land to  accomplish  this  noble  enterprise. 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to 
charge  me  with  dishonor ;  let  no  man  at- 
taint my  memory  by  believing  that  I 
could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that 
of  my  country's  liberty  and  independ- 
ence ;  or  that  I  could  have  become  the 
pliant  minion  of  power,  in  the  oppres- 
sion or  the  miseries  of  my  countrymen. 
I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign 
oppressor,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
would  resist  the  domestic  tyrant ;  in  the 
dignity  of  freedom,  I  would  have  fought 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and 
her  enemies  should  enter  only  by  pass- 
ing over  my  lifeless  corpse.  Am  I,  who 
lived  but  for  my  country,  and  who  have 
subjected  myself  to  the  vengeance  of  the 


jealous  and  wrathful  oppressor,  and  to 
the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give 
my  countrymen  their  rights — am  I  to  be 
loaded  with  calumny,  and  not  to  be  suf- 
fered to  resent  or  repel  it?  No! — God 
forbid ! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dea'd 
participate  in  the  concerns  and  cares  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this  tran- 
sitory life — O  ever  dear  and  venerated 
shade  of  my  departed  father,  look  down 
with  scrutiny  on  the  conduct  of  your 
suffering  son ;  and  see  if  I  have  even 
for  a  moment  deviated  from  those  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  patriotism  which 
it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youth- 
ful mind,  and  for  an  adherence  to  which 
I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life ! 

My  lords,  you  are  all  impatient  for 
the  sacrifice.  The  blood  which  you  seek 
is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors 
which  surround  your  victim;  it  circu- 
lates warmly  and  unruffled  through  the 
channels  which  God  created  for  noble 
purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent  to  de- 
stroy for  purposes  so  grievous  that  they 
cry  to  heaven !  Be  yet  patient !  I  have 
but  a  few  words  more  to  say.  I  am  going 
to  my  silent  grave ;  my  lamp  of  life  is 
nearly  extinguished ;  my  race  is  run ;  the 
grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink 
into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request 
to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world — 
it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no 
man  write  my  epitaph;  for,  as  no  one 
who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindi- 
cate them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance 
asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose 
in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  re- 
main uninscribed,  until  other  times,  and 
other  men,  can  do  justice  to  my  charac- 
ter. When  my  country  shall  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph 
be  written !     I  have  done. 


Mortality*  It  takes  twenty  months  to  bring  man  from  the  state  of  embryo,  and 
from  that  of  a  mere  animal,  as  he  is  in  his  first  infancy,  to  the 
point  when  his  reason  begins  to  dawn.  It  has  taken  thirty  centuries  to  know  his 
structure ;  it  would  take  an  eternity  to  know  something  of  his  soul :  it  takes  but 
an  instant  to  kill  him. — Toltairc* 


The  Rivals. 


By  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 


HTHE  late  historian,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  whose  name  for  a  large  part  of  the 
'■■  last  century  was  connected  with  historical  authorship  and  with  wood 
engraving,  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  February  12,  1813,  and 
died  June  3,  1891.  When  a  very  young  man  he  became  editor  of  a  local  paper 
in  Poughkeepsie,  and,  afterward,  with  Barritt,  under  the  familiar  signature  of 
"  Lossing  and  Barritt,"  did  a  very  large  amount  of  the  wood  engraving  cur- 
rent a  generation  or  more  ago. 

Inspired  by  his  editorial  and  art  experience,  he  began  early  to  visit  the 
places  made  notable  by  the  battles  and  memorable  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Of  buildings  connected  therevvith,  or  of  their  falling  ruins,  he  made 
sketches.  Out  of  this  activity  came  his  famous  and  still  excellent  work,  "  The 
Field  Book  of  the  Revolution."  The  history  of  our  subsequent  wars  he  also 
treated;  and  it  was  history  chiefly  that  engaged  his  pen.  The  one  exception 
was  his  publication  of  the  Casket,  in  1836  or  thereabouts,  which  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  the  Nation,  was  a  very  creditable  literary  and  family  maga- 
zine, conducted  in  a  popular  way,  when  magazines  in  this  country  were  few 
and  unimportant.  One  does  not  find,  in  any  account  of  him  apart  from  this 
venture  of  possibly  not  over  three  years'  duration,  that  he  left  his  purely  his- 
torical themes. 

Very  recently,  however,  The  Scrap  Book  came  across  a  somewhat  ro- 
mantic story,  with  a  touch  and  climax  of  art  and  love  in  it,  which  is  the 
product  of  his  pen ;  though  its  style  is  a  little  more  ambitious  and  florid  than 
the  one  for  which  he  was  noted.  It  tells,  with  much  liberty  of  embellishment, 
the  thrilling  anecdote  of  the  contest  of  the  Grecian  artists,  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius.  As  it  was  interesting  sixty  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  (in 
1846),  doubtless  it  may  have  some  interest  now. 


ZEUXIS  was  the  pride  and  boast 
of  Athens.  His  pencil  had 
no  rival,  and  thrice  he  had 
been  crowned  victor  of  the 
Olympic  games.  The  dwell- 
^"^""^  ings  of  the  rich  and  noble, 
and  the  shrines  and  temples  of  the  gods, 
were  decorated  with  the  fruits  of  his 
genius.  He  was  courted  by  the  wise  and 
powerful.  Artists  and  magi  came  from 
distant  cities  to  look  upon  the  Athenian 
painter,  whose  name  was  sounded  world- 
wide. 

Even  the  proud  ruler  of  Palmyra,  the 
"  Tadmor  of  the  wilderness,"  sent  a 
deputation  of  nobles  to  invite  his  pres- 
ence at  the  Palmyrene  court.  Contem- 
porary artists  acknowledged  his  superi- 
ority; and  Apollodorus,  the  father  of 
Athenian  painters,  declared  that  Zeuxis 
had  "  stolen  the  cunning  from  all  the 
rest."       Thus     flattered     and     caressed. 


Zeuxis  became  proud  and  haughty.  He 
found  no  rival,  for  he  knew  no  equal. 

The  Agonothetai  employed  him  to 
paint  a  wrestler  or  champion,  to  adorn 
the  peristylium  of  the  Gymnasia.  As- 
sembled thousands  gave  a  simultaneous 
shout  of  applause  when  the  picture  was 
exhibited  on  the  first  day  of  the  games. 
The  victors  in  the  chariot-race,  the  dis- 
cus, the  cestus,  and  the  athletae,  were  al- 
most forgotten  amid  the  general  admira- 
tion of  the  picture  of  Zeuxis.  Conscious 
of  his  superiority,  the  artist,  with  pedan- 
tic egotism,  wrote  beneath  his  picture, 
"  Invisurus  aliquis  facilius  quam  imita- 
turus!" — "Sooner  envied  than  equaled!" 

This  inscription  met  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
scure youth,  who  resolved  to  prove  its 
falsity. 

The  third  day  of  the  games  had  termi- 
nated. The  last  rays  of  the  sun  yet  lin- 
gered on  the  Acropolis,   and   burnished 
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the  crest  of  hoary  Olympus  that  gleamed 
in  the  distance.  Zeuxis  sat  alone  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  listening  atten- 
tively to  the  strains  of  a  minstrel  who 
swept  the  lyre  for  a  group  of  joyous 
dancers  assembled  near  the  grove  sacred 
to  Psyche.  As  the  music  ceased,  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  the  daughter,  and  a  tear 
trembled  in  the  maiden's  eye. 

"  Cassandra,  my  sweet  Cassandra," 
said  Zeuxis,  "  why  that  tear,  that  sigh?  " 

A  deep  crimson  suffused  the  cheeks  of 
the  maiden,  and  she  was  silent. 

"  Tell  me,  Cassandra,"  said  the  father, 
affectionately  placing  her  hand  in  his 
own,  and  inquisitively  eying  the  blush- 
ing damsel ;  "  tell  me  what  new  grief 
makes  sorrowful  the  heart  of  my  daugh- 
ter? Thinkest  thou  yet  of  the  worthless 
Parrhasius — even  now,  upon  the  eve  of 
thy  nuptials  with  the  noble  Thearchus?  " 

"  Nay,  dear  father,"  said  Cassandra, 
"  it  was  the  music  that  made  me  weep.  It 
awakened  memory  to  the  recollections  of 
the  many  happy  hours  spent  with  my 
dear  Portia,  who  is  now  among  the  im- 
mortals. Four  years  ago  we  danced  to- 
gether to  the  same  strain,  and  the  lyre 
was  touched  by  the  gentle  Parrhasius." 

'''  Gentle  Parrhasius,  sayest  thou,  Cas- 
sandra?— gentle  Parrhasius!  Wouldst 
thou  call  him  gentle,  the  poor  plebeian 
who  sought  to  rival  the  noble  Thearchus 
in  thy  affections? — who  openly  avowed 
in  the  streets  of  Athens,  in  the  Gym- 
nasium and  the  Hippodrome,  that  his 
pencil  would  yet  make  Zeuxis  envious?" 

"  And  yet  he  was  gentle,"  mildly  re- 
plied Cassandra,  while  the  big  round 
tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  and  her 
bosom  swelled  with  tender  emotion. 

The  brow  of  Zeuxis  lowered,  and  in- 
dices of  a  whirlwind  of  passion  were  in 
his  countenance.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  Parrhasius  had  asked  for  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  indig- 
nantly refused.  Affection,  deep  and 
abiding  as  vitality  itself,  existed  between 
the  young  painter  and  Cassandra — af- 
fection based  upon  reciprocal  apprecia- 
tion of  mutual  worth ;  but  the  ambition 
of  Zeuxis  made  him  forget  his  duty  to 
his  child,  and,  without  estimating  con- 
sequences, he  resolved  to  wed  her  to  The- 
archus, a  wealthy  Athenian  nobleman, 
and  son  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Areopagus. 


When  Parrhasius  modestly  but  firmly 
pressed  his  suit,  Zeuxis  became  indignant 
— taunted  him  with  his  plebeian  birth- 
right and  obscure  lineage;  and  de- 
nounced him  as  a  poor  Ephesian  boy, 
unworthy,  because  of  his  poverty,  the 
friendship,  much  less  the  confidence  of 
sonship,  of  the  great  Athenian  painter. 

The  spirit  of  Parrhasius  was  aroused 
and,  standing  erect  in  all  the  dignity  of 
conscious  equality  of  genius,  full-fledged 
and  eager  to  soar,  he  boldly  repelled  the 
insults  of  Zeuxis,  and  with  a  voice  that 
reached  the  listening  ear  of  his  beloved, 
exclaimed : 

"  Know,  proud  man,  that  thou,  the  un- 
rivaled master  of  Greece,  of  the  world, 
wilt  yet  envy  the  talent  and  fame  of 
Parrhasius,  though  a  poor  plebeian  boy 
of  Ephesus !  " 

The  rage  of  Zeuxis  was  unbounded, 
and  he  ordered  his  helots  to  thrust  the 
youth  from  his  presence.  The  order  was 
instantly  obeyed ;  and,  ere  the  setting  sun, 
Parrhasius  left  the  walls  of  Athens  be- 
hind him,  and  turned  toward  Ephesus, 
to  practise  his  skill  in  seclusion  there. 

During  the  interim  of  the  games,  the 
young  painter  assiduously  practised  his 
art,  in  utter  seclusion  from  the  world; 
and  those  who  knew  him  before  depart- 
ing for  Athens,  believed  him  dead.  Nor 
could  Cassandra,  during  these  four  years, 
hear  aught  of  her  exiled  lover.  Her  con- 
stancy and  hope  whispered  to  her  heart 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  ex- 
cellence, and  that  destiny  would  yet 
unite  them  in  holy  ties  by  its  mysterious 
web. 

This  hope  and  this  constancy  had  thus 
far  delayed  her  marriage  with  The- 
archus. Like  Penelope,  she  framed 
reasons  for  repelling  her  suitor,  and 
daily  looked  for  the  return  of  her  lord, 
wearing  the  bay  of  success.  Her  father, 
wearied  by  procrastination,  and  ambi- 
tious for  display,  had  resolved  to  have 
the  nuptials  celebrated  during  the  festi- 
val of  the  Olympic  games.  His  persua- 
sions became  commands,  his  arguments 
positive  orders,  and  his  paternal  govern- 
ment by  the  power  of  love  a  stern  execu- 
tor of  the  behest  of  his  ambition.  The 
herald  had  already  sounded  the  proc- 
lamation, and  all  Athens  greeted  with 
joy  the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  no- 
ble Thearchus  and  the  lovely  Cas.'^andra. 
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Yet  the  stern  ambition  of  Zeuxis  was 
susceptible  of  tender  impressions.  He 
adored  his  daughter,  and  her  tears 
melted  the  ice  of  his  heart.  He  knew 
she  loved  the  Ephesian,  and  the  war  of 
duty  and  ambition  waxed  warm  as  he 
witnessed  new  proofs  of  her  constancy 
and  love. 

"  Come,  come,  Cassandra,"  said  he  ca- 
ressingly, "  these  tears  ill  become  the 
daughter  of  the  Athenian  painter  on  the 
eve  of  her  nuptials  with  one  of  the  no- 
blest sons  of  Greece.  Forget  that  child- 
ish passion  that  attaches  thee  to  Par- 
rhasius,  and  thank  the  gods  for  his  exile 
from   Athens." 

"  Would  you  see  your  Cassandra 
happy?  "  asked  the  weeping  maiden. 

"  I  would,  indeed,"  replied  Zeuxis ; 
"  and  it  was  for  her  happiness  that  I 
spurned  the  Ephesian  and  favored  the 
worthy  Thearchus." 

*'  But  Thearchus  has  no  place  in  my 
affections,"  replied  Cassandra.  ''  I  love 
him  not ;  and  to  wed  him  is  but  to  plunge 
me  into  deeper  misery.  What  is  wealth 
— what  nobility  and  the  applause  of  the 
people,  if  the  affections  of  the  heart  have 
no  participation  therein?  They  are  min- 
isters of  woe  to  the  broken  spirit.  With- 
out love  there  is  no  happiness;  without 
happiness  life  is  nothing  worth.  I  would 
sooner  wed  a  shepherd  than  an  archon, 
did  he  but  bring  with  him  the  riches  of 
true  affection." 

''  Madness,  madness !  "  exclaimed  Zeu- 
xis. "  This  philosophy  may  do  for  a 
peasant  maiden,  but  should  not  pollute 
the  lips  of  a  daughter  of  Zeuxis.  Talk 
of  love !  Why,  it  is  but  a  passion  born 
of  circumstances.  To-day  it  burns  with 
volcanic  violence,  to-morrow  it  is  but  a 
glimmering  taper;  to-day  its  intensity 
warms  the  most  cheerless  cabin  of  pov- 
erty, to-morrow  its  flickering  rays  will 
barely  illumine  the  most  cheerful  abode 
of  wealth.  It  is  a  delusive  light,  that 
too  often  dazzles  to  blind." 

"  It  may  be  so  with  the  sensual,"  re- 
plied Cassandra.  "  With  them  it  is  in- 
deed a  passion  born  of  circumstances. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  love.  It  is  but  a 
poor  semblance  of  the  holy  passion. 
Pure  affection  comes  not  from  the  dross 
of  earth,  the  wealth,  power,  and  pag- 
eantry of  individuals  or  of  society,  nor 
from  the  ephemeral  loveliness  of  the  hu- 
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man  form.  Such  is,  at  best,  the  gross 
counterfeit  of  love,  and  undeserving  its 
divine  name.  When  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth — the  beauties  and  amiabil- 
ity of  character — the  noble  evidences  of 
exalted  genius,  excite  our  admiration, 
and  win  our  affections  for  the  possessor, 
then  indeed  do  we  truly  love,  and  love 
a  worthy  object.  Such,  dear  father,  is 
my  love  for  Parrhasius.  Submission  to 
thy  will  must  unite  me  to  Thearchus, 
whom  I  cannot  love;  but  the  undying 
flame  of  first  affection  will  only  make  me 
more  miserable." 

Zeuxis  was  silent.  He  loved  his 
daughter  with  exceeding  tenderness ;  yet 
burning  ambition  presented  a  paramount 
claim,  and  would  not  permit  him  again 
to  delay  the  nuptials  on  which  he  had 
resolved.  He  kissed  the  tears  from  the 
cheeks  of  Cassandra,  and  was  about  to 
retire  for  the  night;  but  the  maiden 
seized  his  hand,  and,  looking  imploring- 
ly in  his  face,  said: 

"  Hear  me  once  more,  dear  father,  ere 
the  decree  of  my  unhappiness  shall  have 
irrevocably  gone  forth.  Hope  whispers 
in  my  ear  that  the  prophetic  taunt  of 
Parrhasius  may  yet  be  verified.  Thou 
well  knowest  the  genius  and  spirit  of  that 
youth,  and  I  know  thy  gentle  nature  will 
now  forgive  him  the  utterance  of  words 
spoken  in  passion.  Forgive,  and  Cas- 
sandra will  be  happy." 

"  For  thy  sake,"  replied  Zeuxis,  "  I 
will  pardon  the  rashness  of  the  Ephe- 
sian boy.  But  why  thy  hope?  Wouldst 
thou  see  thy  father  rivaled,  and  the 
voice  of  Athens — of  the  world — loud  in 
praises  of  another?  " 

**  No,"  replied  Cassandra,  "  it  is  not 
for  that  I  hope;  but  thy  daughter  loves 
Parrhasius,  and  she  desires  to  see  him 
worthy  of  that  love  in  the  eyes  of  her 
father.  This  is  the  foundation  of  my 
hope.     Is  it  not  just?  " 

"  Truly,  such  an  aspiration  is  worthy 
of  my  daughter,"  replied  Zeuxis;  and 
again  bidding  her  good  night,  he  was 
about  to  depart.  But  the  maiden  still 
clung  to  his  hand. 

"One  word  more,"  she  exclaimed; 
"  one  more  boon,  and  your  Cassandra 
will  be  completely  happy.  Promise  me 
that  I  shall  wed  Parrhasius  if  his  pre- 
diction be  fulfilled." 

"  I  promise,"  replied  Zeuxis,  conscious 
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that  her  hopes  were  groundless,  and  that 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  would  wit- 
ness the  nuptials  of  Thearchus  and  Cas- 
sandra, and  thus  crown  his  paternal  am- 
bition with  a  more  valued  bay  than  the 
laurel  of  the  victor. 

On  the  following  morning  Zeuxis  pre- 
pared for  the  games.  Just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  starting  a  helot  approached  him 
with  a  small  roll  directed  to  "  Zeuxis, 
the  unrivaled  painter  of  Greece."  He 
was  delighted  with  the  flattering  super- 
scription, and,  having  unbound  it,  read: 

Parrhasius,  the  plebeian  boy  of  Eph- 
esus,  to  Zeuxis,  the  great  Athenian 
artist:  Greeting.  Ten  days,  and  the 
games  of  Olympia  will  terminate.  On 
the  ninth  I  challenge  thee  to  a  trial 
of  skill.  The  subject  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  challenged. 

Zeuxis  rent  the  challenge  in  a  thous- 
and pieces,  and,  burning  with  rage,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Tell  your  master  that  Zeuxis 
stoops  not  to  compete  with  plebeians ! 
Tell  him  I  trample  his  insolent  challenge 
beneath  my  feet,  even  as  I  would  crush 
its  author.  Begone !  Gods,  has  it  come 
to  this?"  continued  he.  "Must  I  first 
bear  the  taunts  of  that  boy,  and  then,  in 
the  face  of  thousands,  have  him  chal- 
lenge me  to  a  trial?  I  know  him  well. 
If  I  refuse,  a  herald  will  proclaim  that 
refusal  in  every  street  of  Athens,  and  the 
gymnasium  and  the  circus  will  ring  with 
my  shame.  It  must  not  be."  And  he 
commanded  the  helot  to  return. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  said  Zeuxis,  "  that 
I  accept  his  challenge :  the  subject, 
fruit."     The  helot  departed. 

**  Now,"  said  Zeuxis,  "  my  triumph 
will  be  complete,  and  Cassandra's  delu- 
sion will  be  broken.  Now  will  I  prove 
the  insolent  Ephesian  unworthy  of  my 
exalted  notice  and  the  noble  Cassandra's 
love.  It  is  well.  Destiny  bids  me  stoop 
to  the  trial,  only  to  add  another  laurel 
to  my  brow !  "  And  Zeuxis,  with 
haughty  step,  proceeded  to  the  circus. 

Within  a  few  hours  all  Athens  was  in 
commotion.  A  new  impulse  had  been 
given  to  the  public  excitement,  and  the 
first  sound  that  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
Zeuxis  as  he  entered  the  circus  was  the 
voice  of  a  herald  proclaiming  that  an 
Ephesian  painter  had  challenged  the 
great  artist  to  a  trial  of  skill. 

The  voice  of  the  herald  also  sounded 


throughout  the  streets  of  Athens,  and 
fell  like  sweetest  symphony  upon  the  ear 
of  Cassandra.  She  knew  not  the  name 
of  the  competitor,  but  the  revealings  of 
hope  and  love  assured  her  that  it  was 
none  other  than  Parrhasius.  And  that 
hope  and  that  love  also  gave  her  assur- 
ance that  her  beloved  one  would  be  the 
victor,  and  that  holy  affection  rather 
than  proud  ambition  would  be  crowned 
by  the  hand  of  Astrea. 

The  time  fixed  upon  for  the  trial  ar- 
rived. The  thousands  who  had  congre- 
gated in  Athens  to  witness  the  games 
flowed  like  a  living  torrent  through  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city,  and  halted  upon 
a  hill  overlooking  a  flowery  plain  bor- 
dering upon  the  Ilyssus.  The  sun  had 
journeyed  half  his  way  toward  the  me- 
ridian, when  amid  the  thundering  shouts 
of  applause  of  the  populace,  Zeuxis,  with 
a  proud  and  haughty  step,  left  the  pavil- 
ion of  the  judges,  and  with  a  tablet  in 
his  hand,  on  which  was  painted  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  proceeded  to  the  plain.  Upon 
a  small  column  erected  for  the  purpose, 
near  a  grove,  the  artist  placed  his  paint- 
ing, and,  withdrawing  the  curtain  that 
concealed  it,  returned  to  the  pavilion. 
The  multitude  was  astonished,  for  they 
expected  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  great  artist.  Murmurs  of 
dissatisfaction  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  a  few  loudly  denounced  the  conduct 
of  Zeuxis  in  placing  the  picture  beyond 
their  observation. 

Suddenly  a  deafening  shout,  and  a  cry 
of  **  Zeuxis  and  Athens !  "  arose  from  the 
throng.  A  whole  bevy  of  birds  from  the 
grove  had  alighted  upon  the  column,  and 
eagerly  sought  to  devour  the  pictured 
fruit ! 

This  decision  of  the  birds  of  heaven 
was  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Athenian  painter,  and 
the  people  clamored  loudly  for  the  crown 
of  laurels  and  the  branch  of  palm  for 
Zeuxis.  His  competitor  had  not  yet  been 
seen,  either  in  the  crowd  or  with  the 
judges;  and  Zeuxis  gloried  in  the 
thought  that  his  conscious  inferiority  had 
made  him  shrink  from  the  trial.  The 
branch  of  palm  was  placed  in  the  Athen- 
ian's hand,  and  a  virgin  was  about  to 
place  the  crown  of  evergreen  upon  his 
head,  when,  from  a  small  tent  opposite 
the  pavilion  of  the  judges,  stepped  forth 
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the  "  Ephesian  boy,"  pale  and  trembling, 
and,  with  a  tablet  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proached the  multitude.  Not  a  single 
voice  greeted  him,  for  he  was  unknown 
to  that  vast  concourse,  and  the  silence 
weighed  like  lead  upon  his  heart.  There 
was,  however,  one  heart  there  that  beat 
in  sympathy  with  his  own.  It  was  that 
of  Cassandra.  She,  too,  stood  pale  and 
trembling;  and  by  her  side  was  The- 
archus,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for 
the  result. 

Parrhasius  drew  near  to  his  rival.  At 
first  he  would  not  deign  to  notice  him; 
but  a  few  faint  voices  crying  out,  "  Vic- 
^tory  for  Parrhasius ! "  the  judges  de- 
manded an  exhibition  of  the  picture  of 
the  Ephesian.  Turning  around,  with  ill- 
concealed  rage,  Zeuxis,  with  a  bitter, 
scornful  tone  cried  out,  "  Come,  away 
with  your  curtain,  that  the  assemblage 
may  see  what  goodly  affair  you  have 
beneath  it !  " 

Parrhasius  handed  the  tablet  to  his 
rival.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his 
feet,  he  could  not  have  been  more  as' 
tounded.  The  curtain  was  painted  upon 
the  tablet,  and  so  exquisitely  was  it 
wrought  that  even  the  practised  eye  of 
the  great  painter  did  not  till  then  detect 
the  deception ! 

"  I  yield !  I  yield !  "  cried  the  Athen- 
ian ;  "  Zeuxis  beguiled  poor  birds,  but 
Parrhasius  hath  deceived  Zeuxis !  Bring 
hither  the  laurel  and  also  the  palm :  my 
hand,  and  mine  alone,  shall  crown  the 
young  victor!  " 

"  And  thy  promise !  "  exclaimed  Cas- 
sandra, bounding  forward  and  grasping 
the  hand  of  her  father. 

"I  here  fulfil  it,"  said  he.  "Par- 
rhasius is  indeed  worthy  of  my  Cassan- 
dra.    Embrace  and  be  happy!" 

The  laurel  and  the  palm  were  brought 


— and  there,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
thousands,  Zeuxis  crowned  the  young 
Ephesian.  Then,  mounting  a  pedestal, 
he  addressed  the  assembled  multitude. 
He  recounted  the  pure  love  and  con- 
stancy of  Parrhasius  and  Cassandra,  and 
told  of  his  promise;  he  also  tender- 
ly related  his  engagement  with  The- 
archus. 

He  was  proceeding  to  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  imputation  of  treachery 
to  Thearchus,  when  another  deafening 
shout  arose  from  the  assembly,  as  a 
noble  youth  came  from  the  pavilion  with 
a  branch  of  palm  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Cassandra.  It  was  Thearchus. 
He  had  before  heard  and  now  wit- 
nessed the  devotion  of  the  lovers,  and 
his  generous  heart  melted  at  the  spec- 
tacle. He  had  tenderly  loved  the  mai- 
den, but  he  magnanimously  resigned 
all. 

"  Laurels  for  Thearchus !  "  shouted 
the  vast  multitude — and  Thearchus,  too, 
was  crowned  victor,  for  he  had  con- 
quered love. 

Matrons  and  virgins  strewed  the  path 
of  Parrhasius  and  Cassandra  with  flow- 
ers, as  they  returned  to  the  city;  and 
on  the  following  day  their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  splendor  fully  adequate 
to  the  wishes  of  the  ambitious  Zeuxis, 
for  the  city  made  the  marriage  a  high 
festival  in  honor  of  Genius  and  Con- 
stancy 

The  games  ended;  the  city  became 
quiet.  A  few  years  of  happiness  cast 
their  sunlight  around  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  painter,  and  he  went  down  into 
the  tomb  honored  and  mourned  by  a  na- 
tion— by  the  world,  wherever  his  fame 
was  known.  His  mantle  fell  upon  Par- 
rhasius, who  is  revered  by  Genius  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  antiquity. 


Xdc^lS*  Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind,  the  ideal  of  what  he  should  be, 
but  is  not.  The  ideal  may  be  high  and  complete,  or  it  may  be  quite 
low  and  insufficient ;  yet  in  all  men  that  really  seek  to  improve,  it  is  better  than 
the  actual  character.  Man  never  falls  so  low  that  he  can  see  nothing  higher 
than  himself.— 'Cbcodorc  Parkcr.     (1810-1860.) 


WILLOWS    whiten,    aspen    quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to   Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  embowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

From  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott." 
*    *    * 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 
stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream! 
To   dream  and   dream,   like   yonder   amber 

light, 
Which   will   not   leave   the   myrrh-bush   on 
the  height; 
To   hear  each  other's  whispered  speech; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day. 
To    watch    the    crisping    ripples    on     the 

beach, 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray; 
To    lend    our    hearts    and    spirits    wholly 
To  the    influence    of    mild-minded    melan- 
choly ; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  mem- 
ory, 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heaped   over   with   a    mound   of   grass — 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn 
of  brass! 

From   "  The  Lotos-Eaters." 


How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled 

on   life 
Were  all  too  little. 

From  "  Ulysses." 


The  woman's  cause  is  man's;  they  rise  or 

sink 
Together,     dwarfed    or    godlike,    bond    or 

free: 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The   shining   steps   of   Nature,   shares   with 

man 
His   nights,   his   days,   moves   with  him   to 

one  goal, 
Stays    all    the    fair    young    planet    in    her 

hands — 
If   she  be   small,   slight-natured,   miserable. 
How  shall  men  grow? 

From  "  The  Princess." 


Love    took    up    the    glass    of    Time,    and 

turned  it  in   his   glowing  hands: 
Every    moment,    lightly    shaken,    ran    itself 

in  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote 

on  all  the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the   chord   of   Self,   that,   trembling, 

passed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

From  "  Locksley  Hall." 


Men,   my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever 

reaping  something  new. 
That    which    they    have    done    but    earnest 

of  the  things   that  they   shall   do. 

From  "Locksley  Hall." 

*  *    * 

This    is   truth    the   poet    sings, 
That    a    sorrow's   crown    of   sorrow    is    re- 
membering happier   things. 

From  "Locksley  Hall." 

*  ♦    * 

Sunset   and   evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call   for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 


The   splendor   falls   on    castle   walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,   bugle,    blow !      Set    the    wild    echoes 

flying! 
Blow,    bugle;    answer,    echoes — dying,    dy- 
ing, dying. 

Song  from  "  The  Princess." 


Henceforth    thou   hast    a    helper,    me,    that 
know 


Twilight    and    evening   bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark. 

From  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 


O  love!  O  fire!  once  he  drew 

With     one     long     kiss     my     whole     soul 

through 
My   lips,   as    sunlight   drinketh   dew. 

From   "  Fatima." 
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God    gives    us    love.      Something    to    love 
He    lends    us;    but    when   love    is    grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,   and  love   is  left  alone. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,   in  peace! 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 
While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase, 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

From  poem  "  To  J.  S." 

*  *     * 

That  tower  of  strength 
Which   stood   four-square   to  all   the  winds 
that  blew. 
From  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington." 

*  *     * 

The    old    order    changeth,    yielding    place 

to   new; 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world. 
From   "  The  Passing   of  Arthur." 


Howe'er  it  be,   it  seems  to  me 

'T  is  only   noble  to  be  good; 
Kind   hearts   are   more   than   coronets, 

And    simple    faith    than    Norman    blood. 
From  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere." 

*  *    * 

A    lie    which    is    half    a    truth    is   ever   the 

blackest  of  lies; 
A   lie   which   is   all   a   lie  may   be   met   and 

fought  with   outright; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder 

matter  to   fight. 

From  "  The  Grandmother" 

*  *    * 

And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist   she  felt  it  fold. 

And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 
In   that   new   world  which  is   the  old. 
From  "  The  Day-Dream." 

*  *    * 

There    lives    more    faith    in    honest    doubt, 
Believe   me,   than    in    half   the   creeds. 

From   "  In   Memoriam." 


HOW  TO  TELL  A  WOMAN'S  AGE. 

Two  Ways  of  Securing  Certain  Valuable  and  Closely  Guarded  Information  Which  the 

Fair  Sex  Defies  Even  the  Courts  to  Extract. 

FEW  mysteries  are  at  once  so  impene- 
trable and  so  irritating  as  that  which 
surrounds  a  truthful  woman  who  declines 
to  take  you  into  her  confidence  when  the 
subject  of  her  age  is  mentioned.  But  even 
women  who  are  truthful  and  secretive  are 
curious,  and  when  a  friend  tells  them  that 
he  can  solve  the  mystery  in  spite  of  them 
they  may  easily  fall  into  a  certain  mathe- 
matical snare. 

Tell  the  young  woman  to  put  down  the 
number  of  the  month  in  which  she  was 
born,  then  to  multiply  it  by  2,  then  add  5, 
then  to  multiply  it  by  50,  then  to  add  her 
age,  then  to  add  115,  then  to  subtract  365, 
and  finally  to  tell  you  the  amount  that  she 
has  left. 

The  two  figures  to  the  right  will  tell 
her  age,  and  the  remainder  the  month  of 
her  birth.  For  example,  the  amount  is 
822;  she  is  twenty-two  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  the  eighth  month    (August). 

Then  there  is  another  method. 

Just  hand  this  table  to  a  young  lady, 
and  request  her  to  tell  you  in  which  col- 
umn or  columns  her  age  is  contained,  and 
add  together  the  figures  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  in  which  her  age  is  found,  and 
you  have  the  great  secret.  Thus,  suppose 
her  age  to  be  seventeen,  you  will  find  that 
number  in  the  first  and  fifth  columns.  Here 
is  the  magic  table : 
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ODDITIES    OF    BIBLICAL    LITERATURE. 


DESPITE  the  veneration  in  which  it 
has  been  held  by  mankind  for  the 
last  nineteen  hundred  years,  the 
Bible  has  fared  almost  as  badly  at  the 
hands  of  translators  and  printers  as 
books  of  far  less  importance.  Errors 
made  in  the  course  of  translating  and 
printing  have  caused  various  nicknames 
to  be  applied  to  the  editions.  Some  of 
the  more  extraordinary  of  these  editions 
were  described  in  a  recently  published 
catalogue  as  follows : 

The  Gutenberg  Bible  (1450) — The  earliest 
book  known.  Printed  from  movable 
metal  types,  is  the  Latin  Bible  issued  by 
Gutenberg,  at  Mayence. 

The  Bug  Bible  (1551) — Was  so  called  from 
its  rendering  of  the  Psalms  xci  :5 : 
"Afraid  of  bugs  by  night."  Our  pres- 
ent version  reads :   "  Terror  by  night." 

The  Breeches  Bible — The  Geneva  version 
is  that  popularly  known  as  the 
Breeches  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of 
Genesis  iii  7 :  "  Making  themselves 
breeches  out  of  fig-leaves."  This  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures — the  result  of 
the  labors  of  the  English  exiles  at 
Geneva — was  the  English  family  Bible 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  till  supplanted  by  the  present  au- 
thorized version  of  King  James  I. 

The  Place-Makers'  Bible  (1562) — From  a 
remarkable  typographical  error  which 
occurs  in  Matthew  \:g:  "  Blessed  are 
the  place-makers,"  instead  of  peace- 
makers." 

The  Treacle  Bible  (1568) — From  its  ren- 
dering of  Jeremiah  viii  :22 :  "  Is  there  no 
treacle   [instead  of  balm]  in  Gilead?" 

The  Rosin  Bible  (1609) — From  the  same 
text,  but  translated  "  rosin." 

The  Thumb  Bible  (1670) — Being  one  inch 
square  and  half  an  inch  thick;  was  pub- 
lished at  Aberdeen. 

The  Vinegar  Bible  (1717) — So  named  from 
the  head-line  of  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Luke,  which  reads :  "  The  Parable  of 
the  Vinegar,"  instead  of  the  "  vine- 
yard." 

The  Printers'  Bible— We  are  told  by  Cot- 
ton Mather  that  in  a  Bible  printed  prior 
to  1702  a  blundering  typographer  made 
King  David  exclaim:  "Printers  [in- 
stead of  princes]  persecuted  him  with- 
out a  cause."     See  Psalms  cxix:i6i. 

The  Murderers'  Bible  (1801) — So  called 
from  an  error  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of 


the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  word  "mur- 
derers "  being  used  instead  of  "  mur- 
murers." 
The  Caxton  Memorial  Bible  (1877)  — 
Wholly  printed  and  bound  in  twelve 
hours,  but  only  one  hundred  copies 
struck  off. 

However  much  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  stories  of  the  dissolute  conduct  of 
Shakespeare,  there  is  abundant  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  one  of  his 
favorite  books.  Indeed,  his  admiration 
for  the  Scriptures  carried  him  so  far 
that  he  frequently  incorporated  Bible 
sentences  in  his  plays.  The  following 
are  examples : 

Bible — "  But  though  I  be  rude  in  speech." 
— 2  Corinthians  xi  :6. 

Othello — "  Rude  am  I  in  speech." 

Bible — "  To  consume  thine  eyes  and  to 
grieve  thine  heart." — i   Samuel  ii  \ZZ- 

Macbeth — "  Shew  his  eyes  and  grieve  his 
heart." 

Bible — "  Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am 
black ;  because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon 
me." — Song  of  Solomon  i  :6. 

Merchant  of  Venice — "  Mislike  me  not 
for  my  complexion — the  shadowed  livery  of 
the  burnished  sun." 

Bible — "  I  caught  him  by  his  beard  and 
smote  him  and  slew  him." — i   Samuel  xvii: 

35- 

Othello— 'I  took  by  the  throat  the  cir- 
cumcised dog,  and  smote  him." 

Bible — "  Opened  Job  his  mouth  and 
cursed  his  day;  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the 
days  of  the  year ;  let  it  not  come  into  the 
number  of  months." — Job. 

Macbeth — "  May  this  accursed  hour  stand 
ay  accursed  in  the  calendar." 

Bible — "  What  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him?  Thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  Thy  hands." — Psalms  viii  14;  He- 
brews ii  :6. 

Hamlet — "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
man !  How  noble  in  reason ;  how  infinite  in 
faculties ;  in  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable ;  in  action  how  like  an  angel ; 
in  apprehension  how  like  a  god !  The  beauty 
of  the  world — the  paragon  of  animals." 

Bible — "  Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness." 
— Maccabees  xvii:  12. 

Macbeth — "  We'll  die  with  harness  on  our 
backs." 


The   Prophecies   of   Bonaparte. 

Remarkable    Manuscript    Found    in    the    Exiled    Emperor's    Desk    on    the 

Island  of  Elba  before  Waterloo. 


THAT  the  first  Napoleon  was  exceed- 
ingly superstitious  is  well  known. 
He  was  a  devout  believer  in  dream 
warnings,  and  he  was  a  patron  of  palm- 
ists, clairvoyants,  and  astrologers.  Like 
many  another  great  man,  the  famous  em- 
peror sometimes  was  prone  to  indulge  in 
prophetic  utterances  himself. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
compositions  of  Napoleon  is  a  remark- 
able prophecy  which,  in  the  emperor's 
own  handwriting,  was  found  in  his  desk 
on  the  island  of  Elba.  The  document 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Campbell,  in 
1815.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  foundation  of  our  political  society  is 
so  defective  and  tottering  that  it  threatens 
ruin ;  the  fall  will  be  terrible,  and  all  the 
nations  on  the  continent  will  be  involved 
in  it;  no  human  force  can  arrest  the  course 
of  events. 

All  civilized  Europe  will  find  itself  in  the 
position  in  which  a  part  of  Italy  once  was 
under  the  Caesars. 

The  storm  of  the  Revolution,  some  clouds 
of  which  will  extend  over  France,  will  soon 
cover  all  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit  with  a  frightful  darkness. 

The  world  can  be  saved  only  by  shedding 
torrents  of  blood ;  a  terrible  and  violent 
hurricane  can  alone  purge  the  poisonous  air 
which  envelops  Europe. 

I  only  could  have  saved  the  world,  and 
no  other. 

I  would  have  given  it  the  chalice  of  suf- 
fering to  empty  at  a  single  draft ;  instead 
of  which  it  must  now  drink  it  drop  by  drop. 

That  which  is  now  fermenting  in  Spain 
and  at  Rome  will  soon  cause  a  general  com- 
motion.    Then  the  crisis  will  be  terrible. 

I  know  men  and  the  age ;  I  would  have 
hastened  the  advent  of  happiness  on  earth, 
if  those  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  had  not 
been  villains.  They  accuse  me  of  having 
despised  and  enslaved  them ;  their  own 
groveling  spirit  and  thirst  for  gold  and 
distinction  brought  them  to  my  feet.  Could 
I  take  one  step  without  crushing  them? 
I  did  not  need  to  spread  snares  in  their 
path ;  it  sufficed  to  present  to  them  the  cup 
of  worldly   riches   and   honors.     Then,    like 


a  swarm  of  hungry  flies,  they  precipitated 
themselves  on  their  prey.  The  slaves  needed 
a  master,  but   I   had  no  need  of  slaves. 

What  shall  we  think  of  forty  millions  of 
people  who  complain  bitterly  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  single  individual ! 

Cupidity,  envy,  vanity,  false  glory,  pursue 
them  like  furies  through  this  stormy  life; 
they  talk  incessantly  of  virtue,  generosity, 
and  love,  while,  like  an  incurable  cancer, 
envy,  interest,  and  ambition  are  gnawing 
the  inner  folds  of  their  hearts.  They  care- 
fully conceal  their  wickedness,  and  feign  a 
virtue  which  they  do  not  possess ;  they 
reciprocally  lavish  flatteries  on  one  an- 
other. Though  no  one  of  them  believes  in 
the  honor  of  the  rest,  nevertheless,  through 
weakness,  they  play  together  the  parts  they 
have  learned,  for  want  of  courage  to  show 
themselves  such  as  they  are. 

The  best  among  them  are  those  who  are 
most  condemned,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  feign,  and  the  false  virtue  of  the 
rest  gives  more  eclat  to  their  crimes. 

Nothing  is  more  revolting  to  me  than  this 
mania  for  falsehood,  to  which  I  have  some- 
times been  myself  obliged  to  make  sacri- 
fices, that   I  might  not  expose  others. 

Their  private  life  is  but  a  constant  series 
of  boasting,  a  disconnected  conversation, 
the  repetition  of  a  part  carefully  studied. 

As  I  saw  everywhere  that  ambition  and 
interest  prevailed  (taking  from  all  and 
giving  to  none),  that  all  wished  to  com- 
mand and  no  one  wished  to  obey,  I  re- 
solved to  terminate  this  insensate  dispute, 
by  taking  from  all  what  they  desired  so 
eagerly  and  could  not  possess ;  thus,  the 
men  who  loudly  demanded  liberty  were 
compelled  to  learn  to  know  it,  and  appre- 
ciate it  by  a  blind  obedience. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  by  a  volun- 
tary reciprocity  each  one  recovered  his  due. 

Renouncing  all  these  frivolous  manners, 
all  these  theatrical  caricatures  of  our  times, 
let  us  be  more  sincere,  less  of  courtiers,  more 
serious,  more  reflective,  and  less  apish. 
This  is  a  sure  method,  if  there  is  one,  of 
renewing  the  Golden  Age. 

For  myself,  I  care  very  little  what  may 
be  said,  thought,  or  written  of  me.  I  have 
been  accused  of  having  done,  and  suff'ered 
to  be  done,  much  evil. 
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When  the  storm  hovers  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  to  purify  the  air  and  fertihze 
the  mountains,  ought  we  to  complain  if,  in 
its  course,  it  carries  away  roofs  and  loose 
tiles,  or  shakes  off  the  fruits  of  trees?  Even 
the  sun,  when  he  sheds  his  beneficent  light 
upon  the  Arctic  pole,  kills  and  scorches  all 
vital  plants  beneath  his  meridian. 

With  the  amiable  popularity  of  a  Caesar 
and  of  a  Henry  IV,  I  might  not  have  found, 


it  is  true,  a  single  Brutus,  but  a  hundred 
Ravaillacs. 

Although  I  care  little  for  the  people, 
because  they  are  fickle,  flattering,  cruel, 
and  capricious  as  children  (for  they  are 
always  such)  and  trample  beneath  their 
feet  to-day  those  they  idolized  yesterday, 
nevertheless  I  would  have  promoted  their 
welfare,  more  than  those  who  have  so 
basely  betrayed  them. 


REJECTED  BOOKS  THAT  WON  FAME. 

"Ben-Hur,"    "Vanity    Fair,"    "Jane    Eyre,"    and    Scores   of    Other    Ma^erpieces    Were 
"Declined  With  Thanks"  by  Several  Publishers. 


THERE  used  to  be  an  old  superstition 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  would  turn 
milk  sour.  This  is  the  sort  of  effect  pro- 
duced upon  a  young  author  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  manuscript  by  a  publisher.  As 
the  author  becomes  older,  more  successful, 
and  more  experienced,  such  incidents  do 
not  discourage  him,  and  if  he  sighs  at  all, 
the  sigh  is  one  of  commiseration  for  the 
publisher  who  cannot  appreciate  a  really 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

The  owner  of  a  rejected  manuscript  is 
in  good  company,  for  many  of  the  more 
celebrated  works  of  literature  have  been 
summarily  returned  to  their  authors  by 
unappreciative    publishers. 

Few  books  published  in  the  United  States 
have  yielded  to  their  publishers  and  au- 
thors larger  returns  than  "  Ben-Hur,"  by 
the  late  Lew  Wallace,  and  yet  the  manu- 
script had  been  rejected  by  nearly  every 
first-class  publisher  in  this  country  before 
it  finally  was  accepted  by  the  Harpers,  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  for  the  second 
time. 

"Rejected  Addresses,"  by  Horace  and 
James  Smith,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Murray 
for  twenty  pounds,  but  refused.  A  pub- 
lisher, however,  purchased  it,  and,  after 
sixteen  editions,  Mr.  Murray  gave  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  for  the  right  to 
issue  a  new  edition.  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  authors  was  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds. 

"  Jane  Eyre,"  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  was, 
it  is  said,  rejected  by  several  publishers. 
This,  however,  is  rather  doubtful.  We  be- 
lieve the  manuscript  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  Cornhill,  and  there 
it  remained  for  a  long  time,  till  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  publishers  read  it  and  recom- 
mended her  father  to  publish  it.  The  result 
is  well  known.  It  brought  the  author  fame 
and  money. 

"  Eothen,"  by   Mr.   Kinglake,  was  offered 


to  twenty  different  houses.  All  refused  it. 
He  then,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  gave  the 
manuscript  to  an  obscure  bookseller  and 
found  the  expenses  of  publication  himself. 
This  also  proved  a  success. 

"  Vanity  Fair,"  that  most  famous  work  of 
Thackeray's,  was  written  for  Colburn's 
Magazine,  but  it  was  refused  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  having  no  interest. 

"The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
by  Mr.  Prescott,  was  rejected  by  two  of  the 
first  publishers  in  London,  and  it  ultimately 
appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bentley, 
who  stated  that  it  had  more  success  than 
any  book  he  had  ever  published. 

The  author  of  ''  The  Diary  of  a  Late 
Physician "  for  a  long  time  sought  a  pub- 
lisher, and  unsuccessfully.  At  last  he  gave 
the  manuscript  to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
where  it  first  appeared  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  first  volume  of  Hans  Andersen's 
"  Fairy  Tales  "  was  rejected  by  every  pub- 
lisher in  Copenhagen.  Andersen  had  then 
neither  name  nor  popularity,  and  published 
this  exquisite  book  at  his  own  expense,  a 
proceeding  which  soon  brought  him  into 
notoriety. 

Miss  Jane  Austen's  novels,  models  of 
writing  at  this  day,  at  first  met  with  no 
success.  One  of  them,  "  Northanger 
Abbey,"  was  purchased  by  a  publisher  in 
Bath  for  ten  pounds.  After  paying  this 
sum,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  any  further 
money  in  its  publication,  and  it  remained 
many  years  in  his  possession  before  he 
ventured  upon  the  speculation,  which,  to 
his  surprise,  turned  out  very  profitable. 

The  poet  Shelley  had  always  to  pay  for 
the  publication  of  his  poems. 

The  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corunna "  was  written  by  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe.  It  was  rejected  so  scorn- 
fully by  a  leading  periodical  that  the  author 
gave  it  to  an  obscure  Irish  paper. 


Con   Cregan's   Legacy. 


By  CHARLES   LEVER. 


(^HARLES  JAMES  LEVER  (1806— 1872)  remains  the  most  popular  nov- 
^  elist  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  and 
studied  medicine  both  there  and  in  Germany,  After  practising  his  profes- 
sion for  several  years,  he  began  to  write  his  novels  of  Irish  life,  the  first 
of  which,  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  appeared  serially  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  in  1837.  This  story  caught  the  fancy  of  the  public  at  once,  by  its 
unrestrained  spirit  of  rollicking  fun,  verging  often  upon  farce.  The  flow 
of  animal  spirits  which  Lever  displayed  was  even  more  conspicuous  in  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  books,  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  and  in  the  succeeding 
novels,  "  Jack  Hinton,"  "  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,"  and  "  The  Confessions  of 
Con  Cregan,"  from  the  last  of  which  the  accompanying  selection  is  taken. 
Wit  and  humor  are  blended  in  everything  that  Lever  wrote,  and  he  had 
a  keen  eye  for  the  grotesque.  His  later  years  were  largely  spent  upon  the 
Continent,  and  he  died  at  Trieste,  where  he  had  been  British  consul  for 
many  years.  He  and  Samuel  Lover  afford  the  best  examples  of  Celtic  wit 
that  are  to  be  found  in  literature. 


WHEN,  my  worthy  reader,  we 
shall  have  become  better 
acquainted,  there  will  be 
little  necessity  for  my  in- 
sisting upon  a  fact  which, 
at  this  early  stage  of  our  intimacy,  I 
deem  it  requisite  to  mention;  namely, 
that  my  native  modesty  and  bashfulness 
are  only  second  to  my  veracity,  and  that 
while  the  latter  quality  in  a  manner  com- 
pels me  to  lay  an  occasional  stress  upon 
my  own  goodness  of  heart,  generosity, 
candor,  and  so  forth,  I  have,  notwith- 
standing, never  introduced  the  subject 
without  a  pang — such  a  pang  as  only  a 
sensitive  and  diffident  nature  can  suffer 
or  comprehend ;  there  now,  not  another 
word  of  preface  or  apology ! 

I  was  born  in  a  little  cabin  on  the 
borders  of  Meath  and  King's  County ;  it 
stood  on  a  small  triangular  bit  of  ground, 
beside  a  cross-road;  and  although  the 
place  was  surveyed  every  ten  years  or 
so,  they  were  never  able  to  say  to  which 
county  we  belonged,  there  being  just  the 
same  number  of  arguments  for  one  side 
as  for  the  other — a  circumstance,  many 
believed,  that  decided  my  father  in  his 


original  choice  of  the  residence;  for 
while,  under  the  *'  disputed  boundary 
question,"  he  paid  no  rates  or  county 
cess,  he  always  made  a  point  of  voting 
at  both  county  elections ! 

This  may  seem  to  indicate  that  my 
parent  was  of  a  naturally  acute  habit; 
and  indeed  the  way  he  became  possessed 
of  the  bit  of  ground  will  confirm  that 
impression. 

There  was  nobody  of  the  rank  of  gen- 
try in  the  parish,  nor  even  "  squireen  " ; 
the  richest  being  a  farmer,  a  snug  old 
fellow,  one  Henry  McCabe,  that  had  two 
sons,  who  were  always  fighting  between 
themselves  which  was  to  have  the  old 
man's  money.  Peter,  the  elder,  doing 
everything  to  injure  Mat,  and  Mat  never 
backward  in  paying  off  the  obligation. 
At  last  Mat,  tired  out  in  the  struggle, 
resolved  he  would  bear  no  more.  He 
took  leave  of  his  father  one  night,  and 
next  day  set  off  for  Dublin,  and  'listed 
in  the  ''  Buffs." 

Three  weeks  after,  he  sailed  for  India ; 
and  the  old  man,  overwhelmed  by  grief, 
took  to  his  bed,  and  never  arose  from  it. 

Not  that  his  death  was  anyway  sud- 
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den,  for  he  lingered  on  for  months 
longer;  Peter  always  teasing  him  to 
make  his  will,  and  be  revenged  on  "  the 
dirty  spalpeen  "  that  disgraced  the  fam- 
ily; but  old  Harry  as  stoutly  resist- 
ing, and  declaring  that  whatever  he 
owned  should  be  fairly  divided  between 
them. 

These  disputes  between  them  were 
well  known  in  the  neighborhood.  Few 
of  the  country  people  passing  the  house 
at  night  but  had  overheard  the  old  man's 
weak,  reedy  voice  and  Peter's  deep, 
hoarse  one,  in  altercation.  When  at  last — 
it  was  on  a  Sunday  night — all  was  still 
and  quiet  in  the  house ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
footstep,  could  be  heard,  no  more  than 
if  it  were  uninhabited,  the  neighbors 
looked  knowingly  at  each  other,  and 
wondered  if  the  old  man  were  worse — if 
he  were  dead ! 

It  was  a  little  after  midnight  that  a 
knock  came  to  the  door  of  our  cabin.  I 
heard  it  first,  for  I  used  to  sleep  in  a 
little  snug  basket  near  the  fire;  but  I 
didn't  speak,  for  I  was  frightened. 

It  was  repeated  still  louder,  and  then 
came  a  cry — "  Con  Cregan ;  Con,  I  say, 
open  the  door !     I  want  you." 

I  knew  the  voice  well ;  it  was  Peter 
McCabe's ;  but  I  pretended  to  be  fast 
asleep,  and  snored  loudly.  At  last  my 
father  unbolted  the  door,  and  I  heard 
him  say,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Peter,  what's  the 
matter?     Is  the  ould  man  worse?" 

"  Faix  that's  what  he  is !  for  he's 
dead !  " 

"  Glory  be  his  bed !  When  did  it  hap- 
pen?" 

"  About  an  hour  ago,"  said  Peter,  in 
a  voice  that  even  I  from  my  corner  could 
perceive  was  greatly  agitated.  "  He  died 
like  an  ould  haythen.  Con,  and  never 
made  a  will !  " 

"  That's  bad,"  says  my  father,  for  he 
was  always  a  polite  man,  and  said  what- 
ever was  pleasing  to  the  company. 

"  It  is  bad,"  said  Peter ;  "  but  it  would 
be  worse  if  we  couldn't  help  it.  Listen 
to  me  now,  Corny,  I  want  ye  to  help 
me  in  this  business  ;  and  here's  five  guin- 
eas in  goold,  if  ye  do  what  I  bid  ye.  You 
know  that  ye  were  always  reckoned  the 
image  of  my  father,  and  before  he  took 
ill  ye  were  mistaken  for  each  other  every 
day  of  the  week." 

"  Anan !  "  said  my  father ;  for  he  was 


getting  frightened  at  the  notion,  without 
well  knowing  why. 

"  Well,  what  I  want  is,  for  ye  to  come 
over  to  the  house,  and  get  into  the  bed." 

"  Not  beside  the  corpse?  "  said  my  fa- 
ther, trembling. 

"  By  no  means,  but  by  yourself ;  and 
you're  to  pretend  to  be  my  father,  and 
that  ye  want  to  make  yer  will  before  ye 
die;  and  then  I'll  send  for  the  neighbors, 
and  Billy  Scanlan,  the  schoolmaster,  and 
ye'll  tell  him  what  to  write,  laving  all 
the  farm  and  everything  to  me — ye  un- 
derstand. And  as  the  neighbors  will  see 
ye,  and  hear  yer  voice,  it  will  never  be 
believed  but  that  it  was  himself  that  did 
it." 

"  The  room  must  be  very  dark,"  said 
my  father. 

"To  be  sure  it  will,  but  have  no  fear ! 
Nobody  will  dare  to  come  nigh  the  bed; 
and  ye'll  only  have  to  make  a  cross  with 
yer  pen  under  the  name." 

"And  the  priest?"  said  my  father. 

"  My  father  quarreled  with  him  last 
week  about  the  Easter  dues :  and  Father 
Tom  said  he'd  not  give  him  the  '  rites  ' : 
and  that's  lucky  now !  Come  along  now, 
quick,  for  we've  no  time  to  lose :  it  must 
be  all  finished  before  the  day  breaks." 

My  father  did  not  lose  much  time  at 
his  toilet,  for  he  just  wrapped  his  big 
coat  'round  him,  and  slipping  on  his 
brogues,  left  the  house.  I  sat  up  in  the 
basket  and  listened  till  they  were  gone 
some  minutes ;  and  then,  in  a  costume 
as  light  as  my  parent's,  set  out  after 
them,  to  watch  the  course  of  the  adven- 
ture. I  thought  to  take  a  short  cut,  and 
be  before  them;  but  by  bad  luck  I  fell 
into  a  bog-hole,  and  only  escaped  being 
drowned  by  a  chance.  As  it  was,  when 
I  reached  the  house  the  performance  had 
already  begun. 

I  think  I  see  the  whole  scene  this  in- 
stant before  my  eyes,  as  I  sat  on  a  little 
window  with  one  pane,  and  that  a  broken 
one,  and  surveyed  the  proceeding.  It 
was  a  large  room,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  a  bed,  and  beside  it  a  table,  with 
physic  bottles,  and  spoons,  and  teacups ; 
a  little  farther  off  was  another  table,  at 
which  sat  Billy  Scanlan,  with  all  manner 
of  writing  materials  before  him. 

The  country  people  sat  two,  sometimes 
three,  deep  round  the  walls,  all  intently 
eager  and  anxious  for  the  coming  event. 
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Peter  himself  went  from  place  to  place, 
trying  to  smother  his  grief,  and  occasion- 
ally helping  the  company  to  whisky — 
which  was  supplied  with  more  than  ac- 
customed liberality. 

All  my  consciousness  of  the  deceit  and 
trickery  could  not  deprive  the  scene  of  a 
certain  solemnity.  The  misty  distance 
of  the  half-lighted  room;  the  highly 
wrought  expression  of  the  country  peo- 
ple's faces,  never  more  intensely  excited 
than  at  some  moment  of  this  kind;  the 
low,  deep-drawn  breathings,  unbroken 
save  by  a  sigh  or  a  sob — the  tribute  of 
affectionate  sorrow  to  some  lost  friend, 
whose  memory  was  thus  forcibly  brought 
back :  these,  I  repeat  it,  were  all  so  real, 
that,  as  I  looked,  a  thrilling  sense  of  awe 
stole  over  me,  and  I  actually  shook  with 
fear. 

A  low,  faint  cough,  from  the  dark 
corner  where  the  bed  stood,  seemed  to 
cause  even  a  deeper  stillness ;  and  then 
in  a  silence  where  the  buzzing  of  a  fly 
would  have  been  heard,  my  father  said, 
"Where's  Billy  Scanlan?  I  want  to 
make  my  will !  " 

"  He's  here,  father !  "  said  Peter,  ta- 
king Billy  by  the  hand  and  leading  him 
to  the  bedside. 

**  Write  what  I  bid  ye,  Billy,  and  be 
quick ;  for  I  haven't  a  long  time  afore 
me  here.  I  die  a  good  Catholic,  though 
Father  O'Rafferty  won't  give  me  the 
'  rites  ' !  " 

A  general  chorus  of  muttered  *'0h! 
musha,  musha,"  was  now  heard  through 
the  room;  but  whether  in  grief  over  the 
sad  fate  of  the  dying  man,  or  the  un- 
flinching severity  of  the  priest,  is  hard  to 
say. 

"  I  die  in  peace  with  all  my  neighbors 
and  all  mankind  !  " 

Another  chorus  of  the  company 
seemed  to  approve  these  charitable  ex- 
pressions. 

"  I  bequeath  unto  my  son,  Peter — and 
never  was  there  a  better  son,  or  a  de- 
center  boy  ! — have  you  that  down  ?  I  be- 
queath unto  my  son,  Peter,  the  whole 
of  my  two  farms  of  Killimundoonery 
and  Knocksheboora,  with  the  fallow 
meadows,  behind  Lynch's  house,  the 
forge,  and  the  right  of  turf  on  the 
Dooran  bog.  I  give  him,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him,  Lantry  Cassarn's  acre, 
and  the  Luary  field,  with  the  limekiln ; 


and  that  reminds  me  that  my  mouth  is 
just  as  dry;  let  me  taste  what  ye  have 
in  the  jug." 

Here  the  dying  man  took  a  very  hearty 
pull,  and  seemed  considerably  refreshed 
by  it. 

"Where  was  I,  Billy  Scanlan?"  says 
he ;  "  oh,  I  remember,  at  the  limekiln ;  I 
leave  him — that's  Peter,  I  mean,  the  two 
potato  gardens  at  Noonan's  Well ;  and 
it  is  the  elegant  fine  crops  grows  there." 

"  Ain't  you  gettin'  wake,  father  dar- 
lin'?  "  says  Peter,  who  began  to  be  afraid 
of  my  father's  loquaciousness;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  punch  got  into  his 
head,  and  he  was  greatly  disposed  to  talk. 

"I  am,  Peter,  my  son,"  says  he;  "I 
am  getting  wake;  just  touch  my  lips 
agin  with  the  jug.  Ah,  Peter,  Peter,  you 
watered  the  drink!  " 

"  No,  indeed,  father ;  but  it's  the  taste 
is  lavin'  you,"  says  Peter;  and  again  a 
low  chorus  of  compassionate  pity  mur- 
mured through  the  cabin. 

"  Well,  I'm  nearly  done  now,"  says  my 
father:  "there's  only  one  little  plot  of 
ground  remaining;  and  I  put  it  on  you, 
Peter — as  ye  wish  to  live  a  good  man, 
and  die  with  the  same  easy  heart  I  do 
now — that  ye  mind  my  last  words  to  ye 
here.  Are  ye  listening?  Are  the  neigh- 
bors listening?  Is  Billy  Scanlan  listen- 
ing? " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  father.  We're  all 
minding,"   chorused  the  audience. 

"  Well,  then,  it's  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  may — give  me  over  the 
jug  " — here  he  took  a  long  drink — "  and 
may  that  blessed  liquor  be  poison  to  me 
if  I'm  not  as  eager  about  this  as  every 
other  part  of  my  will ;  I  say,  then,  I 
bequeath  the  little  plot  at  the  crossroads 
to  poor  Con  Cregan ;  for  he  has  a  heavy 
charge,  and  is  as  honest  and  as  hard- 
working a  man  as  ever  I  knew.  Be  a 
friend  to  him,  Peter  dear;  never  let  him 
want  while  ye  have  it  yourself;  think 
of  me  on  my  deathbed  whenever  he  asks 
ye  for  any  trifle.  Is  it  down,  Billy  Scan- 
lan? the  two  acres  at  the  cross  to  Con 
Cregan,  and  his  heirs  in  secla  seclorum. 
Ah,  blessed  be  the  saints !  but  I  feel  my 
heart  lighter  after  that,"  says  he ;  "a 
good  work  makes  an  easy  conscience ; 
and  now  I'll  drink  the  company's  good 
health,  and  many  happy  returns " 

What  he  was  going  to  add,  there's  no 
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saying;  but  Peter,  who  was  now  terribly 
frightened  at  the  lively  tone  the  sick  man 
was  assuming,  hurried  all  the  people 
away  into  another  room,  to  let  his  father 
die  in  peace. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  Peter 
slipped  back  to  my  father,  who  was  put- 
ting on  his  brogues  in  a  corner :  "  Con," 
says  he,  "ye  did  it  all  well;  but  sure 
that  was  a  joke  about  the  two  acres  at 
the  cross." 

"  Of  course  it  was,  Peter,"  says  he ; 
"  sure  it  was  all  a  joke  for  the  matter  of 
that :  won't  I  make  the  neighbors  laugh 
to-morrow  when  I  tell  them  all  about 
it !  " 

"  You  wouldn't  be  mean  enough  to  be- 


tray me?"  says  Peter,  trembling  with 
fright. 

"  Sure  ye  wouldn't  be  mean  enough 
to  go  against  yer  father's  dying  words?  " 
says  my  father ;  "  the  last  sentence  ever 
he  spoke;"  and  here  he  gave  a  low, 
wicked  laugh,  that  made  myself  shake 
with  fear. 

**  Very  well.  Con !  "  says  Peter,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand;  "a  bargain's  a  bar- 
gain; yer  a  deep  fellow,  that's  all!  "  and 
so  it  ended;  and  my  father  slipped 
quietly  home  over  the  bog,  mighty  well 
satisfied  with  the  legacy  he  left  himself. 

And  thus  we  became  the  owners  of 
the  little  spot  known  to  this  day  as  Con's 
Acre. 


GEORGE  III  SOUGHT  HEAVEN'S  AID. 

The  British  Sovereign  Proclaimed  a  General  Fast  and  Commanded  His  Subjects  to  Humble 
Themselves  to  Win  the  Divine  Favor  in  Their  War  with  the  American  Colonies. 


WHEN  the  American  colonies  re- 
belled against  King  George, 
England  was  not  so  easy  in  her 
view  of  the  situation  as  is  often  assumed. 
The  reader  who  may  stumble  upon  a 
copy  of  the  London  Gazette  for  October, 
1776,  will  find  therein  this: 

PROCLAMATION    FOR  A  GENERAL 
FAST. 
George   R. 

We,  taking  into  our  most  serious  Con- 
sideration the  just  and  necessary  Measures 
of  Force  which  We  are  obliged  to  use 
against  Our  rebellious  Subjects  in  Our 
Colonies  and  Provinces  in  North  America 
and  Putting  Our  Trust  in  Almighty  God, 
that  He  will  vouchsafe  a  special  Blessing  on 
Our  Arms  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  have 
resolved,  and  do,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
of  Our  Privy  Council,  hereby  command, 
That  a  Publick  Fast  and  Humiliation  be  ob- 
served throughout  that  Part  of  Our  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  called  England,  Our 
Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  upon  Friday  the  13th  Day  of 
December  next ;  and  so  both  We  and  Our 
People  may  humble  Ourselves  before  Al- 
mighty God,  in  order  to  obtain  Pardon  of 
Our  Sins ;  and  may,  in  the  most  devout  and 
solemn  Manner,  send  up  our  Prayers  and 
Supplications  to  the  Devine  Majesty,  for 
averting  those  heavy  Judgments  which  Our 
manifold  Sins  and  Provocations  have  most 
justly  deserved,  and  for  imploring  his  Inter- 
vention and  Blessing  speedily  to  deliver  Our 


loyal  Subjects  within  Our  Colonies  and 
Provinces  in  North  America  from  the  Vio- 
lence, Injustice,  and  Tyranny,  of  those  dar- 
ing Rebels  who  have  assumed  to  themselves 
the  Exercise  of  Arbitrary  Power;  to  open 
the  Eyes  of  those  who  have  been  deluded 
by  specious  Falsehoods  into  Acts  of  Treason 
and  Rebellion ;  to  turn  the  Hearts  of  the 
Authors  of  these  Calamities,  and  finally  to 
restore  Our  People  in  those  distracted 
Provinces  and  Colonies  to  the  happy  Condi- 
tion of  being  free  Subjects  of  a  free  State; 
under  which  heretofore  they  flourished  so 
long  and  prospered  so  much. 

And  We  do  strictly  charge  and  command, 
That  the  said  Publick  Fast  be  reverently  and 
devoutly  observed  by  all  Our  loving  Sub- 
jects in  England,  Our  Dominion  of  Wales, 
and  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  as  they 
tender  the  Favour  of  Almighty  God,  and 
would  avoid  His  Wrath  and  Indignation; 
and  upon  Pain  of  such  Punishment  as  We 
may  justly  inflict  upon  all  such  as  contemn 
and  neglect  the  Performance  of  so  religious 
a  Duty.  And,  for  the  better  and  more  or- 
derly solemnizing  the  same.  We  have  given 
Directions  to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops 
of  England,  to  compose  a  Form  of  Prayer, 
suitable  to  this  Occasion,  to  be  used  in  all 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  Places  of  Publick 
Worship,  and  to  take  Care  the  same  be  time- 
ly dispersed  throughout  their  respective 
Dioceses.  Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James, 
the  Thirtieth  Day  of  October,  One  Thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Year  of  Our  Reign. 


HOW  PUNSTERS  SMITE  THE  LYRE. 


THE    AHKOOND    OF    SWAT. 

By    George    Thomas    Lanigan. 

(This  famous  poem  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  in 
January,  1876.  Mr.  Lanigan  wrote  it  the  previous  evening, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  brief  cablegram  announcing  the  death 
of  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat,  in  British  India.) 

WHAT,   what,   what. 
What's  the  news  from  Swat? 

Sad  news, 

Bad  news, 
Comes  by  the  cable  led 
Through  the  Indian  Ocean's  bed, 
Through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean— he's  dead ; 
The  Ahkoond  is  dead! 

For  the  Ahkoond  I  mourn; 

Who   wouldn't? 
He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stern, 

But  he  Ahkoodn't. 
Dead,  dead,  dead; 

(Sorrow  Swats!) 

Swats  wha  hae  wi'  Ahkoond  bled. 
Swats  whom  he  hath  often  led 
Onward  to  a  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory, 
As  the  case  might  be. 
Sorrow  Swats ! 
Tears  shed, 

Shed  tears  like  water. 
Your  great  Ahkoond  is  dead ! 

That  Swats  the  matter! 

Mourn,  city  of  Swat! 

Your  great  Ahkoond  is  not. 

But  lain  'mid  worms  to  rot. 

His  mortal  part  alone;  his  soul  was  caught 

(Because  he  was  a  good  Ahkoond) 

Up  to  the  bosom  of  Mahound. 

Though  earthly  walls   his   fame  surround 

(Forever  hallowed  be  the  ground!) 

And  skeptics  mock  the  lowly  mound 

And  say  "  He's  now  of  no  Ahkoond !  " 
His  soul  is  in  the  skies — 

The  azure  skies  that  bend  above  his  loved 
Metropolis  of  Swat. 
He  sees  with  larger,  other  eyes, 
Athwart  all  earthly  mysteries 
He  knows  what's  Swat. 
Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  a  noise  of  mourning  and  of  lamen- 
tation ! 
Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With    the    noise    of    the    mourning    of    the 
Swattish  nation ! 


Fallen  is  at  length 

Its  tower  of  strength. 
Its  sun  is  dimmed  ere  it  had  nooned; 
Dead  lies  the  great  Ahkoond; 

The  great  Ahkoond  of  Swat 

Is  not! 


THE    DYING    SHOEMAKER. 

"r^EAR  wife,  I'm  waxing  near  my  end," 

1--'     The  dying  cobbler  said; 
"  Soon  to  an  upper  world  my  soul 
Its  lonely  way  must  tread. 

"  I  fear  indeed  I'm  pegging  out ; 

But  then  what  boots  it,  love? 
Here  we've  been  a  well-fitted  pair, 

And  so  we'll  be  above. 

"  My  ills  I  know  no  drugs  may  heel, 

So  it's  well  to  prepare; 
We  can't  run  counter  to  our  fate — 

Just  put  a  peg  in  there. 

"The  future  need  not  give  you  care, 

I've  left  my  awl  to  you ; 
For  deep  within  my  inner  sole 

I  know  that  you've  been  true. 

"  I've  always  given  you  your  rights, 

But  now  you  must  be  left; 
However,  do  not  grieve  too  much 

When  of  me  you're  bereft. 

"A  last  farewell  I  now  will  take." 

He  smiled  and  raised  his  head. 
"  B-last  the  cruel  malady 

That  lays  you  low,"  she  said. 

"I'll  slipper  away  in  peace,"  he  sighed; 

"  The  strife  will  soon  be  past." 
His  head  fell  back,  he  sweetly  smiled. 

And  then  he  breathed  his  last. 


I  WANT  TO  GO  TO  MORROW. 

I  STARTED    on   a   journey   just   about    a 
week  ago. 
For    the    little    town    of    Morrow,    in    the 

State   of   Ohio. 
I    never   was   a   traveler,    and    really   didn't 

know 
That  Morrow  had  been  ridiculed  a  century 

or  so. 
I   went  down   to   the   depot  for  my   ticket, 

and  applied 
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For  the  tips  regarding  Morrow,  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  guyed. 

Said  I,  "  My  friend,  I  want  to  go  to  Mor- 
row and  return 

Not  later  than  to-morrow,  for  I  haven't 
time  to  burn." 

Said  he  to  me,  "Now  let  me  see  if  I  have 
heard  you   right; 

You  want  to  go  to  Morrow  and  come 
back    to-morrow    night. 

You  should  have  gone  to  Morrow  yester- 
day  and   back   to-day. 

For  if  you  started  yesterday  to  Morrow, 
don't    you    see, 

You  could  have  got  to  Morrow  and  re- 
turned   to-day    at   three. 

The  train  that  started  yesterday — now  un- 
derstand me  right — 

To-day  it  gets  to  Morrow,  and  returns  to- 
morrow   night." 

Said   I,   "  My  boy,   it   seems  to   me  you're 

talking  through  your  hat, 
Is   there   a   town   named    Morrow   on   your 

line?     Now  tell  me  that." 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  and  take  from  me  a 

quiet  little   tip — 
To  go  from  here  to  Morrow  is  a  fourteen- 

hour  trip. 
The  train  that  goes  to  Morrow  leaves  to- 
day   eight-thirty-five; 
Half    after    ten    to-morrow    is    the    time    it 

should   arrive. 
Now  if  from  here  to  Morrow  is  a  fourteen- 

hour  jump. 
Can  you  go  to-day  to   Morrow  and  come 

back   to-day,   you  chump?" 

Said  I,  "  I  want  to  go  to  Morrow;  can  I 

go   to-day 
And   get  to   Morrow  by  to-night,   if  there 

is   no    delay?  " 
"  Well,    well,"    said    he,    "  explain    to    me 

and  I've  no  more  to  say; 
Can    you     go     anywhere     to-morrow    and 

come  back  to-day? 
For  if  to-day  you'd  get  to  Morrow,  surely 

you'll    agree 
You    should   have   started    not   to-day,   but 

yesterday,  you  see. 
So  if  you  start  to  Morrow,  leaving  here  to- 
day,  you're  flat, 
You   won't   get  in  to  Morrow  till  the  day 

that   follows  that. 

"Now  if  you   start  to-day  to  Morrow,  it's 

a    cinch   you'll    land 
To-morrow  into   Morrow,  not  to-day,  you 

understand. 
For    the    train    to-day    to    Morrow,    if    the 

schedule  is  all  right. 


Will  get  you  into  Morrow  by  about  to- 
morrow  night." 

Said  I,  "  I  guess  you  know  it  all,  but  kind- 
ly let  me  say, 

How  can  I  go  to  Morrow  if  I  leave  the 
town    to-day?  " 

Said  he,  "  You  cannot  go  to  Morrow  any 
more   to-day, 

For  the  train  that  goes  to  Morrow  is  a 
mile  upon  its  way." 

FINALE. 

I  was  so  disappointed  I  was  mad  enough 

to    swear; 
The   train   had   gone   to   Morrow   and   had 

left   me   standing   there. 
The  man  was  right  in  telling  me  I  was  a 

howling    jay; 
I  didn't  go  to  Morrow,  so  I  guess  I'll  go 

to-day. 


THE  WASHERWOMAN'S  SONG. 

WRING  out  the  old,  wring  out  the  new. 
Wring  out  the  black,  wring  out  the 
gray. 
Wring  out  the  white,  wring  out  the  blue — 
And  thus  I  wring  my  life  away. 

An    occupation    strange   is   mine; 

At  least  it  seems  to  people  droll 
That  while  I'm  working  at  the  line 

I'm   going  on   from   pole  to   pole. 

Where'er  I  go  I   strive  to  please, 

From  morn  to  night   I  rub  and  rub; 

I'm  something  like  Diogenes — 
I  almost  live  within  a  tub. 

To  acrobats  who  vault  and  spring 

In   circuses   I   take   a   shine; 
They  make  their  living  in  the  ring, 

And  by  the  wringer  I  make  mine. 

My  calling's  humble,   I'll   agree, 

But  I  am  no  cheap  calico. 
As  some  folks  are  who  sneer  at  me; 

I'm  something  that  will  wash,  you  know. 

I  smile  in  calm,  I  strive  in  storm. 

With  life's  adversities  I  cope 
My  duties  bravely  to  perform; 

My     motto — While     there's     life   there's 
soap. 

Wring  out  the  old,  wring  out  the  new. 
Wring  out  the  black,  wring  out  the  gray, 

Wring  out  the  white,  wring  out  the  blue — 
And  thus  I   wring  my  life  away. 


Mr.  Caudle  Lends  Five  Pounds. 


By    DOUGLAS   JERROLD. 


A  Glimpse  of   English   Domestic  Life  in  Which  the  American  Reader  May 
Find  Here  and  There  Something  That   Sounds   Quite   Familiar. 


pDITOR,  humorist,  playwright,  humanitarian,  Douglas  William  Jerrold — 
*-^  to  give  him  his  seldom  heard  full  name — was  a  winning  figure  in  his 
period.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1803,  the  son  of  an  actor  and  theater  les- 
see. He  had  little  schooling,  but  he  was  fond  of  books,  and  educated 
himself  precociously  by  reading  a  wide  range  of  literature  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  Occasionally  his  father  cast  him  for  children's 
parts  on  the  stage.  For  a  time  he  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British 
navy,  and  later  became  a  printer's  apprentice.  He  was  only  fifteen  when  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  "  More  Frightened  Than  Hurt,"  which  was  well  received. 
His  best-remembered  play,  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  was  produced  in  1829. 
All  in  all,  he  wrote  more  than  forty  plays,  many  of  which  enjoyed  an 
ephemeral  success. 

Meantime  he  was  constantly  engaging  in  literary  ventures.  When  Punch 
was  founded,  in  1841,  he  at  once  became  a  contributor,  and  he  continued  the 
connection  until  his  death.  ''  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,"  "  Punch's 
Letters  to  His  Son,"  and  "  Cakes  and  Ale  "  are  well-known  compilations  of 
his  papers  in  Punch. 

Jerrold  was  a  lovable  man,  of  an  easy-going,  generous  nature.  Sociable, 
impulsive,  simple,  fiery — his  faults  were  those  of  carelessness  or  haste. 

When  Mrs.  Caudle  was  brought  into  public  notice  in  the  forties,  the  type 
was  quickly  recognized,  and  England  and  America  chuckled  aloud.  Mrs. 
Caudle  still  lives — and  will  live  as  long  as  her  sex;  therefore,  England  and 
America  still  chuckle. 


YOU  ought  to  be  very  rich,  Mr. 
Caudle.  I  wonder  who'd 
lend  you  five  pounds !  But 
so  it  is :  a  wife  may  work 
and  slave.  Oh,  dear !  the 
many  things  that  might  have  been  done 
with  five  pounds !  As  if  people  picked 
up  money  in  the  streets !  But  you  al- 
ways were  a  fool,  Mr.  Caudle!  I've 
wanted  a  black  satin  gown  these  three 
years,  and  that  five  pounds  would  have 
pretty  well  bought  it.  But  it's  no  matter 
how  I  go — not  at  all.  Everybody  says  I 
don't  dress  as  becomes  your  wife — and  I 
don't ;  but  what's  that  to  you,  Mr. 
Caudle?  Nothing.  Oh,  no!  You  can 
have    fine    feelings    for    everybody    but 


those  that  belong  to  you.  I  wish  people 
knew  you  as  I  do — that's  all.  You  like 
to  be  called  liberal  and  your  poor  family 
pays  for  it. 

And  the  girls  want  bonnets,  and  when 
they're  to  get  'em  I  can't  tell.  Half  five 
pounds  would  have  bought  'em,  but  now 
they  must  go  without.  Of  course  they 
belong  to  you;  and  anybody  but  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  Mr.  Caudle. 

The  man  called  for  the  water-rate  to- 
day; but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
people  are  to  pay  taxes  who  throw  away 
five  pounds  to  every  fellow  that  asks 
them. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Jack, 
this    morning,    knocked    the    shuttlecock 
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through  his  bedroom  window.  I  was 
going  to  send  for  the  glazier  to  mend  it ; 
but,  after  you  lent  that  five  pounds,  I 
was  sure  we  couldn't  afford  it.  Oh,  no; 
the  window  must  go  as  it  is;  and  pretty 
weather  for  a  dear  child  to  sleep  with 
a  broken  window.  He's  got  a  cold  al- 
ready on  his  lungs,  and  I  shouldn't  at 
all  wonder  if  that  broken  window  set- 
tled him;  if  the  dear  boy  dies,  his  death 
will  be  upon  his  father's  head,  for  I'm 
sure  we  can't  now  pay  to  mend  windows. 
We  might,  though,  and  do  a  good  many 
more  things,  if  people  didn't  throw 
away  their  five  pounds. 

Next  Tuesday  the  fire-insurance  is 
due.  I  should  like  to  know  how  it's 
to  be  paid.  Why,  it  can't  be  paid  at  all. 
That  five  pounds  would  have  just  done 
it,  and  now  insurance  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  there  never  were  so  many 
fires  as  there  are  now.  I  shall  never 
close  my  eyes  all  night;  but  what's  that 
to  you,  so  people  can  call  you  liberal, 
Mr.  Caudle?  Your  wife  and  children 
may  all  be  burnt  alive  in  their  beds,  as 
all  of  us  to  a  certainty  shall  be,  for  the 
insurance  must  drop.  After  we've  in- 
sured for  so  many  years !  But  how,  I 
should  like  to  know,  are  people  to  in- 
sure who  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  their 
five  pounds? 

I  did  think  we  might  go  to  Margate 
this  summer.  There's  poor  Caroline, 
I'm  sure  she  wants  the  sea.  But  no, 
dear  creature,  she  must  stop  at  home; 
she'll  go  into  a  consumption,  there's  no 
doubt  of  that;  yes,  sweet  little  angel. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  lose  her  now. 
The  child  might  have  been  saved ;  but 
people  can't  save  their  children  and 
throw  away  five  pounds,  too. 

I  wonder  where  little  Cherub  is? 
While  you  were  lending  that  five 
pounds,  the  dog  ran  out  of  the  shop. 
You  know  I  never  let  it  go  into  the 
street,  for  fear  it  should  be  bit  by  some 
mad'  dog  and  come  home  and  bite  the 
children.  It  wouldn't  at  all  astonish 
me  if  the  animal  was  to  come  back  with 
hydrophobia  and  give  it  to  all  the 
family.  However,  what's  your  family  to 
you,  so  you  can  play  the  liberal  creature 
with   five   pounds? 

Do  you  hear  that  shutter,  how  it's 
banging  to  and  fro?  Yes,  I  know  what 
it  wants  as  well  as  you :  it  wants  a  new 


fastening.  I  was  going  to  send  for  the 
blacksmith  to-day.  But  now  it's  out  of 
the  question :  now  it  must  bang  of 
nights,  since  you  have  thrown  away  five 
pounds. 

Well,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass !  This  is  the  first  night  I  ever 
made  my  supper  of  roast  beef  without 
pickles.  But  who  is  to  afford  pickles 
when  folk  are  always  lending  five 
pounds  ? 

Do  you  hear  the  mice  running  about 
the  room?  I  hear  them.  If  they  were 
only  to  drag  you  out  of  bed,  it  would 
be  no  matter.  Set  a  trap  for  'em?  But 
how  are  people  to  afford  the  cheese, 
when  every  day  they  lose  five  pounds  ? 

Hark !  I'm  sure  there's  a  noise  down- 
stairs. It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  there 
were  thieves  in  the  house.  Well,  it  may 
be  the  cat ;  but  thieves  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  some  night.  There's  a  wretched 
fastening  to  the  back  door ;  but  these 
are  not  times  to  afford  bolts  and  bars, 
when  fools  won't  take  care  of  their  five 
pounds. 

Mary  Anne  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
dentist's  to-morrow.  She  wants  three 
teeth  pulled  out.  Now  it  can't  be  done. 
Three  teeth,  that  quite  disfigures  the 
child's  mouth.  But  there  they  must 
stop,  and  spoil  the  sweetest  face  that 
was  ever  made.  Otherwise  she'd  have 
been  the  wife  for  a  lord.  Now,  when 
she  grows  up,  who'll  have  her?  No- 
body. We  shall  die,  and  leave  her  alone 
and  unprotected  in  the  world.  But 
what  do  you  care  for  that?  Nothing; 
so  you  can  squander  away  five  pounds. 

And  now,  Mr.  Caudle,  see  what 
misery  you've  brought  on  your  wretched 
family!  I  can't  have  a  satin  gown — 
the  girls  can't  have  new  bonnets — the 
water-rate  must  stand  over — Jack  must 
get  his  death  through  a  broken  window 
— our  fire-insurance  can't  be  paid,  so 
wx  shall  all  be  victims  to  the  devouring 
element — we  can't  go  to  Margate,  and 
Caroline  will  go  to  an  early  grave — the 
dog  will  come  home  and  bite  us  all  mad 
— that  shutter  will  go  banging  forever — 
the  mice  never  let  us  have  a  wink  of 
sleep — the  thieves  be  always  breaking 
in  the  house — and  our  dear  Mary  Anne 
be  forever  left  an  unprotected  maid — 
and  all,  all,  Mr.  Caudle,  because  you 
7C'iIi  go  on   h'/iiJing  five  pounds! 


How  They  Got  On  In  The  World. 


Brief  Biographies  of  Successful  Men  Who  Have  Passed  Through 
the  Crucible  of  Small  Beginnings  and  Won  Out. 
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RISE  OF  A  CHORE  BOY. 

Present  Head  of  Stanford  University  Had 

a  Hard  Row  to  Hoe  in  Order  to 

Get  an  Education. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University  and 
the  leading  authority  on  fishes  in 
the  United  States,  was  a  farm  boy  from 
Gainsville,  New  York,  when  he  joined 
the  first  class  that  entered  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  had  little  money,  but  he  got 
along  comfortably  by  waiting  on  table, 
husking  corn,  taking  care  of  lawns,  dig- 
ging ditches  and  tutoring.  It  was  the 
proper  way  to  work  through  college,  for 
he  says :  "A  young  man  is  not  worth 
educating  who  cannot  work  through  col- 
lege that  way." 

He  became  an  instructor  in  botany 
while  still  a  junior,  and  he  did  so  well 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Andrew 
D.  White,  president  of  the  university, 
who  encouraged  him  and  aided  him  in 
his  work.  The  rounding  of  Jordan's 
education  was  completed  by  Louis  Agas- 
siz,  with  whom  he  studied  three  months 
in  a  shed  on  Penikese  Island  in  Buz- 
zard's Bay. 

A    Student    of    Fislies. 

Jordan's  attention  was  early  drawn  to 
the  study  of  fishes,  and  the  general  ig- 
norance concerning  them  determined  him 
to  make  them  his  special  line  of  work. 
As  a  source  of  food  supply,  fish  stands 
close  to  meat,  and  millions  of  people 
depend  on  the  fish  supply  rather  than 
on  meat.  Yet  concerning  the  habits, 
breeding,  and  geographical  distribution 
of  fish,  there  was  little  known.  In  study- 
ing his  chosen  subject  Jordan  has  trav- 
eled more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
10  s  B 


miles,  and  to-day  he  is  the  accepted  au- 
thority on  fish.  Much  of  the  important 
work  accomplished  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member  since  1877,  has  been  due  to 
his  initiative. 

The  value  of  American  fisheries  aver- 
ages fifty  million  dollars  annually,  but 
for  a  long  time  the  business  was  carried 
on  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  and  few  nat- 
uralists thought  it  worth  while  to  de- 
vote any  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  fishes.  Jordan  did 
as  much  to  change  that  state  of  affairs 
as  any  other  man. 

The  breeding  of  food  fish,  now  ex- 
tensively carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Government,  is  largely  the  result  of  his 
advice,  and  he  has  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  fishers  by  placing  at 
their  disposal  new  knowledge  concerning 
the  habits  and  migrations  of  food  fish. 

Selecting   His  Aids. 

His  work  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
eries was  only  part  of  what  he  has  man- 
aged to  crowd  into  a  busy  life.  As  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Indiana  University 
he  stimulated  his  pupils  to  a  thorough 
study  of  their  subject,  and  his  influence 
in  this  department  was  felt  even  outside 
the  university.  It  was  while  he  was 
in  Indiana  that  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. His  first  work  was  to  bring  to- 
gether a  faculty. 

A  big  trunk  full  of  applications  for 
positions  was  turned  over  to  him,  and  he 
was  told  he  could  do  what  he  liked  with 
them.  He  never  opened  the  trunk.  He 
knew  the  men  he  wanted  for  the  various 
positions,  and  he  drew  them  from  Cor- 
nell and  Indiana.     To  this  day  Jordan 
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does  not  know  even  the  names  of  the  ap- 
plicants. 

The  students  who  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Jordan  do  not  have  a  life 
of  scholastic  ease  and  idleness.  Their 
president  has  said,  **  The  problem  of  life 
is  not  to  make  life  easier,  but  to  make 
men   stronger." 

He  accepted  the  presidency  of  Stan- 
ford University  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  do  nothing  that 
it  was  possible  to  hire  another  man  to 
do.  As  a  result  he  has  had  a  free  hand, 
and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  larger  af- 
fairs of  the  university's  development. 
The  result  is  that  Stanford  in  a  short 
time  has  been  able  to  push  well  to  the 
front  as  a  solid  and  progressive  place 
of  learning. 

Dr.  Jordan  is  straightforward  in  his 
methods  and  utterances. 

"  You  can't  fasten  a  five-thousand-dol- 
lar education  on  a  fifty-cent  boy,"  he 
said,  and  that  dictum  has  been  his  guide 
in  conducting  the  university. 


FATHER  OF  GERMAN  STEEL. 

Ambitious    Manufacturer    Died    Poor,    but 

He  Bequeathed   His  Great  Purpose 

to    His    Young    Son. 

FRIEDRICH  KRUPP.  the  founder 
of  the  Krupp  steel  industry,  died 
with  all  the  work  he  had  outlined 
uncompleted,  but  he  died  satisfied  that 
all  he  had  wished  to  do  and  all  he  had 
planned  would  in  the  course  of  time  be 
brought  to  fulfilment.  This  first  Krupp 
possessed  a  little  money,  and  in  1818  he 
built  a  tiny  furnace  at  Essen,  in  Prussia, 
and  started  in  to  manufacture  steel. 
His  declared  intention  was  to  make  the 
little  Prussian  town  of  Essen  a  greater 
steel  center  than  Sheffield,   England. 

In  four  years  he  lost  all  his  money 
and  his  home.  He  moved  to  a  small 
cottage,  borrowed  a  few  thousand  marks, 
and  again  began  operations.  In  four 
years  more  his  health  was  shattered,  the 
borrowed  money  was  gone,  and  he  died 
in  absolute  poverty. 

The  heir  to  his  debts  and  his  desire  to 
manufacture  steel  was  Alfred  Krupp,  a 
boy  fourteen  years  old.  The  only  thing 
else  the  boy  had  was  the  dilapidated  fur- 
nace   around    which    his    father    worked 


until  it  killed  him.  There  was,  however, 
a  command  from  his  father  that  he  was 
resolved  to  obey. 

"  You  are  to  make  Essen  the  most  fa- 
mous steel-manufacturing  place  in  the 
world,"  the  dying  Krupp  had  said. 
"  Your  mother  will  help  you  do  it." 

The  boy  and  his  mother  then  began  to 
conduct  the  business.  There  were  four 
workmen  ready  to  assist  them,  and  ready 
to  trust  them  for  the  future  payment  of 
the  wages  that  could  not  be  paid  during 
the  first   few  months   of   operation. 

Success  came  slowly.  Every  foot  of 
the  way  had  to  be  fought.  Prussian- 
made  steel  was  mistrusted,  for  at  that 
time  England  was  supreme  in  the  art  of 
steel-working.  But  the  elder  Krupp  had 
been  on  the  right  track,  and  would  have 
won  if  his  strength  had  held  out.  Al- 
fred Krupp,  though  a  boy,  was  not 
afraid  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  foundry 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  he  attended 
to  the  business  end  of  affairs.  His 
mother  assisted  him  in  everything,  work- 
ing in  the  office,  soliciting  orders,  per- 
forming the  work  of  an  overseer  in  the 
foundry,  and  attending  to  •  the  house- 
hold. By  the  time  young  Krupp  w^as 
twenty-one  the  business  had  begun  to 
move,  and  he  was  employing  a  score  of 
workmen. 

When  the  business  was  on  such  a  solid 
basis  that  the  future  was  assured,  Alfred 
Krupp  was  urged  to  marry.  He  stead- 
fastly refused.  His  father  had  left  to 
him  the  task  of  looking  after  his  mother, 
as  well  as  that  of  building  up  the  busi- 
ness of  steel-making,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  Mrs.  Krupp  died  in  1852 
that  her  son  took  a  wife. 

Even  when  the  business  had  begun  to 
prosper,  all  was  not  easy  for  him.  The 
Prussian  government  placed  obstacles  in 
his  way,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that 
he  received  a  government  order  for  can- 
non. The  "  Cannon  King  "  had  at  last 
been  recognized,  and  it  was  he  who 
thereafter  armed  the  Prussian  soldiers, 
and  he  made  the  batteries  that  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  French  forces  in  the 
war  of   1870. 

When  he  died  in  1887  he  left  a  plant 
in  which  twenty  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed. In  Essen  alone,  at  the  present 
time,  fifty  thousand  men  find  work,  and 
at  the  Krupp  shipyards,  where  the  Ger- 
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man  battleships  are  constructed,  and  in 
the  subsidiary  Krupp  industries,  fifty 
thousand  more  are  employed. 


FRIGHTENED    JAY    GOULD. 

Man     Destined     to     Revolutionize     Street 

Railway  Traffic  Unwittingly  Caused 

Prospective  "  Angel  "  to  Flee. 

FRANK  J.  SPRAGUE,  formerly 
president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  foun- 
der of  the  Sprague  Electric  Railway 
and  Motor  Company,  and  builder  of 
the  Richmond  trolley  line,  was,  in  1883, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  American  navy.  A 
future  with  a  moderate  amount  of  suc- 
cess was  assured,  and  fame  was  possible. 
He  was  determined,  however,  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  electricity 
as  a  motive  power.  At  that  time  there 
did  not  exist  a  single  mile  of  trolley- 
line. 

His  friends  vainly  tried  to  dissuade 
him.  He  went  to  work  with  Edison  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  motors  he  had 
already  acquired  in  the  navy.  He  re- 
mained a  year  at  Menlo  Park  and  then 
organized  the  Sprague  Electric  Railway 
and  Motor  Company.  It  was  capital- 
ized at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  nothing  paid  in.  He  was  vice- 
president,  electrician,  treasurer,  and  man 
of  all  work,  and  was  to  get  fifty  dollars 
a  week  whenever  the  condition  of  the 
company  warranted  it. 

One  small  room  was  both  business  of- 
fice and  laboratory.  He  earned  a  little 
money  by  building  motors,  and  this  en- 
abled him,  in  1886,  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  with  motors  of  twelve 
horse-power.  Officials  from  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  were  interested  in  the 
trials,  and  one  day  Jay  Gould  came  to 
see  the  new  motors  that  could  drive  a 
truck  along  sixty  feet  of  track. 

The  day  Gould  visited  him,  Sprague 
resolved  to  test  the  motor  to  the  utmost. 
•In  suddenly  reversing  the  current,  an  ex- 
cess blew  out  the  safety-catch,  causing 
a  big  noise  and  a  blinding  flash  of  light. 
Gould  gazed  a  moment,  then  hurried 
from  the  room  and  never  came  back. 

Sprague  was  somewhat  discouraged, 
but  his  confidence  came  back  when  Su- 
perintendent    Chinnock,     of    the     Pearl 


Street  Edison  station,  offered  him  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  one-sixth  interest 
in  the  company.  The  offer  was  refused, 
though  at  the  time  Sprague  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  pay  a  month's  board. 

"  Well,"  said  the  surprised  Chinnock, 
"  you're  a  fool !  " 

A  few  days  later  a  successful  trial  was 
made  before  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Chin- 
nock came  back  with  an  offer  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  one-twelfth 
share.  This  was  accepted,  and  later  an- 
other twelfth  was  sold  for  a  slightly 
higher  price.  The  motors  used  in  these 
experiments  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
thousands  now  used  on  the  trolley  sys- 
tems all  over  the  world. 

The  first  big  public  exhibition  was 
given  in  August,  1887,  and  the  New 
York  Sun  said  next  day: 

They  tried  an  electric  car  on  Fourth 
Avenue  yesterday.  It  created  an  amount 
of  surprise  and  consternation  from  Thir- 
ty-Second Street  to  One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth  Street  that  was  something  like 
that  caused  by  the  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson.  Small  boys  yelled  "  Dynamite!  " 
and  "Rats!"  and  similar  appreciative  re- 
marks until  they  were  hoarse.  Newly  ap- 
pointed policemen  debated  arresting  it,  but 
went  no  further.  The  car  horses  which 
were  met  on  the  other  track  kicked,  with- 
out exception,  as  was  natural,  over  an  in- 
vention which  threatens  to  relegate  them 
to   the   sausage  factory. 

All  that  happened  only  nineteen  years 
ago.  To-day  the  trolley-lines  of  the 
country  employ  more  than  seventy  thou- 
sand men. 

The  same  year  Sprague's  company  got 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
Union  Passenger  Railroad  at  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  methods  were  still  primi- 
tive, but  the  success  was  unequivocal. 
The  hills  of  Richmond,  up  which  the 
mule,  dragging  a  little  car,  had  hitherto 
toiled,  were  now  easily  surmounted  by 
smoothly  running  cars  that  could  attain 
fair  speed,  and  which  operated  with  al- 
most perfect  precision. 

The  utility  of  the  trolley  road  had 
been  demonstrated  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  old  horse-car  lines  were  equipped  as 
speedily  as  possible  for  electric  traction; 
new  roads,  embodying  the  new  principle, 
were  built,  and  hundreds  of  other  roads 
were  projected. 
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The  stock  of  the  Sprague  concern, 
which  went  begging  in  1885  and  a 
twelfth  of  which  could  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  two  years 
later,  went  soaring,  and  the  question  of 
capital  for  the  carrying  out  of  experi- 
ments or  for  equipping  projected  lines, 
could  now  be  had  for  the  asking. 


WORK  WAS  TOO  EASY. 

That    Was    Why    the    Man    Who    Was    to 

Build   the   Subway    Resigned    His 

Position  as  a  Municipal  Clerk. 

JOHN  B.  McDonald,  the  buiWer 
of  the  New  York  City  Subway,  be- 
gan work  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Registry  of  Deeds.  The  w^ork  was 
easy  and  the  pay  was  fairly  good.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  just  such  a  place  as 
thousands  would  look  upon  as  highly  de- 
sirable. McDonald  thought  otherwise, 
and  during  his  spare  time  he  studied 
hard  at  scientific  subjects.  He  had  been 
in  the  place  a  year  when  he  came  home 
one  night  with  the  announcement : 

"  I've  thrown  up  my  job." 

"Why?" 

"  I  want  real  work,  and  I'm  going  to 
have  it." 

He  got  it  as  timekeeper  at  the  build- 
ing of  Boyd's  Dam,  part  of  the  Croton 
water  system.  The  work  was  just  what 
he  wanted,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  became  a  foreman.  Here  his  real 
ability  showed  itself,  and  he  made  such 
progress  that  when  he  was  twenty-three 
he  was  inspector  of  masonry  on  the  New 
York  Central  tunnel.  Here  he  made  his 
first  bid  for  a  sub-contract,  and  it  was 
accepted.  The  first  work  he  ever  did  as 
a  builder  was  the  big  arch  at  Ninety- 
Sixth  Street.  He  got  other  big  contracts 
on  the  Boston  and  Hoosac  Tunnel,  the 
building  of  the  Lackawanna  road  from 
Binghamton  to  Buffalo,  the  Georgian 
Bay  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
a  dozen  other  roads  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

All  this  was  easy  for  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  began  the  tunnel  under  Bal- 
timore for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road that  he  got  the  real  work  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  tunnel  through  mud 
and  (juicksands,  a  tunnel  that  subter- 
ranean streams  threatened  constantly  to 


destroy.  Every  day,  in  rubber  coat  and 
hip-boots,  for  five  years,  he  worked  at  it, 
surmounting  one  obstacle  after  another, 
and  finished  a  winner,  having  carried 
through  one  of  the  hardest  underground 
jobs  ever  attempted. 

While  he  was  doing  this  he  built  the 
Jerome  Park  Reservoir — so  as  to  keep 
himself  busy,  he  said. 

When  he  put  in  a  bid  five  million  dol- 
lars lower  than  his  next  competitor  for 
the  building  of  the  New  York  Subw^ay 
there  was  at  first  some  hitch  over  the 
seven-million-dollar  security  demanded, 
and  his  rival  was  asked  if  he  expected 
to  get  the  contract  by  default. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  McDonald  has  that 
contract  and  he'll  keep  it.  He  never 
lets  go." 


A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

Interesting   Story  of   a  Young   Tenderfoot 
Who   Won   Fortune,   Fame,  and   Po- 
litical Honors  in  the  West. 

EDWARD  O.  WOLCOTT.  the  late 
Senator  from  Colorado,  was  one  of 
the  young  Eastern  men  who  set 
out,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  to  ex- 
plore the  resources  of  the  West. 

For  a  time  the  struggle  to  make  a  liv- 
ing was  a  difficult  one ;  but,  quick  to 
realize  the  low  value  that  the  pioneers 
placed  upon  Puritan  ancestry  and  a  col- 
legiate education,  he  became  successively 
a  bank  clerk,  ticket  seller  for  a  theatrical 
company,  and  railroad  employee,  until 
he  drifted  to  the  small  mining  town  of 
Georgetown,  in  the  heart  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies.  There,  at  last,  the  repu- 
tation of  "  having  an  education  "  proved 
useful.  The  position  of  schoolmaster  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Wolcott  and  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Gradually  the  city  of  Denver  began 
to  hear  of  the  schoolmaster  of  George- 
town. His  name  was  encountered  fre- 
quently in  the  records  as  the  possessor 
of  various  mining  interests — oftentimes 
deeded  to  him  for  legal  services  in  lieu 
of  money  consideration.  Everything  he 
touched  seemed  to  pan  out  rich ;  and  this 
brought  him  followers  as  adventurous  as 
himself  and  ready  to  back  his  judgment 
with  cash. 

Finally,  in  1890,  two  prospectors  hav- 
ing exhausted  their   grubstake  were  re 
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turning  wearily. over  the  hills  of  Creede, 
when  during  a  brief  halt  one  of  their 
burros  wandered  off  to  prospect  for 
himself.  After  a  long  search,  one  of  the 
prospectors  found  the  animal  standing 
in  front  of  a  large  boulder.  In  telling 
the  story  afterward,  the  prospector  never 
could  tell  whether  the  seemingly  hypno- 
tized gaze  of  the  burro  or  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  appearance  of  the  outcrop 
attracted  his  attention ;  but  he  recalled 
with  little  difficulty  that,  after  chipping 
off  a  few  chunks  from  the  ledge  with  a 
hammer  and  minutely  examining  them, 
he  set  rough  stakes  in  short  order. 

The  following  day,  provided  with  as- 
say certificates  showing  very  rich  re- 
sults, the  miners  sought  the  schoolmaster 
and  offered  to  sell  him  a  large  interest  in 
their  discovery  for  a  small  amount  of 
development  money. 

Always  a  man  quick  to  clinch  his  op- 
portunities, Wolcott  put  the  money  up 
on  the  spot.  In  six  months'  time  "  The 
Last  Chance  Silver  Mine "  repaid  its 
outlay,  and  later  yielded  to  him  a  couple 
of  millions  more. 


HOW  GARFIELD  ROSE. 

Future    President   May    Have   Sought   Em- 
ployment on  Canal   Because  of  His 
Fondness  for  Sea  Stories. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD  was  reared  in 
the  forests  of  Ohio.  When  he  was 
not  engaged  at  work  on  the  farm, 
he  was  reading  all  the  books  that  he 
could  get  hold  of,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  the  sea,  for  which  he  had  a 
passion.  Supposedly,  it  was  this  that  in- 
fluenced him  to  obtain  one  of  his  first 
jobs — the  driving  of  mules  which  towed 
the  canal-boat  between  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh.  After  a  severe  attack  of  ill- 
ness, contracted  after  a  plunge  into  the 
canal,  he  began  to  educate  himself. 

He  entered  Geauga  Seminary,  then 
went  to  Williams  College,  and  after- 
ward to  Hiram.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  suffered  the  worst  poverty  of  his 
career,  for  frequently  he  was  obliged  to 
stay  in  bed  while  his  landlady  darned 
his  clothes.  Seeing  the  young  man's  dis- 
couragement, she  told  him  to  cheer  up, 
and  that  he  would  forget  all  about  it 
when  he  became  President. 


In  after  life  he  said :  "  Poverty  is  un- 
comfortable, I  can  testify;  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  young  man  is  to  be  tossed 
overboard  and  compelled  to  sink  or  swim 
for  himself."  And  on  another  occasion : 
**  I  feel  a  profounder  reverence  for  a 
boy  than  for  a  man ;  and  I  never  meet 
a  ragged  boy  in  the  street  without  feel- 
ing that  I  may  owe  him  a  salute,  for  I 
know  not  what  possibilities  may  be  but- 
toned up  under  his  coat." 

At  the  close  of  Garfield's  college  life 
he  went  into  a  law  office  in  Cleveland; 
from  there  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  then 
to  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


TURNED  OVER  BRICKS. 

The    Boy    Who    Was    Paid    Seven    Cents 

for  the  Job  Is  Turning  Over  Many 

Millions  Now. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  once  received 
seven  copper  cents  for  turning  over 
bricks  to  dry  in  the  sun.  This  was 
the  first  sum  of  money  that  the  success- 
ful merchant  can  remember  having 
earned ;  but  his  first  regular  position, 
which  paid  him  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  week,  was  in  a  bookstore  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  boy's  intention 
to  become  a  clergyman,  and  partly  in 
preparation  for  such  a  calling,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  A  remark  made 
by  one  of  its  members  was  responsible 
for  the  change  in  his  intentions,  for  he 
intimated  to  young  Wanamaker  that  if 
he  worked  as  hard  for  himself  as  he  did 
for  the  association  he  would  become  a 
rich  man.  Acting  on  this  advice,  the 
boy  obtained  a  situation  as  stock  clerk 
in  a  large  clothing  establishment. 

After  passing  successively  through  the 
various  grades  of  clerks  and  salesmen, 
he  finally  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law  to  go  into  the  clothing 
trade.  Their  joint  capital  was  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  On  the  first  day 
the  firm  did  a  business  of  twenty-four 
dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents,  and  for  the 
year,  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  But 
although  year  after  year  the  business  in- 
creased,  Wanamaker  never  lost   interest 
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in  religious  gatherings.  Among  other 
things,  he  founded  a  Sabbath-school, 
which,  commencing  with  only  twenty- 
seven  pupils,  has  grown  into  the 
Bethany  of  to-day,  with  its  several  thou- 
sand members. 

Always  abstemious  in  his  way  of  liv- 
ing and  credited  with  many  acts  of  gen- 
erosity, it  is  related  that  one  day,  on 
being  requested  for  the  story  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  replied : 

"  Thinking,  trying,  toiling,  and  trust- 
ing— in  those  four  words  you  have  all 
of  my  biography." 


of  production  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent. 
It  was  he,  also,  who  was  the  leading 
factor  in  the  elimination  of  competition. 


AN  OIL  KING'S  START. 

Massachusetts    Newsboy    Gets    an    Attack 

of  Wanderlust  and  Finds  Fortune  In 

Pennsylvania   Wells. 

HH.  ROGERS,  future  master 
,  builder  of  industrial  organiza- 
tions, did  odd  chores  for  the 
neighbors,  in  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts, 
when  a  boy,  and  earned  on  the  average 
fifty  cents  a  week.  His  first  step  in  real 
business  was  when  he  established  a  news 
route  of  forty-seven  subscribers  for  the 
New  Bedford  Standard.  In  one  week 
he  doubled  the  number  and  struck  for 
seventy-five  cents  more  a  week  than  the 
seventy-five  cents  he  was  receiving.  This 
was  granted  and  he  also  got  an  increased 
commission  on  new  subscribers.  A  few 
months  in  a  grocery  store  completed  his 
Fairhaven  business  experience,  and  then, 
with  Charles  Ellis,  a  schoolfellow,  he 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  to 
make  his  fortune.  Each  had  about  two 
hundred  dollars  and  they  started  in  the 
refining  business.  It  did  not  go  the  way 
Rogers  wished,  so  he  said  to  Ellis : 

"  Look  here,  I  am  going  to  learn  the 
oil  business.     You  run  the  office." 

Rogers  put  on  overalls  and  went  to 
work  at  the  pumps  and  stills.  He  was 
there  early  and  late,  working  at  every- 
thing, investigating,  getting  a  grip  on 
every  detail,  learning  how  the  business 
could  be  run  on  the  most  economical 
basis  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  best 
quality  of  product.  When  he  returned 
to  office  work  the  organization  of  the 
Standard  Oil  was  under  way.  It  was 
the  knowledge  he  had  gained  at  the  stills 
that  enabled  him  to  figure  down  the  cost 


CAME  BACK  FOR  MORE. 

Financier  Who   Retired  from   Business   at 

Forty   Assumes    Direction    of   Great 

Railroad    at    Fifty-Seven. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON  CAS- 
SATT  retired  independently 
wealthy  at  the  age  of  forty,  and 
seventeen  years  later  he  returned  to  dom- 
inate one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  the 
country.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh. 
Though  poor,  his  parents  gave  him  a 
good  education.  He  became  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  the  first  work  he  got  to  do 
was  on  a  road  being  built  in  Georgia. 
He  remained  in  the  South  two  years,  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he 
returned  North,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Cassatt's  ability  won  rapid  promotion. 
In  nine  years  he  built  new  roads,  reor- 
ganized the  company's  shops,  and  im- 
proved the  construction  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives. Then,  when  he  was  thirty-one 
years  old,  the  position  of  general  man- 
ager was  created  for  him. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  in  this 
position  was  to  introduce  the  air-brake, 
which  at  that  time  received  scant  en- 
couragement from  railroad  men.  Cas- 
satt  was  told  that  it  was  useless.  His 
experiments  cost  thousands  of  dollars, 
bui  they  established  the  practicability  of 
the  air-brake. 

It  was  Cassatt  also  who  developed  the 
idea  of  combining  individual  roads  into 
one  great  system.  In  1872  he  executed 
a  grand  coup  and  purchased  for  the 
Pennsylvania  the  controlling  stock  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 
timore Road,  a  line  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  people  had  tried  to  obtain.  It  took 
Cassatt  one  night  to  engineer  the  deal, 
and  in  payment  for  the  stock  a  check  for 
$14,549,052.20  was  drawn — up  to  that 
time  the  largest  on  record. 

Cassatt  was  first  vice-president  of  the 
road  when  he  withdrew  in  1882,  and  for 
seventeen  years  he  remained  out  of  rail- 
road affairs.  When  he  returned  it  was 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
a  position  he  still  holds. 


A  "YELLOW  JOURNAL"  GLOSSARY. 

This  Sort  of  Language  Doesn't  Wear  Any  Dictionary  Harness,  So  It  Has  to  Be  Put  in  a 
Class  by  Itself,  and  Made  the  Subject  of  Special  Study. 


ONE  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
"  yellow  journal  "  is  that  while  it 
usually  says  what  it  means,  it 
does  not  always  mean  just  what  it  says. 
It  has  a  system  of  phraseology  that  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  one  who  would 
read  it  intelligently  must  familiarize 
himself  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  '*  yel- 
low "  expression.  Some  of  these  idio- 
syncrasies have  been  carefully  collected 
by  the  New  York  Sun: 

PRETTY  GIRL— Any  unmarried  human 
female  less  than  thirty-five  years  old  who 
gets  into  the  news. 

SOCIETY  MATRON  — Any  married 
woman,  from  a  bartender's  wife  up  through 
the   social  grades,  who  gets   into  the  news. 

SOCIETY  GIRL— Synonymous  with 
"  pretty  girl."     See  above. 

NOT  EXPECTED  TO  RECOVER— 
Phrase  applied  to  the  condition  of  all 
persons  injured  in  course  of  news  story. 

PROMINENT  YALE  GRADUATE— 
Any  one  wearing  a  boiled  shirt,  arrested 
for  anything  above  a  misdemeanor. 

MULTIMILLIONAIRE— Person  pos- 
sessed of  property  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars  or  over,  or  a  relative  of  a  person 
listed  in  the  Social  Register.  Up  to  three 
years  ago  "  millionaire "  was  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

THIRTY -TWO  CALIBER,  PEARL 
HANDLED — Phrase  which  must  always 
be  attached  to  the  noun  "  revolver,"  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

TOT — Any  child  under  seven.  In  a 
pathetic  story  the  adjective  "  tiny "  must 
always  be  prefixed. 

PLUCKY  WOMAN— Any  woman  who 
did  not  scream. 

HEROINE — Principal  female  character 
in  any  burglary  story.  Otherwise  synony- 
mous with  "  plucky  woman,"  q.  v. 

PROMINENT  CLUBMAN— Any  bache- 
lor leasing  apartments  at  thirty  dollars  a 
month  and  upward.  Also  members  of  the 
Paul  Kelley  and  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  asso- 
ciations who  happen  to  be  arrested  while 
wearing  dress  suits. 

FATALLY  INJURED— See  *'not  ex- 
pected to  recover,"  above. 

FASHIONABLE  APARTMENT 
HOUSE — Any  dwelling  which  has  an 
elevator. 

TODDLE— Verb  applied  to   the  walk  of 


a   tiny   tot.      See   under   ''  tot "   for   correct 
usage. 

WELL  DRESSED— Phrase  always  ap- 
plied to  a  woman  who,  when  arrested,  is 
comparatively  clean.  Must  be  used  in  a 
story  about  a  prominent  clubman,  q.  v.  as 
above. 

SNUG   SUM— Money. 

RAFFLES — Any  thief  who  wears  a 
collar. 

CRISP  FIVE-DOLLAR  BILL  — Five 
dollars. 

COZY  —  Adjective  always  applied  to 
home  to  which  the  remains  are  taken. 

WUZ — Synonymous  with  "  was,"  but  in- 
dicates dialect. 

HURLED — Motion  of  passengers,  cars, 
and  cabs  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

FAINT — Course  taken  by  all  the  women 
within  six  blocks  of  the  accident. 

SCREAM— See  "faint,"  above. 

DASH — Gait  of  the  crowd  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  "  Rush "  is  synonymous. 
"  Run "   is   not  good  usage. 

HEIR — Child  having  three  hundred  dol- 
lars coming  to  him  from  a  life  insurance 
policy. 

RING  OUT— What  shots  always   do. 

HURTLE — Verb  used  of  motion  of  any 
falling  object,  especially  a  brick  or  a 
suicide. 

HAVOC — Good  word  to  use  almost 
anywhere. 

HIGH — Adjective  which  must  be  pre- 
fixed to  noun  "  noon  "  in  the  account  of  a 
fashionable  wedding. 

SLAY — Synonymous  with  obsolete  verb 
"  kill." 

JUGGLE — What  is  always  done  with 
the  funds  of  a  bank  or  trust  company. 

COLLEGE  GIRL — Any  woman  who  has 
ever  gone  to  school. 

BANDIT — Person  guilty  of  crime  against 
property  for  which  the  penalty  is  more  than 
ten  days  in  jail. 

BURLY — Adjective  always  applied  to  a 
male  negro. 

PROMINENT— Descriptive  adjective  ap- 
plied to  farmers,  plumbers,  and  dentists. 

BOUDOIR— Any  bedroom  the  rent  of 
which  is  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half 
a  week. 

GLOBE  TROTTER— Any  one  who  has 
been  to  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  Kittery,  Me.,  or 
Peru,  Ind, 

GEMS — Personal  ornaments  worth  more 
than   one   dollar   and   seventy-five  cents. 


THE  PIPE  THAT  FAILED. 

THIS  story  is  told  about  ex-Senator  J, 
S.  Clark,  of  Calais,  Maine:  One  day, 
while  awaiting  his  turn  in  a  barber-shop 
in  Calais,  he  was  talking  with  a  friend, 
and  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
versation that  he  allowed  his  pipe  to  go 
out  several  times.  Each  time  he  would 
ask  Melvin  Noble,  a  local  practical  joker, 
for  a  match. 

About  the  time  he  wanted  the  fifth 
match,  Noble  said:  "I  don't  begrudge 
you  the  matches,  Jed,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  you  to  put  a  grate  in  your 
pipe  and  burn  coal." — Boston  Herald. 


ANCIENT,  BUT  IT  GOES. 

Peebles  (about  to  be  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis) — Doctor,  before  you  begin,  I 
wish  you  would  send  and  have  our  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blank,  come  over. 

Dr.  Sawem — Certainly,  if  you  wish  it, 
but — ah 

Peebles — I'd  like  to  be  opened  with 
prayer. — Exchange. 


RILEY'S  RYE  PATCH. 

WHITCOMB  RILEY  was  looking  over 
a  fence  on  his  farm  at  a  field  of 
rye,  when  a  neighbor  who  was  driving  by 
stopped   his   horse  and   asked: 

"  Hullo,  Mr.  Riley,  how's  your  rye  do- 
ing? " 

"  Pine,  fine,"  replied  the  poet. 

"  How  much  do  you  expect  to  clear  to 
the   acre?  " 

"Oh,  about  four  gallons,"  answered  Mr. 
Riley,  soberly. — Success. 


IN  A  SHOE  STORE. 

"Have  you  felt  slippers,  sir?  "  she  said. 
The   boy   clerk   blushed   and   scratched   his 

head. 
Then,  smiling  back,  he  found  his  tongue: 
"  I  felt  'em  often  when  I  was  young." 

Boston   Herald. 


AT  NAPOLEON'S  TOMB. 

HENRY    VIGNAUD,    secretary    of    the 
American    embassy    at    Paris,    enjoys 
telling    of    an    American    who    was    being 


shown  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  As  the 
loquacious  guide  referred  to  the  various 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
tomb,  the  American  paid  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  all  that  was  said. 

"  This  immense  sarcophagus,"  declaimed 
the  guide,  "  weighs  forty  tons.  Inside  of 
that,  sir,  is  a  steel  receptacle  weighing 
twelve  tons,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  leaden 
casket,  hermetically  sealed,  weighing  over 
two  tons.  Inside  of  that  rests  a  mahogany 
colifin  containing  the  remains  of  the  great 
man." 

For  a  moment  the  American  was  silent, 
as    if   in   deep   meditation.     Then   he    said: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you've  got  him 
all  right.  If  he  ever  gets  out,  cable  me 
at  my  expense." — Success. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

"Did  you   ever   get   into    Brown's   confi 
dence?" 

"  Oh,  yes;   it  was  costly,  too." 

"What  was  costly?  " 

"  To  get  out." — Yonkers  Herald. 


TIPS  FOR  AUTHORS. 

AN  author  wrote  a  little  book. 
Which   started   quite  a  quarrel; 
The  folk  who  read  it  frowned  on  it 
And  said  it  was   immoral. 

They   bade   him   write  a   proper   screed. 
He  said  that  he  would  try  it; 

He  did.     They  found  no  fault  with  it. 
And  neither  did  they  buy  it. 

JVashington  Evening  Star. 


HIS  IMPOLITE  QUERY. 

"  Women  claim  that  the  way  to  get  on 
with  a  man  is  to  give  him  plenty  of  nicely 
cooked  food." 

"  Well,"  answered  Mr.  Sirius  Barker,  ir- 
ritably. "  why  don't  some  of  them  try  it?" 
— Washington  Star. 


ARTEMUS  WARD'S  ADVICE. 

A  CERTAIN  Southern  railroad  was  in 
a  wretched  condition,  and  the  trains 
were  consequently  run  at  a  phenomenally 
low  rate  of  speed.  When  the  conductor 
was   punching   his   ticket,   the   late   Artemus 
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"Ward,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers, 
remarked : 

"  Does  this  railroad  company  allow  pas- 
sengers to  give  it  advice,  if  they  do  so 
in  a  respectful  manner?  " 

The  conductor  replied  in  gruff  tones 
that  he  guessed  so. 

"  Well,"  Artemus  went  on,  "  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  detach 
the  cowcatcher  from  the  front  of  the 
engine  and  hitch  it  to  the  rear  of  the 
train;  for,  you  see,  we  are  not  liable  to 
overtake  a  cow,  but  what's  to  prevent  a 
cow  from  strolling  into  this  car  and  biting 
a  passenger?  " — Boston  Herald. 


LOST. 

LEGENDS  of  the  absent-minded  savant 
are  legion,  but  the  following,  told  of 
a  well-known  Ph.D.  of  this  city,  perhaps 
touches  the  climax: 

One  of  the  charwomen  in  the  temple  of 
learning  with  which  he  is  associated 
choked  on  a  pin  she  had  put  in  her  mouth 
as  she  went  about  her  work.  Rushing  up 
to  Professor  Blank's  sanctum  she  burst  in 
through  the  door  without  the  formality  of 
a  knock. 

"  Professor,  oh,  professor!  "  she  panted, 
"  I've  swallowed  a  pin." 

'*  Never  mind,"  returned  the  professor, 
feeling  absently  about  the  edges  of  his 
lapel  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
book  before  him,  "  here's  another  one  you 
can  have." — New  York  Times. 


IT  WOULD  NOT  "  DOWN." 

NAT  GOODWIN  was  much  occupied  in 
looking  at  the  waves.  As  he  leaned 
over  the  deck  railing  a  young  woman  pas- 
senger emerged  from  the  first-cabin 
saloon. 

"  Oh.   Mr.  Goodwin,"  she  cried,  "  is  the 
moon  up  to-night?" 

"  If   I    swallowed   it,  it's   up,"   responded 
the   actor   sorrowfully. — New   York   Mail. 


LABORERS   WERE   PLENTIFUL. 

AN  officer  who  served  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener in  Egypt  tells  the  following  an- 
ecdote  of  him: 

"  During  the  progress  of  some  construc- 
tion work  in  Upper  Egypt  the  young 
subaltern  in  charge  had  the  misfortune  to 
f  lose  some  native  workmen  through  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  some  cases  of  dyna- 
mite. He  telegraphed  to  Lord  Kitchener, 
then   Sirdar: 


"  '  Regret  to  report  killing  ten  laborers 
by    dynamite    accident.' 

"  In  a  few  hours  came  this  laconic  dis- 
patch: "Do  you  need  any  more  dyna- 
mite? " — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


FEMININE  ARITHMETIC. 

WHEN   I   was  ten   and  you  were  eight, 
Two   years    between   us    stood. 
We  used  to  meet  by  daddy's  gate — 
A  stolen  kiss  was  good. 

When  I  was  twenty — quite  a  boy, 
You  still  were  my  heart's  queen. 

But  grown  of  kissing  somewhat  coy; 
You  see,  you  were  sixteen! 

When  I  was  thirty,  bronzed  and  tall. 
With   sweethearts,   too,   in  plenty, 

I  met  you  at  the  Wilsons'  ball — 
You  told  me  you  were  twenty. 

I'm  forty  now,  a  little  more — 
Oh,  Time,  you  ruthless  bandit! 

But  you — you're   only   twenty-four; 
I   cannot  understand  it! 

Pearson's  Weekly. 


FAR  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

**  Don't  you  ever  expect  to  get  mar- 
ried? "   she  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  the  old  bachelor,  "I 
may  some  day.  But  I  have  been  reading 
up  on  the  subject  and  the  scientists  agree 
that  if  a  man  takes  proper  care  of  him- 
self there  is  no  reason  why  his  mind 
should  begin  to  fail  before  he  is  eighty 
at  least." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CRUSHED. 

MR.  W.  S.  GILBERT  was  once  at  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  but  ignorant  and 
pretentious  woman.  She  asked  Mr.  Gil- 
bert several  questions  about  musical  com- 
posers, to  show  that  she  knew  all  about 
them. 

"And  what  about  Bach?"  she  asked. 
"Is   he  composing  nowadays?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Gilbert;  "he  is 
decomposing!  " — Tit-Bits. 


IN  A  STREET  CAR. 

Blodgett — You  see  that  homely  woman 
hanging  to   that   strap? 

Foster — How  do  you  know  she  is  home- 
ly?    You  can't  see  her  face. 

Blodgett — I  can  see  she  is  hanging  to 
a  strap. — Boston   Transcript. 
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Poems  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

j   Verses    from    the    Pen  of  Two  of    England's    Most    Celebrated 

Novelists. 


\Y7ITH  the  notable  exception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no  writer  of  English 
^^  novels  has  attained  any  marked  distinction  as  a  poet.  But  like  men 
engaged  in  hundreds  of  other  occupations,  celebrated  novelists  have  at 
times  succumbed  to  the  allurements  of  the  muse,  and  have  offered  some  of 
their  thoughts  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  verse.  Among  these 
were  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

"  The  Ivy  Green,"  by  Dickens,  lends  grace  to  the  "  Pickwick  Papers," 
while  Thackeray's  "  The  Church  Porch "  plays  an  interesting  part  in  the 
novel  "  Pendennis." 

THE    IVY   GREEN. 


[Recited  by  the  Old  Clergyman  at  Manor  Farm.] 


OH  !  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 
That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old ! 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 
In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his   dainty  whim ; 
And  the  moldering  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a  merry  meal   for   him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  stanch  old  heart  has  he ; 
How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  clings, 

To  his  friend  the  huge  oak-tree! 
And  slyly  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his   leaves  he  gently  waves. 
As  he  joyously  hugs  and  crawleth  round. 

The  rich  mold  of  dead  men's  graves. 

Creeping   where   grim   death   has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decayed. 

And  nations  have  scattered  been ; 
But  the  stout  old  ivy  shall  never  fade 

From   its  hale  and  hearty  green. 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past : 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 

Is  the  ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 
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THE   CHURCH    PORCH. 


[Arthur  Pendennis  made  his  entry  into  literature  by  writing  these 
verses  for  Mr.  Bacon's  "  Spring  Annual."  The  Hon.  Percy  Popjoy,  a 
regular  contributor  to  that  fashionable  publication,  had  sent  in  a  poem 
which  Mr.  Bacon's  reader  condemned  as  too  execrable  to  inflict  upon 
the  public.  To  take  its  place,  at  George  Warrington's  suggestion,  Pen- 
dennis was  invited  to  turn  off  a  copy  of  verses  to  accompany  an  en- 
graving which  showed  a  damsel  entering  a  church  porch,  with  a  young 
man  watching  her  from  a  near-by  niche.  The  poem  printed  below  was 
the  result.] 

ALTHOUGH   I   enter  not, 
Yet  round  about  the  spot 
Ofttimes   I   hover: 
And  near  the  sacred  gate 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait, 
Expectant   of   her. 

The  minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout 

And  noise  and  humming: 
They've  stopped  the  chiming  bell; 
I   hear  the   organ's   swell: 

She's   coming,   she's  coming! 

My  lady  comes  at  last. 
Timid,  and  stepping  fast, 

And   hastening   hither. 
With  modest  eyes  downcast; 
She   comes — she's    here — she's   past — 

May  heaven  go  with  her! 

Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  saint! 
Pour   out  your  praise   or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly; 
I   will  not  enter  there, 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With    thoughts   unruly. 

But   suffer  me  to   pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place, 

Lingering   a   minute. 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait 
And  see  through  heaven's  gate 

Angels   within   it. 
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World-Famous   Bachelors. 


At  a  Time  When  Contemporary  Writers  Are  Pointing  Out  the  Men  Who 

"  Have  Been  Made  By  Their  Wives,"  a  List  of  a  Few  Men  Who 

"Made  Themselves"  May  Prove  Worth  While. 


H 


Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 

E  travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone,"  sings  Kipling.  In  other  words, 
the  bachelor  has  the  advantage  in  the  race  for  fame  and  fortune.  The 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  viewpoint  depends  upon  the  road  which  a  person 
travels ;  it  also  depends  upon  his  harness  mate — who  very  often  helps 
him  along  much  faster  than  he  could  go  by  himself.  Even  were  it 
universally  true,  the  average  man  w^ould  undoubtedly  prefer  to  jog  along  com- 
fortably with  a  mate  beside  him. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note  that  many  great  men  have  remained  single; 
some  from  choice,  some  from  indifference,  some  because  of  early  disappointment. 
Especially  among  those  whose  work  requires  the  most  concentrated  reasoning  is 
the  single  state  frequent.  In  the  following  nutshell  biographies  of  famous  bache- 
lors it  will  be  observed  that  a  majority  of  the  men  named  are  philosophers.  The 
great  philosopher  seldom  marries — for  is  not  the  experience  of  Socrates  a  warning? 


BARUCH    DE    SPINOZA    (Holland— 1632- 
1677). 

Baruch  Spinoza  was  by  nature  unfitted 
for  matrimony.  An  aggressive  thinker,  he 
led  a  troubled  life.  Of  Portuguese  He- 
brew parentage,  he  was  accused  of  heresy 
at  an  early  age  and  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination. Quitting  Amsterdam  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  The  Hague,  where  he 
remained  until  he  died.  Having  no  private 
fortune  he  earned  his  living  by  polishing 
spectacles.  His  needs  were  few,  and  he 
refused  with  equal  equanimity  a  sum  of 
two  thousand  florins,  which  his  friend,  Si- 
mon de  Vries,  presented  to  him,  and  the 
offer  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
University    of    Heidelberg. 

Fame  was  not  his  object,  and  of  all 
his  writings  a  theologico-political  treatise 
was  the  only  one  published  during  his  life. 
A  storm  of  disapproval  greeted  it,  and  the 
author  decided  not  to  provoke  the  public 
any  further.  He  did  not  cease  to  labor, 
however,  and  after  his  death  his  friends 
found  that  a  mass  of  manuscripts  were 
ready  for  the  press. 


then  sought  solitude  in  Holland  and  re- 
mained there  for  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  he  published  his  metaphysical 
works  and  made  a  great  name  for  himself. 
The  Princess  Palatine  became  his  warm 
friend,  and  Christine  of  Sweden  invited 
him  to  her  court.  He  declined  her  invita- 
tion at  first,  but  finally,  finding  that  his 
theological  opponents  were  determined  to 
suppress  him,  he  fled  from  Holland  and 
took  refuge  in  Stockholm,  where  the  rigor- 
ous climate  soon  carried  him  off.  Chris- 
tine, whose  counselor  and  warm  friend, 
in  a  Platonic  sense,  he  had  been  for  years, 
mourned  sincerely  for  him.  So  did  other 
notable  women  who  dimly  recognized  in 
him  the  Socrates  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


RENE    DESCARTES    (France— 1596-1650). 

Another  thinker,  over  whose  life  no 
woman  seems  to  have  exercised  any  in- 
fluence, is  Rene  Descartes.  He  took  part 
in    the    siege   of    La    Rochelle    in    1629   and 


SIR     ISAAC     NEWTON     (England— 1642- 
1727). 

Very  similar  was  the  fate  of  the  great 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Born  in  1642,  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660, 
and  thenceforward  gave  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  as- 
tronomy. Making  his  home  at  Wools- 
thorpe,  where  he  possessed  a  fine  property, 
he  spent  his  remaining  years  there,  taking 
occasional  trips  to  London  and  Cambridge. 
In  1672  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  in  1688  he  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Par- 
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Hament.  In  1703  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  the  position 
until  his  death  in  1727. 

Why  he  never  married  is  not  clear.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  crossed 
in  love  in  his  youth  and  on  that  account 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  matrimony. 


EMANUEL     SWEDENBORG      (Sweden— 
1688-1772). 

A  mystic  from  his  cradle,  Swedenborg 
blossomed  first  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  poet  and  won  considerable  popularity 
in  Stockholm  and  throughout  Sweden. 
Then  he  became  a  member  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
broached  his  famous  atomic  theory.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  cast 
off  all  mortal  interests  and  became  the 
expounder  of  new  religious  doctrines, 
claiming  that  the  truths  he  gave  out  were 
secured  through  direct  inspiration. 

His  disciples  founded  the  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which  spread  rapidly,  and 
to-day  has  offshoots  in  England,  India, 
Africa,  and  this  country. 


IMMANUEL    KANT    (Prussia— 1724-1804). 

Another  man  of  monastic  temperament 
was  Immanuel  Kant,  the  eminent  founder 
of  German  philosophy.  Born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1724,  he  lived  there  all  his  life. 
He  did  not  travel;  he  did  not  even  take 
flying  trips  to  the  great  universities;  the 
old  city  on  the  Pregel  was  good  enough 
for  him,  and  there  he  stayed  and  worked. 

An  honorable,  dignified  man,  he  was 
practically  dead  to  the  world  and  lived 
only  that  he  might  do  honor  to  his  god- 
dess. Philosophy.  Womankind  seems  to 
have  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  from 
social  pleasures  he  rigidly  abstained.  His 
proper  place  was  in  a  cloister,  and  no  as- 
cetic ever  lived  who  apportioned  out  his 
time  more  regularly  or  did  more  consci- 
entious work  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  day. 


FRANCOIS  MARIE  AROUET  VOLTAIRE 
*         (France— 1694-1778). 

Turning  from  the  recluse  to  the  men 
of  the  world,  where  can  we  find  a  more 
distinguished  bachelor  than  Voltaire? 
Born  in  1694,  this  witty  Frenchman  lived 
his  memorable  life  among  the  gayest  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  and  yet  when  his 
last  hour  came  there  was  no  wife  to  close 
his  eyelids,  there  were  no  children  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  tomb. 

A  weakling  from  birth,  he  was  not  bap- 
tized until   he  was  nine  months  old.     The 


Abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  a  cynical  relative, 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  atheism  and 
introduced  him  to  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  the 
famous  beauty.  Ninon  was  so  charmed 
with  the  boy  that  she  left  him  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  in  her  will,  with 
instructions  that  it  be  spent  in  furnishing 
his  library. 

The  youth  soon  made  his  debut  as  a 
poet  and  wit,  but  his  father,  who  abhorred 
verses,  was  vexed  at  his  notoriety  and 
sent  him  to  Holland.  There  the  lad  got 
entangled  in  a  love  affair  and  was 
promptly  summoned  home  again.  His 
father's  next  move  was  to  banish  him  to 
the  country,  but  he  was  again  disappointed 
in  thinking  that  his  son  would  reform. 
Voltaire  began  to  write  an  epic  poem  on 
Henry  IV,  and,  his  talents  as  a  satirist 
being  known,  was  suddenly  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  lampooning  Louis  XIV,  and 
imprisoned   in   the   Bastile. 

When  he  came  out  he  began  to  write 
for  the  theaters,  and  as  a  playwright  and 
a  merciless  critic  of  creeds  and  other 
cherished  beliefs  his  life  was  spent.  He 
was  a  favorite  in  society,  and  the  fair 
sex  petted  him  to  his  heart's  content,  yet 
he  never  married. 

Mme.  Denis,  his  niece,  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  affection,  looked  after  his 
house  at  Ferney,  near  Geneva,  and  with 
her  he  spent  his  last  days.  It  was  she, 
too,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris  in 
1778  and  who  watched  by  his  bedside  when, 
overcome  by  the  fatigues  of  his  reception 
in  the  French  capital — the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  his  life — he  lay  calmly,  waiting 
for  the  angel  of  death  to  call  him. 


HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  OR- 
FORD  (England— 1717-1797). 

Another  distinguished  man  of  letters 
who  never  entered  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
was  Horace  Walpole.  Born  in  1717,  he 
entered  Cambridge  University,  and  there 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
poet  Gray.  In  1741  he  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  won  little 
distinction  there,  his  time  and  thoughts 
being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  art  and  literature.  In  1765  he  took  a 
trip  to  Paris,  and  at  this  period  the  ro- 
mance of  his  life  began.  He  became  at- 
tached to  Mme.  du  Deffand,  and  in  her 
society  passed  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
his  life. 

Walpole  was  a  polished  gentleman,  a 
charming  conversationalist,  and  a  letter- 
writer  of  the  first  rank.  He  wrote  French 
as  well  as  English,  and  it  may  be  that 
his   thorough    knowledge    of   French   aided 
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him  greatly  in  making  his  English  let- 
ters the  masterpieces  that  they  are.  There 
was  in  him,  too,  much  of  the  Gallic  tem- 
perament. Bachelor  though  he  was,  we 
discover  in  him  no  moroseness,  and  see 
only  the  gay  man  of  the  world,  who  knows 
how  to  enjoy  life  in   a   rational  manner. 


EDWARD   GIBBON    (England— 1737-1794). 

Born  in  1737,  Gibbon  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  so  zealous 
a  student  of  history  that  he  undertook  to 
write  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris. 
It  was  at  Rome  in  1764  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
The  entire  work,  however,  was  not  fin- 
ished until  1788.  Five  years  previously 
he  had  gone  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
and  there  he  stayed  until  he  was  brought 
home  to  die. 

A  severe  student,  whose  views  about 
religion  were  the  reverse  of  orthodox,  he 
was  by  nature  much  of  a  recluse  and  seems 
never  to  have  shone  in  society.  Only  one 
woman  is  known  to  have  inspired  a  deeper 
feeling  than  friendship,  and  the  fates  were 
against  their  marriage.  The  lady  subse- 
quently became  Mme.  Necker.  That  Gib- 
bon was  sincerely  attached  to  her  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  had  it  not  been  for  untoward 
circumstances  she  would  have  married  him 
seems  to  be  almost  equally  certain.  Their 
paths  in  life,  however,  were  divided;  her 
fate  was  to  become  a  shining  light  in  the 
French  capital  and  his  was  to  spend  the 
noon  and  evening  of  his  life  in  solitude  at 
Lausanne. 


SIR    FRANCIS    DRAKE    (England— 1540- 
1596). 

A  renowned  man  of  action  and  a  celi- 
bate was  Francis  Drake,  the  navigator  and 
discoverer.  The  sea  was  his  mistress,  and 
fighting  the  Spaniards  was  his  lifework. 
Queen  Elizabeth  crowned  him  with  honors, 
and  he  repaid  the  compliment  by  captur- 
ing stores  of  Spanish  gold  and  taking  pos- 
session of  California  in  her  name.  In 
1595  he  waged  his  last  attack  against  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  which  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  in  which  both  he  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins  died  of  fever. 

Honored  throughout  England  as  a  cour- 
tier and  a  seaman,  Drake  ever  maintained 
his  high  reputation.  Constantly  at  sea,  he 
had  really  no  home  on  land.  No  woman 
had  a  nest  ready  for  him  after  his  travels; 
no  children  looked  out  for  his  home-re- 
turning ship.  For  fifty  years  he  waged 
a  good  fight  against  England's  foes  and 
then  rested  fore  I  er  from  his  labors. 


LUDWIG    VAN    BEETHOVEN    (Germany 
—1770-1827). 

Great  artists  have  much  of  the  recluse 
in  them,  and  Beethoven,  the  composer, 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  For  art 
he  lived,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
domestic  life  he  never  knew.  Yet  the  story 
goes  that  he  was  once  deeply  in  love 
and  that  his  unconquerable  shyness  alone 
prevented  him  from  becoming  a  happy 
lover  and  husband. 

Indeed,  his  aversion  to  society  was  ab- 
normal. Melancholy  and  morose,  he 
shunned  his  fellows  and  found  pleasure 
only  in  his  music.  Monarchs  showered 
compliments  and  gifts  on  him,  but  to  the 
imaginative  eye  he  appears  always  solitary 
and  abstracted.  Seated  in  a  reverie  before 
his  piano,  in  his  silent,  gloomy  chamber, 
he  wrote  passionate  love  music  for  others, 
but  he  won  no  woman's  love   for  himself. 


JOHN   GREENLEAF  WHITTIER    (United 
States— 1807-1892). 

In  America,  also,  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  bachelors  who  have  achieved  fame. 
The  poet  Whittier  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known. 

The  son  of  a  Quaker  farmer,  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  mainly  upon  the  farm, 
but  he  early  displayed  a  talent  for  verse, 
and  learned  the  art  of  slipper-making  to 
support  himself  while  improving  his  edu- 
cation. In  1829  he  was  made  editor  of 
a  Boston  paper,  and  soon,  aside  from  his 
poetry,  became  a  real  force  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  Massachusetts. 

Yet  in  all  his  long  and  active  life  as 
editor,  author,  legislator,  reformer,  and 
poet,  he  had  no  thought — so  far  as  we  can 
tell — of  marriage. 


SAMUEL    JONES    TILDEN     (United 

States— 1814-1886). 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example  of 
the  bachelor  statesman  in  America  than 
Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

The  story  goes  that  he  was  once  deeply 
in  love  with  a  Southern  lady,  but  that 
fate,  in  some  form,  intervened.  He  never 
married,  however,  nor  did  he  allow  dis- 
appointment to  interfere  with  his  career. 
He  became  governor  of  New  York,  and 
later  was  nominated  for  president,  being 
defeated  by  one  electoral  vote  (though  he 
was  the  popular  choice  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand).  At  his 
death  he  left  more  than  five  million  dollars, 
chiefly  to  philanthropic  purposes,  of  which 
the  Tilden  Foundation  Fund  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  received  about  one 
half. 


Little  Glimpses  of  the  1 9th  Century 


The  Great  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years,  Assembled 

so  as  to  Present  a  Nutshell  Record. 

[Continued  from  page  46.] 


SECOND  DECADE. 


1011  THE  French  army  under 
Oil  Massena    was    finally    driven 

from  Portugal  by  the  British  under  Wel- 
lington. France,  the  south  and  middle 
German  states,  and  Austria  formed  an  al- 
liance against  Russia.  Bernadotte,  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  and  formerly  one  of  Na- 
poleon's marshals,  refused  aid  to  France. 
Napoleon  threatened  Sweden  and  began 
preparations   against   Russia. 

The  United  States  seized  West  Florida. 
The  American  ship  President  and  the 
British  ship  Little  Belt  exchanged  shots, 
and  friction  between  the  two  countries  in- 
creased. At  Tippecanoe,  General  Harrison 
defeated  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh.  Re- 
sentment against  Great  Britain  because  of 
her  conduct  on  the  sea,  and  her  assertion 
of  her  right  to  search  American  ships,  in- 
creased in  the  United  States. 

The  Mamelukes  decoyed  to  attend  a  fes- 
tival in  Cairo  and  slaughtered  by  Mehemet 
Ali.  Dutch  settlements  in  Java  captured 
by  the  English.  The  King  of  Rome,  son 
of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise,  born  on 
March  20.  Agitation  in  England  against 
flogging  soldiers  and  sailors.  Luddites 
smashed  machinery  in  Nottingham.  Hein- 
rich  Kleist,  German  poet,  committed  sui- 
cide.    Bishop  Percy,  ballad  compiler,  died. 

POPULATION.  — Washington,  D.  C, 
8,208;  New  York,  96,373;  London  (in- 
cluding Metropolitan  District,  census 
1811),  1,009,546;  United  States,  7,239,881; 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (census  1811), 
15,547,720. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  be- 
came regent  of  Great  Britain. 

]R        JK        ]R 

1  ft  1  7     '^^^    English   under   Welling- 

\  ^  \  ^         ton   captured   Ciudad   Rodri- 

go,  and  began  to  press  hard  on  the  French 


in  Spain.  Badajos,  held  by  the  French  un- 
der General  Philippon,  stormed  by  the 
British  after  a  fight  in  which  five  thousand 
men  fell.  American  privateers  began  to 
prey  on  British  commerce.  June  18,  war 
began  between  America  and  England.  The 
first  contest  was  between  the  American 
ship  President  and  the  British  ship  Blan- 
dina;  the  Blandina  escaped.  The  Essex, 
Captain  David  Porter,  and  with  Midship- 
man David  G.  Farragut,  aged  thirteen,  on 
board,  captured  a  British  transport  with 
two  hundred  soldiers,  and  forced  the  Alert 
to  surrender.  The  United  States  frigate 
Constitution  sunk  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  but  the  British  Poictiers  captured 
the  American  sloop  Wasp.  Other  naval 
duels  ended  in  favor  of  American  ships. 
Decatur,  commanding  the  frigate  United 
States,  took  the  Macedonian,  while  the 
Constitution  captured  the  Java.  President 
Madison  refused  the  services  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson;  Jackson  thereupon  or- 
ganized an  independent  corps,  which  was 
reluctantly  accepted  when  reverses  came. 
General  Hull  led  the  Americans  to  Canada, 
and  was  defeated  at  Mackinaw.  Hull  sur- 
rendered Detroit  to  Brock,  British  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,  who  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Indians.  Fort  Dear- 
born (Chicago),  was  burned  by  the  In- 
dians, and  the  settlers  massacred.  In  a 
battle  near  Fort  George,  on  October  13, 
General  Brock  was  killed,  but  the  Amer- 
icans were  forced  to  retreat.  Dearborn 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  invade  Canada. 
On  June  22,  Napoleon,  with  over  six 
hundred  thousand  men,  began  his  disas- 
trous Russian  campaign.  The  Russians 
devastated  the  country  as  they  retired  be- 
fore his  advance.  At  Smolensk  they  in- 
flicted upon  the  French  a  loss  of  fifteen 
thousand,  fired  the  city,  and  retreated.  The 
French,  stricken  with  disease,  suffering 
from  lack  of  food,  and  beset  on  all  sides 
by  the  Russians,  pushed  on  toward  Mos- 
cow. At  Borodino,  after  a  desperate  bat- 
tle. Napoleon  won  a  disastrous  victory; 
nearly    a    hundred    thousand    men    fell    on 
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both  sides.  The  French  entered  Moscow, 
but  within  a  few  hours  the  city  was  in 
flames — fired  by  the  Russians  at  the  order 
of  the  governor,  Rostopchin.  Russian  peas- 
ants slaughtered  thousands  of  French 
stragglers.  Napoleon's  peace  overtures 
being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  evac- 
uate Moscow,  after  blowing  up  the  Krem- 
lin. The  retreat  of  the  French  was  worse 
than  the  battles,  and  thousands  of  them 
perished  from  cold  or  lack  of  food.  The 
Russians  pursued,  and  won  battle  after 
battle.  Of  the  grand  army  that  invaded 
Russia,  only  a  tenth  recrossed  the  frontier. 
In  Spain,  the  French  lost  Cadiz  and 
Madrid,  and  were  defeated  by  Wellington 
at  Salamanca.  In  December,  Napoleon 
hurried  to  Paris,  crushed  Malet's  con- 
spiration against  him,  and  called  for  a  new 
conscription  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  This  year  more  than  a 
million  lives  were  lost  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

Louisiana  admitted  to  the  Union.  lodin 
discovered  by  Dr.  de  Courtois,  of  Paris.  An 
earthquake  in  Caracas  killed  twelve  thou- 
sand persons.  The  English  publisher  of 
Thomas  Paine's  books  fined  and  pilloried. 
Luddite  anti-machinery  agitation  increased 
in   England. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

«      «      « 

]  Q  1  Q  NAPOLEON  set  Pius  VII 
A  ^  *  "-^  at  liberty,  and  arranged  the 
Concordat  between  church  and  state  in 
France.  Prussia  joined  Russia  against 
Napoleon,  who  fought  a  series  of  battles 
with  the  allies  in  central  Germany,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen.  Wellington's  decisive  victory 
over  the  French  at  Vittoria — where  shrap- 
nel shells  were  first  used  in  warfare — gave 
renewed  vitality  to  the  combination  of 
England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden 
against  France  and  Denmark. 

In  America,  eight  hundred  Americans 
were  captured  by  the  British  at  French- 
town,  in  Michigan.  At  sea,  the  American 
Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence,  sunk  the  Pea- 
cock; the  Hazard  captured  the  British 
frigate  Albion,  but  the  Shannon  took  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake,  killing  Cap- 
tain Lawrence,  who  said  as  he  died: 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  The  Enter- 
prise captured  the  British  brig  Boxer. 
On  Lake  Erie,  September  12,  Commodore 
Perry  fought  the  famous  battle  which  he 
thus  reported:  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours;  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  General 
Harrison  put  an  end  to  the  Creek  rebel- 
lion by  his  victory  at  Fort  Maiden. 


Austria  joined  the  allies  against  France, 
and  Moreau,  hero  of  Hohenlinden,  and 
Bernadotte  sided  against  their  old  leader, 
Napoleon.  At  Dresden  (August  26,  27) 
Napoleon  won  his  last  great  victory ;  Mo- 
reau was  killed.  At  Wahlstatt,  Bliicher 
routed  the  French,  and  Ney  met  disaster 
at  Dennewitz.  •  King  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  forced  to  flee  from  Westphalia.  Ba- 
varia refused  longer  to  support  Napoleon. 
The  campaign  in  Germany  culminated  in 
the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  fought  Octo- 
ber 16  to  19,  in  which  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Germans  and  Russians  totally  de- 
feated two  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen, 
killing  or  capturing  nearly  half  of  them, 
and  sweeping  Germany  free  of  invaders. 
Meanwhile  Wellington  invaded  France 
from  the  south,  and  Napoleon's  empire  be- 
gan to  crumble  fast.  Spain  was  forever 
lost  to  him.  Napoleon  dissolved  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  determined  to  carry  out 
his  plans  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
called  for  a  new  conscription  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand   men. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ceded  to  the  British 
by  the  Dutch.  George  Stephenson  built 
his  first  locomotive.  The  Jesuit  order  re- 
stored by  Pius  VII. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

m    m    m 

1  A  1  4  ^^  January  i,  Bliicher 
1  U  1  T  crossed  the  Rhine  to  begin 
the  invasion  of  France.  He  was  defeated 
at  Brienne,  but  won  at  Rothiere,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Russians  pressed  Napoleon 
hard  in  a  series  of  battles.  In  March  the 
allies  won  decisive  victories  at  Laon  and 
Arcis-sur-Aube.  England,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  bound  themselves  to- 
gether for  twenty  years  more.  England 
agreeing  to  pay  each  of  the  other  powers 
two  million  pounds;  France  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  its  original  boundaries.  Napo- 
leon refused  the  terms  offered  him.  Marie 
Louise  fled  from  Paris.  The  allied  armies 
entered  Paris  on  March  31,  and  on  April 
II,  after  trying  to  poison  himself.  Na- 
poleon abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
retired  to  Elba,  which  was  assigned  to  him 
as  a  mimic  kingdom.  Talleyrand  now  be- 
came dominant  in  Paris,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  restored,  Louis  XVIII  being  crowned 
King  of  France.  Ferdinand  VII  resumed 
power  in  Spain.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
France  retained  her  old  territory,  received 
back  the  colonies  captured  by  England, 
kept  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  much  of  the 
plunder  gathered  by  Napoleon.  Russia 
held    Poland   and    Finland. 

In  June  the  Americans,  under  Brown, 
seized  Fort  Erie  and  fought  indecisive  ac- 
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tions  with  the  British  at  Chippewa  and 
Lundy's  Lane.  In  August  a  British  force, 
under  Ross  and  Cockburn,  landed  in 
Maryland,  defeated  the  Americans  at 
Bladensburg,  and  advanced  to  Washing- 
ton. Madison  and  his  cabinet  fled.  The 
defenseless  city  was  entered  by  the  enemy; 
the  White  House  and  uncompleted  Capi- 
tol were  burned,  and  the  government 
stores  and  buildings  at  Alexandria  were 
destroyed.  An  attack  on  Baltimore  was 
repulsed,  inspiring  Key's  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  On  Lake  Champlain,  McDon- 
ough  captured  four  vessels  of  a  British 
squadron  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Two 
hundred  men  from  a  British  fleet  on  its 
way  to  New  Orleans  attempted  to  board 
the  privateer  General  Armstrong  (Sam- 
uel Reid,  captain),  in  the  neutral  harbor 
of  Fayal.  They  were  repulsed.  Three 
British  vessels  closed  in,  and  after  a 
plucky  fight  Reid  and  his  ninety  men  scut- 
tled the  General  Armstrong,  and  escaped, 
having  seriously  damaged  the  British  fleet. 
Jackson  took  Pensacola,  in  Florida,  from 
the  British;  he  also  killed  eight  hundred 
Creeks  for  their  massacre  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Fort  Mims,  and  finally  broke  the 
power  of  the  Indians  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  by  his  victory  at  Horseshoe 
Bend.  During  all  this  time  New  England 
had  held  practically  aloof  from  the  war 
with  the  British,  giving  little  assistance  to 
the  other  States.  On  Christmas  Day  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United   States  was  signed  at   Ghent. 

Norway  accepted  the  King  of  Sweden 
as  ruler — an  arrangement  only  recently 
abandoned.  The  Bourbons  entered  on  re- 
prisals in  France  and  Spain,  having 
"  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing." 
Jesuits  permitted  to  return  to  France. 
Despotism  renewed  in  the  German  states. 
The  Prince  Regent  of  England  excluded 
his  wife,  Caroline,  frorh  court.  Count 
Rumford,  scientist,  and  the  ex-Empress 
Josephine,   Napoleon's   first  wife,   died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  the  Bourbons  were  re- 
stored in  France  and  Spain;  Louis  XVIII 
King  of  France,  and  Ferdinand  VII  King 
of  Spain. 

10  1  C  ON  January  8,  the  news  of 
V-)  I  -^  the  peace  not  having  reached 
America,  Jackson  won  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  inflicting  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
on  the  British,  and  losing  only  twenty-one 
men.  At  Mobile,  the  Americans  captured 
another  British  force,  but  off  New  York 
Commodore  Decatur  had  to  surrender, 
with  his  ship,  the  President,  to  the  British 
blockading    squadron. 

11   S  B 


England  restored  Java  to  Holland,  but 
retained  Demerara  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Papal  States  were  reestab- 
lished, and  the  Swiss  Federation  formed. 
On  February  26  Napoleon  slipped  out  of 
Elba;  on  March  i  he  landed  in  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  joy  by  his  old 
soldiers,  and  on  March  20  he  entered 
Paris,  beginning  the  Hundred  Days.  Ney 
deserted  Louis  XVIII  to  join  Napoleon, 
and  practically  the  whole  army  followed. 
Louis  fled  to   Ghent. 

England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
at  once  united  against  Napoleon.  In  a 
few  days  he  mobilized  and  equipped  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
veterans,  and  in  June  he  was  ready  to  at- 
tack the  British  and  Prussian  forces  in 
Belgium.  At  Quatre-Bras,  on  June  16, 
Ney  fought  an  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  former,  while  at  Ligny,  on  the  same 
day.  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  un- 
der Bliicher.  On  the  i8th,  Napoleon's 
army  confronted  that  of  Wellington  before 
Waterloo.  Before  noon  the  fight  began. 
Ney  made  repeated  and  gallant  charges 
against  the  solid  British  squares,  but  his 
cavalry  was  slaughtered.  Late  in  the  day 
Bliicher,  after  a  forced  march,  arrived  with 
part  of  his  army,  and,  joining  the  British, 
sent  the  French  forces  flying.  Napoleon 
barely  escaped,  and  the  allies  pursued  the 
shattered  remnants  of  his  army.  The 
Napoleonic  wars,  which  had  cost  nine 
million  lives  and  untold  treasure,  and  had 
remade  the  map  of  the  world,  were  ended. 

On  June  20  Napoleon  reached  Paris,  and 
on  June  22  he  abdicated,  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  adopted  by  accla- 
mation Lafayette's  motion  that  the  cham- 
ber should  sit  permanently,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  dissolve  it  should  be  high 
treason.  On  July  7  the  allies  again  entered 
Paris;  on  the  15th  Napoleon  surrendered 
to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  British  ship 
Bellerophon,  at  Rochefort.  He  was  taken 
to  England,  and  thence  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  ar- 
rived October   15. 

Madison  reelected  President  of  the 
United  States.  Philadelphia  began  con- 
struction of  waterworks  system.  United 
States  victorious  in  the  war  with  Algiers. 
The  Holy  Alliance  formed,  including  all 
the  rulers  of  Europe  excepting  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
England.  Davy  invented  the  safety  lamp. 
Wollaston,  English  scientist,  by  means  of 
electricity,  brought  platinum  to  incandes- 
cence— the  forerunner  of  the  incandescent 
electric  light.  Daniel  O'Connell  killed 
D'Esterre  in  a  duel.  Anti-corn-law  riots 
in  England.     Robert  Fulton  died.     Finan- 
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cial     depression     throughout     the     United 
States. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  for  a  hundred  days 
(March  to  June)  Napoleon  was  in  power 
in  France,  Louis  XVIII  having  fled  from 
Paris. 

m    m    m 

101/  TWENTY  years  of  continual 
I  O  I  U  warfare  had  left  England 
with  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  million 
pounds,  with  business  at  a  standstill,  riots 
general  throughout  the  country,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  discharged  sailors 
and  soldiers  added  to  the  unemployed. 
Fouche  was  expelled  from  France  by  the 
Bourbons,  and  Talleyrand  replaced  in  the 
ministry  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  The  In- 
quisition was  reestablished  in  Spain,  and 
stringent  measures  employed  in  the  effort 
to  put  down  the  revolts  in  the  American 
colonies.  Bolivar,  in  Venezuela,  inflicted 
serious  losses  on  the  Spaniards.  Argenti- 
na, Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  Spain. 

The  United  States  still  suffered  from  a 
general  commercial  and  industrial  depres- 
sion. First  tariff  imposed;  New  England, 
with  Daniel  Webster  as  its  leading  orator, 
was  at  that  time  for  free  trade;  the  South, 
led  by  Calhoun,  was  for  protection.  New 
England's  shipping  trade  was  practically 
suspended  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff. 
Seminole  Indian  uprising  in  Florida 
quelled.  First  savings-bank  in  the  coun- 
try opened  in  Philadelphia.  Indiana  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Freemasons  ex- 
pelled from  Italy.  Goods  of  English  man- 
ufacture excluded  from  Russia.  Rebuild- 
ing of  Moscow  begun.  First  form  of  the 
stethoscope  invented  by  Laennec,  of  Paris. 
Gouverneur  Morris,  American  statesman, 
and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  English 
dramatist  and  statesman,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

1  ft  1  7      '^^^    United     States     entered 
I  VJ  I  /  upon    the   prosperous    period 

known  as  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling.  Gov- 
ernment land  rapidly  taken  up  by  settlers, 
and  people  began  to  push  westward.  Re- 
sumption of  the  trouble  with  the  Semi- 
noles  on  the  border  of  Florida.  Jackson 
took  command  of  the  troops  after  many 
white  settlers  had  been  massacred.  First 
line  of  steamships  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  opened.  On  July  4  ground  was 
broken  for  the  Erie  Canal.  First  school 
for  deaf-mutes  opened  at  Hartford.  First 
insane    asylum    in    America   opened    by    the 


Friends  in  Philadelphia.  Mississippi  ad- 
mitted to  the   Union. 

Depression  continued  in  England;  sev- 
eral Luddites  executed  for  smashing  ma- 
chinery; eighteen  persons  hanged  for  forg- 
ing Bank  of  England  notes;  habeas  corpus 
suspended.  Pindaree  and  Mahratta  wars 
in  India;  Lord  Hastings,  the  English  gov- 
ernor-general, won  a  series  of  victories  and 
greatly  extended  the  British  power.  The 
Prince  Regent  of  England  hooted  by  mobs 
because  of  his  conduct  to  his  wife. 

Eleven  persons  in  Philadelphia  and 
seven  in  Norwich,  England,  killed  by 
steamboat  boiler  explosions,  resulting  in 
violent  public  opposition  to  steam  vessels. 
Cholera  epidemic  started  in  Bengal,  spread 
over  Asia  and  Europe,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  caused  a  million  deaths  before 
it  was  checked  some  years  later.  Beranger, 
French  poet,  imprisoned  for  blasphemy. 

Mme.  de  Stael,  French  writer,  and 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  Polish  patriot  and 
soldier   in   the   American    Revolution,    died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  James  Monroe  became 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4. 

M      M      M 

1ft  1  ft  THE  army  of  occupation  with- 
O  I  \J  drawn  from  France.  King 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia,  at  the 
instigation  of  Metternich  and  the  Russian 
Czar  Alexander,  having  become  an  im- 
placable opponent  of  liberalism  and  popu- 
lar education,  began  to  suppress  schools 
and  colleges.  General  discontent  in  Spain, 
and  several  abortive  uprisings  occurred 
against  Ferdinand  VII,  whose  misgovern- 
ment  had  left  an  empty  treasury  and  an 
unpaid  army.  Andrew  Jackson  invaded 
Florida,  and  Congress  refused  to  rebuke 
him;  negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida.  Illinois  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  the  contest  over  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  commenced  in  Congress. 
Pensions  granted  to  needy  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers — the  beginning 
of  the  pension  system.  The  number  of 
stripes  in  the  United  States  flag  reduced 
to  thirteen,  the  number  of  stars  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  States  in  the 
Union. 

Polar  expeditions  sent  out  both  from 
America  and  from  England.  In  the  latter 
country,  Abraham  Thornton,  accused  of 
murder,  claimed  the  right  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence by  meeting  his  accuser  in  battle; 
under  an  ancient  statute  this  was  possi- 
ble, and  as  Thornton's  accuser  declined  the 
proposed  combat,  the  prisoner  was  set 
free.     The  obsolete  law   was  thereupon  re- 
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pealed.  Patent  leather  and  strychnia  dis- 
covered. Steam  first  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses. 

Independence  of  Chile  finally  declared, 
after  eight  years  of  fighting,   on   February 

12. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Charles  XIV  (formerly 
Marshal  Bernadotte)  succeeded  Charles 
XIII  as  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 


1819 


MOST  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians removed  from  Georgia 
to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Congress 
agitated  by  the  Missouri  discussion;  bill 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territory  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes, 
excepting  in  Missouri,  introduced,  and 
passed  the  following  year.  Opposition  to 
slavery  increased  in  the  Northern  States. 
Yellow  fever  in  New  York.  Alabama  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Wiirtemberg  abol- 
ished serfdom.  August  Kotzebue,  German 
playwright  and  leader  of  the  opposition  to 
liberal  ideas  and  education,  assassinated  by 
Sand,  a  Jena  student;  severe  measures  of 
repression,  under  the  influence  of  Metter- 
nich,  the  great  Austrian  minister,  followed. 
Throughout  the  German  States  censorship 
of  the  press  was  established,  wholesale  ar- 
rests of  liberals  occurred,  student  societies 
were  forbidden,  and  ninety-four  students 
were  executed  for  wearing  black,  red,  and 
yellow  ribbons,  the  emblems  of  liberalism. 

Richard  Carlisle,  of  London,  arrested  for 
reprinting  Paine's  ''  Age  of  Reason." 
Velocipedes,  hobby-horses,  and  other  fore- 
runners of  the  bicycle  became  popular. 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  made  important 
discoveries   in   electromagnetism. 

Queen  Victoria  born;  James  Watt, 
Scottish  inventor;  General  Bliicher,  Prus- 
sian soldier;  and  Warren  Hastings,  first 
governor-general  of  India,   died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.  M      M      M 

I  UZiV/         failed,    but    was    followed   by 
other    movements    in    favor    of    liberalism. 


In  Madrid,  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
was  stormed,  and  the  political  prisoners  it 
contained  set  at  liberty.  King  Ferdinand 
was  forced  to  convoke  the  Cortes  and 
agree  to  restore  the  comparatively  liberal 
constitution  of  1812.  Divorce  suit  of 
George  IV  of  England  before  the  House 
of  Lords;  when  the  prosecutor  had  just 
started  his  opening  address,  the  peers  rose 
suddenly  and  rushed  out  in  a  body  to  wit- 
ness an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  the  suit  failed. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  baronet 
created  by  George  IV. 

The  Due  de  Berry,  heir  presumptive  to, 
the  French  throne,  assassinated  by  Louvel, 
February  13.  The  Carbonari,  or  charcoal 
burners,  forced  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  Na- 
ples, to  grant  a  constitution,  which  he 
swore  to  uphold,  but  almost  immediately 
repudiated.  The  people  of  Portugal  also 
rebelled  and  obtained  a  constitution.  Rus- 
sia sold  to  Spain  a  fleet  of  fighting  ves- 
sels, which  proved  later  to  consist  of 
rotting  hulks. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise Bill  was  passed  and  signed  by 
Monroe,  who  was  reelected  to  a  second 
term  in  the  Presidency.  Maine  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State,  and  Spain  agreed  to  cede 
her  title  to  Florida  for  the  sum  of  five 
million   dollars. 

Hydropathy  introduced  by  Priessnitz. 
Ampere  discovered  the  galvanometer. 
Cafifeine  separated  by  Oudry,  and  quinin 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 

George  III,  King  of  England;  Benjamin 
West,  American  artist;  Henry  Grattan, 
Irish  statesman;  and  Arthur  Young,  po- 
litical economist,  died. 

POPULATION.  — Washington,  D.  C, 
13,247;  New  York,  123,706;  London  (Met- 
ropolitan District),  1,225,694;  United 
States,  9,638,453;  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  (1821),  22,566,755. 

RULERS — United  States,  James  Mon- 
roe; Great  Britain,  George  III,  died  Jan- 
uary 29,  George  IV  succeeded;  France, 
Louis  XVIII;  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII;  Prus- 
sia, Frederick  William  III;  Russia,  Alex- 
ander I;  Austria,  Francis  I;  Pope  Pius 
VII. 


"J  ^HE   reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is  because 
young   ladies    spend   their   time  in  making   nets,  not   in 

making  cages. — Jonathan  Swift* 
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POE   AND    LONGFELLOW 

ON  THEIR  LOST  LOVES. 


HOUGH  the  love  of  man  for  woman  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  inspiration 
to  the  poets,  verses  in  which  famous  authors 
have  sung  the  praises  of  women  who  have  be- 
come their  wives  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
belief  is  common  that  the  natures  of  poets  are 
more  sensitive  than  those  of  other  persons.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  a 
poet  possesses  the  power  of  giving  more  forceful 
expression  to  his  sense  of  bereavement  than  any 
other  person  would  be  capable  of  doing. 
In  the  case  of  Poe,  the  poem  "  Annabel  Lee,"  written  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  writer's  loss.  Mrs.  Poe,  Virginia  Clemm,  a  first  cousin  of  the  poet, 
became  his  wife  before  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  Her  wedded  life  was 
one  of  sorrow  and  hardship,  and  eleven  years  later  she  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  wife  of  Longfellow  died  in  1861.  Shortly  afterward  the  poem 
"  Via  Solitaria  "  was  written.  It  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and 
during  Longfellow's  lifetime  it  was  not  included  in  any  collection  of  his 
poems,  for  the  reason  that  its  author  regarded  it  as  being  too  distinctive- 
ly personal  for  the  public  eye. 


ANNABEL     LEE. 

BY  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

IT  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago 
In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel   Lee, 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel   Lee, 
So  that  her  high-born   kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulcher 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
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The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Yes,  that  was  the  reason   (as  all  men  know), 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel   Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we, 
And   neither  the  angels  in   heaven   above 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel   Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel   Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel   Lee. 
And  so  all  the  nighttide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  her  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


k^ 


VIA    SOLITARIA. 

By  henry  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


ALONE,  I  walked  the  peopled  city, 
.  Where  each  seems  happy  with  his  own; 
Oh !  friends,  I  ask  not  for  your  pity — 
I  walk  alone. 

No  more  for  me  yon  lake  rejoices, 

Though  moved  by  loving  airs  of  June. 
Oh !  birds,  your  sweet  and  piping  voices 
Are  out  of  tune. 

In  vain  for  me  the  elm  tree  arches 

Its  plumes  in  many  a  feathery  spray, 
In  vain  the  evening's  starry  marches 
And  sunlit  day. 

In  vain  your  beauty.  Summer  flowers ; 

Ye  cannot  greet  these  cordial  eyes ; 
They  gaze  on  other  fields  than  ours — 
On  other  skies. 

The  gold  is  rifled  from  the  coffer, 

The  blade  is  stolen  from  the  sheath ; 
Life  has  but  one  more  boon  to  offer, 
And  that  is — Death. 

Yet  well  I  know  the  voice  of  Duty, 

And,  therefore,  life  and  health  must  crave. 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty 
Is  in  her  grave. 


I  live,  O  lost  one  I  for  the  living 

Who  drew  their  earliest  life  from  thee. 
And  wait,  until  with  glad  thanksgiving 
I  shall  be  free. 

For  life  to  me  is  as  a  station 

Wherein  apart  a  traveler  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation. 
In  other  lands ; 

And  I,  as  he  who  stands  and  listens, 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear,  approaching  in  the  distance. 
The  train  for  home. 

For  death  shall  bring  another  mating. 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
On  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting 
Until  I  come. 

In  yonder  field  are  children  playing, 

And  there — oh,  vision  of  delight  I — 
I  see  the  child  and  mother  straying 
In  robes  of  white. 

Thou,  then,the  longing  heart  that  breakest. 

Stealing  the  treasures  one  by  one, 
ni  call  Thee  blessed  when  Thou  makest 
The  parted — one. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers. 


By  MATTHEW  WHITE,  Jr. 


A   Series    of    Papers   That    Will    Be    Continued     from    Month    to    Month 
and  Will  Include  All  Players   of  Note. 


BLANCHE  BATES  BALKED. 


As  a  School   Marm   She  Got  Behind   Foot- 
lights   to     Dodge     Promotion     from 
Kindergarten    to    Primary    Grade. 

I  KNEW  that  Blanche  Bates  came  of  a 
theatrical  family,  and  that,  therefore, 
she  had  an  open  sesame  to  the  stage,  but 
I  did  not  know  just  when  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  and  to  learn  this  for  The 
Scrap  Book  I  sought  her  out  in  the  brief 
interval  of  rest  she  has,  without  a  cos- 
tume change,  between  the  first  and  second 
acts  of  "  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 

"How  did  I  make  my  start?"  she  re- 
peated in  answer  to  my  question.  "  Well, 
I  rather  think  it  was  because  I  balked  at 
the  idea  of  being  known  as  a  '  school 
marm.'  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Although 
both  my  father  and  mother  were  on  the 
stage,  I  didn't  care  for  the  life  in  the  least. 
In  fact,  in  my  small  young  mind,  I  set  up 
to  being  a  very  grand  lady. 

"  '  An  actress?  No,  indeed,'  I  told  my- 
self. '  Something  much  better  than  that 
for  me.'  I  was  interested  in  young  chil- 
dren and  became  a  kindergarten  teacher 
in  San  Francisco,  where  my  mother  was 
playing  with  L.  R.  Stockwell.  But  it  was 
my  very  success  with  the  youngsters  that 
brought  about  the  close  of  my  career  as 
a  teacher.  If  I  could  do  so  well  in  the 
kindergarten,  the  committee  argued,  I  was 
worth  promoting,  so  one  day  they  came 
to  me  with  the  announcement  that  I  had 
been  advanced  to  the  charge  of  a  grade 
in  the  primary  department. 

To  Teach  or  Not  to  Teach. 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  felt  duly  hon- 
ored, but  I  didn't.  I  sat  down  and  began 
to  look  ahead,  through  the  vista  of  years 
to  come.  A  teacher,  a  schoolmistress! 
That  somehow  didn't  agree  with  the  ideas 
of  the  grand  lady  my  fancy  had  conjured 
up.  And,  at  that  psychological  moment 
mother  came  home  with  a  proposition 
from  Mr.   Stockwell. 


"  It  seemed  that  they  were  to  give  him 
a  benefit,  and  he  suggested  to  her,  by 
way  of  novelty  in  the  bill,  that  I  should 
appear  in  a  one-act  play.  Coming  as  it 
did  just  as  I  was  wavering  in  my  mind 
about  my  prospects  in  the  teaching  business, 
the  idea  caught  me,  and  I  said:  '  Yes,  I'd 
like  to  do  it.' 

"The  play  was  'The  Picture,'  by 
Brander  Matthews,  and  I  was  the  only 
woman  in  it,  with  the  gamut  of  all  the 
passions  to  run  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
part.  But  I  was  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  be  frightened  at  the  notion.  I 
went  on,  and  got  through,  and  with  the 
smell  of  the  footlights  possessing  me  I 
became  thoroughly  set  upon  a  New  York 
appearance." 

After  her  experience  with  the  Stockwell 
forces,  Miss  Bates  secured  an  opening 
with  the  Frawley  stock  as  utility  woman 
at  twenty  dollars  a  week,  which  led  to 
the  realization  of  her  hopes  in  the  way 
of  a  chance  on  Broadway.  And  this  came 
in  the  shape  of  an  engagement  with  no 
less  famous  a  company  than  Augustin 
Daly's.  She  made  her  debut  in  February, 
1899,  but  lasted  only  two  nights. 

Too  Good  for  Daly's. 

"  The  resignation  of  Blanche  Bates  from 
Augustin  Daly's  theatrical  company  will 
give  a  good  many  persons  the  chance  to 
say  '  I  told  you  so,'  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  New  York  Sun  observed  at  the  time. 
"  A  short  career  for  Miss  Bates  on  that 
stage  was  predicted  on  the  opening  night  of 
'The  Great  Ruby;  or.  The  Kiss  of 
Blood.' 

"  She  was  called  before  the  curtain  four 
times  after  her  best  scene,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  enthusiastic  and  genuine.  That 
would  have  been  enough  to  base  the  be- 
lief on.  But  there  was  a  second  and  bigger 
reason,  said  the  prophets,  why  her  stay 
would  be  brief. 

"  The  curtain  later  fell  in  silence  on  what 
should  have  been  an  impressive  climax  for 
Ada   Rehan,   and   was   lifted   a   single   time 
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after  the  ushers  had  incited  a  mild  dem- 
onstration of  personal  regard  for  that 
favorite. 

"  It  has  never  been  customary  to  have 
at  Daly's  any  other  actress  of  dramatic 
strength  than  Miss  Rehan.  The  roles  sec- 
ondary in  serious  importance  have  been 
played  by  charming  but  weak  young 
women.  As  soon  as  rivalry  began,  as 
in  the  case  of  Maxine  Elliott,  it  was  re- 
moved. 

"  In  the  sensational  melodrama  from 
Drury  Lane,  with  the  singularly  felicitous 
title  or  sub-title  of  '  The  Kiss  of  Blood,' 
is  a  Russian  adventuress,  who  has  an  hon- 
est love  affair,  though  she  is  a  thief,  and 
who  is  the  only  female  character  to  figure 
in  the  heroics  of  the  play.  Miss  Bates 
was  assigned  to  it. 

"  She  had  come  from  California,  and 
was  unknown  here.  She  proved  to  be 
handsome,  fiery,  forceful,  and  very  tal- 
ented. She  was  a  revelation  to  the  first 
audience,  and  it  was  disposed  to  go  wild 
over  her, 

"  Maybe  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Miss  Rehan  if  the  part  had  been  given  to 
her.  Perhaps  she  had  disliked  to  enact 
a  wicked  woman.  Anyway,  she  had 
chosen  instead  to  appear  as  a  vain,  friv- 
olous, but  clean  and  cheerful,  wife  of  a 
London    tradesman. 

"  This  had  been  written  as  an  eccentric 
character,  and  at  the  Drury  Lane  it  had 
been  played  with  irresistible  drollery  by 
Mrs.  John  Wood.  But  Miss  Rehan  had 
no  mind  to  look  grotesque,  and  as  to  low 
comedy,  it  is  clear  out  of  her  line. 

"  In  a  serio-comic  scene  of  somnambu- 
lism, where  Mrs.  Wood  had  been  a  fright 
in  curl  papers  and  a  funny  nightgown, 
Miss  Rehan  sacrificed  nothing  to  the 
comic  requirements.  She  was  as  dignified 
and  stately  as  any  Lady  Macbeth.  For 
those  reasons  the  sleep-walking  episode, 
which  had  been  very  valuable  in  London, 
counted  for  nothing  here,  and  at  its  end 
the  actress  had  good  reason  to  know  that 
it  had  failed  with  the  audience. 

"  It  was  then  that  experts  foretold  the 
withdrawal  of  the  California  actress.  She 
appeared  at  Daly's  only  one  more  night. 
She  had  not  found  Daly's  Theater  com- 
fortable." 

Naturally,  Miss  Bates  did  not  long  re- 
main .  without  an  engagement.  She  was 
snapped  up  by  the  Lieblers  for  Miladi  in 
"  The  Musketeers,"  and  soon  caught  the 
eye  of  Belasco,  who  featured  her  in  "  Un- 
der Two  Flags."  Her  real  arrival,  how- 
ever, was  with  "  The  Darling  of  the 
Gods,"  which  brought  her  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  week  salary  and  a  percentage 


of  the  receipts,  not  a  mean  advance  from 
the  twenty  dollars  she  had  been  getting 
from  Frawley  less  than  five  years  before. 


MILLER'S  STAR  OF  DESTINY. 


It    Led     Him    from     His    Native    London, 

Through  Canada,  and  Finally  to  the 

Old   Lyceum  Stock  Company. 

HENRY  MILLER  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, but  brought  up  in  Canada.  He 
was  only  a  schoolboy  when  he  chanced 
to  read  a  magazine  article  about  Henry 
Irving.  This  fired  him  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  act,  but  he  set  about  realizing  it 
in  a  most  matter-of-fact  and  sensible  way. 

Instead  of  running  off  to  join  some  the- 
atrical troupe  as  a  super,  he  began  the 
study  of  elocution  under  the  late  W.  C. 
Couldock,  best  remembered  perhaps  as  the 
worthy  miller,  father  of  Hazel  Kirke.  This 
was  at  Miller's  home,  in  Toronto,  and  here 
he  had  four  years  of  grounding  in  the 
text  of  Shakespeare, 

He  was  barely  nineteen  when  the  chance 
came,  at  a  Toronto  theater,  for  him  to 
show  what  his  studying  had  taught  him. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  part  of  the  bleed- 
ing Sergeant  in  "Macbeth,"  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  company  was  merely  a 
scratch  affair,  not  far  removed  from  the 
barnstorming  category,  really  worked  to 
young  Miller's  advantage. 

He  was  the  first  leading  man  with  the 
old  Lyceum  stock,  in  "  The  Wife,"  and 
the  second  at  the  Empire.  In  1899,  he 
expressed  his  greatest  ambition  as  being 
the  management  of  a  New  York  theater. 
This  he  has  realized  the  past  winter  at 
the  Princess,  where  he  organized  and  pro- 
duced ''  Zira  "  for  Miss  Anglin. 


STORM  FOR  MISS  RUSSELL. 


As    a    Child    of    Ten    She    Excited     Rose 

Eytinge's      Anger      Because      She 

Lacked    Experience. 

ANNIE  RUSSELL,  like  Miss  Bates, 
comes  of  theatrical  stock,  so  the 
door  to  the  stage  was  on  the  latch  for  her. 
Miss  Russell's  first  appearance  took 
place  in  Montreal  when  she  was  ten  years 
old,  and  was  preceded  by  a  heart-breaking 
episode.  Rose  Etyinge  was  playing 
"  Miss  Multon "  against  Clara  Morris. 
Two  children  are  needed  in  the  piece,  and 
when  Miss  Eytinge  ascertained  that  one 
of  them — Jeanne,  assigned  to  Annie  Rus- 
sell— had  never  been  on  before,  she  was 
furious. 
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"  Do  you  want  to  queer  the  show  when 
so  much  depends  on  it?  "  she  demanded 
of  E.  A.  McDowell,  her  manager. 

The  girl,  Annie,  chanced  to  overhear  her, 
and  fell  to  weeping  bitterly.  Miss  Ey- 
tinge  noticed  her,  had  her  heart  touched 
by  the  spectacle,  soothed  the  child,  and 
allowed  her  to  play  the  part.  Later  on 
she  appeared  in  the  chorus  of  a  juvenile 
"  Pinafore  "  company,  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  be  Josephine. 

Then  she  made  a  big  jump — to  the  West 
Indies,  to  look  out  for  her  small  brother 
Tommy,  the  "  child  actor "  of  the  com- 
pany, later  one  of  the  two  famous  Fauntle- 
roys  and  now  a  dramatic  critic  on  a  New 
York  paper.  While  with  this  troupe  she 
was  pressed  into  service  to  fill  a  big  vari- 
ety of  parts,  giving  her  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  build  her  big  hit  in  the  sun- 
bonnet   of   "  Esmeralda." 

She  followed  this  with  another  success, 
in  an  altogether  different  line — the  poetical 
one  of  *'  Elaine,"  and  then  fell  ill.  For 
some  years  she  remained  ofT  the  boards, 
close  to  death's  door,  and  returned  to 
them  finally  in  a  weakling  play  by  Sydney 
Grundy,   "The   New   Woman." 

She  took  the  taste  of  this  out  of  the 
public's  mouth  by  a  triumph  both  here 
and  in  London  with  "  Sue,"  and  then  went 
into  the  background  once  more  with 
"  Catherine,"  from  the  French. 

Her  real  arrival  as  a  popular  star  was 
made  in  the  autumn  of  '99,  at  the  Lyceum, 
in  "  Miss  Hobbs." 


MEDAL  SET  MANTELL  GOING. 


He  Was  Encouraged  to  Become  an  Actor 

by  a  Prize  Which,  as  a  Boy,  He  Won 

for    Proficiency    in     Declamation. 

MANTELL,  now  in  Shakespeare,  made 
his  professional  start  as  a  sergeant. 
This  was  in  1874,  in  the  Rochdale  Theater, 
Lancashire,  England,  under  the  stage  name 
of  Hudson.  The  play  was  "  Arrah-na 
Pogue."  He  was  born  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1854,  but 
was  brought  up  in  Ireland,  where  he  won  a 
medal  at  school  for  his  proficiency  in  decla- 
mation. This  turned  his  attention  to  the 
amateur  stage,  where  his  first  appearance 
was  made  as  De  Mauprat  in  "  Richelieu." 
He  came  to  America  in  the  same  year  that 
he  began  to  act  professionally,  and  he  pro- 
cured an  engagement  with  the  Museum 
stock  company  in  Boston.  But  he  soon  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  remained  for 
four  years,  acting  in  the  provinces,  and 
when  the   States  saw  him  again   it  was   in 


1878,  when  he  and  Miller  were  with  Mod- 
jeska. 

His  first  real  lift  into  popularity  arrived 
when  Fanny  Davenport  engaged  him  for 
Loris  in  "  Fedora."  In  this  part  he  was 
accounted  one  of  the  best-looking  men  who 
had  trod  the  American  boards,  and  he  es- 
tablished a  vogue  for  himself  that  paved  the 
way  for  his  stellar  career  of  several  years 
in  the  one  play  "  Monbars." 


GILLETTE  DESERTED  LAW. 


Abetted  by  iVIark  Twain,  the  Future  Play- 
wright and  Star  Took  to  "The  Road," 
Which  He  Found  a  Thorny  One. 

WILLIAM  GILLETTE  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  the  stage  on  the 
run,  for  he  ran  away  from  home  in  order 
to  gratify  his  ambition  to  become  an  ac- 
tor. His  family  were  staid  citizens  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  his  father 
once  ran  for  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  idea  was  to  make  a  lawyer  of  Will- 
iam, but  after  he  got  over  a  taste  for  me- 
chanics, which  led  him  to  construct  se- 
cretly a  steam-engine  in  his  bedroom,  he 
conceived  for  the  stage  a  craze  that  refused 
to  be  snufTed  out  by  parental  opposition. 

Mark  Twain,  a  neighbor  in  Hartford, 
was  on  the  boy's  side.  His  "  Gilded  Age  " 
was  being  dramatized,  and  the  author  lent 
his  influence  to  get  young  Gillette  a  place 
in  the  cast  as  foreman  of  the  jury  in  the 
company  of  which  John  T.  Raymond  was 
the  head.  In  this  role  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  onerous  task  of  saying  these  four 
words  in  response  to  the  question  of  the 
judge:    ''We   have.      Not   guilty." 

Gillette  was  barely  nineteen  at  the  time, 
and  after  the  run  of  "  The  Gilded  Age " 
was  over  he  found  himself  in  New  Orleans 
without  another  engagement  or  the  chance 
of  obtaining  one.  Finally  he  secured  an 
opening  on  these  magnificent  terms — 
agreeing  to  play  without  salary  and  to 
furnish  his  own  costumes. 

The  post  was  that  of  leading  utility  man 
for  a  New  Orleans  stock  company,  and 
when,  after  serving  for  a  while  under  these 
humiliating  conditions  for  the  sake  of  the 
experience  it  would  bring,  Gillette  mildly 
suggested  that  he  be  paid  a  small  honor- 
arium, he  was  told  there  was  one  alternative 
that  was  always  open  to  him — he  could 
leave,   which   he   did. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  rough  and  tumble 
period  of  existence  for  the  young  actor, 
who  did  not  arrive  at  pleasant  pastures 
again  until  he  took  to  writing  plays  him- 
self.    And  yet  his  first  production  to  reach 
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tne  footlights  was  by  no  means  an  over- 
whelming success.  This  was  "  The  Pro- 
fessor," produced  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theater,  with  himself  in  the  leading  part, 
when  that  house  was  managed  by  an  Epis- 
copal  clergyman  and  his  brother. 

Success  Follows  Failure. 

It  is  such  a  superhuman  task  to  secure  a 
manager's  attention  for  a  play  that  the 
new  playwright  is  prone  to  feel  that  the 
Rubicon  has  been  passed  once  the  manu- 
script has  been  accepted.  But  in  reality 
this  is  only  a  halting-place  on  the  roadside 
where  he  may  tarry  to  obtain  his  second 
wind.  And  young  Gillette  needed  all  the 
recuperative  powers  possible,  for  when 
'*  The  Professor "  was  brought  to  public 
attention  the  critics  hurled  at  it  their 
keenest  shafts. 

The  actor-playwright  managed  to  sur- 
vive, although  his  play  didn't,  and,  failing 
to  be  discouraged,  he  went  ahead  with  his 
work  on  "  Esmeralda."  This  was  a  story 
written  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  in 
which  the  Mallorys  of  the  theater  had  be- 
come interested,  and  the  dramatization  of 
which,  in  association  with  the  author,  they 
had  entrusted  to  Gillette.  This  proved  to 
be  a  big  hit,  with  Annie  Russell  in  the 
name-part,  and  ran  to  over  three  hundred 
performances. 

Another  adaptation  success  quickly  fol- 
lowed— that  of  **  The  Private  Secretary," 
in  which  Gillette  also  played.  Meantime 
he  was  at  work  on  another  original  piece, 
"  Held  by  the  Enemy,"  a  war  drama  which 
almost  beat  "  Shenandoah "  on  its  own 
ground  in  the  race  for  popularity. 

Inspired  by  the  success  he  had  achieved, 
Gillette  was  not  content  to  go  ahead  on 
the  same  lines.  He  ached  to  branch  out, 
to  astonish  folks,  to  do  something  big, 
and  with  his  record  behind  him  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Charles  Froh- 
man  to  go  halves  in  the  production  of 
"  Ninety    Days." 

This  was  a  melodrama  of  the  most  lurid 
type,  but  the  Third  Avenue  edge  of  it  was 
supposed  to  be  taken  off  by  the  elaborate 
fashion  in  which  it  was  staged  and  the  care 
with  which  the  mechanical  effects  were 
looked  after.  It  failed  completely,  running 
a  bare  month,  and  carrying  down  all  Gil- 
lette's savings  in  its  collapse.  The  disap- 
pointment shattered  his  health,  and  he  re- 
tired to  a  cabin  in  South  Carolina,  where, 
after  a  time,  he  set  to  work  on  some  more 
adaptations—"  Too  Much  Johnson,"  "  All 
the  Comforts  of  Home,"  and  "  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's Widows." 

These  were  all  produced  successfully, 
which  could  not  be  said  of  what  eventually 


turned  out  to  be  his  most  famous  work; 
for  "  Secret  Service,"  called  originally  "  The 
Secret  Service,"  was  looked  upon  coldly 
when  it  was  launched  in  Philadelphia,  with 
Maurice  Barrymore  in  the  lead. 

Gillette  gave  the  piece  a  thorough  over- 
hauling, and  it  was  put  on  in  the  new  form, 
and  with  the  author  as  the  hero,  at  the 
Garrick,  New  York,  in  1896,  and  made  the 
hit  that  was  really  the  beginning  of  Gil- 
lette's  career  of  fame  as  actor-playwright. 


BELLEW  WAS  A  SAILOR. 


He    Studied    for    the    Ministry    and    Ran 

Away  to  Sea  Before  He  Got  Into 

the  Spot-light. 

KYRLE  BELLEW,  soon  to  follow 
"  Raffles"  with  "The  Right  of 
Way,"  is  the  son  of  an  actor  who 
bore  the  reputation  of  being  the  hand- 
somest man  in  England.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  commodore,  and  left  the 
stage  to  enter  the  church,  becoming 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Harold  Kyrle  (by 
which  name  Bellew  was  then  known),  be- 
ing the  eldest  son,  was  destined  to  follow 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  studied  for 
holy  orders  at  Oxford. 

But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake.  His  flesh  constantly  warred 
against  the  confining  life  of  the  scholar, 
and  at  nineteen  he  ran  away  to  sea,  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  the  story-books. 

After  five  years  on  salt  water  he  found 
himself  back  in  England,  no  further  ad- 
vanced in  this  world's  goods  than  when 
he  cut  stick  from  Oxford.  He  wandered 
about  London,  not  daring  to  go  home,  and 
without  money  in  his  pockets.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  he  chanced  to  read  an  adver- 
tisement calling  for  a  light  comedian  to  join 
a  company  for  the  provinces,  the  salary  to 
be  two  pounds   (ten  dollars)   a  week. 

The  blood  that  had  come  from  his  actor- 
father  stirred  in  his  veins,  and  he  went 
at  once  to  apply  for  the  post.  His  good 
looks  and  pleasing  address  outweighed  his 
lack  of  experience,  and  he  was  transported 
with  joy  at  being  engaged. 

While  playing  in  Dublin  as  George  de 
Lesparre  in  Boucicault's  "  Led  Astray " 
his  work  and  appearance  so  impressed  a 
critic  that  he  wrote  to  Bouc^cault,  in  Lon- 
don, about  him.  The  dramatist  at  once 
sent  for  the  unknown  actor,  and  gave  him 
a  position  in  the  company  at  the  Hay- 
market,  where  in  three  years'  time  he  rose 
to  be  leading  man.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Lyceum,  under  Henry  Irving,  where 
he  first  used  the  name  "  Kyrle  Bellew." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  DEAD  BROTHERS. 


EULOGIES  PRONOUNCED  AT  THE  GRAVE  BY  SIR 

ECTOR  ON  SIR  LAUNCELOT,  AND  BY  ROBERT 

G.  INGERSOLL  ON  E.  C.  INGERSOLL. 

OWEVER  unemotional  man  may  be,  his  deepest 
sentiments  are  stirred  when  he  stands  face  to 
face  with  death.  The  sense  of  loss ;  the  uncer- 
tainty ;  the  vastness  of  the  mystery,  which  can 
be  solved  only  by  conjecture  or  the  intuitions  of 
faith — all  these  solemn  elements  call  out  the 
most  interior  thought  and  feeling. 

Among  the  recorded  utterances  of  grief  we 
have  selected  two  for  our  readers.  Each  is  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  a  brother.  In 
literature  we  go  back  to  old  Sir  Thomas  Malory  for  the  "  doleful  com- 
plaints "  of  Sir  Ector  de  Moris  over  the  dead  Sir  Launcelot,  his  brother. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  death  of  Queen  Guinevere,  as  re- 
corded in  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  Sir  Launcelot  "  ever  after  eat  but 
little  meat,  nor  drank,  but  continually  mourned  until  he  was  dead." 
They  bore  him  to  Joyous  Gard,  where  he  had  desired  to  be  buried,  and 
thither  came  Sir  Ector,  who  for  seven  years  had  been  vainly  seeking  his 
brother. 

The  second  utterance  is  the  eulogy  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  at  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  E.  C.  Ingersoll, 
Under  similar  conditions  of  grief  no  deeper  note  has  been  so  elo- 
quently sounded.  Colonel  Ingersoll  touched  the  meanings  of  life,  and, 
infidel  though  he  was,  ventured  a  noble  hope  in  death. 


SIR  ECTOR  TO  SIR  LAUNCELOT. 

AND  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  helm 
from  him;  and  when  he  beheld  Sir  Launcelot's  visage,  he  fell 
down  in  a  swoon;  and  when  he  awoke,  it  were  hard  for  any  tongue 
to  tell  the  doleful  complaints  that  he  made  for  his  brother.  "Ah! 
Sir  Launcelot,"  said  he,  "thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian  knights. 
And  now,  I  dare  say,"  said  Sir  Ector,  "that  Sir  Launcelot,  there 
thou  liest,  thou  wert  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands; 
and  thou  wert  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever  bear  shield;  and  thou 
wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse;  and 
thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman; 
and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  struck  with  sword;  and 
thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press  of 
knights;  and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man,  and  the  gentlest,  that 
ever  eat  in  hall  among  ladies;  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to 
thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the  rest." 
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INGERSOLL'S   EULOGY. 


DEAR  FRIENDS:  I  am  going  to  do  that  which  the  dead  oft 
promised  he  would  do  for  me.  The  loved  and  loving  brother, 
husband,  father,  friend,  died  where  manhood's  morning  al- 
most touches  noon,  and  while  the  shadows  still  were  falling  toward 
the  west.  He  had  not  passed  on  life's  highway  the  stone  that 
marks  the  highest  point;  but  being  weary  for^  a  moment,  he  lay 
down  by  the  wayside,  and,  using  his  burden  for  a  pillow,  fell  Into 
that  dreamless  sleep  that  kisses  down  his  eyelids  still.  While  yet 
in  love  with  life  and  raptured  with  the  world,  he  passed  to  silence 
and  pathetic  dust. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest  hour 
of  all  the  voyage,  while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail,  to  dash 
against  the  unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear  the  billows  roar 
above  a  sunken  ship.  For  whether  in  mid-sea  or  'mong  the  breakers 
of  the  farther  shore,  a  wreck  at  last  must  mark  the  end  of  each 
and  all.  And  every  life,  no  matter  if  its  every  hour  is  rich  with 
love  and  every  moment  jeweled  with  a  joy,  will,  at  its  close,  become 
a  tragedy  as  sad  and  deep  and  dark  as  can  be  woven  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  mystery  and  death.  This  brave  and  tender  man  in 
every  storm  of  life  was  oak  and  rock;  but  in  the  sunshine  he  was 
vine  and  flower. 

He  was  the  friend  of  heroic  souls.  He  climbed  the  heights, 
and  left  all  superstition  far  below,  while  on  his  forehead  fell  the 
golden  dawning  of  the  grander  day.  He  loved  the  beautiful,  and  was 
with  color,  form,  and  music  touched  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the 
weak  and  with  a  willing  hand  gave  alms.  With  loyal  heart  and  with 
the  purest  hands  he  faithfully  discharged  all  public  trusts.  He  was 
a  worshiper  of  liberty,  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  A  thousand  times 
I  have  heard  him  quote  these  words:  "For  justice,  all  place  a 
temple  and  all  season  summer." 

He  believed  that  happiness  was  the  only  good,  reason  the  only 
torch,  justice  the  only  worship,  humanity  the  only  religion,  and  love 
the  only  priest.  He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  joy;  and  were  every 
one  to  whom  he  did  a  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave, 
he  would  sleep  to-night  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers. 

Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two 
eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry 
aloud,  and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From 
the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplying  dead  there  comes  no  word;  but 
In  the  night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star  and  listening  love  can  hear 
the  rustle  of  a  wing.  He  who  sleeps  here  when  dying,  mistaking 
the  approach  of  death  for  the  return  of  health,  whispered  with  his 
latest  breath,  "  I  am  better  now." 

Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  dogmas,  of  fears  and  tears, 
that  these  dear  words  are  true  of  all  the  countless  dead.  And  now, 
to  you,  who  have  been  chosen  from  among  the  many  men  he  loved 
to  do  the  last  sad  office  for  the  dead,  we  give  his  sacred  dust. 
Speech  cannot  contain  our  love.  There  was,  there  is  no  gentler, 
stronger,  manlier  man. 
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America's  First  Great  Poem. 

IX  the  history  of  hteratiire  there  are  occasionally  noted  the  names  of 
^  some  distinguished  writers  whose  best  remembered  work  was  accom- 
plished at  the  very  beginning  of  their  careers.  One  remarkable  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  poem  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  was  composed  by  Will- 
iam Cullen  Bryant  (1794 — 1878)  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of 
age. 

His  father  found  the  poem  in  his  son's  desk,  together  with  the  manu- 
script of  "  The  Waterfowl,"  and  was  so  affected  by  the  discovery  of 
verse  so  unusual  that  he  hastened  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  thrust  the 
manuscripts  into  his  hand,  and  then  burst  into  tears  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  read  that.     It  is  Cullen's !  " 

"  Thanatopsis  "  was  taken  by  Dr.  Bryant  to  the  editor  of  the  newly 
established  North  American  Rcviczv;  but  this  gentleman  and  the  friends 
to  whom  he  showed  it  were  at  first  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  Ameri- 
can could  have  written  so  fine  a  poem.  It  was,  however,  published  (in 
181 7)  ;  yet  even  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  most  persons  credited  it 
to  Dr.  Bryant  rather  than  to  his  son. 

The  importance  of  "  Thanatopsis  "  is  at  once  literary  and  historical. 
It  is  in  reality  the  first  original  note  ever  sounded  in  American  poetry. 
Until  that  time  Americans  had  merely  imitated  whatever  style  of  wri- 
ting happened  to  be  current  in  England.  Bryant,  however,  attained 
spontaneous  self-expression  and  distinct  individuality.  He  drew  a 
direct  inspiration  from  Nature  itself;  and  his  lines  were  vivified  by 
the  imagination  that  is  unforced.  The  publication  of  "  Thanatopsis," 
therefore,  is  now  held  to  mark  the  date  at  which  the  national  literature 
of  America  begins. 

THANATOPSIS. 


BY   WILLIAM   CULLEN    BRYANt, 

TO  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;   and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And   healing   sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice:  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;   nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
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Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual   being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements — 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good — 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher.     The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales 
Stretching   in  pensive  quietness  between — 
The  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still   lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning;   traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?     All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  fantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the   long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth   in   life's  green  spring,  and   he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  Innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


A  Few  Reflections,  Pertinent  and  Impertinent,  on  the  Subject  of  Clothes,  Their  Cost,  and 

the  Consequences  of  Sartorial  Splendor. 


DWELLERS  in  huts  and  marble  halls — 
From    shepherdess   up   to   queen — 
Cared  little  for  bonnets,  and  less  for  shawls, 

And  nothing  for  crinoline. 
But  now  simplicity's  not  the  rage, 

And  it's  funny  to  think  how  cold 
The  dress  they  wore  in  the  Golden  Age 
Would  seem  in  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Henry  S.  Leigh — The  Two  Ages. 


Nothing  is  thought  rare 
Which    is   not   new,   and    follow'd ;    yet   we 

know 
That    what   was    worn    some   twenty   years 

ago 
Comes  into  grace  again. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Prologue 
to  the  Noble  Gentleman. 


Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 

And   keeps   our  larder   lean ;   puts   out   our 

fires, 
And   introduces  hunger,   frost,   and  wo. 
Where   peace  and   hospitality   might   reign. 
Cowper — The  Task.     Bk.  IL 


He  that  is  proud  of  the  rustling  of  his 
silks,  like  a  madman,  laughs  at  the  rattling 
of  his  fetters.  For  indeed.  Clothes  ought 
to  be  our  remembrancers  of  our  lost  inno- 
cency. 

Fuller — The  Holy  and  Profane  States. 


I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass. 
And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body: 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 
1  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

Richard  III.     Act  L     Sc.  2. 


So  tedious  is  this  day, 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes, 
And  may  not  wear  them. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.     Act  IH.     Sc.  2. 


Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 
F"or  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 

Hamlet.     Act  L     Sc.  3. 


The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form, 
The  observ'd  of  all   observers. 

Hamlet.     Act  HI.     Sc.   i. 


Their  clothes   are  after   such  a   pagan   cut 

too. 
That,  sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom. 
Henry  VHI.     Act  L     Sc.  3. 


You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hun- 
dred; only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments. 

King  Lear.    Act  HL     Sc.  6. 


He  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  in  fashion. 
Burton — Anatomy   of  Melancholy. 


And  as  the  French  we  conquer'd  once. 
Now  gives  us  laws  for  pantaloons. 
The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers, 
Port-cannons,  periwigs,  and  feathers. 
Butler — Hudihras.     Pt.  I.     Canto  HL 


Thy  clothes  are  all  the  soul  thou  hast. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Honest 
Man's  Fortune.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 


A  winning  wave,  deserving  note. 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility — 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

Robert  Herrick — Delight  in  Disorder. 


Fashion — a   word   which   knaves   and   fools 

may  use, 
Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 

Churchill — Rosciad. 


As  good  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the 
fashion. 
CoLLEY   Gibber— Loz;^' J  Last  Shift. 


Who  seems  most  hideous   when  adorned 
the  most. 
Ariosto — Orlando   Furioso.     XX.      116. 


I   see   that    the    fashion    wears    out   more 
apparel  than  the  man. 

Much  Ado   About  Nothing.      Act   III. 
Sc.  3.     L.  148. 


Be  plain  in  dress,  and  sober  in  your  diet; 
In  short,  my  deary,  kiss  me !  and  be  quiet. 
Lady   M.   W.    Montagu — Summary  of 
Lord  Lit tel ton's  Advice. 


Classics   From   Carlyle. 

Two  of  the  Most  Celebrated    Passages  in  "Sartor   Resartus,"  Penned    By 

the  Great  Scottish  Philosopher  in  What  He  Called  "The 

Loneliest  Nook  in  Britain/* 


"THE  selections  printed  here  are  taken  from  what  is  regarded  by  nearly 
*  every  one  as  the  masterpiece  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795 — 1881). 
"Sartor  Resartus "  (The  Tailor  Retailored)  is  the  title  of  a  book  which 
exhibits  the  very  soul  of  Carlyle  himself,  with  all  its  mingled  scorn,  law- 
lessness, humor,  and  pathos.  He  wrote  in  what  he  called  "  the  loneliest 
nook  in  Britain " — a  little  Scottish  farm   at   Craigenputtoch. 

To  this  place  Carlyle  had  taken  his  bride,  Jane  Welsh,  a  very  brilliant 
woman,  and  there  the  two  lived  for  years  amid  the  most  desolate  sur- 
roundings and  after  the  rudest  fashion.  They  were  a  strange  and  ill- 
assorted  couple — he  in  manner  and  appearance  a  gaunt  and  uncouth  peas- 
ant; she  a  delicate  and  nervous  woman  of  the  world.  Carlyle  suffered 
tortures  from  dyspepsia,  which  often  made  him  as  savage  as  a  wolf.  His 
wife,  who  had  married  him  less  from  love  than  because  she  thought  he  had 
a  great  career  before  him,  suffered  from  his  heedlessness  and  roughness, 
yet  took  her  revenge  upon  him  by  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue,  and  by  the 
burning  record  which  she  left  of  their  mutual  bitterness  and  spite. 

It  was  in  this  lonely  place  that  Carlyle  wrote  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  which 
first  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  (1833- 1834).  It  is  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  eccentric  of  literary  productions.  It  has  no  form.  Its  language 
is  often  exclamatory,  vociferous,  and  wild — interlarded  also  with  foreign 
words,  and  words  that  Carlyle  himself  invented.  It  really  sets  forth  the 
personal  opinions,  the  fanciful  speculations,  and  the  mental  writhings  of 
its  author;  and  it  foreshadows  the  almost  demoniac  power  wherewith  Car- 
lyle afterward  wrote  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  he  himself 
called  "truth  clad  in  hell-fire." 

Carlyle,  as  a  man,  was  so  erratic  as  to  be  almost  impossible.  His  opin- 
ions were  extreme,  and  he  was  fond  of  bellowing  them  forth  in  the  fiercest 
and  most  furious  words,  insulting  those  who  differed  with  him,  eaten  up 
by  a  colossal  vanity,  and  yet  unquestionably  a  genius  of  the  first  order. 


Night  View  of  a  City.  ^^^  bearing  her  to  Halls  roofed-in,  and 
^                               ^*  lighted  to  the  due  pitch   for  her;   and 
"   A   H,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he  once,  only  Vice   and   Misery,   to  prowl   or  to 
^-\    at   midnight,   v^^hen   we   had   re-  moan  like  night-birds,  are  abroad ;  that 
turned  from  the  coffee-house  in  hum,   I  say,   like  the  stertorous,  unquiet 
rather  earnest  talk,  "it  is  a  true  sublim-  slumber  of  sick  Life,  is  heard  in  Heav- 
ity    to    dwell    here.      These    fringes    of  en !      Oh,    under    that    hideous    coverlet 
lamplight,  struggling  up  through  smoke  of  vapors,  and  putrefactions,  and  unim- 
and  thousandfold  exhalation,  some  fath-  aginable   gases,   what   a   Fermenting-vat 
oms   into   the   ancient   reign   of    Night,  lies  simmering  and  hid ! 
what  thinks  Bootes  of  them,  as  he  leads         "  The   joyful   and   the   sorrowful   are 
his    Hunting-Dogs    over    the    zenith    in  there;  men  are  dying  there,  men  are  be- 
their  leash  of  sidereal  fire?  ing  born;  men  are  praying — on  the  other 
"  That  stifled  hum  of  Midnight,  when  side  of  a  brick  partition,  men  are  curs- 
Traffic  has  lain  down  to  rest;   and  the  ing;   and  around  them  all  is  the  vast, 
chariot- wheels    of    Vanity,    still    rolling  void  Night. 
here  and  there  through  distant  streets,         "  The  proud  Grandee  still  lingers  in 
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his  perfumed  saloons,  or  reposes  within 
damask  curtains;  Wretchedness  cowers 
into  truckle-beds,  or  shivers  hunger- 
stricken  into  its  lair  of  straw ;  in  ob- 
scure cellars,  Rouge-et-Noir  languidly 
emits  its  voice-of-destiny  to  haggard, 
hungry  Villains;  while  Councillors  of 
State  sit  plotting  and  playing  their  high 
chess  game,  the  pawns  being  Men. 

"  The  Lover  whispers  his  mistress  that 
the  coach  is  ready,  and  she,  full  of  hope 
and  fear,  glides  down,  to  fly  with  him 
over  the  borders;  the  Thief,  still  more 
silently,  sets-to  his  pick-locks  and  crow- 
bars, or  lurks  in  wait  till  the  watchmen 
first  snore  in  their  boxes. 

"  Gay  mansions,  with  supper-rooms 
and  dancing-rooms,  are  full  of  light  and 
music  and  high-swelling  hearts ;  but  in 
the  Condemned  Cells  the  pulse  of  life 
beats  tremulous  and  faint,  and  blood- 
shot eyes  look  out  through  the  dark- 
ness, which  is  around  and  within,  for 
the  light  of  a  stern  last  morning.  Six 
men  are  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow; 
comes  no  hammering  from  the  Raven's 
Rock? — their  gallows  must  even  now 
be  a-building. 

"  Upward  of  five  hundred  thousand 
two-legged  animals  without  feathers  lie 
around  us,  in  horizontal  positions;  their 
heads  all  in  nightcaps,  and  full  of  the 
foolishest  dreams.  Riot  cries  aloud,  and 
staggers  and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens 
of  shame;  and  the  Mother,  with  stream- 
ing hair,  kneels  over  her  pallid  dying 
infant,  whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears 
now  moisten — all  these  heaped  and  hud- 
dled together,  with  nothing  but  car- 
pentry and  masonry  between  them — 
crammed  in,  like  salted  fish  in  their  bar- 
rel—or weltering,  shall  I  say,  like  an 
Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each 
struggling  to  get  its  head  above  the  oth- 
ers ;  such  work  goes  on  under  that  smoke- 
counterpane  !  But  I  sit  above  it  all ;  I 
am  alone  with  the  Stars." 


M 


In  Nature*s  Wilds. 

OUNTAINS    were    not    new    to 
him;  but  rarely  are   Mountains 
seen   in  such  combined  majesty 
and  grace  as  here.     The  rocks  of  that 
sort    called    Primitive    by    the    mineralo- 
gists,  which   always   arrange   themselves 


in  masses  of  a  rugged,  gigantic  charac- 
ter ;  which  ruggedness,  however,  is  here 
tempered  by  a  singular  airiness  of  form 
and  softness  of  environment ;  in  a  cli- 
mate favorable  to  vegetation,  the  gray 
cliff,  itself  covered  with  lichens,  shoots- 
up  through  a  garment  of  foliage  or  ver- 
dure ;  and  white,  bright  cottages,  tree- 
shaded,  cluster  around  the  everlasting 
granite.  In  fine  vicissitude,  Beauty  al- 
ternates with  Grandeur;  you  ride 
through  stony  hollows,  along  strait 
passes,  traversed  by  torrents,  overhung 
by  high  walls  of  rock;  now  winding 
amid  broken,  shaggy  chasms,  and  huge 
fragments;  now  suddenly  emerging  into 
some  emerald  valley,  where  the  stream- 
let collects  itself  into  a  Lake,  and  man 
has  again  found  a  fair  dwelling,  and  it 
seems  as  if  Peace  had  established  her- 
self in  the  bosom  of  Strength. 

**  To  Peace,  however,  in  this  vortex  of 
existence  can  the  Son  of  Time  not  pre- 
tend ;  still  less  if  some  Specter  haunt  him 
from  the  Past;  and  the  Future  is  wholly 
a  Stygian  Darkness,  specter-bearing. 
Reasonably  might  the  Wanderer  ex- 
claim to  himself :  Are  not  the  gates  of 
this  world's  Happiness  inexorably  shut 
against  thee ;  hast  thou  a  hope  that  is  not 
mad?  Nevertheless,  one  may  still  mur- 
mur audibly,  or  in  the  original  Greek  if 
that  suit  thee  better :  *  Whoso  can  look 
on  death  will  start  no  shadows.' 

"  From  such  meditations  is  the  Wan- 
derer's attention  called  outward ;  for 
now  the  valley  closes  in  abruptly,  in- 
tersected by  a  huge  mountain  mass,  the 
stony,  water-worn  ascent  of  which  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  on  horseback.  Ar- 
rived aloft,  he  finds  himself  again  lifted 
into  the  evening  sunset  light ;  and  can- 
not but  pause,  and  gaze  round  him,  some 
moments  there. 

**  An  upland,  irregular  expanse  of 
wold,  where  valleys  in  complex  branch- 
ings are  suddenly  or  slowly  arranging 
their  descent  toward  every  quarter  of 
the  sky.  The  mountain-ranges  are  be- 
neath your  feet,  and  folded  together; 
only  the  loftier  summits  look  down  here 
and  there  as  on  a  second  plain ;  lakes 
also  lie  clear  and  earnest  in  their  soli- 
tude. 

"No  trace  of  man  now  visible;  un- 
less indeed  it  were  he  who  fashioned 
that  little  visible  link  of  Highway,  here. 
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as  would  seem,  scaling  the  inaccessible, 
to  unite  Province  with  Province. 

"  But  sunward,  lo  you !  how  it  tow- 
ers sheer  up,  a  world  of  Mountains,  the 
diadem  and  center  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion !  A  hundred  and  a  hundred  sav- 
age peaks,  in  the  last  light  of  Day;  all 
glowing,  of  gold  and  amethyst,  like 
giant  spirits  of  the  wilderness;  there  in 
their  silence,  in  their  solitude,  even  as 
on  the  night  when  Noah's  Deluge  first 
dried ! 

"  Beautiful,  nay  solemn,  was  the  sud- 
den aspect  to  our  Wanderer.  He  gazed 
over  those  stupendous  masses  with  won- 
der,' almost  with  longing  desire;  never 
till  this  hour  had  he  known  Nature, 
that  she  was  One,  that  she  was  his 
Mother  and  divine. 

"  And  as  the  ruddy  glow  was  fading 
into  clearness  in  the  sky,  and  the  Sun 
had  now  departed,  a  murmur  of  Eter- 
nity and   Immensity,   of   Death  and  of 


Life,  stole  through  his  soul ;  and  he  felt 
as  if  Death  and  Life  were  one,  as  if  the 
Earth  were  not  dead,  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth  had  its  throne  in  that  splen- 
dor, and  his  own  spirit  were  therewith 
holding   communion. 

**  The  spell  was  broken  by  a  sound  of 
carriage-wheels.  Emerging  from  the 
hidden  Northward,  to  sink  soon  into  the 
hidden  Southward,  came  a  gay  Ba- 
rouche-and-f our ;  it  was  open;  servants 
and  postilions  wore  wedding-favors ; 
that  happy  pair,  then,  had  found  each- 
other,  it  was  their  marriage  evening ! 
Few  moments  brought  them  near;  Du 
Hinunel!  It  was  Herr  Towgood  and — 
Blumine ! 

**  With  slight  unrecognizing  salutation 
they  passed  me;  plunged  down  amid  the 
neighboring  thickets,  onward,  to  Heaven, 
and  to  England;  and  I,  in  my  friend 
Richter's  words,  /  remained  alone,  be- 
hind them,  with  the  Night! " 


THE  ACTUAL  HEIGHT  OF  SEA  WAVES. 

Average  in  Different   Oceans — Fifty -Two   Feet  the  Height  of   the  Tallest   Billow  Yet 
Measured — Not  More  Than  Thirty  Feet  in  North  Atlantic. 


WAVES  are  the  agents  of  tremen- 
dous force,  as  the  batterings  re- 
ceived by  the  big  ocean  liners  in 
the  winter  storms  tend  to  prove.  But 
in  spite  of  the  stories  told  by  timid  or 
imaginative  passengers  on  the  Europe- 
America  ferry,  the  surges  of  the  North 
Atlantic  are  not  the  highest  waves  nor 
the  most  forcible.  The  most  tremendous 
of  seas  are  those  that  form  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn, 
where  the  oceanic  belt  is  unbroken  by 
land. 

How  high  those  southern  waves  rise 
has  not  been  accurately  measured,  so  far 
as  can  be  discovered ;  but  probably  they 
are  not  very  much  higher  than  the  waves 
farther  north.  Says  the  New  York 
Sun: 

Sailors  in  modern  times  have  never  seen 
such  waves  as  those  which  the  early  navi- 
gators declared  attained  heights  of  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
La  Perouse  asserted  that  he  saw  waves 
towering  in  the  Pacific  to  a  height  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet.  In  these  more 
scientific  days  we  may  say  that  the  high- 
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est  wave  yet  measured  had  an  altitude  of 
about  fifty-two  feet. 

This  was  in  the  southern  ocean,  a  little 
north  of  the  Antarctic  regions;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  highest  waves  ever 
seen  in  that  region  did  not  surpass  fifty- 
eight  feet  in  altitude.  A  wave  of  that 
height  would  certainly  be  a  formidable 
looking  object,  and  its  crest  would  v/ash 
the  windows  of  the  fifth  story  of  many 
New  York  buildings. 

The  average  height  of  the  waves  in  dif- 
ferent oceans  has  been  ascertained  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  as  the  result 
of  a  great  many  measurements.  The  high- 
est waves  observed  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
for  example,  are  about  forty  feet.  The 
highest  waves  in  the  North  Atlantic  are 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  feet,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  from  sixteen  to  nine- 
teen feet. 

Even  the  smallest  of  these  great  waves 
has  considerable  destructive  power.  Some 
of  them  travel  along  at  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  A  wave  about  thirty 
feet  high  contains  thousands  of  tons  of 
water,  and  when  this  immense  force  is 
dashed  against  any  structure  the  ruin 
wrought  is  likely  to  be  impressive. 


BASEBALL   BARDS   "ON    DECK." 


A  Garland    of   Truly  American  Verse — Poems,  New  and  Old,  That   Sing  the  Glories 

of  the  Great  National  Game. 


THE   OLD   ENTHUSIAST. 

By  S.  E.   Kiser. 

THERE'S    a    glad    old-fashioned    feeling 
stealing  over  me  once  more; 
I    forget    that    I'm    gray-headed    and    am 

verging   on   threescore; 
There   are   many   weighty   matters   that   my 

earnest  care  should  claim — 
But  come,  old  man,  let's  knock  off  and  go 
out  and  see  the  game. 

Let's   get   a   bag  of  peanuts,   and   be   boys 

again  and  shout 
For  the  men  who  lam  the  leather  and  who 

line  three-baggers  out; 
Let's  go  out  and  root  and  holler,  and  forget 

that  we  have  cares, 
And  that  still  the  world  has  markets  which 

are  worked  by  bulls  and  bears. 

Every  year  or  two  they  tell  us  that  baseball 

is  out  of  date ; 
But  each  spring  it's  back  in   fashion  when 

they  line  up  at  the  plate, 
When  the  good  old,  glad  old  feeling  comes 

again  to  file  its  claim — 
When  a  man  can  turn  from  trouble  and  go 

out  and  see  the  game. 

I  can  feel  the  warm  blood  rushing  through 

my  veins  again — hooray  ! 
See  those  slender  pennants  waving?     Hear 

the  umpire  calling  "Play!" 
Yah,  you  bluffer — no,  you  didn't — aw,  say, 

umpire,  that's  a  shame! 
What?      Two     strikes?       Come     oflf,     you 

robber!    Well,    you're    rotten    all    the 

same ! 

Oh,  if    we'd    a    man    like    Anson    or    Dan 

Brouthers  used  to  be, 
To  hold  down  that  first  bag — say,  what  a 

corker  that  was  !    Gee  ! 
Go   it !    Slide,   you   chump — you've   got   to — 

never   touched  him  !     Yip !     Hurrah ! 
Say,  that  boy's  a  wonder — hold  it !     Ah,  the 

dub,  they've  caught  him — pshaw  I 

Ever  see  John  Ward  as  short-stop?  There's 
the  boy  that  had  the  head ! 

Why,  if  we  had  him  out  yonder  he  would 
scare  those  fellows  dead ! 


And    Mike    Kelly — Whee-e-e!      A    beauty! 

Home  run,  sure  as  Brown's  my  name ! 
Downed  'em  nine  to  eight,  by  golly !    Wasn't 

it  a  corkin'  game? 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THE    BOY    WHO    KEEPS    THE 
BATS. 

By   Bide   Dudley. 

JUST  see  him  stride  from  bench  to  plate — 
The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats ; 
With  truly  a  majestic  gait — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 
His  clothes  are  old,  his  feet  are  bare, 
His  face  unwashed,  unkempt  his  hair, 
He's  still  in  pride  a  millionaire — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 

A  most  important  man  is  he — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats; 
Possessed  of  great  activity — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 
He  knows  each  player  by  his  name. 
His  age,  his  weight,  from  whence  he  came, 
And  just  how  long  he's  played  the  game— 
The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 

He'll  lug  ten  sticks  and  laugh  with  glee — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 
"  De  gang  "  regards  with  jealousy 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 
Although  he's  not  employed  for  pay. 
He  "gets  inside  to  see  'em  play," 
Which  beats  his  former  knot-hole  way — 
The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 

He  knows  each  player's   stick,  you  bet — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 
'Twould  break  his  heart  should  he  forget — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats. 
Whene'er  a  ball  is  knocked  away. 
He  throws  them  one  with  which  to  play, 
He's  there  for  business  ev'ry  day — 
The  boy   who   keeps  the   bats. 

He  yells  when   worthy   work  is  done — 
The   boy   who  keeps  the  bats. 

He  "  hollers  "  after  ev'ry  run — 

The   boy   who  keeps  the  bats. 

He's  overjoyed  at  victory, 

And  tells  the  other  kids  how  "we" 

Won  out  as  easily  as  could  be — 

The  boy  who  keeps  the  bats ! 

St.  Joseph  Mezus. 
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CASEY    AT    THE    BAT. 

BY  PHINEAS  THAYER. 

IT  looked  extremely  rocky  for  the  Mudville  nine  that  day; 
The  score  stood  two  to  four,  with  but  an  inning  left  to  play. 
So,  when  Cooney  died  at  second,  and  Burrows  did  the  same, 
A  pallor  wreathed  the  features  of  the  patrons  of  the  game. 

A  straggling  few  got  up  to  go,  leaving  there  the  rest, 
With  that  hope  which  springs  eternal  within  the  human  breast, 
For  they  thought :  '*  If  only  Casey  could  get  a  whack  at  that," 
They'd  put  up  even  money  now,  with  Casey  at  the  bat. 

But  Flynn  preceded  Casey,  and  likewise  so  did  Blake, 

And  the  former  was  a  puddin',  and  the  latter  was  a  fake. 

So  on  that  stricken  multitude  a  deathlike  silence  sat, 

For  there  seemed  but  little  chance  of  Casey's  getting  to  the  bat. 

But  Flynn  let  drive  a  "  single,"  to  the  wonderment  of  all, 
And  the  much-despised  Blakey  "  tore  the  cover  ofif  the  ball." 
And  when  the  dust  had  lifted,  and  they  saw  what  had  occurred, 
There  was  Blakey  safe  at  second,  and  Flynn  a-huggin'  third. 

Then,  from  the  gladdened  multitude  went  up  a  joyous  yell. 
It  rumbled  in  the  mountain-tops,  it  rattled  in  the  dell ; 
It  struck  upon  the  hillside  and  rebounded  on  the  flat; 
For  Casey,  mighty  Casey,  was  advancing  to  the  bat. 

There  was  ease  in  Casey's  manner  as  he  stepped  into  his  place; 
There  was  pride  in  Casey's  bearing,  and  a  smile  on  Casey's  face. 
And  when,  responding  to  the  cheers,  he  lightly  doffed  his  hat. 
No  stranger  in  the  crowd  could  doubt  'twas  Casey  at  the  bat. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  dirt. 
Five  thousand  tongues  applauded  when  he  wiped  them  on  his  shirt; 
Then  while  the  New  York  pitcher  ground  the  ball  into  his  hip, 
Defiance  gleamed  in  Casey's  eye,  a  sneer  curled  Casey's  lip. 

And  now  the  leather-covered  sphere  came  hurling  through  the  air. 
And  Casey  stood  a-watching  it  in  haughty  grandeur  there. 
Close  by  the  sturdy  batsman  the  ball  unheeded  sped — 
*'  That  ain't  my  style,"  said  Casey.     "  Strike  one,"  the  umpire  said. 

From  the  benches,  black  with  people,  there  went  up  a  muffled  roar. 
Like  the  beating  of  storm  waves  on  a  stern  and  distant  shore. 
"  Kill  him !   Kill  the  umpire !  "  shouted  some  one  on  the  stand. 
And  it's  likely  they'd  have  killed  him  had  not  Casey  raised  a  hand. 

With  a  smile  of  Christian  charity  great  Casey's  visage  shone; 
He  stilled  the  rising  tumult ;  he  bade  the  game  go  on : 
He  signaled  to  Sir  Timothy,  once  more  the  spheroid  flew ; 
But  Casey  still  ignored  it,  and  the  umpire  said,  "  Strike  two." 

"  Fraud !  "  cried  the  maddened  thousands,  and  echo  answered  "  Fraud ! " 
But  one  scornful  look  from  Casey  and  the  audience  was  awed. 
They  saw  his  face  grow  stern  and  cold,  they  saw  his  muscles  strain, 
And  they  knew  that  Casey  wouldn't  let  that  ball  go  by  again. 

The  sneer  is  gone  from  Casey's  lip,  his  teeth  are  clenched  in  hate; 
He  pounds  with  cruel  violence  his  bat  upon  the  plate. 
And  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  and  now  he  lets  it  go, 
And  now  the  air  is  shattered  by  the  force  of  Casey's  blow. 

Oh,  somewhere  in  this  favored  land  the  sun  is  shining  bright; 
The  band  is  playing  somewhere,  and  somewhere  hearts  are  light. 
And  somewhere  men  are  laughing,  and  somewhere  children  shout: 
But  there  is  no  joy  in  Mudville — mighty  Casey  has  struck  out. 


FOIBLES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 


MANY  qualities  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  censurable  if  possessed 
by  ordinary  men  and  women  are 
often   regarded    with    a   respect    that    is 
tinctured    with    admiration    when    they 
are  possessed  by  persons  of  genius. 

There  is  scarcely  an  author  or  musi- 
cian of  note  who  has  not  been  distin- 
guished by  some  foible  that  has  excited 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.  In  many 
instances  these  foibles  afford  an  index 
to  the  character  of  their  victim.  Some 
are  natural,  while  others  would  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  some  inexplicable  affec- 
tation. Viewed  in  any  light,  however, 
all   are  interesting. 

Keats  liked  red  pepper  on  his  toast. 

Sardou  imagines  he  has  a  perpetual  cold. 

Dickens  was  fond  of  wearing  flashy  jew- 
elry. 

Ernest  Renan  wore  his  finger-nails  ab- 
normally long. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  threw  the  dishes 
around  to  relieve  his  mind. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  slept  with  his  cat.  He 
was  inordinately  proud  of  his  feet. 

Alphonse  Daudet  wore  his  eye-glasses 
when  asleep.  He  did  his  best  work  when 
hungry. 

Thackeray  used  to  lift  his  hat  whenever 
he  passed  the  house  in  which  he  wrote 
"  Vanity  Fair." 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  possesses 
a  singular  power  over  wild  birds,  and  can 
easily  tame  them. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  younger,  bought 
a  new  painting  every  time  he  had  a  new 
book  published. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  favorite  rec- 
reation was  playing  the  flute,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  tune  up  his  ideas. 

Robert  Browning  could  not  sit  still.  With 
the  constant  shuffling  of  his  feet  holes  were 
worn  in  the  carpet. 

Longfellow  enjoyed  walking  only  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset,  and  he  said  his  sublimest 
moods  came  upon  him  at  these  times. 

Washington  Irving  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  fiancee  after  her  death,  and  if 
anybody  else  did  so,  he  immediately  left  the 
room. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  always  washed  his 
hands  before  reading  a  letter  from  his  wife. 


He  delighted  in  poring  over  old  advertise- 
ments  in  the  newspaper  files. 

Macaulay  kept  his  closets  crammed  with 
elaborately  embroidered  waistcoats,  and  the 
more  gaudy  they  were  the  better  he  liked 
them. 

Disraeli  wore  corsets.  The  older  he  grew, 
the  greater  became  his  desire  to  dress  like 
a  young  man.  He  had  a  pen  stuck  behind 
each  ear  when  writing. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  carries  his  own  sta- 
tionery, pen,  and  ink,  and  never  writes  with 
any  other.  He  has  written  every  word  of 
every  novel  with  the  same  penholder. 

Bjornson  kept  his  pockets  full  of  the 
seeds  of  trees,  scattering  handfuls  broad- 
cast in  his  daily  walks.  He  even  tried  to 
persuade  his  associates  to  do  the  same. 

Darwin  had  no  respect  for  books  as 
books,  and  would  cut  a  big  volume  in  two, 
for  convenience  in  handling,  or  he  would 
tear  out  the  leaves  he  required  for  reference. 

Zola  would  pass  whole  weeks  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  an  idiot.  While  in  this  state  he 
wrote  more  than  at  any  other  time.  He 
would  never  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  carry  a 
horse-chestnut  in  one  pocket  and  a  potato 
in  another  to  ward  off  rheumatism.  He  had 
a  great  fondness  for  trees,  and  always  sat 
under  one  when  he  could. 

Voltaire,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  day's 
work,  would  sharpen  an  even  dozen  lead 
pencils.  He  would  untie  and  retie  his  stock 
whenever  an  idea  concerning  his  work  par- 
ticularly pleased  him. 

Count  Tolstoy  used  to  go  barefoot  and 
hatless  the  year  round.  He  is  fond  of  French 
perfumes,  and  keeps  his  linens  scented  with 
sachet  powder.  There  is  always  a  flower  on 
his  desk  as  he  writes.  Although  rich,  he 
wears  the  cheapest  clothes  he  can  buy. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  never  wears  an  overcoat.  When 
he  gives  an  afternoon  lecture  he  removes 
his  vest  and  buttons  his  Prince  Albert  coat 
close  to  his  body.  He  is  a  golf  enthusiast, 
and  spends  all  the  time  possible  on  the  links. 

Bret  Harte,  when  the  inspiration  was  on 
him,  would  hire  a  cab  for  the  night,  and 
drive,  without  stopping,  through  the  dark- 
ness until  the  struggle  for  ideas  was  over, 
and  he  grew  calm  enough  to  write.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  be  taken  for  an 
Englishman. 


The  Worlds  Fastest  Trains. 


Great  Britain  Leads  in  Speed,  with  France  a  Good  Second,  and  the  United 
States  Only  a  Slow   Third. — Some  Passenger  Statistics. 


SPEED  is  the  magician  that  makes 
the  world  smaller.  Compare  the 
hourly  runs  of  the  old  stage- 
coaches with  the  hourly  runs  of  the  mod- 
ern railroad  train,  and  we  can  figure 
without  difficulty  just  how  much  the 
world  has  shrunk  in  seventy-five  years — 
though,  as  always  happens  in  magic,  the 
shrinkage  is  apparent,  not  real.  Motor 
cars  now  are  made  so  powerful  that  the 
fastest  can  go  more  than  two  miles  in  a 
minute — a  speed  which  is  not  yet  con- 
sidered practicable  for  ordinary  travel. 
Railroad  trains  have  made  phenomenal 
time  over  short  distances,  and  there  is 
one  train  which  regularly  travels  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  and  one-half  miles 
at  about  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  American  trains  are  not  the  fastest. 
England  is  first,  with  France  second. 
The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Sun  gives  the  speed  figures  of  the 
fastest  trains  of  all  countries  where  good 
speed  is  made : 

The  fastest  regular  long-distance  run 
without  stop  in  the  world  is  on  the  Great 
Western,  from  London  to  Bristol,  ii8^ 
miles  in  120  minutes,  or  practically  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  In  order  to  leave  passen- 
gers at  Bath  a  car  is  dropped  from  the 
train  without  stop,  a  time-saving  device 
in  operation  on  a  number  of  European 
roads,  though  still  unknown  here. 

The  longest  run  without  stop  made  in 
any  country  is  from  London  to  Liverpool 
on  the  London  and  Northwestern,  201 
miles,  made  at  the  rate  of  fifty-four  miles 
^an  hour.  The  next  longest  is  on  the  Mid- 
land, from  London  to  Leeds,  196  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty-two  miles  an  hour. 

The    Empire    State    Express. 

The  train  in  this  country  coming  nearest 
to  these  long  runs  without  stop  is  the 
Empire  State  Express  on  the  New  York 
Central,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  143 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  53  64-100  miles  an 
hour;  and  the  time  of  the  same  train  to 
Buffalo,  440  miles  in  500  minutes,  is  just 
a    trifle    faster    than    that    of    the    Midland 


express  from  London  to  Glasgow,  447 
miles  in  510  minutes.  Each  makes  four 
regular  stops.  The  Northwestern  runs 
a  train  from  London  to  Glasgow,  401 J/^ 
miles,  in  eight  hours,  making  two  stops.     - 

The  Great  Northern  runs  a  train  from 
London  to  Doncaster,  156  miles,  without 
stop,  in  169  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  55J/^ 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  Great  Central  train 
runs  over  England's  new  road,  from  Lon- 
don to  Sheffield,  165  miles,  in  170  minutes, 
better  than  58  miles  an  hour,  slipping  a 
car  at  Leicester  without  stop. 

Such  runs  as  that  between  London  and 
Birmingham  on  the  Great  Western,  a  dis- 
tance of  129^  miles,  made  without  stop 
in  140  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  55  miles  an  hour,  are  less  remarkable ; 
for  this  seems  to  be  about  the  regular  gait 
of  many  trains  in  England. 

These  fast  and  long  runs  are  common 
to  all  the  trunk  lines  in  England,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  fast  runs  are 
all  confined  to  two  roads,  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania.  Compared 
with  many  English  fast  runs,  the  time  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington  and 
Boston  is  slow.  The  distance  to  the  two 
cities  from  New  York  is  about  the  same, 
and  in  both  cases  the  fastest  trains  make 
it  in  five  hours  (or  a  little  over,  now,  to 
Boston),  or  at  46  miles  an  hour. 

For  runs  of  nearly  1,000  miles  no 
country  can  show  trains  to  compare  with 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  trains  on  the 
New  York  Central,  the  best  trains  making 
the  980  miles  in  1,080  minutes,  or  at  54 
miles  an  hour.  While  this  is  not  quite 
so  fast  as  the  time  made  by  the  fast  trains 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  the 
distance  is  twice  as  great  as  across  France. 

Fast  Time  to  Atlantic   City. 

Coming  to  short  runs  and  special  sum- 
mer trains,  undoubtedly  the  fastest  are 
from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City.  Here 
some  very  fast  time  has  been  made  over 
an  ideal  country  for  fast  time  by  both 
the  Reading  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The 
best  Reading  time  is  56^  miles  in  50 
minutes,  or  66  miles  an  hour,  while  the 
best  Pennsylvania  time  is  59  miles  at  the 
rate  of  64  miles  an  hour. 

These  constitute  all  the  very  fast  regular 
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trains  in  the  United  States.  The  fastest 
run  in  New  England  outside  the  Boston- 
New  York  run  is  from  Boston  to  Portland 
at  the  rate  of  44  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
showing  is  still  poorer  in  the  West  and 
South.  Chicago,  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  has 
no  fast  trains  outside  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral   and    Pennsylvania    trains    referred    to. 

Throughout  the  West,  though  the  best 
trains  are  very  luxurious,  the  runs  are 
all  short,  averaging  about  30  miles  be- 
tween stations  and  the  speed  nowhere  av- 
erages 40  miles   an   hour. 

Next  to  speed  may  be  considered  the 
frequency  of  trains,  their  appointments, 
etc.  In  this  respect  a  still  more  pro- 
nounced difference  appears  in  different 
countries    with    almost   equal    population. 

More  trains  leave  the  great  South  Ter- 
minal in  Boston  in  one  day  than  are 
moved  in  one  direction  on  all  the  roads 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  two  weeks. 
From  one  terminal  in  London  more  trains 
leave  daily  than  move  in  ten  days  to 
supply  the  whole   population  of  Russia. 

The    World's    Largest    Station. 

The  South  Terminal  in  Boston  not  only 
is  the  largest  station  in  the  world,  but 
sends  out  daily  more  than  400  trains, 
nearly  twice  the  number  despatched  from 
the  Grand  Central  Station  by  the  three 
roads  starting  from  there.  The  next 
largest  number  sent  from  any  station  in 
this  country  is  about  350  from  the  Boston 
and  Maine  terminal  in  Boston,  and  the 
next  about  325  from  the  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia.  Then  come  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  and  the  Read- 
ing Terminal,  Philadelphia. 

But  these  figures  do  not  equal  those 
of  the  great  London  terminals.  There  one 
station  sends  out  700  trains  daily,  the 
greatest  number  from  any  one  station  in 
the  world,  and  all  of  the  twelve  great 
terminals  send  out  large  numbers  of  trains. 

Including  all  suburban  trains,  and  fig- 
uring on  a  mean  average  of  winter  and 
summer,  the  regular  scheduled  trains  leave 
the  four  great  centers  in  the  following 
numbers  daily,  the  figures  being  for  all 
roads  and  approximately  correct:  New 
York  city,  1,400;  Boston,  1,000;  Philadel- 
phia, 850;  Chicago,  850.  No  other  Ameri- 
can city  has  400. 

Good   Road-Beds  Abroad. 

The  road-bed  and  the  operating  equip- 
ment are  better  in  England  and  some  parts 
of  France  and  Germany  than  in  America, 
and,  owing  to  the  ever-prevailing  precau- 
tions, accidents  are  only  about  one-fifth  as 


frequent  as  in  America.  All  the  principal 
roads  in  England  have  two  tracks  and 
many  main  lines  have  four. 

In  this  respect  Americans  are  making 
great  improvements  now,  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania is  four-tracked  from  New  York  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  New  Haven  from  New 
York  to  New  Haven,  while  the  New  York 
Central  is  three-tracked  part  of  the  way 
to  Albany,  and  four-tracked  from  there  to 
Buffalo. 

Turning  to  continental  Europe  it  is 
found  that  France  alone  indulges  in  really 
fast  trains,  and  possibly  she  is  ahead  even 
of  England  in  the  number  of  trains  run- 
ning regularly  above  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  greatest  travel  route  on  the  Continent 
is  from  Paris  south  to  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  are  found 
fine  and  fast  trains. 

The  run  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  585 
miles,  is  made  in  750  minutes,  with  only 
six  stops.  Many  of  the  shorter  runs,  such 
as  from  Paris  to  Calais,  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  etc.,  are  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty- 
eight  to  sixty-two  miles  an  hour  for  the 
regular  schedule. 

Europe's   Fast  Averages. 

According  to  a  German  authority,  the 
average  speed  of  the  fastest  trains  in  Eu- 
rope is  as  follows:  French,  fifty-eight 
miles  an  hour;  English,  fifty-five  miles  an 
hour,  and  German,  fifty-one.  As  a  matter 
of  experience,  fast  trains  are  hard  to  find 
in  Germany,  and  the  service  in  this  respect 
does   not   compare   with    France. 

It  takes  the  fastest  train  227  minutes 
to  go  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  178  miles, 
which  is  47^  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
"  luxe  "  train,  the  one  fast  goer  between 
Munich  and  Vienna,  runs  at  only  45.60 
miles  an  hour;  but  there  are  as  a  rule 
frequent  trains  throughout  Germany  and 
the   service   is   good. 

For  all  the  rest  of  Europe  the  speed 
drops  to  about  30  miles  an  hour  for 
express  trains.  Italy  is  surprisingly  slow. 
It  takes  the  express  965  minutes  to  go 
from  Turin  to  Rome,  413  miles,  or  only 
26  miles  an  hour,  though  the  Milan-Rome 
express  makes  nearly  40  miles  an  hour. 

Between  Rome  and  Naples,  155  miles, 
there  are  only  four  or  five  trains  daily, 
the  fastest  at  34  miles  an  hour,  while  it 
takes  920  minutes  to  go  439  miles  on  the 
best  train  from  Rome  to  Brindisi,  a  rate 
of  less  than  30  miles  an  hour. 

The  express  between  Stockholm  and 
Gothenburg,  the  two  large  cities  of 
Sweden,  barely  makes  30  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  remaining  continental  countries  the 
trains  are  even   slower. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THINGS. 


SEALING-WAX  in  the  present  form  was 
first  noted  in  London  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  sort  of  earth 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  seal- 
ing papers  and  documents.  The  Egyptians 
placed  such  earth  on  the  horns  of  cattle, 
and  upon  it  was  stamped  the  seal  of  the 
priest.  Thus  were  identified  the  cattle  to 
be  used  in  the  sacrifices. 


The  diving-bell  was  not  mentioned  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century.  Two  Greeks 
in  that  century  (1538)  gave  an  exhibition 
before  Charles  V,  descending  into  water  of 
considerable  depth  in  a  large  inverted  ket- 
tle. They  took  down  with  them  burning 
lights.  The  men.  returned  to  the  surface 
without  being  wet.  The  light  was  still 
burning. 


The  Lombardians  were  the  first  to  use 
effectual  quarantine  methods  against  the 
plague  and  infectious  diseases,  and  men- 
tion of  a  quarantine  is  made  in  Lombardy 
and  Milan  in  1374,  1383,  and  1399.  Prior 
to  that  time  Christian  communities  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  visitation  of  the 
plague,  regarding  it  as  a  divine  punish- 
ment. 


J.  H.  Schultze,  a  German,  obtained  the 
first  actual  photographic  copies  (of  writ- 
ing) in  1727;  and  to  Thomas  Wedgwood 
is  due  the  honor  of  first  producing  pic- 
tures on  sensitized  surfaces  in  1802.  Be- 
tween 1826  and  1833  Louis  Jacques  Da- 
guerre  and  Nicephore  Niepce  perfected  the 
daguerreotype  process,  the  first  practical 
photography.  Their  discovery  was  com- 
municated to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1839. 


The  turkey  is  an  American  bird.  Lucul- 
lus  and  the  Epicureans  did  not  know 
about  him.  He  was  found  in  his  wild 
state  after  Columbus's  time.  About  a 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica broiled  young  turkeys  became  great 
delicacies   on   the   Frenchman's  table. 


A  telegraphic  line,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  wires,  each  representing  a  letter,  was 
established  by  Lesage,  at  Geneva,  in  1774; 
and  in  the  same  year  Bishop  Watson  made 
experiments  over  a  two-mile  wire  near 
London.  In  Germany  the  invention  is 
credited   to    Sommering — 1809. 


Cork  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  was  put  to  almost  as  many  uses 
as  at  present,  although  there  is  no  mention 
in  Rome  of  linoleum,  notwithstanding  its 
Roman  sound.  Glass  bottles,  with  cork 
stoppers,  for  wine  and  beer  did  not  come 
into  use  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 


Water-mills  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  In  Roman  times  slaves 
were  condemned  to  the  corn-mills,  which 
were  propelled  by  treads.  Afterward  cattle 
were  used.  In  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies there  were  as  many  as  three  hundred 
cattle-mills  in  Rome. 


Corn-mills  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  original  corn-mill  much  re- 
sembled the  modern  druggist's  pestle. 
Moses  forbade  corn-mills  to  be  taken  in 
pawn,  for  that,  he  thought,  was  like  tak- 
ing a  man's  life  in  pledge. 


Joseph  Henry  was  the  first  to  construct 
electro-magnets  in  a  useful  form.  In  1832, 
at  the  Albany  Academy,  he  succeeded  in 
ringing  a  bell  over  a  mile  of  wire. 


Wire  was  first  beaten  out  by  a  hammer, 
but  the  artisans  of  Nuremberg,  in  1350, 
began  to  draw  it,  which  was  the  great  step 
forward  in  that  art. 


The  first  camera-obscura  was  invented 
by  Giambattista  della  Porta,  an  Italian 
philosopher,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 


The  first  cologne  was  called  Hungary 
water,  from  the  country  of  its  invention. 
It  was  made  from  spirits  of  wine  distilled 
upon  rosemary. 


Colored  glass  came  from  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  carried  the  art  to  great  perfec- 
tion apparently  before  history  begins  to 
tell  of  it. 


Buckwheat  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
England  in  1597.  It  had  been  brought 
into  Europe  from  Asia  one  hundred  years 
before. 


Wall  paper,  with  fancy  colored  figures, 
began  to  be  used  in  1620.  The  art  was 
developed  thereafter  largely  by  the 
French. 
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A  RESCUED  POEM. 

The  Scrap  Book  Resurrects  from  Digressing    Obscurity  a  Gem 
That  Might  Otherwise  Have  Been  Lo^  to  Po^erity. 


ISTORY  records  that  in  1895  Langdon  Smith,  at 
that  time  connected  with  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  wrote  the  first  few 
stanzas  of  the  following  poem.  They  were 
printed  in  the  Herald.  Four  years  later,  having 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Journal  in 
the  interim,  Mr.  Smith  came  across  the  verses 
among  his  papers,  and,  reading  them  over,  was 
struck  with  a  sense  of  their  incompleteness. 
He  added  a  stanza  or  two,  and  laid  the  poem 
aside.  Later  he  wrote  more  stanzas,  and  finally  completed  it  and  sent 
it  in  to  Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal.  Mr.  Brisbane, 
being  unable  to  use  it,  turned  it  over  to  Charles  E.  Russell,  of  the 
Morning  Journal.  It  appeared  in  the  Morning  Journal — in  the  middle 
of  a  page  of  want  "  ads  " !  How  it  came  to  be  buried  thus  some  com- 
positor may  know.  Perhaps  a  "  make-up "  man  was  inspired  with  a 
glimmer  of  editorial  intelligence  to  "  lighten  up  "  the  page. 

But  even  a  deep  border  of  "  ads  "  could  not  smother  the  poem.  Mr. 
Smith  received  letters  of  congratulation  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
along  with  requests  for  copies.  The  poem  has  been  in  constant  demand ; 
and  it  has  been  almost  unobtainable.  Here  for  the  first  time  it  is  given 
to  the  public  in  a  suitable  position,  with  proper  recognition — proof  once 
more  that  the  true  spark  cannot  long  remain  hid  under  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Smith  has  caught  a  note  of  deep  interest.  He  has  linked 
evolution  to  the  theory  of  soul-transmigration — has  translated  Words- 
worth's ode  on  immortality  into  the  terms  of  science.  "  The  glory  and 
the  dream "  come,  not  from  another  world,  but  from  the  Paleozoic 
period,  in  which  existed  the  most  ancient  forms  of  life  of  which  traces 
still  remain.  And  the  author  gives  us  glimpses  of  man  in  several  geo- 
logical periods,  showing  him,  finally,  as  the  cave  man  of  the  Stone  Age ; 
whence  it  is  comparatively  a  short  jump  to  the  twentieth  century — and 
Delmonico's. 


EVOLUTION. 

BY  LANGDON  SMITH. 


WHEN  you  were  a  tadpole  and  I  was  a  fish, 
In  the  Paleozoic  time, 
And  side  by  side  on  the  ebbing  tide 
We  sprawled  through  the  ooze  and  slime, 
Or  skittered  with  many  a  caudal  flip 

Through  the  depths  of  the  Cambrian  fen, 
My  heart  was  rife  with  the  joy  of  life, 
For  I  loved  you  even  then. 
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Mindless  we  lived  and  mindless  we  loved. 

And  mindless  at  last  we  died; 
And  deep  in  a  rift  of  the  Caradoc  drift 

We  slumbered  side  by  side. 
The  world  turned  on  in  the  lathe  of  time, 

The  hot  lands  heaved  amain, 
Till  we  caught  our  breath  from  the  womb  of  death, 

And  crept  into  light  again. 

We  were  Amphibians,  scaled  and  tailed. 

And  drab  as  a  dead  man's  hand; 
We  coiled  at  ease  'neath  the  dripping  trees. 

Or  trailed  through  the  mud  and  sand, 
Croaking  and  blind,  with  our  three-clawed  feet 

Writing   a   language  dumb, 
With  never  a  spark  In  the  empty  dark 

To  hint  at  a  life  to  come. 

Yet  happy  we  lived,  and  happy  we  loved. 

And  happy  we  died  once  more; 
Our  forms  were  rolled  in  the  clinging  mold 

Of  a  Neocomian  shore. 
The  eons  came,  and  the  eons  fled, 

And  the  sleep  that  wrapped  us  fast 
Was  riven  away  in  a  newer  day. 

And  the  night  of  death  was  past. 

Then  light  and  swift  through  the  Jungle  trees 

We  swung  in  our  airy  flights, 
Or  breathed  in  the  balms  of  the  fronded  palms, 

In  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights. 
And  oh!  what  beautiful  years  were  these, 

When  our  hearts  clung  each  to  each; 
When  life  was  filled,  and  our  senses  thrilled 

In  the  first  faint  dawn  of  speech. 

Thus  life  by  life,  and  love  by  love. 

We  passed  through  the  cycles  strange, 
And  breath  by  breath,  and  death  by  death, 

We  followed  the  chain  of  change. 
Till  there  came  a  time  in  the  law  of  life 

When  over  the  nursing  sod 
The  shadows  broke,  and  the  soul  awoke 

In  a  strange,  dim  dream  of  God. 

I  was  thewed  like  an  Auroch  bull, 

And  tusked  like  the  great  Cave  Bear; 
And  you,  my  sweet,  from  head  to  feet. 

Were  gowned  in  your  glorious  hair. 
Deep  in  the  gloom  of  a  fireless  cave, 

When  the  night  fell  o'er  the  plain. 
And  the  moon  hung  red  o'er  the  river  bed, 

We  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  slain. 
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I  flaked  a  flint  to  a  cutting  edge, 

And  shaped   it  with   brutish  craft; 
I  broke  a  shank  from  the  woodland  dank, 

And  fitted  it,  head  and  haft. 
Then  I  hid  me  close  to  the  reedy  tarn, 

Where  the  Mammoth  came  to  drink;  — 
Through  brawn  and  bone  I  drave  the  stone, 

And  slew  him  upon  the  brink. 

Loud  I  howled  through  the  moonlit  wastes, 

Loud  answered  our  kith  and  kin; 
From   west  and   east  to  the  crimson  feast 

The  clan  came  trooping  in. 
O'er  joint  and  gristle  and  padded  hoof. 

We  fought,  and  clawed  and  tore. 
And  cheek  by  jowl,  with  many  a  growl. 

We  talked  the  marvel  o'er. 

I  carved  that  fight  on  a  reindeer  bone, 

With  rude  and  hairy  hand, 
I  pictured  his  fall  on  the  cavern  wall 

That  men  might  understand. 
For  we  lived  by  blood,  and  the  right  of  might. 

Ere  human  laws  were  drawn. 
And  the  Age  of  Sin  did  not  begin 

Till  our  brutal  tusks  were  gone. 

And  that  was  a  million  years  ago, 

In  a  time  that  no  man  knows; 
Yet  here  to-night  in  the  mellow  light. 

We  sit  at  Delmonico's; 
Your  eyes  are  deep  as  the  Devon  springs. 

Your  hair  is  as  dark  as  jet. 
Your  years  are  few,  your  life  is  new. 

Your  soul  untried,  and  yet 

Our  trail  is  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay. 

And  the  scarp  of  the  Purbeck  flags. 
We  have  left  our  bones  in  the   Bagshot  stones, 

And  deep  in  the  Coraline  crags; 
Our  love  is  old,  our  lives  are  old. 

And  death  shall  come  amain; 
Should  it  come  to-day,  what  man  may  say 

We  shall  not  live  again? 

Then  as  we  linger  at  luncheon  here. 

O'er  many  a  dainty  dish, 
Let  us  drink  anew  to  the  time  when  you 

Were  a  Tadpole  and  I  was  a  Fish. 


A  HOROSCOPE  OF  THE  MONTHS. 


BY  MARION  Y.  BUNNER. 


SECOND      INSTALMENT. 


What  the  Old    Astrological    Traditions   Say  of   the    Characteristics    and   the  Destiny  of 
Those  Born  Under  the  Sign  "Aries,"  Representing  the  Period  Between 

March  21   and  April   19. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


ARIES:    THE  RAM. 

MARCH  21  to  APRIL  19. 
CUSP:   MARCH  21  to  MARCH  27. 


THE  constellation  "Aries" — the  first 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  head 
sign  of  the  Fire  Triplicity — exerts 
its  influence  from  March  21  to  April  19, 
the  period  coinciding  with  the  first 
month  of  the  Roman  year.  It  is  a 
cardinal,  equinoctial,  movable,  mascu- 
line sign,  the  positive  pole  of  the  Fire 
Triplicity,  governing  the  face  and  head. 
The  most  typical  attributes  of  its  sub- 
jects are  unfailing  courage,  intuition, 
and  reason. 

A  person  born  during  the  period  of 
the  cusp,  v^hen  the  sun  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  sign,  does  not  receive  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  individuality  of  either  sign, 
but  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of 
both. 

Persons  born  under  this  sign  are  posi- 
tive, obedient,  yet  with  a  faculty  for 
commanding,  paradoxical  as  this  may 
appear.  They  are  also  inventive, 
original,  determined,  and  executive. 
Once  the  mind  of  an  Aries  subject  is 
made  up,  nothing  can  swerve  him  from 
the  course  he  has  determined  to  pur- 
sue. Before  undertaking  any  new  en- 
terprise, his  habit  is  to  study  the  entire 
situation  carefully,  thereby  discovering 
and  profiting  by  many  seemingly  minor, 
yet  in  the  end  important,  points  which 
would  probably  have  escaped  the  ordi- 
nary individual. 

Aries  people  are  good  conversation- 
alists,   having    keen    intellects.       Many 


fine  writers,  poets,  lecturers,  and  teachers 
come  out  of  this  sign. 

They  are  aggressive  and  excitable, 
oftentimes  going  to  extremes  in  their 
excitement,  and  they  are  apt  to  show  too 
much  antagonism.  They  enter  a  fight  to 
win,  and  nothing  can  induce  them  to 
back  out  of  it.  The  Aries  woman  has 
the  same  fighting  spirit,  and  stands  by 
her  friends  to  the  end,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  may  be. 

The  subjects  of  Aries  are  easily 
angered,  but  the  fire  is  quickly  quenched, 
leaving  behind  no  sting  or  grudge. 
They  are  generous,  sympathetic,  and 
kindly,  and  so  much  do  they  think  of 
their  friends  that  they  will  never  ac- 
knowledge a  comrade's  faults.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  never  fail  to  see  the 
failings  of  their  enemies  and  to  speak 
of  them  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  traits  of  Aries  people  are  perhaps 
more  varied  and  peculiar  than  those  of 
any  other  of  the  twelve  signs.  They  are 
not  naturally  patient,  yet  they  are  ex- 
tremely so  with  those  they  love. 

The  Aries  man  is  usually  well-built, 
strong,  and  tall. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the 
short,  broad-shouldered  subjects  are 
much  more  fortunate  in  making  money 
than  are  the  tall  ones.  They  have  in- 
tellectual eyes,  a  ruddy  complexion. 
Their  foreheads  are  broad  at  the  eye- 
brows. The  eyes  are  generally  deep 
set.  They  are  more  than  willing  to 
work  for  what  they  want  to  secure. 

The  success  of  an  Aries  subject  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  he  uses 
his    splendid    energy,    action,    systematic 
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endeavor,  and  finally  upon  his  deter- 
mination to  stick  at  the  work  in  hand 
and  push  it  to  completion. 

Faults  Are   Impatience  and  Anger. 

The  chief  faults  of  the  Aries  people 
are  impatience,  anger,  selfishness,  and 
fickleness,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
extreme  aggressiveness.  The  physical 
temperament  of  the  subject  will  be 
nervous-sanguine  if  born  in  a  southern 
climate,  and  bilious-sanguine  if  born  in 
a  northern  latitude. 

When  Aries  and  Sagittarius  people 
are  united,  astrologists  declare  that  a 
happy  domestic  life  is  certain.  The 
children  will  be  physically  fine,  their 
nature  still  finer,  and  their  intellect  of 
the  highest  order. 

Aries  children  should  be  very  care- 
fully and  tenderly  brought  up.  They 
can  be  readily  managed  only  through 
kindness  and  love.  In  fact,  Aries  chil- 
dren seem  to  demand  a  constant  expres- 
sion of  love.  They  crave  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  any  little  task  they  may  per- 
form. 

It  is  most  important  that  an  Aries 
child  be  not  overpraised,  for  in  so  doing 
his  higher  development  is  certain  to  be 
arrested. 

The  ruling  planets  of  the  month  are 
Mars  and  Neptune,  and  the  gems  are 
sapphire,  turquoise,  and  diamond.  The 
astral  colors  are  blue,  white,  and  pink. 
An  old  rhyme  says : 

Those  who  in  April  date  their  years, 
Diamonds  should  wear,  lest  bitter  tears 
For  vain  repentance  flow. 

Traditions  of  the   Month. 

For  Aries  people,  Tuesday  is  the  most 
fortunate  day  of  the  week,  and  June 
and  July  the  most  favorable  months  in 
which  to  bring  any  business  transactions 
to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  well  for  an 
Aries  subject  to  endeavor  to  carry  out 
the  most  important  business  interests 
during  these  months. 

The  flower  emblematic  of  Aries  is  the 
amaryllis,  signifying  unbending  pride. 
The  ancient  Hebraic  tribe  over  which 
the  sign  has  ruled  is  that  of  Gad,  and 
the  ruling  angel  of  the  sign  is 
Machidial. 

In   the   old    Roman   reckoning,   April 


was  the  second  month,  but  it  is  counted 
in  the  Julian  calendar  as  the  fourth. 
The  traditional  derivation  of  the  name 
is  omnia  aperit — "  it  opens  everything." 
Among  the  Romans,  this  month  was 
sacred  to  Venus.  The  first  twenty  days 
were  given  over  to  feasts,  games,  and 
equestrian  combats.  On  the  21st,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  Rome, 
the  wine  of  the  previous  autumn  was 
first  tasted;  on  the  25th,  the  ceremony 
of  the  Robigalia,  for  the  averting  of 
mildew,  and  on  the  last  three  days 
came  the   **  Dance  of  the   Flowers." 

The  1st  of  April  has  long  been  a  day 
for  the  playing  of  practical  jokes.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  this  custom 
had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
on  the  first  day  of  April  that  Noah 
sent  his  dove  on  its  fruitless  search  for 
evidence  of  the  subsidence  of  the  flood. 
The  dove  got  back  without  an  olive- 
branch,  but  there  is  no  evidence  on 
which  to  base  the  belief  that  Noah  re- 
garded the  failure  of  the  bird's  mission 
as  a  joke. 

Singularly  enough,  the  great  day  for 
practical  joking  in  Hindustan  is  March 
31. 

It  is  usually  in  the  month  of  April, 
too,  that  Easter  falls.  The  word 
"  Easter "  is  of  Saxon  derivation. 
Among  the  Teutonic  races,  April  was 
called  Ostermonath — the  month  of  the 
east  wind.  Our  Easter  Sunday  must 
be  between  March  21  and  April  25.  It 
is  regulated  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
paschal  moon,  or  first  full  moon  between 
the  vernal  equinox  and  fourteen  days 
afterward. 

Though  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
make  Easter  Day  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  celebration 
in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

St.  George's  Day  is  the  23d  of 
the  month,  and  St.  Mark's  Eve,  with  its 
superstition  about  those  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  falls  on  the  24th. 

A  good  type  of  the  aggressiveness,  in- 
dependence, singleness  of  purpose,  and 
strength  of  character  of  the  Aries  people 
is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 
Bismarck  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  dogged  determination  and  fight- 
ing characteristics  of  the  sign. 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  IDEAL  GENTLEMAN. 


ON  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  the  words  Ich  dien — "  I  serve." 
Thus  he  who  stands  next  to  the  Enghsh  king  expresses  in  terms  of 
service  that  gentle  and  knightly  rank  which  is  typified  by  his  high 
position. 
Speaking  to  a  New  York  audience  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mark  Twain  made 
passing  reference  to  the  communications  which  he  receives  from  strangers 
who  ask  for  his  counsel  or  advice.  "  Here  is  such  a  request,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  a  telegram  from  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  it  reads :  '  In  what  one  of  your  books 
can  we  find  the  definition  of  a  gentleman?'  I  have  not  answered  that  tele- 
gram," he  continued.  "  I  couldn't.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  man  has  just, 
merciful,  and  kindly  instincts,  he  will  be  a  gentleman,  for  he  will  need  nothing 
else  in  this  world." 

Taking  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from  William  Dean  Howells,  the  speaker 
went  on : 

"  I  received  the  other  day  a  letter  from  my  old  friend,  William  Dean  Howells — Howells, 
the  head  of  American  literature.  No  one  is  able  to  stand  with  him.  He  is  an  old,  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  he  writes  me :  '  To-morrow  I  shall  be  sixty-nine  years  old.'  Why,  I  am  surprised 
at  Howells  writing  that.  I  have  known  him  longer  than  that.  I'm  sorry  to  see  a  man  trying  to 
appear  so  young.  Let's  see,  Howells  says  now,  '  I  see  you  have  been  burying  Patrick.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  old,  too.' " 

There  was  silence.  For  a  short  time  the  great  humorist  and  humanitarian 
stood  there  apparently  oblivious  to  his  audience,  reminiscence  working  in  his 
heart.  Then,  with  spontaneous  eloquence,  he  delivered  the  following  noble 
tribute,  which  must  rank  among  the  loftier  expressions  of  democracy — Mark 
Twain's  conception  of  an  ideal  gentleman : 

"No,  he  was  never  old — Patrick.  He  came  to  us  thirty-six 
years  ago.  He  was  my  coachman  on  the  morning  that  I  drove  my 
young  bride  to  our  new  home.  He  was  a  young  Irishman,  slender, 
tall,  lithe,  honest,  truthful,  and  he  never  changed  in  all  his  life.  As 
the  children  grew  up  he  was  their  guide.  He  was  all  honor,  honesty, 
and  affection.  He  was  with  us  last  summer,  and  his  hair  was  just 
as  black,  his  eyes  were  just  as  blue,  his  form  just  as  straight,  and  his 
heart  just  as  good  as  on  the  day  we  first  met.  In  all  the  long  years 
Patrick  never  made  a  mistake.  He  never  needed  an  order;  he 
never  received  a  command.  He  knew.  I  have  been  asked  for  my 
idea  of  an  ideal  gentleman,  and  I  give  it  to  you — Patrick  McAleer." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE 

HIGHER  ECONOMY. 


Unnecessary  Waste  is  the  Crying  Evil  in 

All  Our  Business  Administration, 

Says    Stuyvesant    Fish. 


"nPHE  Higher  Economy"  is  the  theme 
X  upon  which  Stuyvesant  Fish,  the 
well-known  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  discourses  in  the 
Arena  for  March.  Mr.  Fish  is  a  solid 
figure  in  finance.  His  idea  of  economy 
is  not  parsimony,  but  thrift — the  preven- 
tion of  waste.  The  higher  economy,  he 
points  out,  is  needed  in  the  household,  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  management  of  cor- 
porations. First,  he  speaks  of  waste  in 
the   household : 

No  one  will  question  that  our  people  are 
spendthrifts,  earning  money  freely  and 
wasting  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
proverbial  that  what  is  thrown  out  of  our 
kitchens  would  support  a  frugal  people  in 
almost  any  country  in  Europe. 

Conditions  in  local,  State,  and  Federal 
government  are  much  in  need  of  reform, 
continues  Mr.  Fish : 

There  is  not  only  waste  and  extravagance 
in  administration,  and  what  is  now  common- 
ly called  graft,  which  is  a  combination  of 
bribery  and  larceny,  but,  what  is  economi- 
cally worse,  the  laws  are  so  framed  as  not 


to  get  the  best  use  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  people.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  not  so 
much  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriation  as 
that  our  laws  require  that  an  uneconomical 
and  therefore  bad  use  be  made  of  them. 

In  the  Post-Office  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was,  in  1905,  a  deficit  of 
fourteen  million  dollars,  which  the 
writer  thinks  was  due  to  laws  and  not 
to  administration.  Government  free 
matter  cost  twenty  million  dollars. 
Rural  free  delivery  cost  nearly  twenty- 
one  millions,  the  receipts  covering  only 
about  one-quarter  of  this  sum.  Mr.  Fish 
does  not  think  it  surprising  that  under 
laws  which  not  only  permit,  but  require, 
such  a  waste  of  public  revenues  there  is 
a  deficit,  and  that  the  deficit  should  be 
growing  rapidly. 

The    Surgeon's    Knife    Needed. 

Under  the  head  of  corporate  manage- 
ment, Mr.  Fish  says : 

I  need  not  repeat  that  the  country  is  pros- 
perous, and  likely  to  continue  so.  While 
fully  appreciating  these  facts,  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  trouble  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  center  of  our  financial 
system. 

Having  looked  into  the  matter  myself 
somewhat  carefully  of  late,  I  beg  to  say 
to  you  in  all  seriousness  that  not  only  in 
the  insurance  companies,  but  in  many  other 
corporations,  there  is  need  of  the  advice  and 
probably  the  knife  of  the  trained  surgeon. 
Without  pretending  to  any  superior  knowl- 
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edge  on  the  subject,  I  think  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  hes  in  too  few  men  having  under- 
taken to  manage  too  many  corporations ; 
that  in  so  doing  they  have  perverted  the 
powers  granted  under  corporate  charters, 
and  in  their  hurry  to  do  a  vast  business 
have  in  many  cases  done  it  all. 

We  who — as  breadwinners,  as  taxpayers, 
and  as  stockholders  —  provide  the  where- 
withal suffer  because  we  have  set  others  to 
rule  over  us  without  holding  them  to  that 
strict  accountability  for  the  discharge  of 
their  trust  which  the  common  law  and 
common  sense  alike  demand.  Indeed,  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  in  certain 
quarters  it  is  now  considered  indecorous  and 
ill-bred  for  us,  the  many,  even  to  discuss, 
much  less  to  correct,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  elect  few.  Such  was  neither  the  theory 
nor  the  practise  on  which  our  forefathers 
ordered  the  economy  of  this  republic. 


KINDLY  WORDS  FROM 

PASTOR  WAGNER. 


The  Author  of  '*  The  Simple  Life  **  Sets 

Forth    in    Friendly    Terms    His 

Impressions  of  America. 


CHARLES  WAGNER,  the  author  of 
"  The  Simple  Life,"  has  published 
a  volume,  "  Vers  le  Coeur  de 
I'Amerique "  ("Toward  the  Heart  of 
America"),  in  which  are  recorded  his 
impressions  of  the  United  States  as 
gathered  during  his  visit  here  in  the  fall 
of  1904.  He  is  no  globe-trotting  critic, 
nor  is  he  a  collector  of  statistics;  he 
gives  merely  an  account  of  what  he  has 
seen. 

Of  President  Roosevelt  the  famous 
French  pastor  holds  a  high  opinion,  as 
this  bit  of  appreciation  indicates : 

A  man  in  sympathy  with  the  humble ; 
equal  to  all  emergencies ;  as  great  as  the 
greatest ;  truly  a  man,  one  of  those  who  do 
most  honor   to   the   human   family. 

One  feels  that  he  is  ready  for  any  strug- 
gle ;  willing  to  step  behind  the  gun  himself, 
if  need  be.  Thus  in  regard  to  subjects  re- 
lating to  public  spirit,  nothing  which  might 
contribute  to  promoting  a  mutual  under- 
standing among  American  citizens  leaves 
him  indifferent.  He  often  says  that  that 
which  is  important  for  the  welfare  and  the 
power   of   the   people    is    not    so    much    the 


existence  of  a  few  isolated  characters  of 
extraordinary  powers  as  a  good  general 
level  of  public  spirit. 

Effort,  individual  energy,  the  sentiment 
of  responsibility,  a  primordial  decision  to 
go  straight  ahead  and  not  be  diverted — all 
this,  combined  with  a  sociable  disposition 
and  a  willingness  not  to  go  to  the  end  of 
one's  right  out  of  regard  for  one's  neighbor, 
is  what  he  most  appreciates. 

As  a  pastor,  M.  Wagner  was  struck  by 
the  depth  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  diversity  of 
creeds  signified  to  him  vitality  and  lib- 
erty, not  the  loss  of  a  central  belief.  He 
was  surprised,  too,  to  find  such  cordial 
relations  existing  among  different  sects. 

In  our  schools,  he  says,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  universality  of  the  ideals  of 
democratic  government.  The  public 
schools  are  the  mills  to  which  comes  the 
grist  of  immigration,  to  be  ground  into 
American  citizens. 

To  the  American  character  he  admits 
the  advantages  of  youth — sincerity, 
frankness,  prompt  initiative;  and  with 
these,  the  maturer  qualities  of  endurance 
and  patient  wisdom. 

The  strength  of  the  country,  concludes 
this  most  kindly  of  observers,  is  in  four 
strongholds.  The  first  is  religious  faith. 
The  Americans,  he  says,  are  a  religious 
nation  by  heredity  as  well  as  by  convic- 
tion. The  second  stronghold  is  the  be- 
lief in  liberty : 

Our  old  Europe  shows  us  states  whose 
entire  politics  consist  in  hindering  the 
development  of  men  and  institutions.  There 
law  takes  the  form  of  a  systematic  pro- 
hibition, initiative  is  regarded  as  lack  of 
discipline,  independence  of  mind  as  an  act 
or  a  beginning  of  treason.  America  believes 
in  liberty  as  she  believes  in  God;  and,  as 
she  believes  in  the  God  of  others,  she  also 
believes  in  the  liberty  of  others.  To  indi- 
viduality there  is  left  an  unlimited  field. 
From  childhood,  strength  of  character  is 
encouraged.  Each  one  is  expected  to  show 
himself  in  the  fulness  of  his  originality;  all 
he  is  asked  in  return  is  to  respect  the  right 
of  his  neighbor. 

Though  Pastor  Wagner  recognizes  our 
country's  originality  in  questionable  fi- 
nancial schemes,  he  thinks  that  on  the 
whole  our  relations  are  marked  by  sin- 
cerity and  conscientiousness.  Therefore, 
he  names  honesty  as  our  third  strong- 
hold. 

The  fourth  is  respect  for  women.  Cus- 
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torn  makes  slaves  of  women  in  France, 
while  in  America  our  national  respect 
for  them  gives  them  freedom  and  the 
opportunity  to  develop. 


JOSEPH'S  CORNER 

IS  NOW  DEFENDED. 


Pros  and  Cons  of  an  Old  Question  Dis- 
cussed   by    J.    D.    Rockefeller,    Jr., 
and  Professor  C.   P.   Fagnani. 


JOSEPH'S  policy  in  cornering  the  vis- 
ible supply  of  corn  in  Egypt  has 
found  its  defense.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  raised  the  question  a  short 
time  ago  in  his  New  York  Bible  class, 
and  after  discussing  the  transaction  in  its 
different  phases,  said  that  he  could  not 
see  how  Joseph  had  done  anything  un- 
just. The  foresight  and  ability  of  Jo- 
seph, said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  saved  the 
people  of  Egypt  from  starvation. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  talk,  in  substance  at 
least,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows: 

One  commentator  says  that  Joseph  bought 
the  fifth  part  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  years 
of  plenty.  If  that  was  true,  we  can  find 
nothing  to  criticize  in  him,  because  he  gave 
them  a  market  for  their  product.  If,  as 
another  commentator  says,  he  levied  this 
fifth  as  taxes,  we  can  have  no  criticism,  for 
he  created  a  reserve  supply  against  the  time 
of  want. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  corn  during  the 
famine,  did  Joseph  act  rightly?  Should  he 
have  given  away  the  corn  instead  of  selling 
it?  They  brought  money  to  purchase  it,  and 
when  they  had  no  money  they  offered  their 
cattle,  and  finally  their  land  and  themselves, 
for  they  did  not  want  to  die.     .     .     . 

Joseph  let  them  have  corn  at  their  own 
terms.  They  did  not  then  become  slaves 
as  we  think  of  slaves.  The  situation  then 
was  that  they  were  tenants  of  the  land. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  people  not 
only  paid  the  tax  as  they  had  paid  it  before 
the  famine,  but  paid  a  rental  of  exactly  the 
same  amount,  the  lands  being  held  by 
Pharaoh.  They  had  sold  their  land  to 
Pharaoh  for  the  food. 

A  few  days  after  this  pronouncement 
Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  ad- 
dressing  the    New   York    Baptist   Social 


Union    on    "  Christianity    and    Democ- 
racy," and  among  other  things  he  said: 

The  corn  corner  of  Joseph  has  been  in 
the  public  eye  recently.  That  young  man 
had  a  good  private  character,  but  Joseph, 
the  king's  jackal,  who  took  every  advan- 
tage to  take  away  all  the  property  of  others, 
can  be  held  up  only  to  obloquy.  Compare 
Joseph,  the  enslaver  of  the  people,  with 
Moses,  the  liberator ! 

What  was  the  matter  with  Joseph?  He 
was,  like  most  men,  only  fractionally  con- 
verted. We  think  the  conversion  of  a  man 
in  his  private  character  is  enough ;  but  he 
was  not  converted  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch's  remark  that 
"  compared  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's, 
Joseph's  was  a  mere  cozy  corner." 


SOCIALISM'S  LATEST 

MILLIONAIRE  CONVERT. 


Views  Expressed  by  J.  M.  Patterson,  of 

Chicago,  Who  Has  Resigned  Office 

Because    of    His   Convictions. 


ONE  of  the  most  recent  converts  to 
Socialism  is  Joseph  Medill  Pat- 
terson, of  Chicago.  Though  he 
is  now  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Patterson  has  had  a  strong  taste  of 
public  life  as  commissioner  of  public 
works  in  Chicago.  In  the  local  cam- 
paign of  1905  he  supported  Judge  (now 
Mayor)  Dunne,  who,  after  election,  gave 
him  his  important  appointment.  He  has 
now  resigned  the  commissionership.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation  he  says: 

It  was  through  a  common  belief  in  the 
cause  of  municipal  ownership  of  municipal 
utilities  that  I  first  became  acquamted  with 
you,  and  in  this  letter  of  resignation  I  desire 
to  express  publicly  just  how  my  views  on 
this  subject  have  changed.  They  have  not 
diminished.     They  have  enlarged. 

I  used  to  believe  that  many  of  the  ills 
under  which  the  nation  suffers,  and  by 
which  it  is  threatened,  would  be  prevented 
or  avoided  by  the  general  inauguration  of 
public  ownership  of  public  utilities.  But  my 
experience  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  convinced  me  that  this  policy 
would  not  be  even  one-fourth  of  the  way 
sufficient. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  Great 
Britain — where  municipal  trading  has 
been  highly  developed — the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  is  becoming  very  in- 
tense; while  in  Germany — where  mu- 
nicipal and  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  has  become  almost  the 
rule — the  gap  between  the  possessions 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  grows  wider 
every  day.     The  letter  concludes: 

The  universal  ballot  gives  every  male 
citizen  an  equal  political  opportunity.  The 
common  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  would  give  every- 
body an  equal  chance  at  music,  art,  sport, 
study,  recreation,  travel,  self-respect,  and 
the  respect  of  others.  I,  for  one,  cannot  see 
why  those  things  should  be  concentrated 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  proposition 
for  equal  political  opportunity  would  have 
seemed  more  absurd  than  to-day  seems  the 
proposition  for  equal  opportunity  in  all 
things  on  this  earth   for  which  men  strive. 

I  have  hardly  read  a  book  on  socialism, 
but  that  which  I  have  just  enunciated  I  be- 
lieve in  general  to  be  its  theory.  If  it  be 
its  theory,  I  am  a  socialist.  You  will  find, 
and  other  advanced  liberals  and  radicals 
who  believe  as  I  do  will  also  find,  that  you 
are  merely  paltering  with  skin-deep  meas- 
ures when  you  stop  short  of  socialism. 

Interviewed  regarding  his  conversion 
to  socialism,  Mr.  Patterson  adds : 

When  we  say  that  things  should  be  divided 
equally  we  mean  that  every  man  should  have 
a  chance.  Men  like  Schwab  and  Carnegie 
have  risen  from  poor  young  men  to  wealth ; 
but  they  are  the  extraordinary  young  men. 
The  ordinary  young  man  is  not  able  to  rise 
above  his  birth,  and  the  extraordinary 
young  man  is  one  in  a  million. 

I  don't  mean  that  all  the  money  in  the 
country  should  be  cut  up  into  equal  parts. 
What  I  mean  is  that  the  people  should  own 
in  common  all  the  means  of  production,  the 
sources  of  wealth,  and  divide  the  results. 
The  talk  of  economical  equality  is  no  more 
ridiculous  now  than  was  the  talk  of  social 
equality  years  ago. 

Suppose  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  has  five 
million  dollars  invested  in  his  railroads. 
Say  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  em- 
ployees. Out  of  his  investment  he  receives, 
say,  five  per  cent,  which  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  doesn't 
turn  a  wheel,  he  doesn't  move  a  locomotive, 
he  doesn't  do  a  thing  for  the  railroad.  He 
simply  owns  it.  He  doesn't  contribute 
toward  making  the  road  safe.     Those  men 
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earn  so  much  money  for  him.  Suppose  he 
should  give  them  what  they  earn,  instead 
of  taking  it  himself? 

My  idea  is  to  have  things  equally  divided 
so  that  when  a  man  dies  his  children  shall 
not  inherit  wealth. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  a  son  of  a  wealthy 
family.  His  father,  Robert  W.  Patter- 
son, proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
is  a  conservative,  opposed  to  his  son's 
beliefs.  But  he  adds:  "  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  letting  everybody  think  as  he 
pleases,  including  my  son."  He  says, 
liowever,  that  if  the  young  man  runs  for 
office  on  the  socialistic  ticket,  the  Trib- 
une certainly  will  not  support  him. 


THE  RICH  MAN  IS 

NOW  THE  UNDER  DOG. 


If  the  Millionaire  Does  Not  Give,  He  is 

"Stingy;"  if  He  Does  Give,   He 

is  Called  a   "  Briber.'* 


DR.  EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  the  distin- 
guished Chicago  rabbi,  says  that 
"  charity,  as  the  word  is  known 
to-day,  is  only  a  bribe  of  moneyed  men 
to  make  a  community  forget  the  wrongs 
heaped  upon  it."  The  New  York  Globe 
catches  at  the  text,  and  brings  out  the 
fact  that  present-day  critics  are  leaving 
the  rich  no  refuge  at  all.  The  rich  man 
is  the  common  target. 

Heretofore  the  poor  man  has  had  the 
world's  sympathy  as  the  under  dog.  Now 
he  is  becoming  supercanine  and  the  rich 
man  subcanine.  Does  the  rich  man  not  give? 
He  is  stingy.  Does  he  give?  He  is  a  briber 
— passes  from  negative  to  positive  crime. 

If  he  would  get  rid  of  superfluous  wealth 
his  only  chance  is  to  buy  edifices  and  burn 
them  down  uninsured.  Even  then  he  might 
be  arrested  for  arson  and  accused  of  ma- 
liciously overworking  the  poor  firemen ;  or 
hygienists  would  say  he  was  dirtying  the  air 
with  smoke,  and  thus  murdering  those  com- 
pelled to  breathe  it. 

Instead  of  settlements  for  the  neglected 
poor — such  institutions  as  grew  up  in  East 
London  after  Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote 
"  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  " — there 
should  be  settlements  for  the  neglected  rich. 

As  things  are  now  they  have  no  chance — 
their  best  is  necessarily  a  worst.  Victims  of 
society,  equally  condemned  whether  they  do 
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or  don't  do,  no  option  seems  open  but  to 
journey  to  the  extreme  edge  of  space  and 
jump  off  into  nothingness. 

A  favorite  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  New 
England  was  that  a  man  was  not  saved  un- 
less entirely  and  absolutely  willing  to  be 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God;  with  a  similar 
inexorable  logic  our  new  moralists  have  es- 
tablished the  doctrine  of  unescapable  taint — 
that  if  a  man  have  and  keep  he  is  stewed 
in  iniquity;  that  if  he  does  not  keep,  adding 
would-be  bribery  to  his  other  sins,  he  scat- 
ters his  own  corruption  among  the  innocent. 

Ground  between  upper  and  nether  stones, 
fenced  in  all  directions,  the  life  of  the  rich 
is  necessarily  an  ethical  tragedy.  What- 
ever he  does  or  doesn't  do,  the  rich  man  is 
a  traitor  to  the  kingdom,  a  puller  down  of 
the  temple. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  thing  feasible  is 
to  abolish  wealth  and  go  back  to  the  tree- 
climbing  days,  to  that  period  of  primitive 
apehood  when  each  plucked  his  own  cocoa- 
nut  and  had  no  thought  of  ownership,  taint- 
ed or  untainted. 


GREAT  SERVICES 

AND  GREAT  FORTUNES. 


Thomas   F.   Ryan  Contends   that  Oppor- 
tunity to  Win  Wealth  is  Necessary 
to    Stimulate    Initiative. 


ARE  the  fortunes  of  to-day  too  vast? 
Does  the  getting  of  great  wealth 
by  individuals  necessarily  involve 
injustice  to  others?  If  it  does,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  men  from  making  much 
money  without  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing the  energy  and  initiative  which 
spring  up  in  the  presence  of  oppor- 
tunity? 

These  are  familiar  questions.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  has  tried  to  answer  them  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  successful  financier, 
saying,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Independent  : 

Fortunes  which  sometimes  look  excessive 
may  be  the  result  of  rendering  great  serv- 
ices to  the  community.  If  a  man  by  in- 
tense mental  application  or  natural  aptitude 
can  introduce  important  economies  into 
railroad  management,  he  is  worthy  of  a 
large  salary.  The  salary  would  not  in  any 
case  absorb  the  entire  saving  made  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  railroad  and  to  the 
public  by  the  reforms  introduced. 


In  some  cases  this  claim  of  the  inventor 
is  compensated  by  the  royalties  paid  under 
the  patent  law ;  and  there  are  many  services 
rendered  in  the  matter  of  organization  which 
are  not  patentable,  but  afford  as  striking 
benefits  as  patents.  Among  these,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  suggested  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  industries  now  com- 
bined in  the  Steel  Corporation. 

From  such  services  have  come  many  of 
our  great  fortunes.  If  their  possessors  re- 
ceive what  amounts  to  a  commission  on 
the  services  they  rendered,  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  benefit  they  have  conferred  on 
the  community. 

Take  away  the  opportunity  for  winning 
either  money  or  distinction  by  rendering 
such  services,  and  few  men,  as  human 
nature  is  constituted,  would  render  them. 

It  is  right  that  competition  between  men 
should  be  brought  within  constantly  nar- 
rower and  narrower  rules  of  justice.  This 
is  possible  without  taking  away  the  initia- 
tive which  makes  men  do  things,  and  seems 
to  me  the  direction  in  which,  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  humanity  is  tending. 

Closely  related  to  these  arguments  is 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  so  for- 
midable a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  wealth, 
in  itself,  as  is  frequently  alleged  to  exist, 
and  to  be  growing.  The  sting  lies  in  wealth 
unjustly  acquired.  It  is  ill-gotten  gain, 
flaunting  itself,  that  is  the  great  breeder  of 
socialism. 


FOR  THE  REFORM  OF 

ENGLISH  SPELLING. 


Many     Representative     Men     Associated 

With    the    New    Movement    to 

Simplify  Orthography. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  latest 
activity  is  to  champion  a  move- 
ment for  the  reform  of  English 
spelling.  He  has  promised  to  finance 
a  campaign  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  The  greater  part  of  the  actual 
campaign  work  will  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing executive  committee  of  the 
board:  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
chairman;  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott, 
secretary;  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Henry     Holt,     Dr.     I.     K.     Funk,    and 
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Colonel  H.  B.  Sprague.  With  Mr. 
Carnegie's  backing,  far-reaching  results 
are  likely  to  be  gained. 

Movements  for  reformed  spelling  are 
no  new  thing,  but  this  is  the  first  one 
that  has  been  adequately  financed. 

Word  comes  from  England  that  the 
poet  Swinburne  denounces  the  Carnegie 
plan  as  "  a  monstrous,  barbarous  ab- 
surdity." But  the  American  press,  on 
the  whole,  seems  favorable.  For  exam- 
ple, the  New  York  Times  says : 

The  number  of  people  who  are  vehement- 
ly in  love  with  the  difficulties,  absurdities, 
inconsistencies — and  crystallized  ignorances 
— of  our  present  spelling  is  very  small,  and 
neither  their  denunciation  nor  their  ridicule 
will  weigh  at  all  heavily  upon  the  great  ma- 
jority, who  look  upon  spelling  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  to  an  end  quite  different  from 
the  preservation  of  etymological  history  in 
the  most  clumsy,  expensive,  and  deceptive 
of  forms. 

One  might  imagine,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  enemies  of  this  reform  run  on, 
that  any  changes  made  now  would  be  the 
first  to  which  English  spelling  had  ever 
been  subjected — would  be  the  establishment 
of  an  evil  precedent  instead  of  merely  a 
slight  hastening,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
venience and  economy,  of  a  process  that  has 
been  going  on  steadily  ever  since  the  day 
when  English  became  a  written  language. 

One  of  our  correspondents  said  yesterday 
that,  in  his  opinion,  ''  before  we  try  to  mon- 
key further  with  so  good  an  instrument  as 
the  English  language  we  ought  to  try  to  use 
it  properly." 

Well,  not  necessarily.  With  a  little,  or 
even  with  a  lot,  of  **  monkeying  "  an  amount 
of  time  almost  incalculably  large,  now  de- 
voted to  the  learning  of  such  utterly  useless 
and  imbecile  things  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  vowels  in  *'  siege "  and  **  seize,"  could 
be  used  on  the  task  which  our  correspondent 
wisely  intimated  is  so  important. 

The  personality  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  is  guarantee  that  the  demand  for  an 
improved  orthography  is  not  an  outgrowth 
of  ignorance  or  irreverence.  These  men 
have  more  than  a  little  affection  for  the 
history  of  words,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  do  anything  that  will  hide  or  dis- 
tort it.  They  will,  however,  put  and  keep 
that  history  in  its  proper  place. 

How    Dr.   Johnson  Takes    It. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
shades  of  former  lexicographers  are  in- 
censed by  the  threat  of  "  fonetic  spel- 
ing."     The   New   York  Globe  describes 


the   reception   of  the  news   in  the  land 
across  the  Styx : 

It  has  been  the  practise  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  Inn  in  the  trans-Styx  London,  where 
post-mortem  encyclopedists  have  their 
"  clubs,"  to  make  light  of  the  modern  verbal 
reformers  and  "  simplifiers."  It  was  im- 
mediately seen,  however,  that  Andrew's 
addition  to  the  reformer's  fold  put  a  very 
different  complexion  on  the  case. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  doctor  to  Boswell,  in  his 
best  "  bow-wow "  manner,  "  I  have  never 
slept  an  hour  less  nor  eat  an  ounce  less 
meat  on  account  of  these  caitiffs,  but  now 
that  the  Scotch  barbarian,  that  futile  High- 
land Cherokee,  has  supplied  them  with 
money,  they  may  ruin  the  language  in  a 
twelvemonth." 

"  I  don't  see,  sir,"  replied  Boswell,  "  why 
my  countryman  did  not  confine  his  charities 
to  libraries  and  hero  funds." 

"  Because,  sir,"  thundered  the  doctor, 
"he  is  insane  on  the  subject  of  charity;  he 
could  not  make  a  worse  use  of  his  money 
than  thus  to  threaten  the  integrity  and  pur- 
ity of  the  great  vehicle  of  expression." 

"  There  is,  however,  sir,"  replied  Boswell, 
"  something  to  be  said  in  their  favor ;  thru 
saves  three  letters  over  through,  catalog 
saves  two,  becaws  one ;  they  take  less  ink, 
and  less  room  on  a  page ;  think  of " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  suppose 
they  do;  what  of  that?  A  man  with  his 
arms  and  legs  off  would  take  up  less  room. 
You  take  up  less  room  than  I.  Does  that 
make  you  any  more  valuable  to  the  world?  " 

"  I  can  see  no  logical  objection,  sir,"  re- 
plied Boswell,  "  to  the  omission  of  silent 
letters.    They  do  no  good " 

"  No  good,  sir ! "  snarled  the  doctor. 
"  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  as  there  are 
some  men,  who  do  themselves  more  credit, 
sir,  when  they  are  silent." 


THE  PUNISHMENT 

TO  FIT  THE  OFFENDER. 


Samuel   J.    Barrows   Gives    Reasons    For 

Favoring  the  Indeterminate  Sentence 

For  Convicted  Criminals. 


TIMES  and  conditions  have  changed 
since  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade 
aroused  the  English-speaking 
world  by  revealing  the  inhuman  abuses 
of  the  English  prison  system.  To-day 
humane  treatment  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.      The   chief  aim   of   the  modern 
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criminologist  is  not  to  punish  the  crim- 
inal but  to  cure  him ;  and  in  curing  him 
the  first  agency  is  fair  treatment. 
Therefore  is  urged  the  necessity  of 
making  the  penalty  more  nearly  fit  the 
crime. 

According  to  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
president  of  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  "  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
make  the  penalty  fit  the  offender."  In  a 
recent  article  in  the  Outlook,  he  enters 
a  plea  for  safeguarding  the  "  indeter- 
minate sentence "  for  convicted  crim- 
inals. The  best  criminal  code,  he  says, 
is  an  arbitrary  instrument,  and  it  is  im- 
possible, on  any  principle,  so  to  con- 
struct one  that  the  penalty  and  crime  are 
commensurate.  After  making  this  asser- 
tion, he  continues : 

No  legislator  can  show  why  the  theft  of 
twenty-five  dollars  should  be  punishable 
with  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  the  theft 
of  twenty-six  dollars  with  five  years'  im- 
prisonment. Nor  is  the  difficulty  removed 
by  empowering  the  judge  to  use  his  discre- 
tion in  imposing  sentence  within  certain 
limits  of  minimum  and  maximum.  A  judge 
would  find  it  hard  to  tell  why  he  sentenced 
one  boy  five  years  for  stealing  a  dollar  and 
another  boy  one  year  for  stealing  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  another  judge  why  he  sent 
one  boy  to  prison  for  a  year,  and  another, 
a  first  offender,  to  sixteen  years  for  the 
same  offense.  A  study  of  codes  on  one 
hand  and  of  sentences  on  another  reveals 
an  amazing  amount  of  contradiction  and 
confusion,  not  to  say  rank  injustice,  in  the 
application  of  penalties.  For  this  inequality 
and  injustice  the  indeterminate  sentence  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  relief.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing the  code-maker  or  the  judge  decide 
when  a  man  shall  come  out  of  prison,  it 
puts  the  main  responsibility  of  deciding 
that  question  upon  the  prisoner  himself. 


DOES  COEDUCATION 

FEMINIZE  COLLEGE? 


Thorough    Training,    Rather    than    Separ- 
ate   Training,    is    the    Need    of    the 
Times,  Says  President  Jordan. 

PRESIDENT       DAVID       STARR 
JORDAN,     of     Leland    Stanford 
Junior    University,    has   ever    been 
a   strong  advocate   of   coeducation.     At 


the  present  time,  when  the  system  is 
being  so  severely  criticized  in  so  many 
quarters,  his  defense  of  it,  which  appears 
in  Munsey's  Magazine  for  March, 
sounds  a  note  of  reassurance.  The 
article  is  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  co- 
education— in  the  February  issue  of  the 
same  magazine — by  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  of  Clark  University. 

To  the  charges  that  the  character  of 
college  work  has  been  lowered  by  coedu- 
cation, and  that  it  offers  difficulties  or 
embarrassments  in  the  class-room,  Dr. 
Jordan  replies  with  categorical  denials. 
The  argument  that  the  presence  of 
women  tends  to  '*  feminize  "  the  univer- 
sities is,  he  grants,  more  serious.  But 
he  then  enters  into  the  following  dis- 
tinctions : 

It  has  been  feared  that  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  university  would  vitiate  the 
masculinity  of  its  standards ;  that  neatness 
of  technique  would  impair  boldness  of  con- 
ception ;  and  delicacy  of  taste  replace  sound- 
ness of  results.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  high  school  educated  women 
in  ordinary  society  is  showing  some  such 
effects  in  matters  of  current  opinion. 

For  example,  it  is  claimed  that  the  uni- 
versity extension  course  is  no  longer  of 
university  nature.  It  is  a  lyceum  course 
designed  to  please  women  who  enjoy  a  little 
poetry,  play,  and  music,  who  read  the  novels 
of  the  day,  who  dabble  in  theosophy,  Chris- 
tian science,  or  psychology,  who  cultivate 
their  astral  bodies  and  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  palmistry,  and  who  are  edified 
by  a  candy-coated  ethics  of  self-realization. 
There  is  nothing  ruggedly  true,  nothing 
masculine  left  in  it. 

Current  literature  and  history  are  affected 
by  the  same  influences.  Women  pay  clever 
actors  to  teach  them,  not  Shakespeare  or 
Goethe,  but  how  one  ought  to  feel  on  read- 
ing "  King  Lear  "  or  "  Faust."  If  the  women 
of  society  do  not  read  a  book,  it  will  scarcely 
pay  to  publish  it. 

Science  is  popularized  in  the  same  fashion 
by  ceasing  to  be  science  and  becoming  mere 
sentiment  or  pleasing  information.  This  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  books  on  how  to 
study  a  bird,  a  flower,  a  tree,  or  a  star, 
through  an  opera-glass,  and  without  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  Such  studies  may  be 
good  for  the  feelings  or  even  for  the  moral 
nature,  but  they  have  no  elements  of  that 
"  fanaticism  for  veracity  "  which  is  the  high- 
est attribute  of  the  educated  man. 

These  results  of  the  education  of  many 
women  and  of  a  few  men,  by  which  the 
half-educated  woman  becomes  a  controlling 
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social  factor,  have  been  lately  set  in  strong 
light  by  Dr.  Miinsterberg;  but  they  are  used 
by  him,  not  as  an  argument  against  coeduca- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  better 
education  of  more  men.  They  form  like- 
wise an  argument  for  the  better  education 
of  more  women. 

The  remedy  for  feminine  dilettanteism  is 
found  in  more  severe  training.  Current 
literature  reflects  the  taste  of  the  leisure 
class.  The  women  with  leisure  who  read 
and  discuss  vapid  books  are  not  representa- 
tive of  woman's  higher  education.  Most  of 
them  have  never  been  educated  at  all. 

In  any  event,  this  gives  no  argument 
against  coeducation.  It  is  thorough  train- 
ing, not  separate  training,  which  is  indi- 
cated as  the  need  of  the  times.  Where  this 
training  is  taken  is  a  secondary  matter, 
though  I  believe  with  the  fulness  of  cer- 
tainty that  better  results,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  can  be  obtained  in  coeducation 
than   in   any   monastic   form   of  instruction. 

The  question  whether  or  not  coeduca- 
tion leads  to  marriage  seems  to  present 
few  difficulties  to  Dr.  Jordan.  "  Love 
and  marriage  and  parenthood,"  he  says, 
"  will  go  on  normally  whatever  our 
scheme  of  education." 


PREDOMINANCE  OF 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 


Sport  is  the  Great  Secondary   Interest  in 

Our     Universities,     Says     Professor 

Ostwald,    a    German   Visitor. 


PROFESSOR  WILHELM  OST- 
WALD, of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  is  not  only  a  great 
chemist ;  he  is  also  a  philosopher,  and 
his  mind  is  alert  to  every  kind  of  human 
interest.  The  courses  of  lectures  which 
he  delivered  not  long  ago  at  Harvard 
and  Columbia  universities  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  other  things  he 
predicted  that  before  long  scientists 
might   be   creating   living  things. 

Since  his  return  to  Germany,  Pro- 
fessor Ostw^ald  has  been  preparing  for 
the  Prussian  government  a  report  on 
what  he  observed  in  America.  Mean- 
time he  talks  freely  to  German  press  in- 
terviewers. He  says  of  our  college 
sports : 

The  personal  interest  of  the  students,  next 


to  their  studies,  is  concentrated  on  sport. 
Football  before  all  is  loved  uncommonly, 
and  it  is  practised  in  such  a  fashion  that 
academic  and  State  authorities  are  near  to 
forbidding  it  altogether.  In  the  course  of 
a  single  semester  nineteen  students  fell 
victims  to  brutal  handling.  At  every  Amer- 
ican university  is  a  sort  of  open  amphi- 
theater, in  which  many  thousands  of  spec- 
tators view  the  periodic  football  battles. 

The  trouble  is  not,  of  course,  that  the 
great  secondary  interest  of  student  life 
is  sport,  but  that  the  American  idea  of 
college  sport  has  come  to  be  the  training 
of  a  few  champion  athletes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning,  not  the  training  of 
all  young  men  and  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation.  G.  Upton  Harvey 
dwells  on  this  point  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

It  really  is  not  fair  or  profitable  to  judge 
athletics  in  general,  or  any  particular  sport 
or  game,  by  the  benefits  secured  by  the  few. 
The  test  should  be  the  good  accruing  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Athletics  should  build  us 
up  as  a  people,  raise  the  standard  of  average 
manhood,  and  thus  benefit  us  as  a  nation, 
rather  than  develop  a  selected  few  who  use 
their  strength  and  skill  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  earning  money. 

In  America,  we  love  our  players  rather 
than  our  games.  The  result  is  that  only  one 
man  in  a  thousand  acquires  the  strength  and 
proficiency  which  make  him  an  acceptable 
player.  Our  athletics  develop  the  few,  and 
benefit  us  but  little,  if  at  all,  as  a  people. 

Of  course,  we  turn  out  teams  and  indi- 
vidual athletes  unequaled  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  But  what  good  does  that  do  you 
and  me,  who  are  shut  out  from  participation 
in  the  games  because  we  are  not  giants  in 
point  of  strength  or  wizards  in  point  of 
skill? 

We  are  compelled  to  be  mere  onlookers 
at  the  present-day  baseball  or  football  game, 
or  track  meet,  to  watch  the  players  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration, 
much  as  the  Romans  of  old  sat  about  the 
amphitheater  and  marveled  at  the  exploits 
of  the  gladiators. 

The  "  sport "  of  the  Romans — desperate 
encounters  between  man  and  man,  or  be- 
tween man  and  wild  beast — undoubtedly 
developed  men  of  unsurpassed  courage, 
skill,  and  strength.  But  did  it  benefit 
Rome? 

Our  athletes  lead  the  world.  That  is  a 
matter  of  record.  But  how  has  this  supe- 
riority been  achieved?  By  making  athletics 
a  business  or  a  profession  for  selected  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  a  sport,  a  pastime,  and 
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a  recreation  for  all.  Athletics  as  we  know 
them  may  be  sport  or  pastime  for  us  as 
spectators,  but  our  games  are  no  recreation 
for  those  who  participate  in  them. 

The  desire  to  excel,  to  win  at  any  cost, 
is  the  root  of  the  evil.  If  we  can't  win, 
we  drop  out  of  the  game  and  join  the  ranks 
of  spectators.  The  benefits  of  participating 
in  an  afternoon's  sport,  even  as  a  loser,  are 
lost  sight  of.  We  do  not  play  for  the  sake 
of  playing,  or  for  the  betterment  of  our 
physical  condition — we  play  to  win,  to  come 
out  first,  to  excel  our  neighbors. 

What  we  need  to  learn  is  to  be  cheerful 
losers.  Any  one  can  be  a  gracious  winner, 
but  few  of  us  are  good  losers.  Until  we 
do  learn  that  there  is  something  in  the  game 
besides  the  winning  of  it,  we  cannot  hope 
that  our  athletics  will  be  of  general  benefit 
to  the  nation. 


SHAW  RAGES  AGAINST 
THE  AMATEUR  STAGE. 


The    Author    of     "  Candida  "     Declares 

With  Emphasis  That  Charity  Actors 

Make  Themselves  Ridiculous. 


BERNARD  SHAW  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  London  Tribune  a 
charactCidtic  bit  of  criticism.  It 
seems  that  he  has  been  much  annoyed  by 
requests  for  permission  to  give  amateur 
performances  of  his  plays  in  behalf  of 
charity.  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  small  opinion 
of  amateur  actors,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following : 

Almost  all  amateurs  desire  to  imitate  the 
theater  rather  than  to  act  a  play. 

Reach-me-down  dresses,  reach-me-down 
scenery,  reach-me-down  equipments  are 
considered  good  enough  for  dramatic  mas- 
terpieces— are  positively  preferred  to  decent 
and  beautiful  things  because  they  are  so 
much  more  theatrical. 

As  to  plays,  they,  too,  must  be  second- 
hand reach-me-downs.  Your  amateurs  don't 
want  to  bring  plays  to  a  correct  and  moving 
representation  for  the  sake  of  the  life  they 
represent;  they  want  to  do  Hawtrey's  part 
in  this  or  Ellen  Terry's  part  in  that,  or 
Cyril  Maude's  part  in  the  other. 

The  enormous  and  overwhelming  advan- 
tage possessed  by  amateurs — the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  commercial  pressure  and 
having  unlimited  time  for  rehearsal — is  the 
last  one  they  think  of  using. 


The  commercial  plays,  which  are  the  de- 
spair of  actors,  but  which  they  must  produce 
or  starve,  are  the  favorites  of  our  ama- 
teurs. They  do  out  of  sheer  folly  and  vul- 
garity what  our  real  dramatic  artists  do  of 
necessity  and  give  some  saving  grace  and 
charm  to  in  the  doing. 


KAISER  MAKES  NEW 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 


The  Most  Versatile  of  Monarchs  Draws 

Up  a  List  of  Rules  to  be  Followed 

by    Horse-Owners. 


VARIED  and  numerous  as  are  his 
regular  activities,  the  German 
Emperor  frequently  adds  new 
ones  to  the  list.  One  of  the  latest 
manifestations  of  his  ubiquitous  interest 
is  the  following  productions,  which  he 
has  sent  to  his  friends  under  the  title, 
"  The  Ten  Commandments  .  for  Horse- 
Owners."  It  is  worth  preserving  for 
two  reasons — first,  because  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  advice  it  offers ;  second,  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  the  most  impor- 
tant figure  among  continental  monarchs 
is  not  above  considering  the  welfare  of 
his  dumb  servants. 

First — Do  not  expose  your  horses  to 
draft,  in  or  out  of  the  stable. 

Second — Do  not  allow  any  broken  win- 
dows in  your  stable.  At  the  same  time  see 
that  it  is  properly  ventilated. 

Third — Do  not  keep  your  horses  too 
warm.  Never  cover  them  with  blankets  in 
the  stable. 

Fourth — Exercise  your  horses  daily  as 
the  best  preventive  against  disease. 

Fifth — Don't  feed  wet  fodder,  but  give 
dry  fodder  and  fresh  water.  In  winter  let 
the  water  stand  a  while  after  taking  it  from 
the  well  or  faucet. 

Sixth — Prevent  ammonia  gases,  which  are 
bad  for  the  eyes  and  the  ligaments. 

Seventh — Every  fourth  or  sixth  week  re- 
move the  shoes  and  have  the  hoofs  attended 
to.  After  that  the  shoes  may  be  nailed  on 
again. 

Eighth — When  the  roads  are  covered  with 
ice,  use  spiked  shoes. 

Ninth — Do  not  put  an  ice  cold  bit  into  a 
horse's  mouth  in  winter  unless  you  want 
him  to  have  toothache  and  become  ill. 

Tenth — Be  as  careful  of  your  horse's  skin 
as  of  your  own. 


PARADOX   PROVERBS. 


These  Pampered  Children  of  Wisdom  and  Experience  Find  It  So  Difficult  to  Agree  That 

if  They  Had  Teeth  and  Claws  They  Might  Fight  It  Out  in 

the  Manner  of  the  Kilkenny  Cats. 


A  PROVERB  is  defined  in  one  of  the 
more  popular  dictionaries  of  our 
language  as  "a  brief,  pithy  say- 
ing, condensing  in  witty  or  striking  form 
the  wisdom  of  experience." 

But  experiences  vary  and  often  lead  to 
different  results,  so  that  of  proverbs  it 
may  be  said  that  "  what  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison."  It  is  as 
futile  for  a  man  to  live  his  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  proverbs  as  it  is  for 
twenty  cooks  to  collaborate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  broth  that  will  please  the  pal- 
ates of  all. 

The  truth  is,  proverbs  are  just  as 
likely  to  disagree  as  are  physicians. 
Here  are  a  few  that  have  agreed  to 
disagree : 

A  proverb  is  one  man's  wit  and  all  men's 
wisdom. 
A  formal  fool  speaks  naught  but  proverbs. 


Education  forms  the  man. 

By  education  most  have  been  misled. 


Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits. 
He  who  would  find  must  seek. 


Better  a  patch  than  a  hole. 
A   true  gentleman  would  rather  have  his 
clothes  torn  than  mended. 


Patience  surpasses  learning. 
Patience  is  the  virtue  of  asses. 


No  wickedness  has  any  ground  of  reason. 
Success  makes  some   crimes   honorable. 


He  who  hunts  two  hares  at  once  will  catch 
neither. 

It  is  always  good  to  have  two  irons  in  the 
fire. 


Never  spur  a  willing  horse. 
A  good  horse  and  a  bad  horse  both  need 
the  spur. 


The  middle  path  is  the  safe  path. 
The   neutral   is   soused   from   above,   and 
singed  from  below. 


Many  hands  make  light  work. 
Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 


As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. 

The  seed  you  sow,  another  reaps. 


Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 


It  is  fortune,  not  wisdom,  that  rules  man's 
life. 

Wisdom  is  the  conqueror  of  fortune. 


The  wise  man  has  a  short  tongue. 
Silence  is  the  virtue  of  those  who  are  not 
wise. 


The  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 

A  fair  skin  often  covers  a  crooked  mind. 


Trust  not  to  appearances. 
A   fair  exterior  is  a  silent  recommenda- 
tion. 


Good   fortune  ever  fights  on  the  side  of 
the  prudent. 

Fortune  helps  the  bold. 


A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
Push  on,  keep  moving. 


Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 


A  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
A   good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 


Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
Two  birds  of  prey  do  not  keep  each  other 
company. 


All  truths  are  not  to  be  told. 

Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 


No  jealousy,  no  love. 

In  jealousy   there  is  more  self-love   than 
love. 


The  end  justifies  the  means. 

Never  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it. 


A  sin  confessed  is  half-forgiven. 
A  sin  concealed  is  half-pardoned. 


WHEN  THE  LAST  CURTAIN  FELL. 


Some  Striking  Instances  of  How  Death  Has  Stepped  Behind  the  Footlights  and  Claimed  His 
Victims  in  Full  View  of  Audiences  Who  Have  Mistaken  Real  Tragedy  for  Play. 


"INTO    Thy    hands,    O    Lord!    Into    Thy 
1     hands ! " 

These  words,  inscribed  on  a  card  that  was 
fastened  to  the  cross  of  HHes  sent  by  Queen 
Alexandra  of  England  to  be  laid  on  the 
casket  containing  the  body  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  were  the  last  uttered  on  the  stage 
by  that  famous  actor.  They  are  the  last 
words  of  Beckct,  in  Tennyson's  drama  of 
that  name. 

Though  Irving  did  not  die  on  the  stage, 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him  at  the  close 
of  that  last  performance.  He  was  scarcely 
more  than  outside  the  theater  in  Bradford, 
England,  when  he  was  stricken  with  syn- 
cope, and  he  died  a  few  minutes  after  reach- 
ing his  hotel. 

There  are  a  score  of  other  cases  on  record 
in  which  death  has  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  a  theater  for  the  purpose  of  marking  its 
victims. 

It  was  a  fateful  irony  that  Signor  Castel- 
mary  should  be  fatally  stricken  on  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  and  ro- 
mantic scenes  of  "  Martha."  A  tragi- 
comedy if  ever  there  were  one! 

Yet  this  overpowering  mingling  of  the 
real  and  the  unreal  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  clement  of  stage  life.  History 
records  many  instances  of  deaths  on  the 
stage ;  some  of  them  the  result  of  acci- 
dental violence,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  caused  by  the  sudden  effect  of 
overwrought  emotions. 

Sometimes  death  comes  instantaneously ; 
sometimes  the  blow  is  received  from  which 
recovery  is  impossible,  and  the  actor  lingers 
on  with  nothing  but  suffering  and  death 
before  him.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  have 
been  the  scenes  of  actual  death  on  the  stage. 

Peg  WofFington,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  while  playing 
Rosalind.  She  had  gone  through  the  en- 
tire play  with  a  life  and  spirit  which  gave 
no  sign  of  the  weakening  powers  plainly 
evident  to  her  companions  on  the  stage,  and 
had  nearly  concluded  the  epilogue: 

"If  I  were  among  you,  I  would  kiss  as 
many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased 
me " 

Her  last  words  on  the  stage  had  been 
spoken.  Staggering  off  the  scene,  she  fell 
apparently    lifeless,    and    recovered   only    to 


live  three  long  years  of  loneliness  and  re- 
tirement away  from  the  work  she  loved. 

But  most  wonderful  of  all  was  Edmund 
Kean's  last  night  on  the  stage.  He  was 
playing  Othello  to  his  son's  lago  at  Covent 
Garden,  and,  worn  out  with  physical  and 
mental  excess,  barely  managed  to  conceal 
his  incapacity  and  weakness  from  the  au- 
dience. 

Reaching  the  great  scenes  of  the  third 
act,  they  proved  too  much  for  his  waning 
powers,  and  uttering  the  words,  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone,"  he  began  the  next  line, 
but  was  unable  to  complete  it,  and  fell  into 
his  son's  arms,   with   the   faint  cry: 

''  God,  I  am  dying !  Speak  to  them, 
Charles." 

He  was  carried  to  his  home,  where  he 
died  seven  weeks  later. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  John  Palmer, 
while  acting  in  "  The  Stranger "  at  Liver- 
pool, in  1798,  offers  an  instance  almost  anal- 
ogous to  the  death  of  Castelmary.  He  had 
gone  on  with  his  part  into  the  fourth  act, 
when,  faltering  in  his  lines,  he  fell  prostrate 
before  his  companion  actor  and  died  while 
being  carried  off  the  stage.  The  story  that 
he  died  while  uttering  the  lines  in  an  earlier 
act,  "  There  is  another  and  a  better  world," 
is  a  fiction  which  requires  denial  almost  as 
often  as  the  story  of  his  death  is  repeated. 

Others  have  met  with  accidental  death  in 
melodramatic  scenes  at  the  hands  of  their 
overzealous  brother  actors.  Sometimes  the 
actor  does  himself  actual  violence,  and  there 
are  a  few  instances  on  record  of  the  murder 
of  actor  by  actor  during  the  performance  of 
a  play. 

Crozier,  for  example,  was  accidentally 
stabbed  by  a  brother  actor  in  "  Sins  of  the 
Night,"  at  the  Novelty,  in  London,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1896.  In  1820  Mme.  Linsky  was 
fatally  shot  in  a  melodrama  by  a  soldier 
super;  and  in  1891,  at  a  school  representa- 
tion of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  Manchester, 
England,  the  youngster  playing  Tybalt 
killed  Romeo  in  the  quarrel  scene. 

In  1898  Miss  Ethel  Marlowe  died  from 
heart  disease  at  the  Knickerbocker,  New 
\'ork,  during  a  performance  of  "  The 
Christian."  Her  sister,  Virginia  Marlowe, 
in  1896,  and  her  father,  Owen  Marlowe,  in 
1876,  also  died  on  the  stage  in  view  of  the 
audience. 


Creating   Wealth    From    Waste. 


By  EUGENE  WOOD. 


The  Number  of  Scrap-Heaps  Is  Diminishing  as  Manufacturers    Learn    that 

By-Products  Often  Are  More  Valuable  than  the  Things 

from  Which  They  Are  Taken. 


An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


THE  true  test  of  the  industrial 
civilization  of  a  people  is  the 
extent  to  which  every  scrap 
and  grain  of  its  resources  are 
utilized.  The  motto  of  a  pros- 
perous nation  is :  "  Gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  nothing  be  lost." 

That  the  last  few  vears  have  seen  such 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth 
as  has  never  been  known  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  it  is. realized  that  in  every 
department  of  industry  those  things  that 
had  been  previously  thrown  away  have 
become  a  source  of  revenue,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  by-product  has  become  of  more 
value  than  the  original  product  itself. 

The  recovery  of  wealth  from  waste  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  age,  be- 
cause this  is  the  age  of  industrial  civil- 
ization. If  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  man  first 
landed  on  this  earth,  without  either  a 
penny  or  a  pocket  to  put  the  penny  in, 
it  is  due  to  the  general  extension  of 
methods  that  have  been  in  use  ever  since 
he  began  to  try  to  pick  a  living  out  of 
the  clinched  fist  of  dour  old  Mother 
Nature. 

The  delicate  perfumes  of  flowers  that 
otherwise  would  vanish  in  a  day  are 
trapped  in  lard,  and  then  snared  again 
from  the  lard  by  alcohol.  The  crusted 
argols  that  gather  on  the  inside  of  the 
vats  where  wine  ferments  are  utilized  to 
make  the  cream  of  tartar  for  our  biscuits. 

Tin   Pans  for  Complexions. 

The  bloom  of  health  that  glows  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  ladies  of  the  chorus 


may  be  traced  to  the  tin  pans  and  cups 
that  jingle  on  the  rag-collector's  wagon. 
These  homely  and  prosaic  vessels  are 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  coated,  all  too 
thinly  in  these  degenerate  days,  with  tin. 

These  iron  plates  have  to  be 
"  pickled,"  as  the  trade  phrase  goes.  All 
the  rust  and  other  substances  than  the 
clean  iron  have  to  be  washed  off  with 
acids  and  water.  The  pickling  liquor  is 
not  emptied  out  as  slops  by  any  means. 
There  is  a  finely  divided  iron  rust  float- 
ing in  it,  and  when  the  water  is  removed 
by  evaporating  it,  the  residue  is  Venetian 
red  and  iron  pigment  that,  made  up  as 
rouge,  can  counterfeit  the  ruddy  blood 
that  courses  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
satin  skin  of  youth. 

It  is  almost  a  personal  triumph  to  us 
to  know  that  the  broken  bits  of  rock 
from  the  quarry,  unfit  to  use  as  building 
material,  are  turned  into  crushed  stone, 
for  which  there  is  so  large  a  demand, 
thanks  to  the  increasing  popularity  of 
concrete,  and  that  its  revenues  pay  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  quarry,  and 
make  the  price  got  from  building  stone 
so  much  clear  money. 

Illuminating-gas  has  to  be  washed  and 
scrubbed  anyhow  before  it  can  be  intro- 
duced into  our  houses.  The  household 
ammonia  with  which  the  kitchen  sink  is 
kept  so  sweet  is  taken  by  the  thousand 
tons  from  the  scrub-water  of  the  gas- 
house  and  the  furnace-gas  of  iron-works. 

Only    the    Pig's    Squeal    Gets    Away. 

Meat  packers  will  tell  you  that  now- 
adays they  save  everything  but  the  pig's 
last  dying  squeal.  Naturally,  the  hides 
and  skins  of  the  animals  slaughtered  are 
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worth  saving.  The  tips  of  cows'  horns 
are  used  for  the  mouthpieces  of  pipes ; 
the  horns  themselves  are  split  and 
pressed  flat,  and  combs,  the  backs  of 
brushes,  and  large  buttons  are  made  of 
them.  \Vhat  bits  and  splinters  are  too 
small  to  be  worked  up  go  for  fertilizer. 

Hoofs  are  sorted  by  colors.  The 
white  ones  go  to  Japan,  there  to  be  made 
up  into  ornaments  of  artistic  merit.  We 
haven't  got  that  far  along  ourselves. 
The  striped  ones  stay  here  to  be  made 
up  into  buttons.  The  black  ones  are 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  of 
potash,  by  which  gold  is  extracted  from 
low-grade  ores  it  formerly  did  not  pay 
to  work. 

The  bones  in  the  feet  of  cattle 
bear  up  a  great  weight,  so  they  are  hard 
and  take  a  high  polish.  They  can  be 
used  instead  of  ivory,  which  is  getting 
scarce.  Tooth-brush  handles  and  cut- 
lery handles  are  made  of  these  bones. 
The  others  in  the  skeleton  are  built  of 
lime  stuck  together  with  glue  and 
molded  into  shape  by  the  push  and  pull 
of  muscles. 

The  soft  bones  of  the  head,  shoulders, 
ribs,  and  breast  do  not  need  to  be  so  stiff 
as  the  bones  of  the  legs ;  they  have  more 
glue  in  proportion  to  lime  than  the  leg- 
bones.  The  animal  needs  a  kind  of 
flexible,  weather-proof  varnish  flowed 
over  it,  so  to  speak,  to  protect  the  tissues. 
Glue  is  what  makes  this  coat  or  hide. 
So  from  bones  and  scraps  and  trimmings 
of  hide  this  glue  or  gelatin  is  soaked 
out.  Even  the  bones  on  which  meat  has 
been  cooked  have  some  little  dribs  of 
gelatin  and  fat  in  them,  and  these  are 
stewed  under  pressure  until  there  is  noth- 
ing left  in  them  of  the  gelatin,  of  which 
they  now  make  the  little  capsules  in 
which  the  druggist  puts  the  medicine 
whose  taste  we  don't  just  fancy,  and  fats 
which  go  to  the  soap-maker  for  the  want 
of  a  better  destination. 

Drugs    from    Dead    Cattle. 

From  the  bodies  of  cows  is  obtained 
the  tallow  which  is  made  into  oleomar- 
garin. 

The  prevailing  ailment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  dyspepsia,  which  is  due  to 
a  natural  lack  of  pepsin.  But  it  has 
been  found  out  that  the  pig's  pepsin  will 
do  as  well  as  our  own,  so  it  is  prepared 


for  the  drug-trade  and  sold  at  consider- 
ably above  the  price  per  pound  of  the 
hog  on  the  hoof. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  obscure  nervous 
troubles  which  can  be  very  materially 
helped  by  a  substance  extracted  from  the 
gray  matter  of  calves'  brains. 

A  growing  child  should  make  red  cor- 
puscles in  his  blood  at  a  great  rate.  All 
the  processes  which  construct  his  bones 
and  his  flesh  and  his  various  organs 
should  be  working  full-powered.  The 
red  rib-marrow  of  freshly  killed  young 
animals  contains  a  substance  which  is 
soluble  in  chemically  pure  glycerin  and 
can  be  digested  out  of  that  red  rib-mar- 
row, and  which,  if  given  to  the  child, 
greatly  increases  the  proportion  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  and  stimulates  all 
the  constructive  processes  of  the  body. 
This  will  sell  for  a  much  larger  sum  a 
pound  than  veal. 

And  so  there  are  various  other  sub- 
stances taken  from  the  sweetbreads 
proper,  the  neck-and-throat  sweetbreads, 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  parotids,  and  the 
suprarenal  capsules  which  can  be  used  in 
medicine  and  can  be  sold  at  a  large  profit 
to  people  brought  up  to  believe  that 
"  eating  the  part  strengthens  the  part." 

Glycerin    a    By-Product. 

And  when  all  has  been  extracted  that 
you  would  think  could  be  extracted,  all 
the  bits  and  scraps  and  scrapings  and 
what  not  are  put  into  a  tank  and  cooked 
and  cooked  until  all  is  dissolved  that 
can  be  dissolved.  The  residual  fat  is 
skimmed  off,  and  the  last  bit  of  glue,  and 
the  insoluble  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  go  for  fertilizer,  and  then,  in  the 
packing-houses  that  don't  know  their 
business,  the  tank  water  is  let  run  away. 
But  there  is  much  valuable  nitrogenous 
matter  in  those  waters  which  the  first- 
rate  packers  utilize.  And  there  is 
glycerin  there. 

In  the  old  days  the  candle-makers  who 
used  palm-oil  had  their  own  troubles 
with  glycerin.  If  a  candle  was  blown 
out,  the  smoldering  wick  used  to  leave 
an  offensive  odor.  It  was  the  glycerin 
that  caused  this.  Naturally,  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  take  it  out  of  the 
candle,  and  the  next  thing  was  to  get 
rid  of  it  down  the  gulley  into  the  creek. 
People  complained,  as  people  will ;  but 
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what  else  was  an  honest  chandler  to  do? 
Latterly  they  have  been  figuring  on  the 
matter,  and  some  of  them  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  used  to  let  as 
much  as  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
glycerin  get  away  from  them  every  week. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  soap-makers 
have  learned  that  they  can  realize  more 
money  out  of  the  glycerin  than  they  can 
out  of  the  soap  they  make.  Some  of 
this  glycerin  is  refined,  but  the  great 
part  of  the  crude  goes  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  dynamite,  which  is  nitro- 
glycerin mixed  with  infusorial  earth,  so 
as  to  weaken  it. 

There  is  just  as  much  acid  after  the 
glycerin  is  turned  into  nitroglycerin  as 
there  was  before.  After  it  is  washed  out 
the  nitro  is  left  apparently  unchanged. 
It  is  not  broken  up,  but  it  is  on  the  edge 
of  it.  Give  it  a  knock  and  it  all  flies  to 
pieces  at  once  so  suddenly  that  it  will 
loosen  more  dirt  in  a  second  than  a  hun- 
dred pick-and-shovel  men  could  scoop 
out  in  a  week. 

Wealth    in    Refuse    Heaps. 

Back  of  the  tin  shop  there  used  to  be 
a  heap  of  shining  clippings.  The  heap 
of  clippings  isn't  there  now.  -  If  there 
are  any  bits  of  tin  too  small  to  make  the 
backs  of  buttons,  they  are  pressed  to- 
gether to  make  window-sash  weights. 

Nor  is  that  pile  of  sawdust  back  of 
the  sawmill  any  more.  The  butchers 
want  it  for  their  floors,  but  that  isn't 
the  most  economical  use  for  it.  There 
are  acetic  acid,  wood  alcohol,  naphtha, 
wood-tar  (and  all  that  that  implies)  to 
be  had  from  the  distillation  of  sawdust — 
to  say  nothing  of  sugar  from  birch  saw- 
dust. The  reason  there  isn't  more  money 
in  the  sawdust  than  in  sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds  which  the  factory  turns  out  is 
because  we  have  more  faith  in  cog- 
wheels than  we  have  in  test  tubes. 

In  machinery,  big  or  little,  Americans 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class ;  in  indus- 
trial chemistry  they  are  at  the  foot  of 
the   class. 

We  pay  the  Germans  about  ten  times 
what  we  ought  to  for  phenacetin,  be- 
cause we  can't  get  it  into  our  heads  that 
there  is  any  money  in  applied  organic 
chemistry.  Coal-tar  was  once  a  nui- 
sance, but  the  Germans  make  indigo  so 
much  better   and  cheaper   from   it   now 


that  they  have  put  the  indigo-plant  out 
of  business. 

The  red  trousers  of  the  French 
soldiers  are  dyed  with  German  alizarin, 
also  a  coal-tar  product,  because  it  doesn't 
pay  to  raise  madder  any  longer.  In 
coal-tar  are  all  sorts  of  valuable  drugs, 
dyes,  and  perfumes.  But  we  don't  know 
it — industrially. 

Stay !  I  do  my  country  an  injustice. 
We  can  make  moth-balls  and  carbolic 
acid.  But  that  is  as  much  as  ever  we 
can  do.  And  this  is  why  we  do  not  util- 
ize the  saw-dust  and  make  a  better  busi- 
ness out  of  it  than  the  sawmill  can. 

And  garbage !  I  wonder  how  much 
orange-peel  and  lemon-peel  is  thrown 
away  in  New  York  City  every  day,  and 
how  much  the  neroli  or  essential  oil  that 
could  be  got  from  it  would  be  worth. 
I  wonder  if  the  stalks  and  fag-ends  of 
vegetables  could  not  be  distilled  and 
something  made  from  them.  But  the 
limit  of  our  wisdom  in  regard  to  gar- 
bage is :  burn  it  and  get  power  from  it. 
Somebody  is  going  to  get  rich  from  this 
garbage  problem  one  of  these  days.  But 
it  will  be  the  test-tube  and  not  the  cog- 
wheel that  will  make  the  money.  It 
will  be  the  industrial  chemist,  not  the 
mechanic. 

Fortunes    Lurk    In    Old    Wool. 

See  what  a  difference  such  knowledge 
has  made  in  the  wool  industry.  Sheep's 
wool  is  dirty  and  greasy  when  it  comes 
to  the  mills.  Wash  it  with  strong  alkali 
in  running  water.  That  is  what  has 
always  been  done.  But  a  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  dissolve  the  grease  with  some 
such  solvent  as  naphtha.  He  saved  the 
naphtha  to  use  over  again ;  he  recovered 
the  grease,  which  is  the  most  softening 
and  penetrating  of  all  fats  and  is  most 
valuable  for  ointments,  and  he  recovered 
carbonate  of  potash.  Sheep  wearing 
heavy  wool  in  the  hot  weather  perspire 
freely,  and  this  perspiration  contains 
carbonate  of  potash. 

After  the  wool  is  once  woven  into 
cloth,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds 
all  thought  of  effecting  any  more  econo- 
mies. When  the  suit  of  clothes  is  worn 
to  rags,  the  rags  are  still  as  good  as  new, 
for  the  wool  is  picked  out  into  strands 
of  fiber  again  and  woven  anew.     It  isn't 
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ground  into  shoddy  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War. 

The  wool  is  picked  apart  as  long  as  it 
has  any  staple  to  it  at  all,  and  forms 
part  of  the  most  expensive  and  enduring 
of  fabrics.  It  may  be  mixed  with  cotton, 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  rag  again,  the 
cotton  is  burned  out  either  with  acid  or 
with  heat,  the  dust  is  taken  out,  and 
once  more  behold  absolutely  pure  wool, 
much  safer  to  wear  than  the  new  wool 
of  the  tropics  and  semi-tropics.  When 
there  is  not  enough  wool  to  hold  together 
it  goes  into  our  clothing.  With  wood 
ashes  and  scrap  iron  it  ceases  to  be  a 
fabric  and  becomes  a  dye,  Prussian  blue. 

The  cotton  rag  has  no  such  long  life. 
All  it  is  good  for  is  paper  stock.  The 
paper  business  is  essentially  a  wealth 
from  waste  industry.  For  a  long  time, 
linen  rags,  cotton  rags,  and  old  rope 
were  the  only  materials  of  which  paper 
was  made.  Cheap  books  and  magazines 
and  newspapers  had  to  wait  until  it  was 
discovered  that  the  resins  and  gums  in 
which  the  fibers  of  w^ood  are  imbedded 
could  be  dissolved  away,  leaving  the 
pulp  of  the  wood  in  just  the  same  con- 
dition that  the  pulp  of  rags  was. 

Where    Old    Magazines    Go. 

If  the  resins  are  not  thoroughly  dis- 
solved away  the  paper  turns  brown  in 
the  course  of  time.  Naturally  enough, 
the  wood-pulp  makers  let  the  solution  of 
resins  run  off  and  become  a  nuisance,  but 
they,  too,  are  learning  that  there  are 
glucoses  and  pyroligneous  acids  and  all 
manner  of  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the 
solution  of  the  vegetable  matter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  possibilities  of  a  sort  of 
gum  or  glue  which  is  softened  both  by 
heat  and  by  moisture. 

And  just  a  word  about  an  economy 
found  necessary  by  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  which  take  back  the  copies 
the  newsdealer  does  not  sell.  These 
"  returns "  were  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Paper  is  mean  stuff  to  burn  in  quanti- 
ties. So  far  as  the  texture  of  the  wood- 
pulp  paper  is  concerned,  it  might  be 
used  to  print  on  again,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  remove  the  ink?  Let  the  ink 
stay  on  and  use  the  pulp  over  again  for 
pasteboard  boxes.  And  that's  what  be- 
comes of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
that  nobody  buys. 


If  you  will  look  over  journals  devoted 
to  concrete  and  its  wonders,  you  will  see 
a  good  deal  about  the  concrete  made  out 
of  slag.  And  there  was  a  neat  little 
point  made  when  it  was  discovered  that 
about  two  cents  a  pound  could  be  saved 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  freezing 
all  the  moisture  out  of  the  atmospheric 
air  before  it  was  heated  for  the  blast. 
But  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Quite  a 
little  bit  of  money  has  been  made  in  this 
country  from  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  to 
make  the  iron  itself  a  mere  by-product 
to  something  even  more  valuable? 

Valuable    Gas    Ran    to    Waste. 

From  the  top  of  the  furnace  in  which 
iron  ore  is  liquefying  in  the  fervent  heat 
there  rushes  out  a  gas,  largely  carbon 
monoxide,  whose  hunger  for  oxygen  has 
been  only  half  satisfied.  If  it  could  get 
that  other  atom  of  oxygen  it  w^ould  be  a 
gas  that  would  only  smother  us  when  it 
didn't  make  the  soda-fountain  fizz.  As 
it  is,  carbon  monoxide  is  deadly  poison. 

It  has  to  be  put  to  some  use.  It 
doesn't  burn  under  a  boiler  very  well. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  bed  of  coals 
going  so  that  the  furnace-gas  may  stay 
lighted.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
even  when  it  is  too  poor  to  keep  alight 
it  will  explode  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber of  a  gas-engine. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  a  furnace 
smelting  seven  tons  of  pig-iron  an  hour 
will  make  enough  furnace-gas  to  supply 
nine  thousand  horse-power  per  hour. 

Deducting  gas  and  power  that  can  be 
economically  used  on  the  premises,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
power  to  sell  of  five  thousand  horse- 
power per  hour.  Now  that  we  are  able 
to  transmit  power  cheaply  by  high-ten- 
sion currents,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  this 
means.  In  New  York  they  sell  electro- 
motive force  for  from  four  cents  per 
horse-power  per  hour  up  to  twelve  cents. 
Call  it  two  cents,  and  five  thousand 
horse-power  per  hour  means  a  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  more  money  than  seven 
tons  of  pig-iron  will  bring. 

A  lot  has  been  done  with  cog-wheels ; 
a  lot  is  being  done  with  wires;  but  when 
it  comes  to  recovering  wealth  from 
waste,  it  is  the  test-tube  that  will  do  it. 
And  so,  study  chemistry,  young  man. 


OLD    MAY-DAY    CUSTOMS. 


The  Ancient  Romans  and  the  Druids  Are  Partly  Responsible  for  Some  of  the  Modern 

Methods  of  Celebrating  the  Festival  of  the  Spring  Deities  Which  Are  Now 

Represented  by  Youthful  Queens  and  Kings. 


CUSTOMS  do  not  become  established 
without  reason.  If  no  meaning  is 
seen  in  a  popular  superstition  or 
an  annual  festival,  the  significance  or  the 
apparent  lack  of  significance,  is  simply 
that  the  ritual,  as  so  often  happens,  has 
long  outlived  the  belief. 

In  many  of  our  hereditary  customs  we 
bow  down,  unaware,  before  the  gods  of 
our  pagan  ancestors.  Thus  May- Day 
rites,  which  have  come  to  us  through 
Roman  and  Druidical  channels,  are  re- 
mains of  a  very  early  worship. 

The  Druids,  on  May  1,  lighted  great 
fires  in  honor  of  Bel  or  Belen — the 
Apollo,  or  Orus,  of  other  nations.  In 
Celtic  centers  of  Great  Britain  the  day 
is  still  called  la  Bealtine,  Bealtine,  or 
Beltine,  which  means  "  day  of  Belen's 
fire,"  since,  in  the  Celtic  language  of 
Cornwall,  tan  means  "  fire,"  and  the 
verb  tine  means  to  "  light  a  fire." 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  late 
as  1790,  the  Beltein,  or  rural  sacrifice 
on  May  1,  was  fully  observed.  The 
herdsmen  of  every  village  lighted  a  fire 
within  a  square  outlined  by  cutting  a 
trench  in  the  turf.  Over  the  fire  was 
dressed  a  caudle  of  eggs,  milk,  oatmeal, 
and  butter.  Part  was  poured  on  the 
ground  as  a  libation. 

Then  every  one  took  a  cake  of  oat- 
meal, upon  which  were  nine  knobs,  each 
dedicated  to  some  divinity.  Facing  the 
fire,  they  broke  oif  the  knobs,  one  at  a 
time,  throwing  them  over  their  shoulders 
and  saying:  "  This  I  give  to  thee.  Pre- 
serve thou  my  horses."  "This  to  thee; 
preserve  thou  my  sheep,"  and  so  on. 
The  caudle  was  then  eaten. 

Traces  of  fire  sacrifice  are  found  in 
Ireland,  particularly  in  the  custom  of 
lighting  fires  at  short  intervals  and  driv- 
ing cattle  between  them,  and  the  custom 
of  fathers  jumping  over  or  running 
through  fires  with  their  children  in  their 
arms.    Undoubtedly  these  singular  forms 


of  sport  are  modifications  of  what  was 
once  real  sacrifice. 

Our  commonest  May-Day  games,  how- 
ever, probably  come  from  the  Floralia, 
or  rather  from  the  Maiuma,  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  it  is  said,  were  but  repeating 
the  festal  customs  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
India.  The  Maiuma  were  established 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Floralia,  from  which  they 
seem  to  have  differed  little,  except,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  not  made  an  oc- 
casion for  so  great  license. 

The  May-festival,  in  its  deepest  mean- 
ing, is  a  recognition  of  the  renewed  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  with  the  returning 
spring.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  fes- 
tivals. The  children  who  now  go  a 
Maying,  or  dance  around  the  Maypole, 
or  choose  a  May  Queen,  are  uncon- 
sciously imitating  the  joyous  ceremonies 
with  which  the  ancients  welcomed  the 
new  birth  of  Nature.  Fertility  was 
among  the  earliest  of  religious  ideas. 

"  Going  a  Maying  "  is  a  very  ancient 
custom  in  England.  Bourne,  in  his 
"  Antiquitates  Vulgares,"  said  : 

On  the  calends,  or  first,  of  May,  com- 
monly called  May  Day,  the  juvenile  part 
of  both  sexes  are  wont  to  rise  a  little  after 
midnight  and  walk  to  some  neighboring 
wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  blowing 
of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorn  themselves  with 
nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  When  this 
is  done,  they  return  with  their  booty  home- 
ward, about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make 
their  doors  and  windows  to  triumph  with 
their  flowery  spoils. 

In  the  '*  Morte  d' Arthur  "  we  find  this 
passage : 

Now  it  befell  in  the  moneth  of  lusty 
May,  that  Queene  Guenever  called  unto 
her  the  Knyghtes  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
gave  them  warning  that  early  in  the  morn- 
ing she  should  ride  on  Maying  into  the 
woods   and  fields   beside   Westminster. 
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Shakespeare,  in  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  alludes  to  the  custom: 

No  doubt  they  rise  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May. 

The  Maypole  is  still  common  in  many 
countries.  It  used  to  be  general  through- 
out England,  and  the  cutting  and  deco- 
rating of  the  pole  was  one  of  the  many 
reasons  for  going  a  Maying.  Often  the 
pole  was  left  standing  until  near  the  end 
of    the    year,    and    sometimes    especially 


durable  poles  remained  erect  in  their 
places  for  many  seasons  and  were  used 
in  successive  festivals. 

The  last  Maypole  erected  in  London 
was  a  hundred  feet  high  and  stood  in 
the  Strand.  Taken  down  in  1717,  it  was 
removed  to  Wanstead  Park,  in  Essex, 
where  it  was  made  part  of  the  support 
for  a  large  telescope  which  was  set  up 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  May  Queen  traditionally  repre- 
sents the  Roman  goddess  Flora. 


SOME   DEEP-SEA    HUMOR. 


THE  first  day  out:  Steward — Did  you 
ring,  sir?  Traveler — Yes,  steward,  I 
— I  rang.  Steward — Anything  I  can  bring 
you,  sir?  Traveler — Y-yes,  st-steward.  Bub- 
bring  me  a  continent,  if  you  have  one,  or  an 
island — anything,  steward,  so  1-lul-long  as 
it's  solid.  If  you  can't,  sus-sink  the  ship. — 
Harper's  Bacar. 

Van  Dyke — As  the  boat  left  the  dock  I 
waved  my  handkerchief,  and  then  a  most 
curious  thing  happened.  Forney — What  was 
it?  Van  Dyke — The  ocean  waved  back. — 
Truth. 

Uneasy  Passenger  (on  an  ocean  steam- 
ship)— Doesn't  the  vessel  tip  frightfully? 
Dignified  Steward — The  wessel,  mum,  is 
trying  to  set  hexample  to  the  passengers. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Jinks — I  can't  understand  how  ship- 
wrecked sailors  ever  starve  to  death.  Fil- 
kins — Why  not?  Jinks — Because  I  just 
came  over  from  Liverpool  and  I  never  felt 
any  desire  to  eat. — Puck. 


Lady  (to  sea  captain) — How  do  you 
manage  to  find  your  way  across  the  ocean? 
Captain — By  the  compass.  The  needle  al- 
ways points  to  north.  Lady — But  suppose 
you  wish  to  go  south? — London  Tit-Bits. 


Nervous  Passenger — Why  are  you  steam- 
ing along  at  such  a  fearful  rate  through  this 
fog?  Ocean  Captain  (reassuringly) — Fogs 
are  dangerous,  madam,  and  I'm  always  in  a 
Imrry  to  get  out  of  them.  —  New  York 
Weekly. 

"This  is  your  sixth  trip  across  the  ocean 
in  winter,  is  it?"  said  the  timid  passenger. 
"  Are  you  never  oppressed  by  a  fear  tint  the 
ship  will  run  into  an  iceberg  and  sink?" 
"  Never,     madam,"     replied     the     business- 


like  passenger   briskly ;    "  I    never    invest   a 
cent  in  ships." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Two  ministers  were  crossing  a  lake  in  a 
storm.  When  matters  became  most  critical 
some  one  cried  out :  ''  The  two  ministers 
must  pray  I  "  "  Na,  na,"  said  the  boatman  ; 
"  the  little  ane  can  pray  if  he  likes,  but  the 
big  ane  maun  tak'  an  oar." — Century. 


A  judge,  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  one 
stormy  night,  knocked  against  a  well-known 
witty  lawyer  who  was  suffering  terribly 
from  seasickness.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?"  said  the  judge.  "Yes,"  gasped  the 
seasick  lawyer;  "I  wish  your  lordship  would 
overrule  this  motion  1  " — White  Mountain 
Echo. 

"  My  dear,  look  down  below,"  said  Mr. 
Grandiose,  as  he  stood  on  deck  with  his 
wife  and  gazed  at  a  tug  hauling  a  long  line 
of  barges.  "Such  is  life;  the  tug  is  like 
the    man,    working    and    toiling,    while    the 

barges,    like    women,    are "    "  I    know," 

interrupted  Mrs.  G.  acridly,  "  the  tug  does 
all  the  blowing,  and  the  barges  bear  all  the 
burden." — Charleston  News. 


The  bishop  thought  the  capful  of  wind 
was  an  Atlantic  storm,  and  worried  the  cap- 
tain by  asking  constantly  if  there  was  dan- 
ger. The  captain  led  his  lordship  to  the 
hatch  over  the  fo'cs'le.  "  You  hear  the  crew 
swearing,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  think  those 
men  would  use  such  oaths  if  there  was  dan- 
ger of  their  meeting  death?"  The  sun  set 
in  an  angry  storm-torn  sky,  the  wind  rose 
higher  yet,  and  the  good  steamer  pitched 
and  rolled  and  groaned  and  creaked.  It  was 
midnight,  and  a  portly  figure  crept  forward 
to  the  fo'cs'le  hatch.  "  Thank  heaven," 
murmured  the  bishop,  "  those  men  are 
swearing  yet." — New  York  Mercury. 


How  They  Got  On  In  The  World. 


Brief  Biographies  of  Successful  Men  Who  Have  Passed  Through 
the  Crucible  of  Small  Beginnings  and  Won  Out. 


Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


A  TITLED  INVENTOR. 

Englishman  Spent  Fortune  After  Fortune 

Experimenting    With    New    Ideas, 

but  Died  a  Millionaire. 

SAMUEL  CUNLIFFE-LIs'tER, 
Lord  Masham,  whose  air-brake  is 
used  on  many  British  railroads  and 
who  invented  the  first  successful  wool- 
combing  machine,  started,  in  1837,  at 
Manningham,  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
company  with  his  elder  brother,  a  small 
worsted-spinning  establishment.  Both 
brothers  had  worked  at  the  trade  since 
childhood,  and  both  were  capable  men. 
For  a  time  the  business  prospered.  Then 
it  began  to  drop  off  and  the  elder  partner 
accused  Samuel  of  wasting  his  time  and 
energy  in  experimenting  with  toys  when 
he  should  devote  his  eft'orts  exclusively 
to  building  up  the  enterprise  they  had 
started.  The  discussion  almost  termi- 
nated in  a  rupture  between  the  two,  but 
a  couple  of  the  toys  were  patented  and 
as  machines  in  the  worsted-spinning  busi- 
ness they  brought  in  a  fair  profit. 

But  another  cause  for  dissension  arose. 
As  fast  as  money  came  in  for  early  in- 
ventions it  was  spent  in  experimenting 
on  other  things.  Several  times  Cunliffe- 
Lister  spent  what  would  then  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fairly  comfortable  fortune  in 
trying  to  perfect  his  ideas,  and,  despite 
his  income,  he  continually  hovered  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Perfects    His    Wool-Comber. 

At  last,  in  1865,  he  perfected  the  wool- 
comber,  a  machine  that  takes  the  raw 
material,  thoroughly  cleanses  it,  and 
straightens  the  fiber,  leaving  it  ready  for 
the  carder  to  take  in  hand.  Its  enormous 
utility  was  instantly  recognized,  and  the 
wool-working  towns  and  cities  of  Eng- 


land and  the  United  States  were  sup- 
plied with  the  new  machines.  During 
the  subsequent  years  the  inventor  re- 
ceived every  year,  from  this  machine 
alone,  an  income  that  seldom  fell  below 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  first  form  of  the  wool-comber  was 
far  more  perfect  than  the  first  form  of 
most  machines.  Nevertheless,  Cunliffe- 
Lister  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
making  improvements  on  it,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  several  hundred  of  the 
machines  were  ready  for  shipment,  he 
held  them  up  in  order  that  there  might 
be  incorporated  in  them  certain  improve- 
ments he  had  just  made.  His  partners 
protested  that  the  machines  embodied 
all  the  features  the  purchasers  had  paid 
for.  The  inventor  was  obdurate,  and 
every  one  of  the  machines  had  added  to 
it  the  improvements,  and  all  the  altera- 
tions were  made  solely  at  his  expense. 

Head    Not  Turned   by   Fortune. 

The  immense  fortune  he  had  made 
from  this  and  other  inventions  never  for 
an  instant  turned  him  from  his  work  and 
experiments.  Like  PMison,  he  had  the 
ability  to  concentrate  his  mind  for  long 
periods,  to  work  for  long  stretches  with 
little  rest,  and  to  apportion  to  his  assist- 
ants the  experiments  that  he  could  not 
personally  perform.  He  could  have  re- 
tired thirty-five  years  ago  and  been  as- 
sured of  a  large  income  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  but  he  preferred  to  stick 
to  his  work  to  the  last. 

"  You've  got  your  fortune  now,"  said 
one  of  his  friends;  "  why  don't  you  stop 
working?  " 

"  I  didn't  work  simply  to  acquire 
wealth,"  he  replied.  "  I  value  the  money 
chiefly  for  what  it  will  enable  me  to  do." 

His   second    great    invention    was    the 
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air-brake,  introduced  by  him  at  about  the 
same  time  Westinghouse  introduced  his 
air-brake  in  America.  The  English  in- 
ventor, however,  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty in  having  his  device  adopted,  for 
he  had  already  made  a  name  for  him- 
self, and  the  English  railroad  officials 
were  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  thor- 
ough, practical  tests  to  what  he  brought 
them.  The  tests  proved  the  efficiency  of 
the  brake,  and  its  general  adoption  added 
greatly  to  the  inventor's  already  large 
income. 

He  worked  incessantly,  experimenting 
in  all  branches  of  science,  and  his  im- 
provements in  mill  machinery,  in  rail- 
road devices  and  steel  working  are  of  im- 
mense value.  For  weeks  at  a  time,  the 
expense  of  his  experiments  averaged 
a  thousand  pounds  a  day.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  enormous  income  he  received 
from  his  patents  more  than  kept  pace 
with  his  expenses,  and  when  he  died, 
early  last  February,  he  w^as  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


HARD-FIGHTING  EDITOR. 

Founder      of      Modern      Journalism      Was 
Called    Everything    That    Had    an    Un- 
pleasant  Name,  but   He   Prospered. 

JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT,  who 
founded  the  New  York  Herald,  was 
well  over  thirty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  left  the  office  of  the  old  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  had 
learned  what  a  newspaper  should  be,  he 
believed,  and  he  was  going  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  operation.  He  had  toiled 
early  and  late  all  his  life,  and  when 
he  was  ready  to  start  for  himself  he  had 
a  nominal  capital  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  a  big  idea. 

He  was  the  only  newspaper  man  in 
New  York  who  thought  that  a  news- 
paper didn't  have  to  be  dull  to  be  good. 
In  fact,  he  found  that  if  he  wished  to 
be  an  editor  at  all  it  would  have  to  be 
on  his  own  paper.  So  on  May  6,  1835, 
in  a  cellar  on  Wall  Street,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Herald. 

Many  things  which  we  take  for 
granted  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day 
were  originated  by  Bennett  and  his  lively 
little  cellar-born  sheet.  In  the  second 
month     of    its    existence,     the     Herald 


printed  the  first  Wall  Street  reports  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  an  American  daily. 
Later,  in  the  same  year,  Bennett  intro- 
duced modern  reportorial  methods  by 
his  graphic  "  story "  of  the  great  fire 
that  devastated  down-town  New^  York  in 
December,  1835;  and  his  introduction  of 
a  picture  of  the  Stock  Exchange  on  fire, 
and  a  map  of  the  burned  district,  was 
another  epoch-making  innovation.  It 
was  he,  too,  who  ordered  for  the  Herald 
a  telegraphic  report  of  the  first  speech 
ever  sent  in  full  over  the  wires  to  a 
newspaper — that  of  Calhoun  on  the 
Mexican  War. 

There  v/ere  no  theories  concerning  the 
news  in  the  Herald,  no  stately,  long- 
winded,  word-spinning  explanations  of 
what  the  news  meant ;  just  the  news  it- 
self, given  tersely  and  in  as  simple  and 
bright  language  as  possible.  The  read- 
ers were  left  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences and  make  their  own  comments. 

Competitors   Tried    to    Crush    Hinn. 

Bennett  was  right  in  trusting  to  the 
readers'  intelligence,  for  his  following  in- 
creased. But  thougli  the  public  came  to 
him  in  goodly  numbers,  the  battle  was  a 
desperate,  up-hill  one.  Five  years  after 
he  started,  all  the  papers  in  the  city 
banded  together  to  crush  him.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  fight  are  curious  now,  chiefly 
for  the  profusion  of  the  epithets  that 
were  hurled  at  him.  One  paper,  in  one 
short  broadside,  managed  to  call  him  an 
"  obscene  rogue,"  "  profligate  adven- 
turer," "  venomous  reptile,"  "  pestilential 
scoundrel,"  "polluted  wretch,"  "habitual 
liar,"  and  "  veteran  blackguard." 

Bennett  weathered  the  storm,  seldom 
bothering  about  hitting  back,  but  all  the 
time  striving  to  make  his  paper  brighter 
and  more  readable.  His  adversaries 
soon  realized  that  they  were  losing 
ground,  and  they  gradually  relinquished 
the  struggle. 

Twelve  years  after  he  had  started  the 
Herald ,  Bennett  got  into  a  dispute  with 
Horace  Greeley  concerning  the  relative 
circulation  of  the  Herald  and  Tribune. 
The  dispute  was  settled  by  an  impartial 
committee,  and  this  committee  found  that 
the  Herald  had  a  daily  circulation  of 
16,711  to  the  Tribune's  11,455,  while 
the  IVeekly  Herald  had  a  circulation  of 
11,455  to  a  circulation  of  15,780  for  the 
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Weekly  Tribime.     On  the  whole,  the  re- 
sult was  a  decided  victory  for  Bennett. 

His  Announcement  of  His  Marriage. 

Here  is  the  announcement  of  his  mar- 
riage, written  by  himself  and  published 
in  the  Herald  on  June  1,  1840: 

To  tlie  Readers  of  the  "  Herald  " — Decla- 
ration of  Love — Caught  at  Last — Going 
to  Be  Married — New  Movement  in  Civi- 
lization. 

I  am  going  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 
The  weather  is  so  beautiful — times  are 
getting  so  good — the  prospects  of  political 
and  moral  reforms  so  auspicious,  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  divine  instincts  of  hon- 
est nature  any  longer;  so  I  am  going  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  women 
in  intellect,  in  heart,  in  soul,  in  property, 
in  person,  in  manner,  that  I  have  yet  seen 
in  the  course  of  my  interesting  pilgrimage 
through  human  life. 

I  cannot  stop  in  my  career.  I  must  fulfil 
that  awful  destiny  which  the  Almighty 
Father  has  written  against  my  name,  in 
the  broad  letters  of  life,  against  the  wall 
of  Heaven.  I  must  give  the  world  a  pat- 
tern of  happy  wedded  life,  with  all  the 
charities  that  spring  from  a  nuptial  love. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  married  accord- 
ing to  the  holy  rites  of  the  most  holy 
Catholic  Church,  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, accomplished,  and  beautiful 
young  women  of  the  age.  She  possesses 
a  fortune.  I  sought  and  found  a  fortune — 
a  very  large  fortune. 

She  has  no  Stonington  shares,  or  Man- 
hattan stock,  but  in  purity  and  upright- 
ness she  is  worth  half  a  million  of  pure 
coin.  Can  any  swindling  bank  show  as 
much?  In  good  sense  and  elegance,  an- 
other half  a  million;  in  soul,  mind,  and 
beauty,  millions  on  millions,  equal  to  the 
whole  specie  of  all  the  rotten  banks  in  the 
whole  world. 

Happily,  the  patronage  of  the  public  to 
the  Herald  is  nearly  tv/enty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum — almost  equal  to  a 
President's  salary.  But  property  in  the 
world's  goods  was  never  my  object,  Fame, 
public  good,  usefulness  in  my  day  and  gen- 
eration— the  religious  associates  of  female 
excellence — the  progress  of  true  industry 
— these  have  been  my  dreams  by  night  and 
my  desires  by  day. 

In  the  new  and  holy  condition  into 
which  I  am  about  to  enter,  and  to  enter 
with  the  same  reverential  feelings  as  I 
would  Heaven  itself.  I  anticipate  some 
signal  changes  in  my  feelings,  in  my  views, 
in    my    purposes,    in    my    pursuits.      What 
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they  may  be  I  know  not;  time  alone  can 
tell.  My  ardent  desire  has  been  through 
life  to  reach  the  highest  order  of  human 
excellence  by  the  shortest  possible  cut. 
Associated  night  and  day,  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  in  war  and  in  peace,  with  a 
woman  of  this  highest  order  of  excellence, 
must  produce  some  curious  results  in  my 
heart  and  feelings,  and  these  results  the  fu- 
ture will  develop  in  due  time  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Herald. 

Meantime  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  enthusiastic  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic, both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  The 
holy  estate  of  wedlock  will  only  increase 
my  desire  to  be  still  more  useful.  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you  all. 

JAMES   GORDON    BENNETT. 


A  BARBER  LINGUIST. 

King  of  Italy's  Prize  for  Language  Schol- 
arship   Won    by    Humble   Toiler 
Wiio  Amazes  Europe. 

ALFREDO  TROMBETTI,  who 
won  the  King  of  Italy's  Prize  for 
Languages,  has  a  remarkable  his- 
tory. In  1903  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy,  carrying  out  his  plan  for  en- 
couraging education,  offered  a  prize  of 
ten  thousand  lire  —  two  thousand  dol- 
lars— for  the  best  contribution  to  the 
study  of  languages.  Hundreds  of 
Italian  scholars  competed.  But  the 
work  of  the  judges  was  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  one  man  so  far  distanced  the 
others  that  there  could  be  absolute  una- 
nimity in  making  the  award.  The  suc- 
cessful treatise  was  in  five  volumes,  and 
was  a  remarkable  study  and  comparison 
of  ancient  languages,  into  which  the  au- 
thor had  compressed  a  store  of  knowl- 
edge that  astounded  the  learned  judges. 
The  writer  was  Trombetti.  Those 
who  passed  on  his  work  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of  him.  They  looked  him 
up,  and  their  astonishment  at  his  erudi- 
tion was  heightened  when  they  found 
he  was  a  poor  teacher  in  a  little  acad- 
emy at  Cuneo,  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  thousand.  He,  in  turn, 
was  astonished  that  the  reward  should 
come  to  him,  for  he  was  as  modest  as  he 
was  poor.  His  salary  was  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
and  on  this  he  supported  a  family  of 
seven.  The  prize  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand   dollars — a    sum    greater    than    he 
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could  earn  in  eight  years  of  teaching. 
He  was  master  of  fifty  languages  and 
dialects. 

Learned  from  Customers. 

They  found  he  was  a  simple,  enthu- 
siastic man,  without  much  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  its  ways.  He  had  been 
living  among  books  practically  all  his 
life,  and  they  represented  everything  to 
him,  and  for  them  he  had  sacrificed  prac- 
tically everything.  But  underneath  the 
naivete  there  were  the  solidity  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  scholar.  Trombetti  had 
cultivated  his  natural  aptitude  for  lan- 
guages by  the  most  exhaustive  studies 
and  at  a  cost  few  men  would  care  to  meet. 
After  the  dull  routine  and  hard  work 
of  the  school  year  he  employed  his  vaca- 
tions in  traveling  about  from  one  library 
to  another  in  order  to  consult  and  study 
the  books  he  could  not  afford  to  buy.  On 
these  trips  black  bread,  wayside  pot- 
herbs, and  fruit  given  him  from  vine- 
yards and  orchards  formed  his  fare. 

He  managed  to  buy  some  books,  pain- 
fully saving  the  money  cent  by  cent,  and 
when  other  scholars  discovered  him  he 
had  already  gathered  together  a  fairly 
good  library.  In  that  library  the  chief 
place  was  occupied  by  a  tattered  old 
French  grammar,  a  book  he  had  bought 
for  five  cents  when  a  boy,  and  from 
which  he  had  learned  his  first  foreign 
language. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  acquire  such 
an  amount  of  knowledge?"  one  of  the 
judges  asked  him. 

"  I  began  when  I  was  a  barber,"  he 
said. 

"A  barber!" 

"  Yes.  When  a  man  sat  in  my  chair 
I  let  him  talk.  I  got  from  one  a  new 
word,  from  another  a  new  variation  in 
dialect.  So  even  there  I  was  learning  all 
the  time." 

Faculty  Not  Easily  Acquired. 

The  faculty  of  learning  languages,  he 
said,  was  not  easily  acquired.  It  took 
him  longer  to  gain  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French,  despite  the  fact  tliat  l">ench 
and  Italian  have  an  enormous  number  of 
words  derived  from  the  same  common 
source,  than  it  took  him  to  learn  Russian 
and  Hebrew — the  fifth  and  sixtli  lan- 
guages he  began  to  study — although  both 


the  latter  are  much  more  difficult  than 
French. 

"  I  had  taught  myself  how  to  study," 
he  said,  "  how  to  systematize,  and  make 
everything  I  had  previously  learned  help 
me  in  everything  I  undertook.  I  know 
from  my  own  case  that  any  one  can  learn 
a  language  if  he  is  determined  and  will 
give  a  little  time  each  day  to  it." 

So,  by  pursuing  the  method  he  had 
learned,  Trombetti  had  placed  himself, 
as  far  as  the  number  of  languages  un- 
derstood is  concerned,  with  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  who  spoke  fifty-eight. 

The  winning  of  the  king's  prize  when 
Trombetti  was  thirty-seven  years  old, 
and  after  he  had  struggled  amid  the 
direst  privations,  changed  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Bologna. 
Linguists  everywhere  placed  their  col- 
lections at  his  service,  for  they  rec- 
ognized that  the  work  he  had  already 
done  would  facilitate  the  researches  and 
studies  of  all  future  inquirers.  The 
scholars  of  the  United  States  were  es- 
pecially prompt,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  when  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  making  a  comparative  study 
of  Indian  languages,  sent  him  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  works  on  the 
subject. 


GAMBLING  IS  A  VICE.  BUT— 

Famous    Speculator    Who    Tries   to    Limit 

His  Investments  to  "Sure  Things" 

Has  Had  Many  Stumbles. 

JAMES  R.  KEENE.  famous  as  a 
leader  of  the  Wall  Street  bulls — or 
occasionally  of  the  bears — asserts 
that  he  never  gambles  in  stocks,  and  that 
gambling  is  one  of  the  worst  of  vices. 

'*  I  try  not  to  touch  anything  that  is 
not  worth  while,"  he  said.  "  If  a  stock 
is  good  and  is  selling  under  price  it  is 
legitimate  to  take  that  stock  and  push  it 
up  to  its  real  value." 

Several  times  in  attempting  to  do  that 
Keene  has  been  cleaned  out  and  left  as 
poor  as  he  was  when  he  started  out  in 
California  in  the  fifties.  He  was  a 
sickly,  nervous,  near-sighted  boy  of 
twelve  when  he  arrived  in  the  West. 
Three  years  of  life  in  the  open  built  him 
up,  and  he  started  in  as  a  prospector  on 
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his  own  account.  It  didn't  pan  out  well, 
and  he  turned  farmer  for  a  while,  left 
that  work  as  a  cowboy,  and  then  put  in 
a  year  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 

But  the  mines  drew  him  back,  and  he 
managed  to  get  ten  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  Comstock  lode.  With  this  he 
went  to  San  Francisco,  and  when  he  saw 
how  things  were  run  on  the  exchange 
there  he  decided  that  he  would  enter  the 
game.  It  took  him  three  months  to  turn 
his  ten  thousand  dollars  into  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  took 
his  opponents  two  days  to  take  that  away 
from  him  and  leave  him  not  only  without 
a  cent,  but  also  heavily  in  debt. 

Young    Keene's    Period    of    Poverty. 

The  period  that  followed  was  one  of 
poverty  for  Keene,  and  for  two  years  he 
fought  through  it,  working  at  whatever 
he  could  find  to  do,  but  all  the  time  in- 
tent on  getting  back  to  the  exchange. 
Finally,  his  creditors  allowed  him  to 
join  the  Mining  Exchange,  and  his 
knowledge  of  mining  properties  soon  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  mining  stock- 
brokers. 

Keene  won  his  success  as  a  broker 
through  his  painstaking  study  of  the 
property  in  which  he  invested  either  for 
himself  or  for  others,  and  through  the 
amazing  courage  he  evinced  in  taking  a 
chance  on  properties  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. 

**  Keene's  too  blamed  conscientious," 
said  one  of  his  fellow-brokers.  '*  Why, 
he's  taken  a  week  to  look  over  some 
Idaho  property,  and  he  could  just  as  well 
have  handled  the  investments  even  if 
there  wasn't  a  sign  of  metal  there.  He 
wouldn't  lose  anything." 

That  was  not  Keene's  way.  He  was 
not  in  the  game  to  make  a  little  and  risk 
nothing.  He  was  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing in  order  to  make  a  big  killing,  and 
usually  the  campaigns  that  looked  like 
wild  and  reckless  gambles  were  backed 
by  good,  solid  knowledge,  gained  after 
examination  of  the  value  of  the  property 
involved. 

Keene's  clients  liked  such  methods, 
and  they  came  to  him  in  such  numbers 
that  in  a  short  time  he  forced  his  way 
to  the  leading  position  among  the  San 
Francisco  brokers,  and  as  an  operator 
on  his  own  account  he  easily  distanced 


all    the    others    both   in   daring    and   in 
winnings. 

Thirty  years  ago  he  had  a  fortune 
of  six  million  dollars,  and  he  started  for 
Europe,  but  stopped  off  in  New  York 
to  sell  railroad  shares  short,  for  what 
he  had  seen  on  his  trip  East  convinced 
him  that  there  would  be  a  break.  His 
first  deal  netted  him  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  threw  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  European  trip. 

There  was  a  story  current  at  the  time 
that  Keene  had  all  his  wealth  turned 
into  gold,  and  the  gold  was  done  up  in 
neat  little  parcels.  With  this,  so  he  was 
credited  with  saying,  he  intended  to  wipe 
Jay  Gould  off  the  financial  map.  This 
story,  however,  is  not  true.  It  was 
Keene's  intention  to  take  a  little  flier, 
gain  a  little  spending  money,  and  con- 
tinue on  his  way  to  Europe  for  rest. 

But  Wall  Street  fascinated  him. 
Everything  there  was  done  upon  such  a 
lavish  scale  that  it  just  suited  him.  So 
instead  of  taking  a  vacation  he  plunged 
into  the  market,  and  his  winnings  at  first 
were  enormous.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  cleared  nine  million  dollars. 
Then  he  went  into  a  wheat  corner,  and 
before  he  got  out  again  he  was  squeezed 
dry,  and  a  million  and  a  half  in  debt. 

Turning    Failure    into    Success. 

He  fought  the  old  San  Francisco  fight 
over  again  and  he  manifested  the  same 
old  San  Francisco  courage. 

They  had  pushed  him  down  to  such 
a  point  that  he  could  no  longer  afford 
to  live  in  New  York,  and  he  hired  a 
little  house  in  the  suburbs.  A  cab  was 
a  luxury  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  so  every  day,  pleasant  or  stormy, 
Keene  walked  from  the  cars  to  his  office. 
His  lunch,  and  sometimes  his  dinner, 
consisted  of  fruit  bought  from  a  basket. 

Around  him  were  scores  of  men  re- 
duced to  a  similar  pass,  and  most  of 
them  lost  courage  and  drifted  down  and 
out.  Courage  was  the  only  thing  Keene 
did  not  lose.  He  hung  on  tight,  and 
his  former  experience  enabled  him  slowly 
to  recover  the  position  he  had  lost.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  he  got  on  to  his  feet,  and 
when  once  he  had  wiped  out  his  debts 
he  began  the  fight  again  on  a  big  scale, 
and  has  managed  to  make  himself  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  country. 


The   Tapestried    Chamber. 


By   sir   WALTER   SCOTT. 


nr  HIS  tale  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  effective 
^  ghost  stories  ever  written.  Its  art  lies  in  its  perfect  simplicity,  which 
for  the  moment  convinces  the  reader  of  its  truth  and  therefore  makes  the 
horror  of  it  intensely  real.  Scott  had  himself  a  strain  of  superstition  in  his 
nature,  derived  in  part  from  his  Scottish  ancestry  and  heightened  by  the 
strange  stories  and  gruesome  legends  which  had  been  told  him  by  the 
peasants  around  whose  fires  he  had  sat  at  night  while  still  a  boy. 

His  belief  in  the  supernatural  appears  and  reappears  in  many  of  his 
most  famous  novels,  as  in  the  episode  of  the  Gray  Specter  in  "  Waverley," 
the  second-sight  of  Meg  Merrilies  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  and  the  weird 
figure  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  in  "  The  Pirate."  But  no  better  exam- 
ple can  be  found  of  Scott's  command  of  the  mysterious  as  an  element  in 
fiction  than  this  short  story  of  "  The  Tapestried  Chamber." 


THE  following  narrative  is  given 
from  the  pen,  so  far  as  mem- 
ory permits,  in  the  same  char- 
acter in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  author's  ear ;  nor 
has  he  claim  to  further  praise,  or  to  be 
more  deeply  censured,  than  in  proportion 
to  the  good  or  bad  judgment  which  he 
has  employed  in  selecting  his  materials, 
as  he  has  studiously  avoided  any  attempt 
at  ornament  which  might  interfere  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  tale. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  particular  class  of  stories  which 
turns  on  the  marvelous,  possesses  a 
stronger  influence  when  told  than  when 
committed  to  print.  The  volume  taken 
up  at  noonday,  though  rehearsing  the 
same  incidents,  conveys  a  much  more 
feeble  impression  than  is  achieved  by 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  on  a  circle  of 
fireside  auditors,  who  hang  upon  the 
narrative  as  the  narrator  details  the 
minute  incidents  which  serve  to  give  it 
authenticity,  and  lowers  his  voice  with 
an  affectation  of  mystery  while  he  ap- 
proaches the  fearful  and  wonderful 
part. 

It  was  with  such  advantages  that  the 
present  writer  heard  the  following 
events  related,   more  than   twenty  years 


since,  by  the  celebrated  Miss  Seward, 
of  Litchfield,  who,  to  her  numerous 
accomplishments,  added,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  power  of  narrative  in 
private  conversation. 

In  its  present  form  the  tale  must 
necessarily  lose  all  the  interest  which 
was  attached  to  it  by  the  flexible  voice 
and  intelligent  features  of  the  gifted 
narrator.  Yet  still,  read  aloud,  to  an 
undoubting  audience  by  the  doubtful 
light  of  the  closing  evening,  or,  in 
silence,  by  a  decaying  taper,  and  amidst 
the  solitude  of  a  half-lighted  apart- 
ment, it  may  redeem  its  character  as  a 
good  ghost-story. 

Miss  Seward  always  affirmed  that  she 
had  derived  her  information  from  an 
authentic  source,  although  she  sup- 
pressed the  names  of  the  two  persons 
chiefly  concerned.  I  will  not  avail  my- 
self of  any  particulars  I  may  have  since 
received  concerning  the  localities  of  the 
detail,  but  suft'er  them  to  rest  under  the 
same  general  description  in  which  they 
were  first  related  to  me ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  will  not  add  to  or  dimin- 
ish the  narrative  by  any  circumstance, 
whether  more  or  less  material,  but  sim- 
ply rehearse,  as  I  heard  it,  a  story  of 
supernatural  terror. 
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About  the  end  of  the  American  War, 
when  the  officers  of  Lord  Cromwell's 
army,  which  surrendered  at  Yorktown, 
and  others  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
during  the  impolitic  and  ill-fated  con- 
troversy, were  returning  to  their  own 
country,  to  relate  their  adventures,  and 
repose  themselves  after  their  fatigues, 
there  was  among  them  a  g«ineral  officer, 
to  whom  Miss  S.  gave  the  name  of 
Browne,  but  merely,  as  I  understood,  to 
save  the  inconvenience  of  introducing  a 
nameless  agent  in  the  narrative.  He 
was  an  officer  of  merit,  as  well  as  a 
gentleman  of  high  consideration  for 
family  and  attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General 
Browne  upon  a  tour  through  the  west- 
ern counties,  when,  in  the  conclusion  of 
a  morning  stage,  he  found  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  small  country  town, 
which  presented  a  scene  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  of  a  character  peculiarly 
English. 

The  little  town,  with  its  stately  old 
church,  whose  tower  bore  testimony  to 
the  devotion  of  ages  long  past,  lay  amid 
pastures  and  corn-fields  of  small  extent, 
but  bounded  and  divided  with  hedgerow 
timber  of  great  age  and  size.  There 
were  few  marks  of  modern  improvement. 
The  environs  of  the  place  intimated 
neither  the  solitude  of  decay  nor  the 
bustle  of  novelty;  the  houses  were  old, 
but  in  good  repair ;  and  the  beautiful 
little  river  murmured  freely  on  its  way 
to  the  left  of  the  town,  neither  re- 
strained by  a  dam  nor  bordered  by  a 
towing-path. 

Upon  a  gentle  eminence,  nearly  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  the  town,  were  seen, 
among  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled 
thickets,  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  as  old 
as  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but 
which  seemed  to  have  received  impor- 
tant alterations  during  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor. 

It  had  not  been  a  place  of  great  size; 
but  whatever  accommodation  it  formerly 
afforded  was,  it  must  be  supposed,  still 
to  be  obtained  within  its  walls ;  at  least, 
such  was  the  inference  which  General 
Browne  drew  from  observing  the  smoke 
arise  merrily  from  several  of  the  ancient 
wreathed  and  carved  chimney-stalks. 

The  wall  of  the  park  ran  alongside  of 
the  highway  for  two   or  three  hundred 


yards;  and  through  the  different  points 
by  which  the  eye  found  glimpses  into 
the  woodland  scenery,  it  seemed  to  be 
well  stocked.  Other  points  of  view 
opened  in  succession ;  now  a  full  one,  of 
the  front  of  the  old  castle,  and  now  a 
side  glimpse  at  its  particular  towers;  the 
former  rich  in  all  the  bizarrerie  of  the 
Elizabethan  school,  while  the  simple  and 
solid  strength  of  other  parts  of  the 
building  seemed  to  show  that  they  had 
been  raised  more  for  defense  than  osten- 
tation. 

Delighted  with  the  partial  glimpses 
which  he  obtained  of  the  castle  through 
the  woods  and  glades  by  which  this  an- 
cient feudal  fortress  was  surrounded,  our 
military  traveler  was  determined  to  in- 
quire whether  it  might  not  deserve  a 
nearer  view,  and  whether  it  contained 
family  pictures  or  other  objects  of  curi- 
osity worthy  of  a  stranger's  visit;  when, 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  park,  he 
rolled  through  a  clean  and  well-paved 
street,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  well- 
frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  General  Browne  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  proprietor  of  the 
chateau  which  had  so  attracted  his  ad- 
miration ;  and  was  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman 
named,  whom  we  shall  call  Lord  Wood- 
ville.     How  fortunate ! 

Much  of  Browne's  early  recollections, 
both  at  school  and  at  college,  had  been 
connected  with  young  Woodville,  whom, 
by  a  few  questions,  he  now  ascertained 
to  be  the  same  with  the  owner  of  this 
fair  domain.  He  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  decease  of  his  father 
a  few  months  before,  and,  as  the  general 
learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term  of 
mourning  being  ended,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the 
jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accom- 
panied by  a  select  party  of  friends,  to 
enjoy  the  sports  of  a  country  famous  for 
game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our 
traveler.  Frank  Woodville  had  been 
Richard  Browne's  fag  at  Eton  and  his 
chosen  intimate  at  Christ  Church ;  their 
pleasures  and  their  tasks  had  been  the 
same ;  and  the  honest  soldier's  heart 
warmed  to  find  his  early  friend  in  pos- 
session of  so  delightful  a  residence,  and 
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of  an  estate,  as  the  landlord  assured  him 
with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  fully  adequate 
to  maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  traveler  should  suspend  a  journey, 
which  there  was  nothing  to  render  hur- 
ried, to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  under 
such   agreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only 
the  brief  task  of  conveying  the  general's 
traveling  carriage  to  Woodville  Castle. 
A  porter  admitted  them  at  a  modern 
Gothic  lodge,  built  in  that  style  to  cor- 
respond with  the  castle  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  rang  a  bell  to  give  warning 
of  the  approach  of  visitors. 

Apparently  tlie  sound  of  the  bell  had 
suspended  the  separation  of  the  com- 
pany, bent  on  the  various  amusements  of 
the  morning ;  for,  on  entering  the  court 
of  the  chateau,  several  young  men  were 
lounging  about  in  their  sporting  dresses, 
looking  at,  and  criticizing,  the  dogs 
which  the  keepers  held  in  readiness  to 
attend  their  pastime. 

As  General  Browne  alighted,  the 
young  lord  came  to  the  gate  of  the  hall, 
and  for  an  instant  gazed,  as  at  a  stran- 
ger, upon  the  countenance  of  his  friend, 
on  which  war,  witli  its  fatigues  and  its 
wounds,  had  made  a  great  alteration. 
But  the  uncertainty  lasted  no  longer 
than  till  the  visitor  had  spoken,  and  the 
hearty  greeting  which  followed  was  such 
as  can  only  be  exchanged  between  those 
who  have  passed  together  the  merry  days 
of   careless   boyhood   or   early  youth. 

"  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish,  my 
dear  Browne,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  it 
would  have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all 
men,  upon  this  occasion,  which  my 
friends  are  good  enough  to  hold  as  a  sort 
of  holiday.  Do  not  think  you  have  been 
unwatched  during  the  years  you  have 
been  absent  from  us.  I  have  traced  you 
through  your  dangers,  your  triumphs, 
your  misfortunes,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  that,  whether  in  victory  or  defeat, 
the  name  of  my  old  friend  was  always 
distinguished  with  applause." 

The  general  made  a  suitable  reply, 
and  congratulated  his  friend  on  his  new 
dignities,  and  the  possession  of  a  place 
and  domain  so  beautiful. 

"  Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as 
yet,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  and  I  trust 
you  do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are 


better  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I 
confess,  that  my  present  party  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places 
of  the  kind,  does  not  possess  so  much 
accommodation  as  the  extent  of  the  out- 
ward walls  appears  to  promise.  But  we 
can  give  you  a  comfortable  old-fashioned 
room,  and  I  venture  to  suppose  that  your 
campaigns  have  taught  you  to  be  glad 
of  worse  quarters." 

The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  laughed. 

"  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  the  worst 
apartment  in  your  chateau  is  consider- 
ably superior  to  the  old  tobacco-cask,  in 
which  I  was  fain  to  take  up  my  night's 
lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush,  as  the 
Virginians  call  it,  with  the  light  corps. 
There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  himself,  so 
delighted  with  my  covering  from  the  ele- 
ments that  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
have  it  rolled  on  to  my  next  quarters ; 
but  my  commander  for  the  time  would 
give  way  to  no  such  luxurious  provision, 
and  I  took  farewell  of  my  beloved  cask 
with  tears  in  my  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear 
your  quarters,"  said  Lord  Woodville, 
'*  you  will  stay  with  me  a  week  at  least. 
Of  guns,  dogs,  fishing-rods,  flies,  and 
means  of  sport  by  sea  and  land,  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare ;  you  cannot  pitch 
on  an  amusement  but  we  will  find  the 
means  of  pursuing  it.  But  if  you  prefer 
the  gun  and  pointers,  I  will  go  with  you 
myself,  and  see  whether  you  have 
mended  your  shooting  since  you  have 
been  among  the  Indians  of  the  back  set- 
tlements." 

The  general  gladly  accepted  his 
friendly  host's  proposal  in  all  its  points. 
After  a  morning  of  manly  exercise,  the 
<:ompany  met  at  dinner,  where  it  was 
the  delight  of  Lord  Woodville  to  con- 
duce to  the  display  of  the  high  proper- 
ties of  his  recovered  friend,  so  as  to 
recommend  him  to  his  guests,  most  of 
whom  were  persons  of  distinction. 

He  led  General  Browne  to  speak  of 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed ;  and  as 
every  word  marked  alike  the  brave  of- 
ficer and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained 
possession  of  his  cool  judgment  under 
the  most  imminent  dangers,  the  company 
looked  upon  the  soldier  with  general  re- 
spect, as  on  one  who  had  proved  him- 
self possessed  of  an  uncommon  portion 
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of  personal  courage ;  that  attribute,  of 
all  others,  of  which  everybody  desires  to 
be  thought  possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Castle  ended  as 
usual  in  such  mansions.  The  hospitality 
stopped  within  the  limits  of  good  order ; 
music,  in  which  the  young  lord  was  a 
proficient,  succeeded  to  the  circulation 
of  the  bottle ;  cards  and  billiards,  for 
those  who  preferred  such  amusements, 
were  in  readiness :  but  the  exercise  of  the 
morning  required  early  hours,  and  not 
long  after  eleven  o'clock  the  guests  be- 
gan to  retire  to  their  several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his 
friend.  General  Browne,  to  the  chamber 
destined  for  him,  which  answered  the 
description  he  had  given  of  it,  being 
comfortable,  but  old-fashioned.  The 
bed  was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
curtains  of  faded  silk,  heavily  trimmed 
with  tarnished  gold.  But  then  the 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets  looked  de- 
lightful to  the  campaigner,  when  he 
thought  of  his  "  mansion,  the  cask." 

There  was  an  air  of  gloom  in  the 
tapestry  hangings,  which,  with  their 
worn-out  graces,  curtained  the  walls  of 
the  little  chamber,  and  gently  undulated 
as  the  autumnal  breeze  found  its  way 
through  the  ancient  lattice-window, 
which  pattered  and  whistled  as  the  air 
gained  entrance.  The  toilet,  too,  with 
its  mirror,  turbaned,  after  the  manner  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  a 
coiffure  of  murrey-colored  silk,  and  its 
hundred  strange-shaped  boxes,  providing 
for  arrangements  which  had  been  obso- 
lete for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  an 
antique,  and  in  so  far  a  melancholy 
aspect. 

But  nothing  could  blaze  more  brightly 
and  cheerfully  than  the  two  large  wax 
candles ;  or  if  aught  could  rival  them,  it 
-.  was  the  flaming,  bickering  fagots  in  the 
chimney,  that  sent  at  once  their  gleam 
and  their  warmth  through  the  snug 
apartment ;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
general  antiquity  of  its  appearance,  was 
-,  not  wanting  in  the  least  convenience  that 
modern  habits  rendered  either  necessary 
or  desirable. 

"  This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping 
apartment,  general,"  said  the  young 
lord ;  "  but  I  hope  you  find  nothing  that 
makes  you  envy  your  old  tobacco-cask." 


*'  I  am  not  particular  respecting  my 
lodgings,"  replied  the  general ;  "  yet 
were  I  to  make  any  choice,  I  would  pre- 
fer this  chamber  by  many  degrees  to  the 
gayer  and  more  modern  rooms  of  your 
family  mansion.  Believe  me,  that  when 
I  unite  its  modern  air  of  comfort  with 
its  venerable  antiquity,  and  recollect  that 
it  is  your  lordship's  property,  I  shall  feel 
in  better  quarters  here  than  if  I  were  in 
the  best  hotel  London  could  afford." 

"  I  trust — I  have  no  doubt — that  you 
wall  find  yourself  as  comfortable  as  I 
wish  you,  my  dear  general,"  said  the 
young  nobleman ;  and  once  more  bidding 
his  guest  good  night,  he  shook  him  by 
the  hand  and  withdrew. 

The  general  once  more  looked  about 
him,  and  internally  congratulating  him- 
self on  his  return  to  peaceful  life,  the 
comforts  of  which  were  endeared  by  the 
recollection  of  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed 
himself,  and  prepared  for  a  luxurious 
night's  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this 
species  of  tale,  we  leave  the  general  in 
possession  of  his  apartment  until  the 
next  morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  break- 
fast at  an  early  hour,  but  without  the 
appearance  of  General  Browne,  who 
seemed  the  guest  that  Lord  Woodville 
was  desirous  of  honoring  above  all  whom 
his  hospitality  had  assembled  around 
him. 

He  more  than  once  expressed  surprise 
at  the  general's  absence,  and  at  length 
sent  a  servant  to  make  inquiry  after  him. 
The  man  brought  back  information  that 
General  Browne  had  been  walking 
abroad  since  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, in  defiance  of  the  weather,  which 
w^as  misty  and  ungenial. 

**  The  custom  of  a  soldier,"  said  the 
young  nobleman  to  his  friends ;  "  many 
of  them  acquire  habitual  vigilance,  and 
cannot  sleep  after  the  early  hour  at 
which  their  duty  usually  commands  them 
to  be  alert." 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord 
Woodville  thus  offered  to  the  company 
seemed  hardly  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind,  and  it  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and 
abstraction  that  he  awaited  the  return  of 
the  general. 

It  took  place  near  an  hour  after  the 
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breakfast  bell  had  rung.  He  looked  fa- 
tigued and  feverish.  His  hair,  the  pow- 
dering and  arrangement  of  which  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  important 
occupations  of  a  man's  whole  day,  and 
marked  his  fashion  as  much  as,  in  the 
present  time,  the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or 
the  want  of  one,  was  disheveled,  un- 
curled, void  of  powder,  and  dank  with 
dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled  on  with 
a  careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a 
military  man,  whose  real  or  supposed 
duties  are  usually  held  to  include  some 
attention  to  the  toilet,  and  his  looks 
were  haggard  and  ghastly. 

"  So  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  us 
this  morning,  my  dear  general,"  said 
Lord  Woodville;  "or  you  have  not 
found  your  bed  so  much  to  your  mind  as 
I  had  hoped  and  you  seemed  to  expect. 
How  did  you  rest  last  night?  " 

"  Oh,  excellently  well !  remarkably 
well !  never  better  in  my  life,"  said  Gen- 
eral Browne  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an 
air  of  embarrassment  which  was  obvious 
to  his  friend.  He  then  hastily  swal- 
lowed a  cup  of  tea,  and,  neglecting  or 
refusing  whatever  else  was  offered, 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  abstraction. 

"  You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  Gen- 
eral? "  said  his  friend  and  host,  but  had 
to  repeat  the  question  twice  ere  he  re- 
ceived the  abrupt  answer :  "No,  my 
lord ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  the  honor 
of  spending  another  day  with  your  lord- 
ship ;  my  post  horses  are  ordered,  and 
will  be  here  directly." 

All  who  were  present  showed  surprise, 
and  Lord  Woodville  immediately  re- 
plied :  "  Post  horses,  my  good  friend ! 
What  can  you  possibly  want  with  them, 
when  you  promised  to  stay  with  me 
quietly  for  at  least  a  week?  " 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  general,  ob- 
viously much  embarrassed,  "  that  I 
might,  in  the  pleasure  of  my  first  meet- 
ing with  your  lordship,  have  said  some- 
thing about  stopping  here  a  few  days ; 
but  I  have  since  found  it  altogether  im- 
possible." 

"  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  an- 
swered the  young  nobleman.  "  You 
seemed  quite  disengaged  yesterday,  and 
you  cannot  have  had  a  summons  to-day ; 
for  our  post  has  not  come  up  from  the 
town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  re- 
ceived any  letters." 


General  Browne,  without  giving  any 
further  explanation,  muttered  something 
of  indispensable  business,  and  insisted 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  depart- 
ure in  a  manner  which  silenced  all  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  his  host,  who  saw 
that  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  for- 
bore all  further  importunity. 

"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "  per- 
mit me,  my  dear  Browne,  since  go  you 
will  or  must,  to  show  you  the  view  from 
the  terrace,  which  the  mist,  that  is  now 
rising,  will  soon  display." 

He  threw  open  a  sash-window,  and 
stepped  down  upon  the  terrace  as  he 
spoke.  The  general  followed  him  me- 
chanically, but  seemed  little  to  attend  to 
what  his  host  was  saying,  as,  looking 
across  an  extended  and  rich  prospect,  he 
pointed  out  the  different  objects  worthy 
of  observation. 

Thus  they  moved  on  till  Lord  Wood- 
ville had  attained  his  purpose  of  draw- 
ing his  guest  entirely  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  company,  when,  turning  around 
upon  him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity, 
he  addressed  him  thus : 

"  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very 
dear  friend,  we  are  now  alone.  Let  me 
conjure  you  to  answer  me  upon  the  word 
of  a  friend,  and  the  honor  of  a  soldier. 
How  did  you  in  reality  rest  during  last 
night?  " 

"  Most  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord," 
answered  the  general,  in  the  same  tone 
of  solemnity ;  "  so  miserably,  that  I 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second 
night,  not  only  for  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country 
which  I  see  from  this  elevated  point  of 
view." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the 
young  lord,  as  if  speaking  to  himself ; 
"  then  there  must  be  something  in  the 
reports  concerning  that  apartment." 
Again  turning  to  the  general,  he  said : 
"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be 
candid  with  me,  and  let  me  know  the 
disagreeable  particulars  which  have  be- 
fallen you  under  a  roof  where,  with  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met 
nothing  save  comfort." 

The  general  seemed  distressed  by  this 
appeal,  and  paused  a  moment  before  he 
replied. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  he  at  length  said, 
"  what  happened  to  me  last  night  is  of  a 
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nature  so  peculiar  and  so  unpleasant, 
that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  de- 
tail it  even  to  your  lordship,  were  it  not 
that,  independent  of  my  wish  to  gratify 
any  request  of  yours,  I  think  that  sin- 
cerity on  my  part  may  lead  to  some  ex- 
planation about  a  circumstance  equally 
painful  and  mysterious.  To  others,  the 
communication  I  am  about  to  make 
might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak- 
minded,  superstitious  fool,  who  suffered 
his  own  imagination  to  delude  and  be- 
wilder him ;  but  you  have  known  me  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  having  adopted  in  manhood 
the  feelings  and  frailties  from  which  my 
early  years  were  free." 

Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  re- 
plied : 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  your  communication, 
however  strange  it  may  be,"  replied 
Lord  Woodville,  "  I  know  your  firm- 
ness of  disposition  too  well  to  sus- 
pect you  could  be  made  the  object  of 
imposition,  and  am  aware  that  your 
honor  and  your  friendship  will  equally 
deter  you  from  exaggerating  whatever 
you  may  have  witnessed." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  general,  "  I 
will  proceed  with  my  story  as  well  as  I 
can,  relying  upon  your  candor ;  and  yet 
distinctly  feeling  that  I  would  rather 
face  a  battery  than  recall  to  my  mind 
the  odious  recollections  of  last  night." 

He  paused  a  second  time,  and  then, 
perceiving  that  Lord  Woodville  re- 
mained silent  and  in  an  attitude  of  at- 
tention, he  commenced,  though  not  with- 
out obvious  reluctance,  the  history  of  his 
night  adventures  in  the  Tapestried 
Chamber. 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so 
soon  as  your  lordship  left  me  yesterday 
evening;  but  the  wood  in  the  chimney, 
which  nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed 
brightly  and  cheerfully,  and,  aided  by  a 
hundred  exciting  recollections  of  my 
childhood  and  youth,  which  had  been 
recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
meeting  your  lordship,  prevented  me 
from  falling  immediately  asleep. 

"  I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  these 
reflections  were  all  of  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  kind,  grounded  on  a  sense  of 
having  for  a  time  exchanged  the  labor, 
fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my  profession 


for  the  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful  life, 
and  the  reunion  of  those  friendly  and 
affectionate  ties  which  I  had  torn  asun- 
der at  the  rude  summons  of  war. 

'*  While  such  pleasing  reflections  w^re 
stealing  over  my  mind,  and  gradually 
lulling  me  to  slumber,  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  sound  like  that  of  the  rust- 
ling of  a  silken  gown,  and  the  tapping 
of  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a 
woman  were  walking  in  the  apartment. 

**  Ere  I  could  draw  the  curtain  to  see 
what  the  matter  was,  the  figure  of  a 
little  woman  passed  between  the  bed  and 
the  fire.  The  back  of  this  form  was 
turned  to  me.  and  I  could  observe,  from 
the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of 
an  old  woman,  whose  dress  was  an  old- 
fashioned  gown,  which,  I  think,  ladies 
call  a  sacque ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  robe 
completely  loose  in  the  body,  but  gath- 
ered into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders  which  fall  down  to  the  ground 
and  terminate  in  a  species  of  train. 

"  I  thought  the  intrusion  singular 
enough,  but  never  harbored  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  that  what  I  saw  was  any- 
thing more  than  the  mortal  form  of 
some  old  woman  about  the  establish- 
ment, who  had  a  fancy  to  dress  like  her 
grandmother,  and  who,  having  perhaps 
(as  your  lordship  mentioned  that  you 
were  rather  straitened  for  room)  been 
dislodged  from  her  chamber  for  my  ac- 
commodation, had  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance and  returned  by  twelve  to  her  old 
haunt. 

"  Under  this  persuasion  I  moved  my- 
self in  bed  and  coughed  a  little,  to  make 
the  intruder  sensible  of  my  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  premises.  She  turned 
slowly  around,  but,  gracious  heaven !  my 
lord,  what  a  countenance  did  she  display 
to  me ! 

"  There  was  no  longer  any  question 
what  she  was,  or  any  thought  of  her 
being  a  living  being. 

"  Upon  a  face  which  wore  the  fixed 
features  of  a  corpse  were  imprinted  the 
traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous 
passions  which  had  animated  her  while 
she  lived.  The  body  of  some  atrocious 
criminal  seemed  to  have  been  given  up 
from  the  grave,  and  the  soul  restored 
from  the  penal  fire,  in  order  to  form, 
for  a  space,  a  union  with  the  ancient 
accomplice  of  its  guilt. 
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"  I  started  up  in  bed  and  sat  upright, 
"Supporting  myself  on  my  palms,  as  I 
gazed  on  this  horrible  specter. 

"  'I'he  hag  made,  as  it  seemed,  a  single 
and  swift  stride  to  the  bed  where  I  lay, 
and  squatted  herself  down  upon  it  in 
precisely  the  same  attitude  which  I  had 
assumed  in  the  extremity  of  horror,  ad- 
vancing her  diabolical  countenance  with- 
in half  a  yard  of  mine,  with  a  grin 
which  seemed  to  intimate  the  malice  and 
the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend." 

Here  (ieneral  Browne  stopped  and 
wiped  from  his  brow  the  cold  perspira- 
tion with  whicli  the  recollection  of  this 
horrible  vision  had  covered  it. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  no  coward. 
I  have  been  in  all  the  mortal  dangers 
incidental  to  my  profession,  and  I  may 
truly  boast  that  no  man  ever  knew  Rich- 
ard Browne  dishonor  the  sword  he 
wears ;  but  in  these  horrible  circum- 
stances, under  the  eyes,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
almost  in  the  grasp  of  an  incarnation  of 
an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness  forsook  me, 
all  manhood  melted  from  me  like  wax 
in  the  furnace,  and  I  felt  my  hair  indi- 
vidually bristle.  The  current  of  my  life- 
blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  sank  back  in 
a  swoon,  as  very  a  victim  to  panic  terror 
as  ever  was  a  village  girl,  or  a  child  of 
ten  years  old.  How  long  I  lay  in  this 
condition  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 

"  l^ut  I  was  roused  by  the  castle  clock 
striking  one,  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  in  the  very  room.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  dared  open  my  eyes,  lest 
they  should  again  encounter  the  horrible 
spectacle.  When,  however,  I  summoned 
courage  to  look  up,  she  was  no  longer 
visible. 

*'  My  first  idea  was  to  pull  my  bell, 
wake  the  servants,  and  remove  to  a  gar- 
ret or  a  hayloft,  to  be  insured  against  a 
second  visitation.  Nay,  I  will  confess 
the  truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered, 
not  by  the  shame  of  exposing  myself, 
but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  bell-cord 
hung  by  the  chimney,  I  might,  in  making 
my  way  to  it,  be  again  crossed  by  the 
fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figured  to  myself, 
might  be  still  lurking  about  some  corner 
of  the  apartment. 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what 
hot  and  cold  fever-fits  tormented  me  for 
the  rest  of  the  night,  through  broken 
sleep,    weary    vigils,    and    that    dubious 


state  which  forms  the  neutral  ground 
between  them.  A  hundred  terrible  ob- 
jects appeared  to  haunt  me ;  but  there 
was  the  great  difference  between  the 
vision  which  1  have  described,  and  those 
which  followed,  that  I  knew  the  last  to 
be  deceptions  of  my  own  fancy. 

"  Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I  rose 
from  my  bed,  ill  in  health  and  humili- 
ated in  mind.  I  was  ashamed  of  myself 
as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  still  more  so 
at  feeling  my  own  extreme  desire  to 
escape  from  the  haunted  apartment, 
which,  however,  conquered  all  other  con- 
siderations; so  that,  huddling  on  my 
clothes  with  the  most  careless  haste,  I 
made  my  escape  from  your  lordship's 
mansion  to  seek  in  the  open  air  some 
relief  to  my  nervous  system,  shaken  as 
it  was  by  this  horrible  encounter  with  a 
visitant,  for  such  I  must  believe  her, 
from  the  other  world. 

"  Your  lordship  has  now  heard  the 
cause  of  my  discomfiture,  and  of  my 
sudden  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable 
castle.  In  other  places  I  trust  we  may 
often  meet ;  but  (jod  protect  me  from 
ever  spending  a  second  night  under  that 
roof !  " 

Strange  as  the  general's  tale  was,  he 
spoke  with  such  a  deep  air  of  conviction 
that  it  cut  short  all  the  usual  commen- 
taries which  are  made  on  such  stories. 
Lord  Woodville  never  once  asked  him  if 
he  was  sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the 
apparition,  or  suggested  any  of  the  pos- 
sibilities by  which  it  is  fashionable  to 
explain  supernatural  appearances  —  as 
wild  vagaries  of  the  fancy  or  deceptions 
of  the  optic  nerves. 

On  the  contrary  he  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  reality  of 
what  he  had  heard ;  and,  after  a  consid- 
erable pause,  regretted,  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  that  his  early 
friend  should  in  his  house  have  suffered 
so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain, 
my  dear  lirowne,"  he  continued,  "  that 
it  is  the  unhappy,  though  most  unex- 
pected, result  of  an  experiment  of  my 
own.  \'()u  must  know  that,  for  my 
father  and  grandfather's  time  at  least, 
the  apartment  which  was  assigned  to  you 
last  night  had  been  shut  on  account  of 
reports  that  it  was  disturbed  by  super- 
natural sights  and  noises. 
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''  When  I  came,  a  few  weeks  since, 
into  possession  of  the  estate,  I  thought 
the  accommodation  which  the  castle  af- 
forded for  my  friends  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invisible  world  to  retain  possession  of  a 
comfortable  sleeping  apartment. 

"  I  therefore  caused  the  Tapestried 
Chamber,  as  we  call  it,  to  be  opened ; 
and,  without  destroying  its  air  of  an- 
tiquity, I  had  such  new  articles  of  furni- 
ture placed  in  it  as  became  the  modern 
times.  Yet  as  the  opinion  that  the  room 
was  haunted  very  strongly  prevailed 
among  the  domestics,  and  was  also 
known  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  many 
of  my  friends,  I  feared  some  prejudice 
might  be  entertained  by  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  which 
might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  report 
which  it  had  labored  under,  and  so  dis- 
appoint my  purpose  of  rendering  it  a 
useful  part  of  the  house. 

"  I  must  confess,  my  dear  Browne, 
that  your  arrival  yesterday,  agreeable  to 
me  for  a  thousand  reasons  besides, 
seemed  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
of  removing  the  unpleasant  rumors 
which  attached  to  the  room,  since  your 
courage  was  indubitable,  and  your  mind 
free  of  any  preoccupation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  could  not,  therefore,  have  chosen 
a  more  fitting  subject  for  my  experi- 
ment." 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  General 
Browne,  somewhat  hastily,  "I  am  in- 
finitely obliged  to  your  lordship — very 
particularly  indebted  indeed.  I  am 
likely  to  remember  for  some  time  the 
consequences  of  the  experiment,  as  your 
lordship  is  pleased  to  call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville.  "  You 
have  only  to  reflect  for  a  single  moment 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  I  could  not 
augur  the  possibility  of  the  pain  to  which 
you  have  been  so  unhappily  exposed. 

"  I  was  yesterday  morning  a  complete 
skeptic  on  the  subject  of  supernatural 
appearances.  Nay,  I  am  sure  that  had  I 
told  you  what  was  said  about  that  room, 
those  very  reports  would  have  induced 
you,  by  your  own  choice,  to  select  it  for 
your  accommodation.  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune, perhaps  my  error,  but  really 
cannot  be  termed  my  fault,  that  you 
have  been  afflicted  so  strangely." 


"  Strangely  indeed !  "  said  the  gen- 
eral, resuming  his  good  temper;  "and  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  no  right  to  be 
offended  with  your  lordship  for  treating 
me  like  what  1  used  to  think  myself — 
a  man  of  some  firmness  and  courage. 
But  I  see  my  post  horses  are  arrived,  and 
I  must  not  detain  your  lordship  from 
your  amusement." 

"  Nay,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord 
Woodville ;  "  since  you  cannot  stay  with 
us  another  day — which,  indeed,  I  can  no 
longer  urge — give  me  at  least  half  an 
hour  more.  You  used  to  love  pictures, 
and  I  have  a  gallery  of  portraits,  some 
of  them  by  Vandyke,  representing  an- 
cestry to  whom  this  property  and  castle 
formerly  belonged.  I  think  that  several 
of  them  will  strike  you  as  possessing 
merit." 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, though  somewhat  unwillingly.  It 
was  evident  he  was  not  to  breathe  freely 
or  at  ease  till  he  left  Woodville  Castle 
far  behind  him.  He  could  not  refuse 
his  friend's  invitation,  however;  and  the 
less  so,  that  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  peevishness  which  he  had  displayed 
toward  his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  general,  therefore,  followed  Lord 
Woodville  through  several  rooms,  into  a 
long  gallery  hung  with  pictures,  which 
the  latter  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  telling 
the  names,  and  giving  some  account  of 
the  personages  whose  portraits  presented 
themselves  in  progression. 

General  Browne  was  but  little  inter- 
ested in  the  details  which  these  accounts 
conveyed  to  him.  They  were,  indeed,  of 
the  kind  which  are  usually  found  in  an 
old  family  gallery.  Here  was  a  cavalier 
who  had  ruined  the  estate  in  the  royal 
cause ;  there,  a  fine  lady  who  had  rein- 
stated it  by  contracting  a  match  with  a 
wealthy  Roundhead.  There  hung  a  gal- 
lant who  had  been  in  danger  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  exiled  Court  at  Saint 
Germain's ;  here,  one  who  had  taken 
arms  for  William  at  the  Revolution ;  and 
there,  a  third  that  h^d  thrown  his  weight 
alternately  into  the  scale  of  Whig  and 
Tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming 
these  words  into  his  guest's  ear,  "  against 
the  stomach  of  his  sense,"  they  gained 
the  middle  of  the  gallery,  when  he  be- 
held General  Browne  suddenly  start  and 
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assume  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed  with  fear,  as  his  eyes 
were  caught  and  suddenly  riveted  by  a 
portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a  sacque,  the 
fashionable  dress  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

"  There  she  is ! "  he  exclaimed ; 
"  there  she  is,  in  form  and  features, 
though  inferior  in  demoniac  expression 
to  the  hag  that  visited  me  last  night !  " 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  young 
nobleman,  "  there  can  remain  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your 
apparition.  That  is  the  picture  of  a 
wretched  ancestress  of  mine,  of  whose 
crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  is 
recorded  in  a  family  history  in  my  char- 
ter-chest. The  recital  of  them  would  be 
too  horrible ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in 


yon  fatal  apartment  incest  and  unnatu- 
ral murder  were  committed.  I  will  re- 
store it  to  the  solitude  to  which  the  bet- 
ter judgment  of  those  who  preceded  me 
had  consigned  it ;  and  never  shall  any 
one,  so  long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  be  ex- 
posed to  a  repetition  of  the  supernatural 
horrors  which  could  shake  such  courage 
as  yours." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with 
such  glee,  parted  in  a  very  different 
mood ;  Lord  Woodville  to  command  the 
Tapestried  Chamber  to  be  unmantled 
and  the  door  built  up,  and  General 
Browne  to  seek  in  some  less  beautiful 
country,  and  with  some  less  dignified 
friend,  forgetfulness  of  the  painful 
night  which  he  had  passed  in  Woodville 
Castle. 


THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  MAID. 


THE  following  truthful  and  touching 
history  of  an  old  maid,  dating 
from  about  1843,  is  one  of  the 
briefest,  yet  at  the  same  time  most  com- 
plete, records  of  human  experience  in 
print.  Those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines  will  have  full  sympathy  for  the 
author  of  it,  who  seems  to  have  found 
that  though  marriage  may  prove  a  fail- 
ure, abstention  from  matrimony  does  not 
bring  happiness : 

At  fifteen  years,  anxious  for  coming  out. 

Sixteen,  began  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
tender  passion. 

Seventeen,  talked  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and 
disinterested  affection. 

Eighteen,  fancied  myself  in  love  with 
some  handsome  man  who  flattered  me. 

Nineteen,  was  a  little  more  difficult,  in 
consequence  of  being  noticed. 

Twenty,  commenced  to  be  fashionable 
and  dashing. 

Twenty-one,  still  more  confidence  in  my 
own  attractions,  and  expected  a  brilliant 
establishment. 

Twenty-two,  refused  a  good  offer  because 
he  was  not  a  man  of  fashion. 

Twenty-three,  flirted  with  every  young 
man  I  met. 

Twenty-four,  wondered  why  not  married. 

Twenty-five,  rather  more  circumspect  in 
conduct. 

Twenty-six,  began  to  think  a  large  for- 
tune not  quite  so  indispensable. 


Twenty-seven,  preferred  the  company  of 
rational  men. 

Twenty-eight,  wished  to  be  married  in  a 
quiet  way,  with  a  comfortable  home  and 
children. 

Twenty-nine,  almost  despaired  of  enter- 
ing the  marriage  state. 

Thirty,  was  rather  fearful  of  being  called 
an  old  maid. 

Thirty-one,  an  additional  love  of  self- 
adornment. 

Thirty-two,  professed  to  dislike  balls, 
finding  it  quite  difficult  to  secure  good 
partners. 

Thirty-three,  wondered  how  men  could 
leave  the  society  of  sensible  women  to  flirt 
with  chits. 

Thirty-four,  affected  good  humor  in  con- 
versation with  men. 

Thirty-five,  jealous  of  the  praises  of 
women. 

Thirty-six,  quarreled  with  friend  who 
had  been  lately  married. 

Tliirty-sevep.,  thought  myself  slighted  in 
company. 

Thirty-eight,  liked  talking  of  my  ac- 
quaintances who  are  married  unfortunately, 
and  found  endless  consolation  in  their 
misfortunes. 

Thirty-nine,    ill-nature    increased. 

Forty,  became  a  confirmed  scold. 

And  so  on  up  to  fifty,  when  the  lady 
sei;^ed  upon  lap-dogs,  and  talked  largely  of 
philanthropy.  After  that  age,  gray  hairs 
start  out  upon  the  temple,  and  "  old  lady  " 
becomes  the  tune — no  longer  old  maid. 


GRAVE,  GAY,  AND  EPIGRAMMATIC. 


COMPENSATION. 

TOO   LATE!"  he   shrieked— with  bul- 
ging eyes 
He  watched  the  train  pull  out — 
And,  overcome,  gave  vent  to  rage 
In  one  tremendous  shout. 

"We'd  caught  the  thing  in   plenty  time!" 

He  turned  around  and  said: 
"  But  for  the  hour  you  took  to  put 

That  hat  upon  your  head!  " 

"  I  know  it!  "  happily  smiled  his  wife; 

"  But  did  you  notice,  sweet, 
How  everybody  rubbered  'round 

When  we  came  down  the  street?  " 

New  York  World. 


EASTER  GOSSIP. 

DEY'S  done   had   chicken  at  her  house, 
It's  easy  tellin'  dat 
By  de  contentment  in  her  face 
An'  de  feathers  in  her  hat. 

Washington  Star. 


FAR  FROM  MARKET. 

SOON  after  the  Civil  War,  General  In- 
galls,  U.  S.  A.,  visited  a  friend  in  the 
South.  Taking  a  walk  one  morning  he 
met  a  boy  coming  up  from  the  river  with 
a  fine  string  of  fish. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  your  fish? " 
asked  the  general. 

"  Thirty  cents,"  was  the  reply. 

"Thirty  cents!"  repeated  the  general  in 
astonishment.  "  Why,  if  you  were  in  New 
York  you  could  get  three  dollars  for 
them." 

The  boy  looked  critically  at  the  officer 
for  a  moment  and  then  said,  scornfully: 

"  Yes,  suh;  en'  I  reckon  if  I  had  a  bucket 
of  water  in  hell  I  could  get  a  million  dol- 
lars  for  it." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


MOZART'S   MILITARY   MARCH. 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS  was  facetious 
when  the  Irish  ladies'  choir  of  Dub- 
lin called  on  him.  Turning  suddenly,  he 
asked : 

"  Which  one  of  you  is  the  oldest?  " 
None  claimed  the  honor  and  all  blushed. 
The   talk    drifted   around    to    Gilmore    and 


his  band,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  told  of 
how  Gilmore,  at  Coney  Island,  hearing  that 
the  cardinal  was  in  the  audience,  played 
"  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  and  how  it 
pleased  him. 

"  Gilmore,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  was  fa,- 
mous  for  his  playing  of  Mozart's  *  Twelfth 
Mass.'  Once  he  played  it  in  a  North  Car- 
olina town  and  next  day  the  local  paper 
announced  that  he  rendered  with  great  ef- 
fect Mozart's  '  Twelfth  Massachusetts.'  " 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


THE    BOSS. 

WHO  is  it,  when  the  people  rise 
And  make  the  welkin  ring  with  cries 
For  freedom,  sits  with  upturned  eyes? 
The  Boss. 

Who  is  it  makes  a  little  slate 
And  nominates  the  candidate — 
But  lets  the  people  pay  the  freight? 
The  Boss. 

Who  is  it,  after  all  the  noise 
Against  the  methods  he  employs 
Is  meekly  followed  by  the  boys? 
The  Boss. 

Who,  when  he  gets  alone  where  we 
That  boast  about  the  liberty 
We  have  can  neither  hear  nor  see 
Says:  "  Oh,  what  fools  these  mortals  be!  " 
The  Boss. 

Chicago    Times-Herald. 


CHANGES. 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  to-day. 
With  wildernesses  here. 
With  powder  in  his  gun,  the  man 
Went   out  and   got  the   deer. 

But  now  the  thing  is  somewhat  changed. 

And  on  another  plan; 
With  powder  on  her  cheeks  the  dear 

Goes  out  and  gets  the  man. 

Indianapolis   Sun. 


THE  SULTAN'S  THREAT. 

THE  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  the  man  who  is 
not  afraid.  He  imported  an  eighteen- 
thousand-dollar  uniform  from  Paris  for  the 
occasion  of  the  Taft  reception  not  long  ago 
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and  when  the  costume  came  he  refused  to 
pay  duty  on  it.  The  custom  authorities 
made  a  fuss  and  threatened  to  keep  the 
uniform. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Sultan,  "  keep 
your  old  uniform,  but  understand  that  I 
shall  wear  that  at  the  reception  or  noth- 
ing." The  horrified  of^cers  perceived  that 
he  meant  what  he  said  and  the  suit  was 
handed  over  in  silence. — Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune. 


Well,'  said  the  brother,  *  that  is  a  good 


sermon. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

ONLY  a  woman's  hair, 
Long,   delicate,   and   slender; 
Light  as  the  spider's  silken  lair, 
Soft  as  a  moonbeam  tender. 

One  that  some  hapless  swain 

Might  carry  as  a  token 
Of  her  he  loves,  yet  loves  in  vain, 

With  constancy  unbroken. 

For  such  as  this,  I  ween. 

Knights  dead  and  gone  have  battled; 
When  lance  met  lance  in  tourney  keen, 

And   sword  on   buckler  rattled. 

And  yet  it  makes  me  swear 

At  our  confounded  slavy; 
For  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  bear 

Such  relics   in   the  gravy! 

Pick-Me-Up. 


REED'S  WAY  OUT  OF  IT. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Thomas  B.  Reed  by 
neighbors  who  knew  him  in  his  child- 
hood to  the  efifect  that  once,  when  sent  to 
the  grocery  store  with  a  jug  for  vinegar, 
he  forgot  what  he  was  told  to  get,  and, 
when  asked  by  the  grocer  what  he  wanted, 
replied. 
"  Smell  of  the  jug,  and  give  me  a  quart." 

Boston   Herald. 


CAUSE    FOR   ALARM. 

nPHE  late  Dr.  Boardman  of  Philadelphia 
*■  used  to  relate  this  on  himself:  "  I 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  one  time, 
and  spoke  on  the  resurrection.  1  am  sure 
I  spoke  longer  than  was  my  custom. 

"  The  undertaker  was  a  man  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  as  the  afternoon  was  go- 
ing he  began  to  be  anxious  to  be  on  the 
way  to  the  cemetery.  He  finally  whispered 
to  one  of  my  members:  '  Does  your  minis- 
ter always  preach  as  long  as  that  at  a 
funeral?  ' 


Yes,'  said  the  undertaker,  '  the  sermon 
is  all  right,  and  I  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, but  I  am  afraid  if  he  does  not  stop 
pretty  soon  I  will  not  get  this  man  buried 
in   time.'  " — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A    CORRECTION. 

<nn  WAS  not  for  want  of  breath  he  died, 
^       But  rather  that  he  misapplied 
The  ample  breath  he  had,  I  wot. 
Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
He  witlessly  blew  out  the  light. 
The  gas  escaped;  the  man  did  not. 

New  York  World. 


WHEN  THE  BIG  STICK 

WOULDN'T 


DO. 


THE    following     anecdote     of     President 
Roosevelt's    youth    is    being    told    in 
England: 

When  Roosevelt  was  a  student  at  Har- 
vard he  was  required  to  recite  a  poem  in 
public  declamation.  He  got  as  far  as  a 
line  which   read: 

"  When    Greece   her   knees   in   suppliance 
bent," 
when   he   stuck   there. 
Again    he   repeated, 
"  When     Greece     her    knees  .... 
could  get  no  farther. 

The  teacher  waited  patiently,  finally  re- 
marking: 

"  Grease  her  knees  again,  Roosevelt,  then 
perhaps    she'll   go." 

Woman's  Home  Companion. 


but 


DESERVED    TO    LIVE. 

IN  a  rural  justice  court  in  Georgia  re- 
cently an  old  negro,  whose  testimony  had 
been  questioned,  said  in  his  ov/n  defense : 
"  Jedge,  I'm  a  good  man.  I  been  a-livin' 
roun'  heah  ten  years.  I  ain't  never  been 
lynched ;  en  de  only  horse  I  ever  stoled 
throwed  me  en  broke  my  two  legs !  " — 
Chicago  Daily  Neivs. 


SENATORIAL  COURTESY. 

"f  SUPPOSE  you  will  bow  to  the  will  of 
1  the  people,"  said  the  friend. 
"  Of  course  I  will,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum ;  "  Pll  bow  and  take  off  my  hat  all 
they  want  me  to.  As  long  as  there's  no 
chance  of  their  having  their  own  way  it's 
as  little  as  I  can  do  to  be  polite." — Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 


The  Nation's  Conscience  Fund. 


For  Ninety-five  Years  Persons  Who  Have  Succeeded  in  Defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment Have  Coined  Remorse  into  Gold  and  Sent  It  to  Uncle 
Sam,  Who  Has  Received  $400,000  in  This  Manner. 

An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


FOR  ninety-five  years  contributions 
from  penitent  people  throughout 
America  have  been  flowing  into 
the  government's  Conscience  Fund  at 
Washington.  The  first  contribution  of 
this  nature  was  received  in  1811,  during 
the  administration  of  Madison.  At  the 
first  of  this  year  the  sums  received  from 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  con- 
fessed that  they  had  defrauded  the  gov- 
ernment amounted  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the 
character  of  transgressions,  and  also  in 
the  sums  of  money  turned  in  to  the  Con- 
science Fund.  One  woman,  a  few  years 
ago,  sent  a  single  one-cent  stamp  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  explaining 
that  she  had  defrauded  the  government 
of  that  amount  of  postage.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  contribution  was  a  draft 
for  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  sent  to 
the  Conscience  Fund  by  an  American 
living   in    England. 

One  peculiarity  that  is  revealed  by  the 
letters  of  repentant  citizens  is  the  effort 
to  disguise  the  identity  of  the  writers. 
They  frequently  write  in  a  cramped,  un- 
natural style,  or  they  ''  print  "  the  letters 
as  children  do,  or  purposely  mis-spell 
words,  as  is  evident  when  wretched  or- 
thography is  done  in  handwriting  that  is 
itself  indicative  of  culture. 

All  these  efforts  are  unnecessary,  for 
the  United  States  government  does  not 
divulge  the  names  even  when,  occasion- 
ally, they  are  frankly  signed  by  the  con- 
science-stricken. To  enable  the  sender 
to  know  that  his  contribution  has 
reached  the  Conscience  Fund,  announce- 
ment of  the  amount  sent  and  the  nature 
of  the  confession  is  made  in  the  news- 


papers of  the  city  or  town  whence  the 
letter  was  mailed.  But  no  effort  is  made 
to  discover  the  identity  of  the  contribu- 
tor. 

Many  of  the  writers  are  women,  but 
they  do  not  send  so  much  money  to  the 
Conscience  Fund  as  the  men.  Their 
transgressions,  as  a  rule,  involve  small 
transactions.  The  largest  contributions 
come  from  smugglers.  The  remainder 
is  received  from  persons  who  have  used 
canceled  stamps,  or  who  have  sent  first- 
class  mail  under  third-class  rates,  or  per- 
sons who  have  actually  stolen  articles 
from  Government  buildings,  forts,  or 
reservations. 

Faith   in   Fellowmen  Awakened. 

A  curious  fact  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  many  of  these  penitents  is  that,  hav- 
ing become  awakened  to  a  sense  of  high 
ethics,  their  distrust  of  others  vanishes. 
This  is  not  a  universal  trait  among  the 
contributors  to  the  Conscience  Fund,  but 
there  have  been  many  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  it. 

The  Treasury  Department  receives 
daily  about  ten  thousand  letters.  One 
morning,  in  1905,  there  was  received  in 
the  mail  at  this  department  a  package 
in  manila  paper,  folded  to  resemble  an 
ordinary  of^cial-size  envelope.  It  bore 
several  two-cent  stamps,  but  no  more 
than  was  necessary  to  carry  it,  and  noth- 
ing whatever  to  indicate  its  contents.  It 
was  the  sort  of  package  which  might  be 
expected  to  contain  the  vouchers  of  some 
claimant  or  subordinate  official. 

When  the  contents  were  shaken  out, 
twelve  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money 
lay  on  the  desk  of  the  astonished  clerk. 
The   letter  accompanying  this   contribu- 
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tion  to  the  Conscience  Fund  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.    L.    M.    Shaw,    Secretary   of   the 
Treasury, 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  is  to  go  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  government.  Years  ago 
I  defrauded  the  government  of  money,  but 
have  returned  it  all,  and  now  am  paying 
fourfold,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard,  but  no  one  but  God  knows 
how  I  have  suffered  the  consequences,  and 
I  would  seek  to  do  a  bountiful  restoration. 
]\Iay  God  pardon  while  the  United  States 
government  is  benefited. 

That  letter  was  simply  signed  "  A 
Sinner,"  which  is  a  common  signature  to 
thes£  interesting  confessions. 

Of  an  entirely  different  turn  of  mind 
was  a  penitent  a  few  years  ago,  who  sent 
in  eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  Con- 
science Fund.  He  tore  the  bills  mak- 
ing up  this  sum  exactly  in  half,  and  sent 
the  first  instalment  to  the  keeper  of  the 
Conscience  Fund,  saying  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  acknowledge  its  receipt, 
he  would  forward  the  other  half.  True 
to  his  word,  upon  receipt  of  the  Federal 
acknowledgment,  he  mailed  the  neces- 
sary fragments  of  the  bills.  Pieced  to- 
gether, these  were,  of  course,  as  good  as 
gold,  and  the  Conscience  Fund  was 
materially  increased. 

To   His  Majesty,  the   President. 

While  the  contributions  and  the  inter- 
esting letters  connected  with  them  are 
the  source  of  some  merriment,  the  whole 
custom  and  institution  is  a  very  serious 
one  to  a  majority,  if  not  to  all,  the  peni- 
tents. Many  of  the  letters  reveal  a  con- 
dition of  poignant  remorse.  Some  of 
them  are  pathetic  in  the  genuineness  and 
simplicity  of  the  suffering  revealed. 

One  letter  that  deeply  impressed  the 
officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  was 
from  a  little  girl  fifteen  years  of  age.  It 
was  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  The  child's  letter  dis- 
closed intelligence  and  keen  regret  for 
using  two  canceled  postage  stamps.  The 
missive  read : 

To  His  Majesty,  President  Cleveland, 
Dear  President  : 

I  am  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  and  I 


thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  all. 
About  two  years  ago — as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  two  years — I  used  two 
postage  stamps  that  had  been  used  before 
on  letters,  perhaps  more  than  two  stamps, 
but  I  can  only  remember  of  doing  it  twice. 
I  did  not  realize  what  I  had  done  until  lately. 
My  mind  is  constantly  turned  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  of  it  night  and  day.  Now, 
dear  President,  will  you  please  forgive  me, 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  never  do  it  again? 
Enclosed  find  cost  of  three  stamps.  Please 
forgive  me,  for  I  was  then  but  thirteen 
years  old,  for  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  what 
I  have  done. 

From  One  of  Your  Subjects. 

That  was  from  a  child.  Here  is  a  let- 
ter from  a  woman  of  evident  cultivation. 
It  was  dated  at  Roanoke,  October  12, 
1905,  and  was  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     It  reads  : 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President, 

Enclosed  you  will  find  two  dollars,  which 
please  place  in  the  National  Treasury,  as  it 
should  be  there  by  rights.  Some  time  ago 
I  made  a  purchase  of  an  article  and  evaded 
paying  duty  when  the  custom-house  official 
came  around.  My  conscience  has  hurt  me 
sorely,  and  I  desire  to  pay  the  government, 
and  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  sending 
it  to  you.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  trouble 
you,  but  please  help  me  out  of  my  trouble 
by  giving  the  money  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  you 
will  have  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  one 
who  is  penitent. 

Prosperity   Stirs   the   Conscience. 

The  sincerity  displayed  in  all  the  let- 
ters is  unmistakable.  A  few  years  ago 
many  of  the  communications  revealed  a 
strong  religious  feeling.  During  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  contribu- 
tions have  been  increasing,  and  it  is  now 
the  opinion  of  some  officials  that  many 
of  these  penitents  have  long  been  anxious 
to  restore  "  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caisar's,"  but  that  they  waited  until  they 
were  better  able  to  do  so. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  wrote  from 
Kansas,  stating  that  thirty-six  years  be- 
fore he  bought  a  horse  from  army  de- 
serters, who  had  stolen  it  from  Fort 
Leavenworth.  He  paid  them  forty  dol- 
lars for  the  animal,  and  not  long  after- 
ward sold  it  for  the  same  sum.  He 
therefore  made  nothing  out  of  the  trans- 
action, but  the  fact  that  he  had  dealt  in 
a  contraband  horse  had  preyed  steadily, 
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he  said,  upon  his  conscience,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  generation  he  sent  forty 
dollars  to  the  Conscience  Fund. 

Just  how  much  smuggling  is  carried 
on  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation. 
Last  year  our  registered  imports  amoun- 
ted in  value  to  over  one  billion  dollars. 
The  dutiable  goods  amounted  to  consid- 
erably more  than  half  this  sum,  and  the 
duties  collected  aggregated  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million 
dollars. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1905  a  farmer  in 
Michigan  sent  in  thirty  dollars  as  the 
duty  which  he  should  have  paid  on  a 
horse  driven  across  the  Canadian  border 
from  Manitoba  a  number  of  years  ago. 
This  was  duly  credited  to  the  Conscience 
Fund,  and  nearly  a  month  later  a  second 
letter  was  received  from  the  same  peni- 
tent farmer,  saying  that  he  had  decided 
also  to  pay  duty  on  the  harness  (valued 
at  seven  dollars)  which  the  horse  wore 
and  the  buggy  (valued  at  ten  dollars) 
it  hauled  on  the  occasion  of  its  journey 
across  the  border  from  Manitoba.  In  the 
second  letter  he  enclosed  six  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  for  the  Conscience  Fund. 

When  John  G.  Carlisle  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  with  forty  dollars  enclosed : 

Dear  Sir  : 

Though  I  disapprove  as  heartily  as  you  of 
the  recent  tariff  laws,  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
every  honest  man  to  declare  fully  the  value 
of  articles  subject  to  the  same,  as  he  can 
only  avoid  doing  so  by  perjuring  himself. 
I  did  so  when  I  returned  from  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  which,  if 
examined,  would  have  involved  the  putting 
about  the  contents  of  my  trunk  to  the 
injury  of  my  property.  I  hope  that  you 
will  use  your  influence  to  have  the  present 
tariff  laws  changed.  I  hope  this  less  on 
account  of  economic  ignorance  which  they 
display  than  because  of  the  terrible  demoral- 
izations which  they  have  powerfully  aided 
to  bring  about. 

The   Shadow  of  the   Great   Hereafter. 

From  Pleasant  Lake,  North  Dakota, 
came  a  registered  letter  which  contained 
ten  dollars.  An  accompanying  note  was 
evidently  in  the  handwriting  of  a  very 
old  man.  He  added  the  pathetic  post- 
script : 

"  There  is  a  lot  more  due  in  the  near 
future.     All  of  us  become  honest  as  we 
15  s  B 


near  the  Great  Hereafter.  I  need  only 
sign  my  name  as  *  Conscience.'  " 

Collectors  of  customs  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  along  the 
Canadian  border,  frequently  receive 
sums  of  money  sent  to  them  anony- 
mously, with  the  request  that  they  be 
forwarded  to  the  Conscience  Fund  at 
Washington.  Some  of  these  officials 
state  that  passengers,  including  fashion- 
ably dressed  women,  come  hurriedly  into 
the  office  of  the  collector,  nervously  hand 
in  sums  of  money  to  relieve  their  con- 
science, and  depart  without  any  explana- 
tion other  than  at  some  previous  time 
they  have  smuggled  goods  into  the 
country. 

The  largest  sum,  briefly  referred  to 
above,  was  for  fourteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  fif- 
teen cents.  It  was  sent  to  the  Conscience 
Fund  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Bariff, 
Vicar  of  St.  Giles'  Church,  Cripplegate, 
London,  who  explained  that  the  sum 
was  entrusted  to  him  by  a  person  who 
declined  to  disclose  his  identity,  but  who 
said  that  he  had  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  that  amount  by  defrauding  the 
United    States    government. 

Some  of  the  penitents  confess  to  odd 
offenses.  A  Chicago  man  sent  one  dol- 
lar to  the  Conscience  Fund  with  the 
statement  that  years  before  he  had  taken 
a  small  apple-tree  from  the  government 
orchard  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  that  he 
now  wished  to  make  compensation  for  it. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Secretary  Shaw  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  West,  stating 
that  many  years  before  the  writer  had 
stolen  two  sheets  and  a  pillow-case  from 
an  Indian  school.  This  penitent  also 
sent  one  dollar  to  cover  the  value  of  the 
stolen  goods. 

Five   Cents    From    Kansas. 

During  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  McKinley,  a  Kansas  man  sent 
five  cents  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  be  added  to  the  Conscience  Fund. 
His  note  said : 

Enclosed  find  five  cents  which  I  wish  to 
refund,  as  I  used  a  canceled  stamp  when 
it  took  three  cents  to  send  a  letter.  One 
who   wishes   to  lead   a   Christian   life. 

Whether  large  or  small,  the  sums  sent 
to  the  Conscience  Fund  no  doubt  take  a 
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great  load  from  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
pentant ones.  The  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  typical  of  many.  It  was  written 
by  a  woman,  and  reads : 

Enclosed  please  find  three  dollars,  the 
amount  of  which  I  did  not  defraud  the 
government  of,  but  only  a  few  small  coins, 
but  I  will  send  more  to  give  peace  to  my 
tortured  conscience.  The  act  was  com- 
mitted in  childhood.  Remorse  has  taken 
hold  of  me,  and  I  cannot  rest.  Who  but 
God,  my  Heavenly  Father,  has  made  me  do 
this?  Oh,  that  I  may  feel  that  I  am  for- 
given, for  God,  my  Heavenly  Father,  knows 
I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  now.  Forgive 
me  for  withholding  my  name.  If  I  were 
face  to  face  with  you,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you,  but  I  have  other  reasons.  Pray 
for  me,  too.     May  God  bless  you  and  yours. 


Please  do  not  publish  this.  But,  still,  how 
am  I  ever  to  find  out  that  you  received  it? 
I  trust  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  it. 

Unhappy   Penitent. 
P.S. — Ezekiel  23d  chap.,  15th  verse. 

The  Conscience  Fund  is  presided  over 
by  E.  B.  Daskam,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Moneys.  All  these  quaint  and 
tragic  records  of  the  quickening  of  con- 
science in  America  are  carefully  filed 
away. 

While  a  separate  record  is  kept  of  the 
Conscience  Fund,  the  money  constituting 
it  is  placed  in  the  Government's  big 
vaults  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation's 
finances.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an 
act  of  Congress  be  passed  setting  aside 
this  particular  fund  for  some  national 
benevolence. 


HOCH,  DER  GOVERNOR  OF  KANSAS. 

Taken  to  Task  by  a  Recalcitrant  Legislature  Because  He  Said  "  Set  'Em  Up,"  He  Talks 
of  Things  That  May  Happen  on  Resunedlion  Morn. 


GOVERNOR  EDWARD  WALLIS 
HOCH,  of  Kansas,  is  a  big  man, 
with  a  slow  manner  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  Born  fifty-seven  years 
ago  in  Kentucky,  as  soon  as  he  had  grad- 
uated from  a  freshwater  college  he 
moved  westward.  At  twenty-five  he 
found  himself  editor  and  proprietor  of 
a  country  weekly  in  Kansas ;  and  the 
step  from  journalism  to  politics  proved 
an  easy  one. 

When  Hoch  talks  about  "  trust-bust- 
ing "  legislation  he  speaks  quietly  and 
seriously,  with  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence. At  other  times  he  is  capable  of 
enlivening  the  dull  routine  of  official 
work  with  a  touch  of  unconventional 
pleasantry.  During  the  recent  legislative 
eruption  at  Topeka  one  of  the  more  im- 
petuous representatives  introduced  a  bill 
which  had  already  been  passed.  The 
Governor  vetoed  it,  remarking  that  it  was 
up  to  the  representative  to  *'  set  'em  up." 

A  member  of  the  opposition,  thinking 
that  this  was  a  dangerous  expression  for 
the  Governor  of  a  prohibition  State  to 
use,  had  a  resolution  adopted  calling 
on  the  Governor  to  explain,  (jovernor 
Hoch  was  extremely  busy,  but  he  disen- 
tangled his  signing  hand   from   the  pile 


of  bills  before  him  long  enough  to  dash 
off  the  following  reply: 

To  the  Senate — I  am  in  receipt  of  Senate 
Resolution  No.  40,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Atchison  County,  requesting  me 
to  explain  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  set 
'em  up,"  as  used  in  my  veto  message  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  341.  This  expression,  used 
playfully,  and  without  having  any  particular 
meaning,  and  possibly  hardly  comporting 
with  the  dignity  of  your  body,  seems  to  have 
had,  if  not  a  good,  at  least  an  unexpected 
effect,  in  that  it  has  caused  the  emaciated 
corpse  of  the  Kansas  Democracy  to  take 
on  the  semblance  of  life  and  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

The  belief  in  miracles  is  here  strength- 
ened by  absolute  proof,  showing  that  the 
proper  call  will  restore  animation  to  the 
dead.  If  the  Angel  Gabriel,  standing  with 
one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea,  were  to 
blow  such  a  blast  from  his  trumpet  that  the 
mountains  should  rock  to  their  bases,  the 
Democratic  party  of  Kansas  would  probably 
sleep  on  undisturbed,  but  if  he  were  even 
to  whisper  the  magic  words  "  set  'em  up," 
the  grave  of  this  moribund  organization 
would  give  up  its  dead,  and  from  the  en- 
tire aggregation,  headed  by  the  talented 
and  handsome  Senator  from  Atchison, 
would  come  the  answer  in  swelling  chorus, 
"  We  will  take  the  same." 

E.    W.    HocH,    Governor. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  THINGS. 


Curious  Letters  That  Enliven  the  Prosaic  Records  of  the  United  States  Post- 
Office  Department — The  Human  Nose  as  a  Sign-Board  of  Character — 
The  Origin  of  Lynch  Law — Amusing  Extracts  From  Old-Time  News- 
papers— The  First  Self-Made  American — The  Comparative  Longevity  of 
Various  Callings — With  Other  Interesting  Items  From  Many  Sources. 


HUMOROUS  SIDE  OF 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


ILLITERACY     OF     RURAL     OFFICIALS. 


Fourth-Class        Postmasters        Sometimes 

Write    Queer    Letters,    Telling    Tiieir 

Troubles    to    the    Department. 


THE  eagerness  with  which  fourth- 
class  postmasterships  are  sought 
seems  strange  when  one  remem- 
bers that  the  salaries  are  small  and  the 
duties  often  exacting.  No  fourth-class 
postmaster  receives  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  More  than  half  of 
them  receive  less  than  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year ;  fourteen  thousand  receive  less 
than  fifty  dollars  a  year;  and  hundreds 
of  them  receive  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a 
year- 
Henry  A.  Castle,  former  auditor  for 
the  Post-Office  Department,  recently 
contributed  to  the  Sunday  Magazine  an 
article  filled  with  curious  information 
concerning  the  fourth-class  postmaster 
and  his  idiosyncrasies.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  facetious  letter  from  an  Illi- 
nois postmaster  who  for  some  time  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  resign : 

But  anyhow,  this  time  I  am  unanimously 
through  fiddling  about  it,  and  this  here 
'leventh  and  last  resignation  of  mine  has 
got  to  be  accepted,  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  Along  about  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon  a  passel  of  our  best  citizens  in- 
formed me  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  if 
I  wasn't  up  and  gone  by  midnight  they 
'lowed  to  tar  and  feather  and  rail-ride  me 
out  of  our  law-abidin'  little  city,  for  a  small 
matter  that  it  ain't  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  details  at  present;  and  a  spell  ago  a 


friend  let  me  know  that  they  had  recon- 
sidered to  the  extent  of  decidin'  to  make 
it  nine  o'clock  instead  of  midnight,  and 
were  already  a-bilin'  of  the  tar. 

So    you    can    see    for   yourself   that    it   is 
high   time   for   me   to   step   down   and   out. 
No  more  at  present  from 
Yours  truly, 

T.  J.  Wackerback. 

P.  S. — It's  eight-forty-two  right  now,  and 
I'm  gone. 

An  Arkansas  postmaster  expressed  as 
follows  his  delight  in  his  appointment : 

I  feel  honored,  as  in  duty  bound,  by  my 
appointment,  and  am  glad  to  know  the 
salary  is  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore, 
namely,  nothing  a  year;  for  I'd  hate  like 
thunder  to  pay  anything. 

Illiteracy  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
postmasters.  Mr.  Castle  quotes  a  letter 
from  a  Southern  ex-postmaster,  presum- 
ably a  negro : 

P.  M.  generall  Sir,  I  have  a  complaint 
against  the  citty  of  gilead  the  police  crip- 
pled me.  In  1901  committ  no  offense  and 
the  city  fathers  there  humbugged  me,  and 
drove  me  out  of  town  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Christ,  moses,  and  the  profets,  and  all 
nations,  tribes,  and  clans. 

So  i  pray  you  to  lift  your  finger  and  do 
something  about  it,  i  want  to  get  paid  for 
my  property.  I  was  up  in  tenicee  to  beg  the 
price  of  a  suit  of  clows  but  i  am  back  now 
and  want  them  to  settle  that  claim  with  me. 

P.  S. — i  tried  to  get  before  the  last  Con- 
gris  and  i  got  in  the  workhouse. 

And  again,  here  is  a  letter  from  a 
local  official  who  dreads  the  invasion  of 
rural  free  delivery: 

Poastmaster  General,  Sir  as  this  Tock 
of  Rheual  free  Delivery  has  Got  up  heare 
and  so  many  is  Dissathisfide  is  the  cause 
of   the    Patrishon    Being    sent    you    and    if 
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you  will  Nodes,  you  will  See  that  Several 
Names  Appear  on  Boath  Patrishons  and 
About  Nine  out  of  Every  Ten  that  Assign 
for  Rheual  Free  Delivery  Mail  Surves  is 
Dissathisfide  and  doant  want  hit  and  Ses 
they  wars  Fool  and  Lyde  in  to  sign  the 
Patrishon  for  Rheual  Free  Delivery. 

The  ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  these 
postmasters  is  not  typical.  The  cases  are 
really  exceptional.  Yet  there  are  many 
official  eccentricities.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  old  story  of  postmasters  who 
persistently  peruse  private  postal  cards — 
and  this  propensity  is  so  common,  or  is 
supposed  to  be  so  common,  that  it  has 
even  been  celebrated  in  verse : 

In  a  village  post-office  Miss   Peek 
Had  a  job  at  six  dollars  a  week; 

But  she  near  had  a  fit 

And  threatened  to  quit 
When  a  postal  came  written  in  Greek. 


A  MAN'S  CHARACTER 

IS  AS  HIS  NOSE  IS. 


SIZE    AND    SHAPE    ARE    SIGNIFICANT. 


He    Who    Knows    His    Nose    May   Quickly 

Determine    Whether    His    Traits    Are 

Those   of   Greatness   or   Mediocrity. 


THE  nose,  according  to  physiogno- 
mists, is  one  of  the  most  important 
features.  It  tells  its  story  of 
character  like  the  eye  and  the  mouth. 
Its  size  and  its  shape  have  their  signifi- 
cance. Studying  the  faces  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  past  history  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  of  the  language  of 
noses  has  been  made : 

The  Roman  nose  denotes  a  propensity  for 
adventure. 

A  wide  nose  with  open  nostrils  is  a  mark 
of  great  sensuality. 

A  cleft  nose  shows  benevolence ;  it  was 
the  nose  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

A  straight  nose  denotes  a  just,  serious, 
fine,   judicious,   and   energetic    mind. 

The  curved,  fleshy  nose  is  a  mark  of 
domination  and  cruelty;  Catharine  de' 
Medici  and  Elizabeth  of  England  had  noses 
of  this  kind. 

The  curved,  thin  nose  is  a  mark  of  a 
brilliant  mind,  but  vain,  and  disposed  to 
be  ironical ;  it  is  the  nose  of  a  dreamer,  a 
poet,  or  a  critic. 


It  is  desirable  that  the  nose  should  be  as 
long  as  possible,  this  being  a  sign  of  power 
and  genius;  for  instance,  Napoleon  and 
Caesar  had  long  noses. 

If  the  line  of  the  nose  be  reentrant — that 
is,  if  the  nose  is  turned  up — it  denotes  that 
its  owner  has  a  weak  mind,  sometimes 
coarse,  and  generally  playful,  pleasant,  or 
frolicsome. 

SUPPOSED  ORIGIN  OF 

AMERICAN  LYNCH  LAW. 


ROUGH     JUSTICE     IN     OLD    VIRGINIA. 


The     Phrase     Probably    Arose    from    the 
Adn^.inistration  of  Off-Hand  Judg- 
ments of   a   Colonial    Planter. 


THE  application  of  summary  punish- 
ment without  authority  of  law  is 
known   in   our   country   as   Lynch 
law.     The  origin  of  the  term  is  some- 
what obscure.     Here  is  one  explanation : 

Lynch  law  takes  its  name  from  the  stern 
and  summary  act  of  one  James  Lynch  Fitz- 
Stephen,  a  merchant  of  the  Irish  town  of 
Gal  way,  and,  in  1526,  its  mayor  or  warden. 
The  son  of  this  Lynch  Fitz-Stephen,  having 
committed  a  foul  murder,  his  father,  exer- 
cising his  authority  as  warden,  had  him 
arrested  and  brought  for  trial  before  him- 
self. 

The  father,  on  conviction,  Brutus-like, 
sentenced  the  son  to  death,  and  fearing  a 
rescue  from  the  prison,  caused  him  to  be 
brought  home  and  to  be  hanged  before  his 
own  door. 

More  or  less  apocryphal  is  this  story 
from  Ireland.  The  explanation  most 
generally  accepted  refers  the  term  back 
to  a  planter  who  lived  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Piedmont  country  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  time  his  district  was  the  western 
frontier,  and  having  no  law  of  its  own,  and 
being  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  controversies  were 
constantly  referred  to  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  impartiality,  whose  decisions  were 
regarded  as  final. 

Prominent  among  these  was  Charles 
Lynch.  His  awards  exhibited  so  much 
justice,  judgment,  and  impartiality,  that  he 
was  known  throughout  the  country  as  Judge 
Lynch. 

In  the  course  of  time  criminals  were 
brought  before  him,  and  he  awarded  such 
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punishment     as     he     considered     just     and 
proper. 

There  were  other  persons,  in  different 
districts,  who  acted  as  arbitrators,  and  who 
awarded  punishments ;  but  Judge  Lynch 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  consequently 
the  system  took  his  name,  and  was  called 
Lynch  law.  This  was  a  compliment  to  his 
integrity   and   high   character. 

In  England  Lynch  law  was  formerly 
called  Lydford  law.  In  Scotland  it  was 
known  as  Cowper  law. 


THE  SORT  OF  NEWS 

OUR  ANCESTORS  READ. 


GLEANINGS     FROM     OLD     JOURNALS. 


Runaway  Slaves  Delighted   Hearts  of  Ad- 
vertising   Managers,   and   Antics  of 
Militia    Excited    Applause. 


OLD  newspapers  make  good  reading 
— if  they  are  old  enough.  Like 
the .  deciphering  of  moss-covered 
epitaphs,  the  reading  of  journals  of 
other  days  gives  rise  to  reflections  that 
mingle  the  sweet  with  the  sad.  It  shows 
plainly  that  time  does  not  alter  human 
nature,  much  as  customs  may  change. 

The  American  Weekly  Mercury  was 
formerly  published  in  Philadelphia.  An 
examination  of  the  issue  for  November 
29,  1722,  brings  to  light  this  interesting 
advertisement : 

Run  away  from  Ezekiel  Balding  of 
Hempstead  on  Long-Island,  one  Indian 
Man  Slave,  named  Dick,  of  Middle  Stature 
and  of  a  smiling  Countenance.  He  speaks 
English  pretty  well,  and  no  other  Language. 
He  can  read.  He  has  a  big  nose,  and  has 
white  scratches  on  his  Arm,  and  a  blue  spot 
on  the  Inside  of  one  of  his  Wrists,  and  a 
little  above  his  Shirt  wrist-bands.  He  run 
away  about  the  Beginning  of  September, 
and  had  a  homespun  Shirt  and  a  dark 
coloured  Drugget  Coat.  We  have  been 
informed,  that  he  intended  to  get  into 
Indian-habit.  Others  tell,  that  he  has  said 
he  would  go  towards  New  London  and 
Rhode-Island,  and  so  to  Sea. 

Whoever  can  take  up  the  said  Indian 
Man,  and  secure  him,  and  give  Notice  to 
his  Master  so  that  he  can  be  had  again 
shall  have  Three  Pounds  Reward,  besides 
reasonable  Charges. 


Whether  Dick  was  ever  caught  may 
never  be  known,  for  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  deep  impression  on  history, 
though  his  "  smiling  Countenance "  is 
here  immortalized. 

Another  Indian  receives  mention  for 
another  reason  in  the  issue  for  September 
2,   1723,  the  item  coming  from  Boston: 

On  Monday  Night  last  at  Judge  Sewall's, 
and  the  Night  following  at  Judge  Dudley's, 
was  entertained  one  of  the  oldest  Indians 
in  New-England;  John  Quittamog,  living 
in  the  Nipmug  Countrey,  near  Woodstock. 
He  is  reckoned  to  be  above  One  Hundred 
and  Twelve  Years  old.  The  English  In- 
habitants of  Woodstock  remember  him  as 
a  very  old  Man  for  near  Forty  Years  past, 
and  that  he  has  all  along  affirmed  and  which 
he  still  affirms,  that  he  was  at  Boston  when 
the  English  first  arrived;  and  when  there 
was  but  One  Cellar  in  the  Place,  and  that 
near  the  Common,  and  then  brought  down 
a  Bushel  and  a  half  of  Corn  upon  his  Back. 
He  says  that  the  Massachusetts  Indians 
sent  up  word  to  the  Nipmugs,  that  if  they 
had  any  Corn  to  spare  the  English  wanted 
it,  and  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to 
bring  some  of  it  down.  He  is  now  in  good 
Health,  and  has  his  Understanding  and 
Memory  very  entire,  considering  his  great 
Age,  and  is  capable  of  Traveling  on  Foot 
Ten  Miles  in  a  Day. 

The  year  1723  seems  nearly  as  far 
back  to  us  as  the  year  in  which  the 
English  first  settled  on  Boston  Harbor. 
But  Judge  Sewall  and  Judge  Dudley 
and  their  friends  considered  John  Quit- 
tamog as  interesting  as  w^e  should  con- 
sider a  man,  still  living,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  duel  between  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr. 

The  genial  "  neighborhood  note " 
style  of  journalism  is  in  evidence  in  this 
item  from  Boston  in  the  issue  for  No- 
vember 20,   1721  : 

We  hear  from  Amesbury,  That  the  gen- 
erous and  charitable  Captain  of  that  Place, 
Lately  warned  his  Company  to  appear  at 
the  Place  of  Parade,  well  armed  with  their 
Axes  instead  of  their  Firelocks ;  after  which 
he  marched  them  into  the  Woods,  where 
(with  invincible  Courage)  they  slew  as 
many  Trees  as  made  30  Cord  of  Wood,  and 
carted  it  to  the  Water  side,  in  order  to  be 
brought  hither,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
of  this  Place. 

The  man  who  inserted  the  following 
notice  was  manifestly  in  earnest : 

Whereas      Mathew     Burne     of     Chester 
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County  served  John  Camm  two  Years 
(that  is  ten  or  twelve  months)  at  Stocking 
weaving  and  other  work,  during  which  time 
John  Camms  Stockings  bore  many  Reflec- 
tions and  now  the  said  Mathew  Burne  goes 
about  Selhng  Stockings  in  John  Camms 
name  as  though  they  were  his  make,  which 
is  false  and  not  True. 

For  incoherence  Mr.  Camm's  English 
is  a  match  for  the  printed  request  which, 
within  a  few  years,  was  attached  to  the 
doors  of  a  hotel  at  Lexington,  Ky. : 
**  Guests  are  respectfully  requested,  if 
either  leaves  the  room  before  the  other 
is  up,  to  lock  and  bolt  the  door  again 
immediately  upon  his  departure." 


FIRST  SELF-MADE  MAN 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


WAS    INVENTOR    OF    THE    SEXTANT. 


Thomas  Godfrey  Got  a  Valuable   Idea  by 

Noting    the    Reflection    of   the    Sun 

from  a  Pail  of  Water. 


THOMAS  GODFREY  was  probably 
the  first  self-made  man  in  America. 
Born  in  1704,  he  died  in  1749.  He  was  a 
glazier  by  trade,  but  he  had  naturally  an  in- 
terest in  mathematics,  and  he  learned  Latin 
in  order  that  he  might  read  certain  scien- 
tific treatises. 

His  reputation  rests  on  an  improvement 
which  he  made  in  the  quadrant  of  John 
Davies.  What  Godfrey  really  did  was  to 
invent  the  sextant.  John  Hadley  also  in- 
vented a  sextant,  evidently  carrying  out 
a  suggestion  of  Newton's  which  was  found 
in  Sir  Isaac's  original  draft  among  Had- 
ley's  papers  after  his  death.  Godfrey  ante- 
dated Hadley  by  about  one  year,  but  for 
a  long  time  his  claims  were  not  recognized, 
and  Hadley  received  all  the  credit. 

How  the  humble  glazier  received  his 
first  inspiration  to  design  the  instrument 
of  so  great  use  to  mariners  is  an  interesting 
story.  One  day,  while  replacing  a  pane 
of  glass  in  a  window  of  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Arch  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  op- 
posite a  pump,  a  girl,  after  filling  her  pail, 
placed  it  upon  the  sidewalk.  Godfrey,  on 
turning  toward  it,  saw  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  window  on  which  he  had  been 
at  work,  into  the  bucket  of  water,  and  his 
philosophic  mind  seizing  upon  the  incident, 
was  thus  led  to  combine  the  plan  of  an 
instrument    by    which    he    could    draw    the 


sun  down  to  the  horizon,  b^  a  contrivance 
incomparably  superior  to  any  that  had  ever 
before  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining angular  measurements. 


EUROPEAN  MONARCHS 
WHO  SMOKE  TOBACCO. 


KING     EDWARD'S     BRIER-ROOT     PIPE. 


Almost    All    the    European    Monarchs    In- 
dulge  in  Cigars,   Pipes,  or  Cigarettes, 
Except   King   Oscar  of  Sweden. 


KING  JAMES  I  of  England,  that 
"  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,"  was 
a  monarch  who  inveighed  against  the 
"  Virginia  weed  "  in  vain.  His  "  Counter- 
blast Against  Tobacco "  was  a  famous 
book  in  its  day.  Yet  to-day  there  is  scarcely 
a  king  in  Europe  who  does  not  smoke.  The 
Paris  Figaro  has  collected  statistics  as  to 
smoking  by  royalty,  and  the  Literary  Digest 
translates  the   item : 

The  King  of  England  almost  always  has 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  but  when  with  his 
intimate  friends  he  puffs  a  short  brier-root 
pipe.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  for- 
bidden by  his  physicians  to  touch  tobacco, 
but  sometimes  he  lights  a  cigarette  and 
throws  it  away  when  half  smoked.  King 
Carlos  smokes  superb  cigars,  golden-brown 
and  fragrant,  and  of  Portuguese  make. 

Alphonso  Xni  prefers  cigarettes  to  ci- 
gars, and  Nicholas  II  consumes  daily  about 
thirty  cigarettes  of  the  Russian  variety. 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  spite  of  his 
advanced  age,  smokes  a  pipe  from  morning 
to  night,  and  King  Leopold  smokes  about 
twelve  cigars  a  day. 

Victor  Emanuel  III  smokes  very  little, 
and  is  satisfied  with  a  few  cigarettes  daily, 
but  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  does  not  use  to- 
bacco at  all. 


MAN'S  LIFE  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  HIS  VOCATION. 


SOME      LONG-LIVED      PROFESSIONS. 


IVIusicai    Composers    and    Men    of    Letters 

Are   Shown   to    Be   the    Most   Likely 

to  Reach  a  Sound  Old  Age. 


THE    Psalmist's    "  threescore   years    and 
ten  "   are  not  the  average  man's   life, 
but    are    named    as    the    average    limit    of 
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those  who  arrived  at  a  normal  old  age. 
The  average  life  of  men  in  various  occupa- 
tions appears  in  the  appended  table: 


Years. 
Rural  laborers. 45. 32 
Carpenters  ..,.45.28 
Domestics     ....42.03 

Bakers  4192 

Weavers 41  92 

Shoemakers    ...40.8 

Tailors 39.40 

Hatters 38.91 


Years. 
Stone  masons  .  .38.19 

Plumbers   38.18 

Mill  operatives  .38.09 
Blacksmiths  ...37.96 
Bricklayers    .... 37.70 

Printers 36.66 

Clerks   34-99 

Av.  population  .39.88 


The  figures  just  given  cover  most  classes 
of  non-professional  work.  Musical  com- 
posers, however,  are  said  to  live  longer 
than  persons  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
in  proof  of  which  this  eminent  list  has  been 
prepared: 


Auber   89 

Monsigny    87 

Verdi   87 

Cherubini     81 

Rameau    81 

Haydn 77 

Spontini   76 

Rossini   76 

Gounod   75 

Paisiello  75 


Salieri    74 

Handel   74 

Lesueur 74 

Gluck    7s 

Gade    73 

Piccinni    72 

Gretry    72 

Meyerbeer   72 

Saint-Saens    (liv- 
'  ing)     71 


RARE  WORKMANSHIP 

IN  OLD  TIMEPIECES. 


ILL-FATED      MARY'S      SKULL-WATCH. 


Book-shaped    Article    Made    for    Duke    of 

Pomerania   Is  a  Beautiful   Triumph  of 

Metal    Engraving    and    Design. 


TWO  of  the  most  elaborate  watches  that 
have  ever  been  constructed  belonged, 
the  one  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  other  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
watch  was  in  the  form  of  a  duck,  with  beau- 
tifully chased  feathers.  The  lower  part 
opened,  showing  a  face  of  silver,  with  an 
elaborate  gilt  design,  and  the  whole  was 
kept  in  a  case  of  brass,  covered  with  black 
leather  studded  with  knobs  of  silver. 

The  Scottish  queen's  watch  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  skull,  the  dial  being  introduced 
where  the  palate  should  have  been,  the 
works  being  in  the  mimic  brain  cavity.  A 
little  bell  struck  the  hours. 

One  of  the  choicest  rarities  of  the  Bernal 
collection  was  a  book-shaped  watch.  This 
curious  time  indicator  was  made  by  order 
of  Bogislaus  XIV,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  in 
the   time    of   Gustavus   Adolphus.      On    the 


face  of  the  book,  where  the  dial  of  the 
watch  is  set,  there  is  an  engraved  inscrip- 
tion of  the  duke,  and  his  titles  and  armo- 
rial bearings,  together  with  the  date,  1627. 
On  the  back  the  engravings  are  also  very 
finely  and  skilfully  executed,  among  them 
being  the  portraits  of  two  gentlemen  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  dial-plate  is  of 
silver,  chased  in  relief,  while  the  insides  are 
beautifully  chased  with  figures  of  birds  and 
foliage.  The  watch  has  two  separate  move- 
ments, and  a  large,  sweet-toned  bell.  At 
the  back,  over  the  bell,  the  metal  is  orna- 
mentally pierced  in  a  circle,  with  a  dragon 
and  other  devices,  while  the  sides  are 
pierced  and  engraved  with  a  complicated 
design  of  beautiful  scrollwork. 


THE  MONEY  KINGS 

OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


THEIR  RECORDS  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Antony  and  Caligula  Appear  to  Have  Been 

Leaders    in   the    Wanton    Expenditure 

of  Vast   Fortunes. 


THAT  the  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes 
was  as  possible  in  ancient  Rome,  which 
knew  neither  the  railroad  nor  Standard  Oil, 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States  to-day,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  that  has  been  compiled 
from  authoritative  historical   records. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  wealth  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia  and  John  D.  Rockefeller 
may  exceed  nearly  all  of  these  old-time 
hoards,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  as  spenders  of  enormous  fortunes 
Antony  and  Caligula  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Crassus's  landed  estate  was  val- 
ued   at $8,333,330 

His  house  was  valued  at 400,000 

Caecilius     Isidorus,    after     having 

lost   much,   left 5,235,800 

Demetrius,   a   freedman   of   Pom- 

pey,    was    worth 3,875,000 

Lentulus,  the  augur,  no  less  than  16,666,666 
Clodius,   who  was   slain  by   Milo, 

paid   for  his   house 700,000 

He  once  swallowed  a  pearl  worth         40,000 
Apicius  was  worth  more  than...     5,000,000 
He  poisoned  himself  after  he  had 
spent  in  his  kitchen  and  other- 
wise squandered  immense  sums 

to  the  amount  of 4,160,000 

The  establishment  belonging  to 
M.  Scaurus,  at  Tusculum,  was 
valued    at 4,150,000 
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Curio     contracted     debts     to     the 

amount   of    $2,500,000 

Alilo  contracted  one  debt  of 2,915,000 

Antony  owed  at  the  Ides  of 
March,  which  he  paid  before 
the  Calends  of  April 1,666,666 

Seneca  had  a   fortune  of 17,500,000 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death,  and 
Caligula  spent  in  less  than 
twelve    months 118,120,000 

Gifts  and  bribes  may  be  con- 
sidered   signs    of    great    riches : 

Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  Brutus,  with  a  pearl 
worth    200,000 

Paulus,  the  consul,  was  bribed  by 
Caesar  with  the  sum  of 292,000 


MACHINES  TAKE  JOBS 

OF  INSURANCE  AGENTS. 


THEY    ISSUE    POLICIES    IN    ENGLAND. 


Applicant  Drops  Coin   in  Slot,  Writes  His 

Name   Through   an   Opening,   and 

Then  Gets  the  Document. 


DO  nothing  by  human  labor  that  can 
be  done  by  machinery — that  is  the 
business   maxim    of   the   twentieth    century. 

No  man  is  sure  of  his  job  once  an  in- 
ventor gets  on  his  trail. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  said  that  noth- 
ing on  earth,  with  less  intelligence  than 
a  human  being,  could  set  type,  play  the 
piano,  add  figures,  or  tie  a  knot  in  a  piece 
of  binding-twine. 

The  inventors  said,  "  We  can  make  ma- 
chines of  wood  and  steel — machines  that 
have  no  brains  and  no  feeling,  that  can 
do  these  things,  and  do  them  better  than 
a  man." 

The  world  haw-hawed  at  the  silly  in- 
ventors, but  the  inventors  have  made  good. 
In  England,  to-day,  there  are  showing  us 
a  machine  that  can  hand  out  an  insurance 
policy,  properly   stamped  and   signed. 

The  machine,  which  defies  fraud,  looks 
like  a  clock.  When  the  applicant  drops 
his  coin  into  the  slot  he  pulls  forward  a 
handle,  when  out  drops  a  pencil,  already 
sharpened,  and  an  opening  is  disclosed 
through  which  the  signature  is  made. 
Then  the  client  pushes  back  the  handle 
and  simultaneously  the  space  closes  and 
an  insurance  policy  is  issued  through  an- 
other  slot. 

Against  the  signature  inside  the  machine 
is  printed  the  exact  date  and  the  time  to 
the   very    minute    when    the    policy   was   is- 


sued. If  the  insured  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent within  seven  days  he  applies  to  the 
insurance  company  for  his  weekly  allow- 
ance, and  if  his  name  is  on  the  register 
retained  by  the  machine  the  policy  is  paid. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

ARITHMETICAL  SIGNS. 


HOW  THEY  FIRST  CAME  TO  BE  USED. 


Prone    to    Short   Cuts   and   Abbreviations, 

Man    Has   Chopped   Words    Into 

Lines    and    Crosses. 


A  LITTLE  mark  or  sign,  used  in 
every-day  life  so  frequently  that 
its  users  concern  themselves  only 
with  its  necessary  meaning,  may  have  a 
very  elaborate  history — may  embalm 
much  tradition.  Take  the  English  sign 
for  a  pound — £.  How  many  persons 
have  stopped  to  inquire  as  to  its  mean- 
ing? £  stands  for  the  Latin  libra,  as 
**  d,"  used  to  indicate  the  pence,  stands 
for  the  Latin  denarius,  and  as  **  s,"  used 
to  indicate  the  shilling,  stands  for  the 
Latin  solidus. 

The  origin  of  arithmetical  signs  is  ex- 
plained as  follows : 

1.  The  sign  of  addition  ( -(- )  is  derived 
from  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  plus.  In 
making  the  capital  letter,  it  was  made  more 
and  more  carelessly,  until  the  top  part  of 
the  P  was  placed  near  the  center ;  and  hence 
the  plus  sign  was  finally  reached. 

2.  The  sign  of  subtraction  ( — )  was  de- 
rived from  the  word  minus.  The  word  was 
first  contracted  into  m  n  s,  with  a  horizontal 
line  above  to  indicate  the  contraction ;  then 
the  letters  were  omitted,  which  left  the 
short  line  — . 

3.  The  multiplication  sign  (x)  was  ob- 
tained by  changing  the  plus  sign  into  the 
letter  X.  This  was  done  because  multipli- 
cation is  a  short  method  of  addition. 

4.  Division  (h-)  was  formerly  indicated 
by  placing  the  dividend  above  a  horizontal 
and  the  divisor  below.  In  order  to  save 
space  in  printing,  the  dividend  was  placed 
to  the  left  and  the  divisor  to  the  right,  and 
a  dot  was  written  in  the  place  of  each. 

5.  The  radical  sign  (  ^)  was  derived  from 
the   initial   letter   of  the   word   radix. 

6.  The  sign  of  equality  (  =  )  was  first 
used  to  avoid  repeating  the  words  "  equal 
to  "  or  "  equals." 


HOUSEHOLD   GODS   IN   TRANSIT. 


Two  Lyrics  Which  Describe  Some  of  the  Vicissitudes  of  Those  Who  Seek  New  Dwellings 

and  Give  Employment  to  Furniture  Vans. 


FURTHERUPTOWN! 

TIRED   to   death,   but   walking   fast, 
Along    Broadway,     one    night,    there 
passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  a  pretty  nice 
Umbrella,  with  this  strange  device, 
"  Furtheruptown !  " 

His  anxious  eyes  and  weary  feet 
Hunted  the  houses  in  each  street; 
And  like  a  New  Year's  fish-horn  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Beyond,   the  spectral  street-lamp  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

"  Try   not   that   street,"   the   old   man   said; 
"  A  tenement-house  is  just  ahead — 
A  public  school  is  by  its  side"; 
Then  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

"  Oh,  stay,"  the  broker  said,  "  and  rest; 
This  brown-stone  house  will  suit  you  best." 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
Sadly  he  said,  "The  rent's  too  high"; 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

"  Beware  of  the  livery-stable's   smell. 
Beware   the   engine-house   as   well!  " 
This  was  the  agent's  last  good  night — 
A  voice  replied,  far  out  of  sight, 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  Central   Park  policeman   stared, 
Watching  the  gathering  sunbeams  I'lcre, 
A  voice  rang  through  the  startled  air, 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

By  following  up  the  unusual  sound, 
A  dying  traveler  they  found, 
Still  grasping  his  no  longer  nice 
Umbrella,  with   the   strange   device, 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 

There,  in  the  Reservoir,  they  say, 
"  Drownded "  but  beautiful  he  lay. 
While   somewhere  over  Bloomingdale 
A  voice  fell  like  a  rocket's  tail, 
"  Furtheruptown!  " 
1877.  New  York  Evening  Post. 


A    MOVING    BALLAD. 

YOU  must  wake  and  call  me  early,   call, 
me  early,  husband  dear, 
To-morrow'll    be   the    maddest   time    of   all 

the  round  New  Year; 
Of  all   the  circle   of  the  year  the  maddest, 

muddiest  day, 
For  to-morrow's  the  first  of  May,  my  love, 
to-morrow's  the  first  of  May. 

Be   sure   and  take   the   hammer   round — we 

shall  have  need  of  that; 
Save  all  the  paper  you  can  find — and  don't 

forget   the   cat. 
Don't   mix   the   pickles   and   preserves,   nor 

throw    th'    old    brooms    away. 
For  to-morrow's  the  first  of  May,  my  love, 

to-morrow's  the  first  of  May. 

And  oh!  tell  Bridget,  husband,  to  be  care- 
ful how   she  moves 

The  earthenware  and  crockery  and  other 
things  she  loves; 

And  if  upon  the  sidewalk  you  should  hear 
a   dreadful   crash, 

You'll  know  our  china  dinner-set  has  gone 
to  eternal  smash. 

Of  course,  some  common  things  will  break, 

some  costly  ones  perhaps; 
But  you  can't  expect  to  move,  you  know, 

without  a  few  mishaps. 
And    when    we've    got    the    moving    done, 

you'll  have  some  bills  to  pay, 
For  to-morrow's  the  first  of  May,  my  love, 

to-morrow's  the  first  of  May. 

The   night   winds   come   and   go,    my   dear, 

along  the  vacant  street, 
And   the   happy   stars   above   them    do   not 

seem   to  mean  to  cheat; 
But  to-morrow  it  will  be  sure  to  rain  the 

whole  of  the  livelong  day, 
For  to-morrow's  the  first  of  May,  my  love, 

to-morrow's  the  first  of  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call 
me  early,   husband  dear, 

To-morrow'll  be  the  maddest  time  of  all 
the  round   New   Year; 

To-morrow'll  be  of  all  the  year  the  mad- 
dest, muddiest  day, 

For  to-morrow's  the  first  of  May,  my  love, 
to-morrow's  the  first  of  May. 
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BROTHERS  TO  SISTERS. 


THREE  DEDICATIONS   IN   WHICH    FAMOUS   AUTHORS  GIVE 

ELOQUENT  EXPRESSION  TO  AFFECTION 

INSPIRED  BY   NOBLE  WOMEN. 

iHE  men  who  wrote  the  three  extracts  which  are 
given  here  represent  three  vividly  contrasted 
types.  Ernest  Renan  was  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
yet  witty,  cynical,  and  eloquent.  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  was  a  ]\Iassachusetts  Quaker  of 
rustic  manners  and  great  simplicity  of  life,  who 
viewed  Nature  with  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  a 
born  poet,  but  always  serious,  simple,  and  sin- 
cere. Eugene  Field  was  a  Chicago  journalist, 
full  of  irreverent  yVmerican  humor,  rollicking  and  sometimes  boisterous, 
although  he  too  had  a  vein  of  tenderness  in  his  nature  and  a  sympathy 
with  the  finer  things  of  life.  Yet  these  three  men  all  agreed  in  their 
affection  for  their  sisters.  Renan  wrote  of  his  sister  Henriette  that  '*  it 
was  she  who  exerted  the  strongest  influence  on  my  life,"  and  at  his 
death  he  left  a  little  volume  containing  his  reminiscences  of  her. 

It  is  evident  from  the  dedications  of  Whittier  and  Field  that  each 
felt  an  almost  equal  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sisters  with  whom  their 
early  years  were  spent  and  whose  affection  they  have  so  beautifully  com- 
memorated. 


RENAN'S   DEDICATION. 

(From  "  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Ernest  Renan.     Translated  by  C.  E.  Wilbour. 
Copyright  by  George  W.  Carhon,  1863.) 


TO  THE   PURE   SPIRIT  OF   MY  SISTER   HENRIETTE,  WHO 
DIED  AT  BYBLUS,  SEPT.  24,  1861. 

DO  you  remember,  from  your  rest  In  the  bosom  of  God,  those 
long  days  at  Ghazir,  where,  alone  with  you,  I  wrote  these 
pages,  inspired  by  the  scenes  we  had  just  traversed?  Silent 
by  my  side  you  read  every  leaf,  and  copied  it  as  soon  as  written, 
while  the  sea,  the  villages,  the  ravines,  the  mountains  were  spread 
out  at  our  feet. 

When  the  overwhelming  light  of  the  sun  had  given  place  to  the 
innumerable  army  of  stars,  your  fine  and  delicate  questions,  your 
discreet  doubts,  brought  me  back  to  the  sublime  object  of  our 
common  thoughts. 

One  day  you  told  me  you  should  love  this  book,  first,  because 
it  had  been  written  with  you,  and  also  because  it  pleased  you.  If 
sometimes  you  feared  for  it  the  narrow  judgments  of  frivolous  man, 
you  were  always  persuaded  that  spirits  truly  religious  would  be 
pleased  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sweet  meditations  Death  struck  us  both 
with  his  wing;  the  sleep  of  fever  seized  us  both  at  the  same  hour. 
I  woke  alone!  .  .  .  You  sleep  now  In  the  land  of  Adonis,  near 
the  holy  Byblus  and  the  sacred  waters  where  the  women  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  came  to  mingle  their  tears. 

Reveal  to  me,  O  my  good  genius,  to  me  whom  you  loved,  those 
truths  which  master  Death,  prevent  us  from  fearing,  and  make  us 
almost  love  it. 
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WHITTIER'S  TRIBUTE. 

(From  the  dedication  page  of  his  "  Home  Ballads.") 

CALL  the   old   time    back;    I    bring   these    lays 
To  thee  In  memory  of  the  summer  days, 
When,  by  our  native  streams  and  forestways, 


We  dream  them  over;  while  the  rivulets  made 
Songs  of  their  own,  and  the  great  pine  trees  laid 
On  warm  noon-lights  the  masses  of  their  shade. 

And  she  was  with  us,  living  o'er  again 

Her  life  in  ours,  despite  of  years  and  pain — 

The  Autumn's  brightness  after  latter  rain. 

Beautiful  in  her  holy  peace,  as  one 

Who  stands  at  evening,  when  the  work  is  done, 

Glorified  in  the  setting  of  the  sun! 

Her  memory  makes  our  common  landscape  seem 

Fairer  than  any  of  which  painters  dream — 

Lights  the   brown    hills  and   sings   in   every  stream. 

For  she  whose  speech  was  always  truth's  pure  gold 
Heard,  not  unpleased,  its  simple  legends  told, 
And  loved  with  us  the  beautiful  and  old. 


FIELD'S  APPRECIATION. 

(Dedication  to  His  Sister,  Mary  Field  French,  from  His  "  Little  Book  of  Western 

Verse."     Copyrighted,    1889,  by  Eugene  Field,  Published  by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 


A 


DYING  mother  gave  to  you 

Her  child  a  many  years  ago; 
How  In  your  gracious  love  he  grew. 

You    know,   dear,   patient   heart,   you   know. 


The  mother's  child  you  fostered  then 

Salutes  you   now  and   bids  you  take 
These  little  children  of  his  pen 
And  love  them  for  the  author's  sake. 

To  you  I  dedicate  this  book. 
And,  as  you  read  it  line  by  line, 

Upon  its  faults  as  kindly  look 
As  you  have  always  looked  on  mine. 

Tardy  the  offering  is  and  weak; 

Yet  were  I  happy  if  I  knew 
These  children  had  the  power  to  speak 

My  love  and  gratitude  to  you. 
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The  Personal  Character  of  the  Czar. 


By  frank  MARSHALL  WHITE. 


Trained  Observers  of  Men  Describe  the  Impressions  Made  Upon  Them  by  the 

Ruler  of  the  Russian  People,  But  No  Two  Agree  in  Their 

'Estimates  of  the  Man  Behind  the  Mask. 


Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


IN  the  present  crisis  in  Russia  the 
actual  character  of  the  Czar  is  a 
matter  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  since  he  is  one  of  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  predicting 
the  outcome  of  the  most  tremendous 
social  and  political  upheaval  of  the  time. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  person 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  rulers  of 
the  earth  is  through  the  public  prints  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  individuality  of 
any  one  of  the  reigning  monarchs, 
though  we  appraise  many  of  them  with 
confidence — if    not    with    accuracy. 

For  instance,  the  popular  conception 
of  Edward  of  England  is  that  of  an  af- 
fable gentleman,  with  a  fondness  for 
pageantry  and  show,  and  tastes  that  lead 
him  to  the  race-track  rather  than  to  the 
library.  Most  of  us  believe  William  of 
Germany  to  be  a  cocky  little  chap,  of 
tireless  energy,  who  makes  all  knowledge 
his  province  in  the  intervals  of  being 
photographed  and  changing  his  uni- 
forms, and  who  pays  personal  attention 
to  the  fireworks  that  invariably  illumine 
his  progress. 

We  consider  Oscar  of  Sweden  to  be 
a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  who  would 
rather  write  books  than  rule,  and  too 
modern  in  his  ideas  to  make  a  regal  fig- 
ure on  the  throne.  We  think  of  the  aged 
Emperor  of  Austria  as  a  pathetic  figure, 
a  man  of  naturally  kindly  disposition, 
after  a  long  life  into  which  has  entered 
almost  every  element  of  tragedy  and  un- 
happiness,  ending  his  career  an  object 
of  obloquy  to  many  of  his  subjects. 

A  pathetic  figure  also,  to  our  minds, 
is  young  yVlfonso  of  Spain,  upon  wliom 


are  visited  the  sins  of  his  fathers,  who 
was  born  literally  in  a  cabinet  meeting, 
and  in  all  the  twenty  years  of  his  life 
has  scarcely  been  out  of  sight  of  his 
mother  or  one  of  his  guardians,  and  who 
begged  in  vain  for  only  one  day  to  him- 
self, incognito,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Paris,  as  the  greatest  possible  boon. 
We  know  of  the  personal  attributes  of 
several  other  monarchs — that  Carlos  of 
Portugal  is  as  likely  as  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  meet  the  fate  of  Henry  I 
of  England;  that  Leopold  of  the 
Belgians  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  polite 
society;  that  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy 
is  a  serious  young  man  who  believes  that 
his  first  duty  is  to  his  country  instead  of 
to  himself. 

Mystery   Enshrouds  Czar  and  Sultan. 

With  the  foregoing  sovereigns  we  find 
evidence  as  to  their  habits  and  disposi- 
tion in  the  same  direction.  Of  the 
Czar,  however,  as  of  Abdul  Hamid 
of  Turkey — who  is  described  by  one 
set  of  biographers  as  a  high-minded 
and  scholarly  recluse,  and  by  others 
as  a  sodden  and  fear-shaken  sen- 
sualist— we  have  two  pictures  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other  in  almost  every 
particular.  It  may  prove  interesting, 
therefore,  under  existing  conditions,  to 
compare  some  recorded  impressions  of 
Nicholas  II,  as  made  by  him  upon  vari- 
ous persons  who  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  him. 

In  the  World  of  To- Day,  for  January, 
William  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  of  London,  one  of  the  ablest 
and   best-known  journalists  of  liis  time, 
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and  who  recently  had  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Czar,  writes  of  him  thus : 

The  question  as  to  his  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  facts  of  the  situation  with  which  he  has 
to  deal  is  one  upon  which  those  who  are 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  his  councils  can 
speak  with  authority.  It  is  one,  however, 
upon  which  those  who  have  never  heard 
him  speak  are  often  the  most  confident. 

I  can  speak  with  some  assurance  on  this 
matter,  although  it  is  one  on  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  speak  at  all.  But  I 
have  seen  many  men,  crowned  and  un- 
crowned, in  the  course  of  a  tolerably  long 
and  varied  journalistic  career.  I  have  had 
four  opportunities  of  talking  with  Nicholas 
II.  Altogether  I  have  spent  many  hours 
alone  with  him.  Our  conversation  never 
flagged.  It  did  not  turn  upon  the  weather, 
but  upon  serious  topics  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  which  I  was  intimately  concerned 
and  intensely  interested. 

Hence  I  have  at  least  had  ample  mate- 
rials for  forming  judgment,  and  few  people 
have  had  more  of  the  experience  of  contem- 
poraries necessary  to  compare  my  impres- 
sions. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
have  seldom  in  the  course  of  thirty  years 
met  any  man  so  quick  in  the  uptake,  so 
bright  in  his  mental  perception,  so  sympa- 
thetic in  his  understanding,  or  one  possess- 
ing a  wider  range  of  intellectual  interest. 

Neither  have  I  ever  met  any  one  man  or 
woman  who  impressed  me  more  with  the 
crystalline  sincerity  of  his  soul.  Of  his  per- 
sonal charm,  of  his  quick  sense  of  humor, 
of  the  genial  sense  of  good-fellowship  by 
which  he  puts  you  at  once  at  your  ease,  I  do 
not  need  to  speak. 

A    Former    Instructor's    Impression. 

Mr.  Stead's  view  partly  corroborates 
that  of  a  fellow-journalist,  Brayley 
Hodgetts,  who,  in  England,  is  consid- 
ered an  authority  on  Russian  affairs, 
having  received  his  earlier  education  in 
that  country  and  lived  there  many  years. 
Mr.  Hodgetts  wrote  of  the  Czar  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  just  before  the  war 
with  Japan,  as  follows : 

A  very  great  friend  of  mine  was  one  of 
his  instructors,  and  when  discussing  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence  the  character  of  his  im- 
perial pupil  I  never  once  heard  him  speak  of 
him  otherwise  than  in  the  language  of  sin- 
cere affection.  He  always  used  in  referring 
to  him  the  Russian  expression  oomnitza, 
meaning  that  he  was  wise  and  diligent. 

It  seems  that  he  always  showed  great 
application,  and  also  an  imperial  aptitude 
for  acquiring  knowledge ;  but,  above  all 
things,  what  struck  my  friend  most  was  his 


high  and  noble  sense  of  duty.  "  I  have  seen 
this  young  man,  with  his  pathetically  earnest 
face,  grow  up."  he  said.  "  When  the  time 
was  ripe  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Council,  a  sort  of  bureaucratic 
parliament  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
empire  and  the  various  higher  officials  and 
privy  councilors  debate  the  measures  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce.  In  this  assem- 
bly the  young  heir  apparent  early  mani- 
fested a  quiet  tact  and  wisdom  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  born  ruler  of  men." 

"  Nothing    Disconcerts    Him." 

Dr.  Dillon,  the  St.  Petersburg  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, who  visited  the  United  States 
last  summer  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  the  Portsmouth  peace  conference, 
telegraphed  to  his  paper  immediately 
after  "  Bloody  Sunday  "  in  January  of 
last  year: 

If  the  emperor  has  changed  his  place  of 
residence  several  times  of  late,  he  acted 
solely  out  of  consideration  for  others,  not 
from  any  sense  of  personal  insecurity.  It 
is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely calm  and  unmoved  as  he  was  after 
the  intelligence  had  arrived  that  ninety 
thousand  men  had  been  wounded  or  killed 
on  the  Sha  River. 

Nothing  disconcerts  his  majesty.  A 
person  who  has  spoken  with  him  several 
times  during  the  eventful  days  of  this  week 
assures  me  that  he  was  less  concerned,  less 
preoccupied,  on  Sunday  and  Monday  than 
was  General  Grant  or  Von  Moltke  before 
one  of  their  critical   engagements. 

Just  before  signing  to-day's  ukase  abolish- 
ing civil  powers  and  administration  and 
appointing  Trepoff  governor-general,  his 
majesty  was  whistling  a  lively  air  in  his 
apartments  in  the  palace. 

As  Seen  by  Two  American  Business  Men. 

One  of  New  York's  foremost  men  of 
affairs,  Charles  R.  Flint,  who  visited 
Russia  last  spring  with  a  view  to  making 
an  inquiry  into  the  industrial  possibili- 
ties of  the  country,  was  thus  quoted  in 
the  Herald  on  his  return  in  June  last : 

The  emperor  impressed  me  as  a  man 
of  extraordinarily  quick  perception  and  of 
broad  intelligence.  His  memory  also  is 
marvelous,  which  I  believe  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Romanoffs.  It  was  just  after 
it  had  become  generally  known  in  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  Czar  had  taken  an 
unalterable  stand  on  the  question  of  in- 
demnity, and  while  the  issue  of  peace  or 
the   continuation   of   the   war   was    hanging 
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in  the  balance,  that  I  was  accorded  an 
interview  with  him.  I  may  say  that  his 
imperial  poise,  his  kinglike  dignity,  in  this 
tremendous  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  em- 
pire, was  what  impressed  me  most. 

Lewis  Nixon,  who  has  recently  been 
in  Russia  constructing  torpedo-boats, 
and  who  talked  with  the  Czar  at  Tsar- 
koye-Selo  so  short  a  time  ago  as  last  De- 
cember, says  of  him,  according  to  the 
Sun  : 

His  majesty,  contrary  to  reports,  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  had  not  broken  down  at 
all  under  the  strain  of  recent  events  in 
Russia.  There  is  not  a  gray  hair  in  his 
head. 

Asked  by  the  reporter:  "  Did  the  Czar 
impress  you  as  a  man  of  great  strength 
of  character?"    Mr.    Nixon   replied: 

Well,  a  man  of  his  rank  and  power 
naturally  creates  a  great  impression  on 
one.  The  Czar  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
intelligence. 

Andrew  D.  White's  Somber  Picture. 

Not  every  one  who  has  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Czar 
names  him  but  to  praise,  however.  In 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine  just  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  Andrew  D.  White,  who 
as  minister  to  Russia  during  Har- 
rison's administration  saw  something 
of  the  Czar  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  says  of  him : 

I  was  told  by  a  person  who  had  known 
him  intimately  from  his  childhood  that, 
though  courteous,  his  main  characteristic 
was  an  absolute  indifference  to  all  persons 
and  things  about  him,  and  that  he  never 
showed  any  application  to  business  or  a 
spark  of  ambition  of  any  sort.  This  was 
confirmed  by  what  I  afterward  saw  of  him 
at  court. 

He  seemed  to  stand  about  listlessly, 
speaking  in  a  good-natured  way  to  this 
or  that  person  when  it  was  easier  than  not 
to  do  so,  but,  on  the  whole,  indifferent  to 
all  that  went  on  about  him.  After  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne,  one  of  the  ablest  judges 
in  Europe,  who  had  every  opportunity  to 
observe   him   closely,   said   to   me : 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  his  empire  or  of 
his  people ;  he  never  goes  out  of  his  house 
if  he  can  help  it." 

Referring  to  the  denationalization  of 
Finland,  in  the  same  article  Mr.  White 
says : 


It  is  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time. 
Former  emperors,  however  much  they  have 
wished  to  do  so,  have  not  dared  break  their 
oaths  to  Finland,  but  the  present  weakling 
sovereign,  in  his  indifference,  carelessness, 
and  absolute  unfitness  to  rule,  has  allowed 
the  dominant  reactionary  clique  about  him 
to  accomplish   its  own  good  pleasure. 

Scathing  Censure  From  Tolstoy. 

Nor  is  Mr.  White  alone  in  expressing 
an  uncomplimentary  opinion  of  the  Czar. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  Free  Age 
Press,  of  England,  last  August,  Count 
Tolstoy,  in  acquitting  his  emperor  of  the 
charge  of  bringing  about  the  war,  de- 
clares : 

About  Nicholas  II,  I  do  know  that  he  is 
a  most  commonplace  man,  standing  lower 
than  the  average  level,  coarsely  superstitious 
and  unenlightened,  and  therefore  who  could 
not  in  himself  possibly  be  the  cause  of  those 
events,  enormous  in  their  scope  and  con- 
sequence, which  are  now  taking  place  in 
the  Far  East.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
activity  of  millions  of  men  should  be 
directed  against  their  will  and  interest 
merely  because  this  is  desired  by  a  man 
in  every  respect  standing  lower  than  the 
intellectual  and  moral  level  of  all  those  who 
are  perishing  as  it  seems  by  his  will? 

Two  other  Russians,  both  anonymous 
— Tolstoy  being  the  only  man  in  Russia 
who  dares  openly  speak  his  mind  about 
the  throne  and  its  occupant — but  whose 
standing  is  guaranteed  by  the  publica- 
tions in  which  their  articles  appear,  have 
written  of  their  hereditary  ruler  in  much 
the  same  strain. 

The  first  of  these  articles  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Quarterly  Revieiv 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  au- 
thor, according  to  the  editor  of  the  re- 
view, being  "  a  Russian  official  of  high 
rank."  This  writer  devotes  several  pages 
to  a  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Czar  and 
his  entourage.     Of  Nicholas  he  says: 

Unsteady   and   Self-Complacent. 

Unsteady,  half-hearted,  self-complacent 
and  fickle,  he  changes  his  favorites  with 
his  fitful  moods,  allowing  a  band  of  casual, 
obscure,  and  dangerous  men  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  his  responsible  ministers, 
whose  recommendations  are  ignored,  whose 
warnings  are  disregarded,  and  whose  meas- 
ures for  the  defense  of  the  state  are  not 
only  baffled  but  resented  as  symptoms  of 
disobedience. 
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The  other  anonymous  article  appeared 
in  the  National  Review,  of  London,  last 
May.     The  author  of  it  says : 

The  leader  of  the  nation  during  this 
terrible  crisis  is  a  sickly  youth  of  arrested 
development  and  morbid  will,  whose  in- 
ability to  govern  might  pass  unnoticed  if 
he  would  but  allow  any  man  of  intellect 
or  will-power  to  grapple  with  the  warring 
elements.  This,  however,  he  refuses  to 
permit,  while  allotting  to  obscure  soldiers 
and  seaman,  tricksters  and  money-grabbers, 
a  share  of  the  supreme  power,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  nation. 

The  mental  and  moral  impotency  of  this 
well-intentioned  marplot,  who  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  even  experience,  unless 
ten  years  of  uniform  failure  could  impart 
it,  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  conver- 
sation in  town  and  country.  Even  the 
rough  and  ready  drosky  drivers  say  of  him 
that  he  has  been  thrust  among  rulers  like 
a  pestle  among  spoons. 

Yet  apprised  of  his  impotence  by  the 
"  boudoir  council,"  he  wishes  to  will,  and 
he  takes  the  volition  for  the  deed.  No 
occurrence,  no  event  makes  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Abroad,  our  armies 
may  be  scattered,  our  ships  sunk,  our 
credit  ruined;  he  is  serene  in  spite  of  all. 
At  home  the  whole  framework  of  society 
may  be  going  to  pieces;  Nicholas  sits  still 
and  fondly  annotates  state  papers,  a  very 
Narcissus  of  the  inkpot. 

Only  a  short  time  before  this  article 
appeared  the  Times  had  published  an 
interview,  obtained  by  its  Paris  corre- 
spondent with  '*  a  prominent  European 
diplomat  just  arrived  from  St.  Peters- 
burg," who  described  the  Czar  as  "  a 
little,  commonplace,  family  man,  never 
happier  than  when  playing  with  his  chil- 
dren in  their  nursery,  and  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  government." 

The  diplomat  added  that  the  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias  was  so  afraid  of 
the  present  Count  Witte  (who  was  then 
plain  monsieur)  that  he  trembled  when 
the  minister  came  into  his  presence. 

In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
Czar  from  the  mass  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence cited,  it  is  essential  to  consider 
the  relation  of  the  witnesses  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  their  testimony  is  likely  to  be 
prejudiced,  consciously  or  otherwise,  for 
or  against  him. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the 
first  place,  that  so  effective  are  the  arti- 


ficial adjuncts  that  lend  grandeur  to  the 
occupant  of  a  throne  it  sometimes  oc- 
curs that  a  visitor  unaccustomed  to  such 
environments  is  unable  to  retain  the  com- 
plete use  of  his  ordinary  faculties. 

The   Majesty  That   Hedges  a   King. 

That  is  to  say  that  it  is  often  difficult 
for  one  who  has  hitherto  pursued  the 
commonplace  routine  of  life,  on  accom- 
plishing the  protracted  and  arduous  ne-. 
gotiations  essential  to  obtain  access  to 
a  palace,  then  being  introduced  with 
pomp  and  ceremony  into  the  royal  pre- 
cincts and  attended  through  one  stately 
apartment  after  another  by  court  func- 
tionaries, themselves  of  high  rank  and 
distinguished  name,  to  realize,  on  being 
reverently  ushered  into  the  kingly  pres- 
ence, that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  mere 
human  like  himself — nay,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  is  the  superior  of  the 
royal  personage  in  all  that  constitutes 
real  worth. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  arro- 
gant Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  presence 
of  George  III,  his  inferior  in  everything 
that  was  not  superficial,  was  properly 
subdued;  and  that,  according  to  Bos- 
well,  the  incident  of  his  visit  to  royalty 
was  one  that  he  "  loved  to  relate  with  all 
its  circumstances  when  requested  by  his 
friends." 

Human  vanity  also  may  be  considered 
as  a  factor  in  the  value  of  the  testimony 
of  him  who  comes  forth  from  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  to  relate  his  experiences. 
Does  he  not  speak  ill  of  the  great  one 
who  has  given  him  an  audience,  the  list- 
ener's inference  is  that  the  visitor  has 
found  something  in  the  manner  of  his 
treatment  to  resent ;  whereas  he  who 
sounds  the  monarch's  praises  is  put 
down  as  having  met  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception. None  of  these  generalizations 
necessarily  apply  to  the  gentlemen  whose 
views  concerning  Nicholas  II  have  been 
quoted,  however. 

William    T.    Stead's    Opportunities. 

At  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  spite 
of  many  bitter  experiences,  Mr.  Stead 
is  still  a  man  of  many  enthusiasms.  He 
has  always  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  has  known  what  it  is  to 
suffer  for  them.  He  has  probably 
never,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  hon- 
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orable  journalistic  career,  sought  the 
popular  side  of  a  controversy;  indeed, 
during  the  Boer  war  he  was  one  of  a 
mere  handful  of  Englishmen  to  stand 
out  against  the  entire  nation. 

As  lie  himself  shows,  he  has  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  form  an  opinion 
of  Nicholas,  and  sufficient  experience  of 
men  to  make  that  opinion  valuable.  It 
may  be  recalled,  however,  that  after 
spending  an  hour  or  two  with  Richard 
Croker  during  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, when  that  eminent  politician  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  Mr.  Stead  de- 
scribed the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall  as  a 
benefactor  of  his  countrymen. 

No  one  would  think  of  accusing  Mr. 
Stead  of  wilful  misstatement,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  while  Mr.  Stead 
informs  us  that  the  interview  quoted 
from  is  the  fourth  he  has  had  with  the 
Russian  sovereign,  it  is  probable  that 
if  he  had  ventured  to  publish  anything 
detrimental  about  him  in  any  one  of 
them  that  one  would  have  been  the  last. 
And  access  to  a  reigning  monarch  is  a 
valuable  asset  to   any  journalist. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  is  a  different  type  of 
journalist  from  Mr.  Stead.  He  is  of 
the  school  which,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  invariably  treats  with  outward 
reverence  men  in  high  station.  More 
than  that,  an  article  like  Mr.  Hodgetts's 
appearing  in  a  journal  of  the  standing 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  might  secure 
for  its  author  any  degree  of  considera- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Hodgetts,  however,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  come  by  his  ideas  about  Nich- 
olas II  at  first  hand,  but  gives  an  in- 
structor of  the  young  emperor  as  his  au- 
thority ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  an  in- 
structor having  opinions  other  than  com- 
plimentary of  a  royal  pupil,  even  when 
we  get  down  to  the  tutors  of  the  princes 
of   the   cannibal    islands? 

Dr.  Dillon's  rather  involved  de- 
spatch to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  quoted 
above,  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  produced  under  some  sort  of  press- 
ure. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  his 
first  contribution  to  his  paper  after  his 
release  from  arrest  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  by  reason  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Maxim  Gorky  and  other  lib- 
erals with  whom  the  Russian  officials 
knew  him  to  be  in  sympathy.     If,  in  the 


circumstances.  Dr.  Dillon  allowed  his 
name  to  be  attached  to  a  telegram  dic- 
tated by  Trepoff  he  is  not  to  be  severely 
blamed. 

Both  Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Nixon  take 
an  admiring  view  of  the  Czar,  and  agree 
that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence, 
the  former  crediting  him  with  "  imperial 
poise  and  kingly  dignity."  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen come  within  the  category  of  wit- 
nesses who.  Dr.  Johnson  believes,  may 
from  gratitude  exaggerate  the  praises 
of  kings. 

The  unnecessary  use  of  the  word  "  im- 
perial "  by  both  Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Hod- 
getts, by  the  way,  seems  to  be  palpable 
flattery,  though  either  gentleman  may 
have  employed  it  merely  for  rhetorical 
purposes. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  Nicholas,  seems  to  have  come 
very  close  to  the  facts.  Mr.  White  is  not 
only  an  unprejudiced  witness,  but  a 
trained  observer  and  thinker.  He  is  an 
American  who  has  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  in  European  courts, 
and  thus  has  come  out  of  the  ordeal  a 
truer  democrat  than  ever,  and  he  is, 
above  everything  else,  a  truth-seeker  and 
a   truth-speaker. 

His  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  in 
that  he  violates  one  of  the  unwritten 
laws  that  help  to  make  diplomacy  ridic- 
ulous in  these  times,  in  venturing  to 
make  public  property  of  information 
obtained  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  within 
the  awesome  precincts  of  a  court. 

That  Mr.  White's  picture  of  Nicholas 
is  true  to  life  is  evidenced  by  the  present 
plight  of  Russia,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  the  American  diplomat's  views  are 
corroborated,  not  only  by  the  three  Rus- 
sian witnesses  who  may  be  considered  as 
testifying  against  him,  but  by  Messrs. 
Flint,  Nixon  and  Stead,  who  speak  in 
his  favor.  Mr.  Stead  declares  that  dur- 
ing his  recent  interview  with  the  Czar 
'*  his  spirits  were  as  high,  his  courage 
as  calm,  and  his  outlook  as  cheerful  as 
ever."  Only  a  weakling  sovereign,  care- 
less and  unfit  to  rule,  could  remain  se- 
rene, indifferent,  and  passive — whether 
his  demeanor  be  characterized  as  kingly 
dignity  or  the  self-complacency  of  men- 
tal and  moral  impotence — under  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  Russia  to-day. 


ANECDOTES    OF    AUTHORS. 


AT.  QUILLER-COUCH  told  a  good 
•  Cornish  story  the  other  day  in  pre- 
senting certificates  to  the  members  of  an 
ambulance  class  in  his  own  town  of  Troy. 

"  Years  ago,"  he  said,  "  an  old  Cornish 
fisherman  at  a  similar  class  was  asked  how 
he  would  treat  the  apparently  drowned. 

" '  Well,'  he  replied,  '  the  first  thing  we 
always  did  was  to  empty  the  man's  pock- 
ets.' " — IVestminstcr  Gazette. 


WHEN  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  be- 
gan the  series  of  novels  which  was 
to  make  him  famous,  he  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a  publisher.  As  none  of  them  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  books,  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  them  out  himself. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  "  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York,"  he  met  the  head  of 
one  of  the  big  publishing  houses,  who  in- 
quired how  his  last  book  was  selling. 

"  Fine,"  responded  the  cheerful  commer- 
cialist ;   "  I've  sold  two  tons  of  it  already." 


THACKERAY  chanced  to  be  dining  at 
his  club  when  a  pompous  officer  of 
the  Guards  stopped  beside  the  table  and 
said: 

"  Haw,  Thackeray,  old  boy,  I  hear  Law- 
rence has  been  painting  yer  portrait !  " 

"  So  he  has,"  was  the  reply. 

"Full  length?" 

"  No ;  full-length  portraits  are  for  sol- 
diers, that  we  may  see  their  spurs.  But 
the  other  end  of  the  man  is  the  principal 
thing  with  authors,"  said  Thackeray. — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  was  once  guilty  of 
deliberately  evading  an  international 
regulation  at  the  Franco-Italian  frontier. 
He  was  carrying  for  his  refreshment  a 
basket  of  fine  grapes,  which  stringent  regu- 
lations at  the  time  forbade  being  taken 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  on  account 
of  phylloxera,  an  insect  that  attacks  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  grapevines. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great  brain  reviewed  the 
situation ;  he  must  obey  the  law,  but  he  was 
determined  to  have  the  grapes,  so  he  sat 
down  then  and  there  on  the  railway  station 
bench  and — ate  them. 


IRVING  BACHELLER,  the  authoi  of 
i  "Eben  Holden,"  went  a  little  farther 
north  than  usual  last  summer  while  on  his 
vacation,  and  penetrated  Newfoundland. 
He  caught  a  good  many  fish,  but  this   did 
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not  prevent  his  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
natives.  He  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  men  who  spent  the  day  lounging  about 
the  village   stores. 

"  What  do  you  fellows  do  when  you  sit 
around  the  store  like  this?"  he  asked  of 
the  crowd  arranged  in  a  circle  of  tilted 
chairs  and  empty  boxes  and  maintaining 
a  profound  silence. 

"  Well,"  drawled  one  of  the  oldest, 
"  sometimes  we  set  and  think,  and  then 
again  other  times  we  just  set." — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


MARIE  CORELLI'S  domestic  quiet  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  seemed  likely  to 
be  destroyed  not  long  since  by  the  opening 
of  a  girls'  school  in  the  house  immediately 
adjoining  her  own.  The  famous  novelist 
found  that  the  recitations  of  the  pupils 
greatly  interrupted  her  literary  work.  She 
stood  it,  however,  as  long  as  she  could,  but 
finally  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  school.  The  reply  she  re- 
ceived from  the  elderly  school-mistress  was 
prompt,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Miss  Corelli :  Judging  from  the 
literary  work  of  yours  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  if  you  were  inter- 
rupted even  more  frequently." — N'ew  York 
Times. 


EMERSON  HOUGH  once  wrote  a  story 
called  "  Hasenberg's  Cross  -  Eyed 
Horse,"  which  he  sought  diligently,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  market  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  known  periodicals  of  the 
world.  At  last  the  story  found  a  rest- 
ing-place in  Mr.  Hough's  desk.  Three 
years  ago,  feeling  a  bit  let  dowa  physically, 
he  took  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  New  York  and  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  an  osteopathic  physician. 

Some  doubts  as  to  the  beneficial  results 
existed,  but  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
size  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hough  pondered  long 
and  seriously  on  the  question  of  getting 
even  with  his  doctor.  At  length  he  hap- 
pened to  think  of  his  old  story  of  the  cross- 
eyed horse, 

"  I'll  have  the  osteopath  treat  the  horse's 
cross-eyes,"  said  the  author  to  himself. 
Whereupon  he  rewrote  the  story,  sold  it 
promptly  at  a  good  figure,  and  made  it  a 
chapter  of  his  last  novel,  *'  Heart's  Desire," 
where  it  is  known  as  "  Science  at  Heart's 
Desire." — Bookman. 


WHEN  THE  MUSE  CUTS  BAIT. 


Fish  Don't  Always  Bite,  but  Everything  Is  Grist  for  the  Poet's  Mill,  So  Here  Are  a  Few 

Verses  Anglers  May  Con  When  the  Tide  is  Out  and  the  Boat's 

High  and  Dry  on  a  Mud  Flat. 


THE  COLD-WATER  MAN. 

By  John  G.  Saxe. 

IT  was  an  honest  fisherman, 
I   knew   him   passing  well; 
And  he  lived  by  a  little  pond, 
Within   a   little  dell. 

A  grave  and  quiet  man  was  he, 
Who  loved  his  hook  and  rod; 

So  even  ran  his  line  of  life, 
His  neighbors  thought  it  odd. 

For  science  and  for  books  he  said 

He  never  had  a  wish; 
No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig 

Except  a   school  of  fish. 

[In  short,  this  honest  fisherman 

All  other  toils  forsook; 
And,  though  no  vagrant  man  was  he, 

He  lived  by  hook  and  crook. 

He  ne'er  aspired  to  rank  or  wealth, 

Nor  cared  about  a  name; 
For,  though  much  famed  for  fish  was  he, 

He  never  fished  for  fame. 

To  charm  the  fish  he  never  spoke. 

Although  his  voice  was  fine; 
He  found  the  most  convenient  way 

Was  just  to  drop  a  line! 

And  many  a  gudgeon  of  the  pond, 

If  made   to   speak  to-day, 
Would  own,  with  grief,  the  angler  had 

A  mighty  taking  way! 

One  day,  while  fishing  on  a  log. 
He  mourned  his  want  of  luck — 

When,   suddenly,   he   felt   a   bite, 
And,   jerking — caught   a   duck! 

Alas!  that  day  this  fisherman 

Had  taken  too  much  grog; 
And,  being  but  a  landsman,  too. 

He  couldn't  keep  the  log! 

'Twas  all  in  vain,  with  might  and  main. 
He  strove  to  reach  the  shore; 

Down,  down  he  went  to  feed  the  fish 
He'd   baited   oft   before! 


The  jury  gave  their  verdict  that 

'Twas  nothing  else  but  gin 
That  caused  the  fisherman  to  be 

So  sadly  taken  in. 

Though  one  stood  out  upon  a  whim. 
And   said  the  angler's   slaughter — 

To  be  exact  about  the  fact — 
Was  clearly  gin-and-water! 

The  moral  of  this  mournful  tale 

To  all   is   plain   and   clear — 
That  drinking  habits  bring  a  man 

Too  often  to  his  bier. 

And  he  who  scorns  to  "  take  the  pledge,' 

And  keep  the  promise  fast, 
May  be,  in  spite  of  fate,  a  stiflf 

Cold-water  man  at  last! 


THE   ANGLER'S   CHANT. 

By   Isaac   M'Lellan. 

OH,    the    shriek   of   the    reel,    the    trout- 
fisher's-reel ! 
No  sound  is  so  sweet  to  the  ear; 
The  hum  of  the  line,  the  buzz  of  the  wheel ! 
Where  the  crystalline  brook  runs  so  clear. 

Here's   a   shade   on   the   stream,   where   the 
willows  bend  down, 
Where  the  waters  sleep  drowsy  and  dim. 
And   there   where   the   ripples   whirl   amber 
and  brown. 
The  lords  of  the  rivulet  swim. 

Then    fling    the    light    tackle    with    delicate 
cast. 

Let  your  fly  like  a  cobweb  alight, 
A  dash  and  a  splash  and  the  victim's  fast. 

While  your  reel  sings  a  song  of  delight. 

See,    yonder    a    green-moss'd    boulder    en- 
checks 
The  stress  of  the  turbulent  tides, 
And    there     amid     bubbles     and    foam-bell 
flecks 
The   gold-spotted  brook-trout  hides. 
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The   sweet  breezes  blow,  the   morning   sun  Ere  you  dangle  him  temptingly  down  here 

shines,  to  be 

The    white    clouds    drift    slow    down    the  The    death   of   some    innocent   young   thing 

sky;  like  me." 

Tis   a    day   that   is    perfect    for   sport   with  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

^     '^'V^^r''      .     f  .1      fl  ^or^  blotter 

For  artistic  cast  of  the  liy.  /t  i     j  •          .1         i      i              1                 j 

(Ink  dries   rather  slowly,  you  know,  under 

Ah,  haste  to  the  shore,  brother  angler,  to-  water), 

^  Then  signed  it  in  haste 

On  the  weedy,  gray  rock  take  your  place.  And  sealed  it  with  paste. 
Where  the  surf,  at  its  base,  makes  glorious 

race.  It  was  growing  quite  dark  and  he's  no  time 

And,  like  rainbows,  glitters  the  spray.  to  waste, 

^  So  he  posted  it  slyly,  without  wasting  more. 

Cast   your    eye    o'er    the    blue    expanses    of  Qo   the   crest   of  a    ripple   that   ran  toward 

'  shore  ■ 

ow    ove  y,            g                      ,     1      *  Then,  shaking  his  scales  in  a  satisfied  glow, 

The  great   rolling   waves,   now   dusky,   now  .,,,..              1      ,  •           •               ,      j 

All    shining    and    shimmering,    sank    down 

below, 
Where  he  soon  fell  asleep 

See  the  flash  of  the  bluefish  over  the  main,  In  an  oyster  bed  deep. 

The  gleam  of  the  bright  striped  bass !  With  the  green  sheets  of  water  his  slumber 

Then  the  braided  line  fling,  let  the  reel  hum  to  keep. 

its  strain,  St.  Nicholas. 
And  so  the  gay  moments  shall  pass. 


green. 
Forever  rejoicing  and  free. 


FISH   LINES. 

By    Jessica    H.    Lowell. 

A  FISH  sat  him  down  with  a  bhnk  to 
think. 

And  dipped  his  fin  thoughtfully  into  the 
ink; 

Then  finned  this  short  note : 

"  Dear  Tommy,"  he  wrote, 

"  In  response  to  your  line  of  the  other  day 

I  hasten  to  thank  you  without  delay. 

But  had  not  that  squirming,  delicious  young 
worm 

Shown  a  set  in  his  curves  too  suspiciously 
firm, 

I  might  not  be  here 

To  write  you,  my  dear 

(What  you  may  not  believe,  'tis  so  mon- 
strously queer). 

That  the  wriggler  you  sent 

With  most  kindly  intent 

Had  swallowed  a  pin  that  was  frightfully 
bent! 

"  You  see — if  I'd  greedily  taken  a  bite, 
The  pain  and  the  shock  would  have  finished 

me  quite ; 
So,  the  next  time  you  send. 
My  juvenile  friend. 
Just  mark  if  the  worm  has  a  natural  bend 


THREE  FISHERS. 

THREE    fishers   went    strolling   away   to 
the  stream, 
To  the  babbling  brook  where  the  fishes 
swim. 
Of  speckled  beauties  they  all  did  dream, 

And  each  felt  certain  they'd  bite  for  him. 
For    men    will    tramp    from    morning    till 
night, 
And  sufifer  the  fierce  mosquito's  bite. 
And  drink  to  stop  their  groaning. 

Three     fishers     strolled    into    the    market- 
place, 
'Twas    some    two    hours    after    the    sun 
went  down. 
And  a  look  of  gloom   was  on  each  man's 
face, 
For    at    empty    baskets    they    each    did 
frown, 
For  men  may  fish,  but  may  get  no  bite. 

And  tired  and  hungry  go  home  at  night. 
And  vent  their  wrath  in  groaning. 

Three  fishers  strolled  into  the  beer  saloon, 
Where  the  crowd  sat  round  and  the  gas 
was  bright, 
And  each  gaily  whistled  a  merry  tune, 
And   showed    his    fish   with   assumed   de- 
light, 
For  men  will  fish,  yea,  and  men  will  lie, 

And  boast  of  catching  the  fish  they  buy. 
While    inwardly    they're    groaning. 


BULLS    IN    PARLIAMENT. 


Some   of   the  Mixed    Metaphors   Perpetrated  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  Have 

Afforded  Amusement  for  the  Entire  World. 


FOR  many  years  there  has  been  an  im- 
pression that  the  linguistic  bull  is 
a  distinctively  Irish  animal.  The 
fame  of  Paddy  Bull  is  world-wide,  but 
the  fact  is  he  often  is  compelled  to  an- 
swer for  the  sins  of  his  neighbor,  John- 
nie Bull,  who,  as  a  perpetrator  of  mixed 
metaphors,  is  without  a  peer. 

In  no  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
is  the  mixed  metaphor  so  much  in  its 
element  as  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  examples  of  its  activity  in 
that  institution,  London  Tit-Bits  sub- 
mits the  following  list: 

"  Sir,  we  are  told  that  by  this  legislation 
the  heart  of  the  country  has  been  shaken  to 
its  very  foundations." 

"  Among  the  many  jarring  notes  heard 
in  this  House  on  military  affairs,  this  sub- 
ject at  least  must  be  regarded  as  an  oasis." 

"  The  interests  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  the  same  nine  times  out  of  ten 
— I  will  even  say  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
ten." 

"  Our  tongues  are  tied,  our  hands  are 
fettered,  and  we  are  really  beating  the  air 
to  no  purpose." 

"  I  will  now  repeat  what  I  was  about 
to  say  when  the  honorable  member  inter- 
rupted me." 

"  The  West  Indies  will  now  have  a  future 
which  they  never  had  in  the  past." 

"  A  thorny  subject  which  has  long  been 
a  bone  of  contention  among  us." 

"  A  slumbering  volcano  which  at  any 
moment  a  spark  might  set  aflame." 

"  The  honorable  member  would  denude 
us  of  every  rag  of  the  principles  which 
we  have  proclaimed  from  the  housetops." 

"  Ah !  The  honorable  member  opposite 
shakes  his  head  at  that.  But  he  can't 
shake   mine !  " 

A  well-known  member  of  Parliament 
informed  the  House  that  an  "  oral  agree- 
ment is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on. 

Barristers  are  usually  credited  with  pos- 
sessing accuracy  of  speech,  but  some  ex- 
pressions recently  reported  indicate  that 
they  are  capable  of  a  blundering  use  of 
words.  A  member  of  the  bar,  in  his  open- 
ing speech  for  the  defense,  said: 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  case  for  the 
crown  is  a  mere  skeleton,  for,  as  I  shall 
presently  show  you,  it  has  neither  flesh, 
blood,  nor  bones   in   it." 

But  a  Leeds  barrister  outdid  his  com- 
petitors when  he  said  fervidly : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  will  be  for 
you  to  say  whether  this  defendant  shall  be 
allowed  to  come  into  court  with  unblush- 
ing footsteps,  with  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy 
in  his  mouth,  and  take  three  bullocks  out 
of  my  client's  pocket  with   impunity." 

In  his  **  One  Thousand  and  One 
Anecdotes "  Alfred  H.  Miles  records 
some  exceptionally  amusing  bulls. 
Among  these  are  the  following : 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  described  himself  on 
one  occasion  as  "  standing  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  royalty  " ;  and,  in  the  days  of  threat- 
ened rebellion,  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  You 
may  judge  of  our  state  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  write  this  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other." 

Even  worse  than  the  foregoing  was  the 
climax  of  an  honorable  member's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  I  smell  a 
rat;  I  see  it  floating  in  the  air;  and,  by 
heaven,  I'll  nip  it  in  the  bud !  " 

A  Scotchwoman  said  that  the  butcher  of 
her  town  only  killed  half  a  beast  at  a  time. 

A  British  magistrate,  on  being  told  by  a 
vagabond  that  he  was  not  married,  re- 
sponded :  "  That's  a  good  thing  for  your 
wife." 

A  Portuguese  mayor  enumerated,  among 
the  marks  by  which  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man  might  be  identified  when  found,  "  a 
marked  impediment  in  his  speech." 

A  Frenchman,  contentedly  laying  his  head 
upon  a  large  stone  jar  for  a  pillow,  said  it 
was  not  hard  because  he  had  previously 
stuffed  it  with  hay. 

An  American  lecturer  solemnly  said  one 
evening:  "Parents,  you  may  have  children; 
or,  if  not,  your  daughters  may  have." 

Two  Scotchmen  were  discussing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  churchyards  and  cemeteries 
when  one  of  them  boldly  expressed  his 
aversion  to  the  latter  in  the  remark,  "  I'd 
raither  no  dee  ava  than  be  buried  in  sic  a 
place " ;  to  which  his  companion  retorted, 
"  Weel,  if  I'm  spared  in  life  an'  health,  I'll 
gang  naewhere  else." 


The  Part  of  Chance  in  Progress. 


Fortunate  Accidents  Frequently  Have  Opened  the  Way  to  the  Discovery  of 

Important  Truths   Before   the  Searchlights  of  Science  and 

Invention  Were  Brought  Into  Play. 


NATURE  has  her  own  ways  of  tell- 
ing her  secrets  to  man,  and  the 
commonest  of  those  ways  is  what 
man  chooses  to  call  chance  or  accident. 
The  words  are  convenient  names  and 
that  is  about  all  we  know  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  they  are  used  to  describe. 

Below  are  given  the  stories  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  discoveries  made  by 
accident.  Perhaps  it  will  occur  to  the 
reader  that  none  of  the  discoveries  was 
really  accidental,  since  in  each  case  it 
was  the  witnessing  of  the  accident  by  an 
intelligent  human  being  which  aroused 
in  the  mind  of  that  human  being  the 
train  of  thought  leading  to  the  discovery. 
An  Australian  black  might  watch  a 
swaying  chandelier  for  ten  years,  and  he 
would  never  discover  the  pendulum.  As 
a  rule,  special  knowledge  is  required  to 
make  "  discoveries  by  accident." 

But  the  apparent  working  of  chance 
in  the  incidents  told  here  is  obvious : 

The  power  of  lenses,  as  applied  to  the 
telescope,  was  discovered  by  a  watch- 
maker's apprentice.  While  holding  spec- 
tacle-glasses between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
he  was  startled  at  the  suddenly  enlarged 
appearance   of   a   neighboring   church    spire. 

The  art  of  etching  upon  glass  was  dis- 
covered by  a  Nuremberg  glass-cutter.  By 
accident  a  few  drops  of  aqua  fortis  fell  upon 
his  spectacles.  He  noticed  that  the  glass 
became  corroded  and  softened  where  the 
acid  had  touched  it.  That  was  hint  enough. 
He  drew  figures  upon  glass,  with  var- 
nish, applied  the  corroding  fluid,  then  cut 
away  the  glass  around  the  drawing.  When 
the  varnish  was  removed,  the  figures  ap- 
peared raised  upon  a   dark  ground. 

The  swaying  to  and  fro  of  a  chandelier 
in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  suggested  to  Galileo 
the  application  of  the  pendulum. 

The  art  of  lithography  was  perfected 
through  suggestions  made  by  accident.  A 
poor  musician  was  curious  to  know  whether 


music  could  not  be  etched  upon  stone  as 
well  as  copper. 

After  he  had  prepared  his  slab,  his  mother 
asked  him  to  make  a  memorandum  of  such 
clothes  as  she  proposed  to  send  away  to  be 
washed.  Not  having  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
convenient,  he  wrote  the  list  on  the  stone 
with  the  etching  preparation,  intending  to 
make  a  copy  of  it  at  leisure. 

A  few  days  later,  when  about  to  clean 
the  stone,  he  wondered  what  effect  nitric 
acid  would  have  upon  it.  He  applied  the 
acid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  the  writing 
standing  out  in  relief.  The  next  step  neces- 
sary was  simply  to  ink  the  stone  and  take 
off  an  impression. 

The  composition  of  which  printing- 
rollers  are  made  was  discovered  by  a 
country  printer  in  England.  It  was  the 
established  custom  to  ink  the  type  on  a 
printing-press  with  a  pelt-ball — an  ink- 
soaked  roll  of  sheepskin.  Having  mislaid 
his  pelt-ball,  the  ingenious  Englishman 
inked  the  type  with  a  piece  of  soft  glue 
which  had  fallen  out  of  the  glue-pot.  It 
was  such  an  excellent  substitute  that,  after 
mixing  molasses  with  the  glue  to  give  the 
mass  proper  consistency,  the  old  pelt-ball 
was  entirely  discarded. 

The  shop  of  a  London  tobacconist,  by  the 
name  of  Lundyfoot,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
While  he  was  gazing  dolefully  into  the 
smoldering  ruins,  he  noticed  that  his  poorer 
neighbors  were  gathering  the  snuff  from 
the  canisters.  He  tested  the  snuff  for  him- 
self, and  discovered  that  the  fire  had  largely 
improved  its  pungency  and  aroma. 

It  was  a  hint  worth  profiting  by.  He 
secured  another  shop,  built  a  lot  of  ovens, 
subjecting  the  snuff  to  a  heating  process, 
gave  the  brand  a  peculiar  name,  and  in  a 
few  years  became  rich. 

The    Origin    of    Tinted    Paper. 

The  origin  of  blue  tinted  paper  came 
about  by  a  mere  slip  of  the  hand. 

The  wife  of  William  East,  an  English 
paper-maker,  accidentally  let  a  blue-bag  fall 
into  one  of  the  vats  of  pulp.     The  v/orkmen 
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were  astonished  when  they  saw  the  pecuh'ar 
color  of  the  paper,  while  Mr.  East  was 
highly  incensed  over  what  he  considered  a 
grave  pecuniary  loss.  His  wife  was  so 
much  frightened  that  she  did  not  confess 
her  agency  in  the  matter. 

After  storing  the  damaged  paper  for  four 
years,  Mr.  East  sent  it  to  his  agent  in 
London,  with  the  instruction  to  sell  it  for 
what  it  would  bring.  The  paper  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  attractive  novelty,  and  was 
disposed  of  at  quite  an  advance  over  the 
market  price. 

Mr.  East  was  astonished  at  receiving  an 
order  for  another  large  invoice  of  the 
paper.  He  was  without  the  secret,  and 
found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  Upon  men- 
tioning it  to  his  wife,  she  told  him  about 
the  accident.  He  kept  the  secret,  and  the 
demand  for  the  novel  tint  far  exceeded  his 
ability  to   supply  the  article. 

A  Brighton  stationer  took  a  fancy  for 
dressing  his  show  window  with  piles  of 
writing-paper,  rising  gradually  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  size  in  use ;  and  to 
finish  his  pyramids  off  nicely  he  cut  cards 
to  bring  them  to  a  point. 

Taking  these  cards  for  diminutive  note- 
paper,  lady  customers  were  continually 
wanting  some  of  "  that  lovely  little  paper," 
and  the  stationer  found  it  advantageous  to 
cut  paper  to  the  desired  pattern. 

As  there  was  no  space  for  addressing  the 
notelets  after  they  were  folded,  he,  after 
much  thought,  invented  the  envelope,  which 
he  cut  by  the  aid  of  metal  plates  made  for 
the  purpose. 


The  sale  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
unable  to  produce  the  envelopes  fast  enough, 
so  he  commissioned  a  dozen  houses  to  make 
them  for  him,  and  thus  set  going  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  manufacturing  stationery 
trade. 

Asphalt  as  a  Street  Pavennent. 

All  forms  of  bituminous  pavements, 
whether  manufactured  from  natural  or 
artificial  asphalt,  are,  in  fact,  artificial  stone 
pavements.  The  industry  started  with  the 
use  of  the  natural  rock  asphalt  from  the 
mines  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  Canton  Neu- 
chatel,  Switzerland. 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  1721,  but 
it  was  in  1849  that  the  utility  of  their 
product  as  a  road  covering  was  first  noticed. 
The  rock  was  then  being  mined  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  bitumen  con- 
tained in  it  for  its  use  in  medicine  and  the 
arts.  It  is  a  limestone,  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  of  which  it  yields,  on  analysis, 
from  eight  to  fourteen  per  cent. 

It  was  observed  that  pieces  of  rock  which 
fell  from  a  wagon  were  crushed  by  the 
wheels,  and  under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  traffic  and  heat  of  the  sun,  a  good 
road  surface   was   produced. 

A  macadam  road  of  asphalt  rock  was  then 
made,  which  gave  very  good  results,  and 
finally,  in  1854,  a  portion  of  the  Rue 
Bergere  was  laid  in  Paris  of  compressed 
asphalt  on  a  concrete  foundation.  From 
Paris  it  extended  to  London,  being  laid  on 
Threadneedle  Street  in  1869,  and  Cheap- 
side  in  1870. 


HATE  FOR  NAPOLEON  TURNED  TO  LOVE. 


Curious  Effect  Produced  on  French  Newspapers  By  the  Series  of  Successes  That  Attended 

the  Emperor's  Progress  from  Elba  to  Paris. 


THERE   are   instances   on   record   of 
cases    in    which    distance    did    not 
"  lend  enchantment  to  the  view." 
Of   these   instances    Napoleon's   advance 
to  Paris  after  his  escape  from  Elba  af- 
fords a  striking  example. 

In  1815  the  French  newspapers  an- 
nounced the  departure  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba,  his  progress  through  France, 
and  entry  into  Paris,  in  the  following 
manner : 

March  9.  The  Anthropophagus  has 
quitted  his  den. — March  10.  The  Corsican 
Ogre  has  landed  at  Cape  Juan. — IVlarch  11. 
The  Tiger  has  arrived  at  Gap. — March  12. 


The  Monster  slept  at  Grenoble. — March  13. 
The  Tyrant  has  passed  through  Lyons. — 
March  14.  The  Usurper  is  directing  his 
steps  toward  Dijon,  but  the  brave  and  loyal 
Burgundians  have  risen  en  masse,  and  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides. — March  18.  Bona- 
parte is  only  sixty  leagues  from  the  capital; 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers. — March  19.  Bona- 
parte is  advancing  with  rapid  steps,  but  he 
will  never  enter  Paris. — March  20.  Napo- 
leon will,  to-morrow,  be  under  our  ram- 
parts.— March  21.  The  Emperor  is  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. — March  22.  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  yesterday  evening  arrived  at 
the  Tuileries,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  his  devoted  and  faithful  subjects. 


The  Story  of  the  Snow  EHnora. 

A  True  Tale  of  the  South  Seas  That  Tells  of  the  Remarkable  Experience 

of  an  American  Trading- Vessel  and  Its  Skipper's  Terrible 

Revenge,  More  Than  a  Century  Ago. 


AT  the  time  that  Commodore 
Dewey's  squadron  hurled  its 
showers  of  lead  and  steel 
upon  the  doomed  ships  of 
the  Spanish  admiral  in  Ma- 
nila Bay,  scores  of  mushroom  bards  un- 
covered their  lyres  and  described  the 
sensations  of  the  echoes  that  had  the 
honor  of  bearing,  "  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,"  the  sounds  of 
Yankee  guns  among  the  startled  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  But  the  bards  were 
wrong.  The  echoes  performed  that 
office  during  the  first  administration  of 
George  Washington  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  incident  is  one  which  apparently 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  historians,  else 
it  would  have  been  recalled  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  last  year  when  political 
circles  in  France  were  somewhat  flut- 
tered by  a  rumor  that  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  secret  negotiations  the  French 
government  had  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  sell  to  the  United  States  the 
island  of  Tahiti. 

The  rumor  was  soon  denied  officially, 
but  in  the  meantime  thousands  of 
Americans  had  taken  down  their  atlases, 
looked  up  the  situation  of  the  island, 
and  asked  themselves  what  the  United 
States  wanted  with  it  anyway. 

But  there  was  a  little  story  concern- 
ing the  island  of  Tahiti,  formerly  known 
as  Otaheite,  that  the  atlases  and  gazet- 
teers did  not  give  them — the  story  of  a 
Yankee  skipper's  revenge.  It  tells  how 
American  guns  commanded  respect  for 
the  flag  in  the  South  Seas  in  the  year 
1790. 

The  Yankee  skipper  was  Captain  Met- 
calfe, who  then  was  in  command  of  an 
armed  trading  vessel  named  the  Elinora. 


The  Elinora  was  a  snow — which,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  explain,  was  an  old- 
fashioned  variety  of  brig.  Her  crew 
consisted  of  Americans,  Portuguese,  and 
some  natives  picked  up  at  Manila.  The 
account  of  the  remarkable  adventure  is 
printed  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
published  in  London,  April,  1791.  The 
writer,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Elinora  at  the  time,  relates  his  story 
with  brutal  frankness,  and  his  narra- 
tion resulted  in  a  vast  deal  of  comment 
abroad  that  was  somewhat  galling  to 
the  citizens  of  the  new-born  republic  of 
the  United  States. 

The  account,  as  published  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  is  as  follows : 

Story  Told  by  an  Officer. 

Mobee,  Lat.   19  N*   Long.   168  E. 

On  or  about  the  30th  of  January,  1790, 
we  anchored  under  Ladrone  Mount,  and 
commenced  a  trade  with  the  natives  for 
hogs,  fruit,  limes,  fish,  etc.;  but  not  liking 
the  situation,  we  weighed  anchor  and  went 
two  miles  farther  up  into  a  bay,  and  came 
to  anchor  about  4  p.m. 

At  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  midnight, 
some  of  the  natives  swam  off  and  cut 
away  the  cutter  from  astern.  At  i  p.m.  we 
discovered  that  she  was  missing,  and  im- 
mediately called  all  hands  aft  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck and  found  none  missing  except  the 
man  who  was  in  her  as  boat-keeper.  We 
then  hoisted  the  small  boat  out  to  go  in 
search  of  her,  but  found,  on  lowering  her 
into  the  water,  she  leaked  in  such  a  manner 
as  obliged  us  to  hoist  her  in  again,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  search  that  night. 

On  the  preceding  evening  an  old  man  re- 
quested permission  to  sleep  on  board,  which 
was  granted;  but  after  missing  the  boat  we 
put  him  in  irons.  When  daylight  ap- 
proached, no  canoes  came  off  as  usual, 
which  confirmed  our  suspicions  that  they 
had  cut  the  boat  adrift. 
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The  women  on  board  wished  to  go  on 
shore.  Captain  Metcalfe  told  them  they 
might  go  when  they  thought  proper.  They 
all  immediately  leaped  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  the  shore,  at  least  three  miles'  dis- 
tance. The  old  man  also  requested  leave 
to  go,  but  leave  was  not  granted  him. 

In  the  afternoon  two  or  three  canoes  came 
alongside,  with  presents  from  the  chief, 
consisting  of  hogs  and  fruit;  but  they  were 
not  accepted.  The  last  that  came  we  ordered 
immediately  away ;  but  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  until  we  fired  musket-shots  at 
them,  which  killed  and  wounded  three  or 
four. 

Tried  to  Sink  Ship  with   Knife. 

Toward  night  a  man  swam  from  the 
shore  to  the  cable,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  afterward  swam  under  the  ship's  coun- 
ter, where  we  saw  him  with  the  knife ;  he 
had  once  or  twice  dived  under  water  and 
started  a  piece  of  copper  off  the  ship's 
bottom,  imagining,  could  he  get  the  copper 
off,  the  ship  would  sink.  Captain  Metcalfe 
fired  a  pistol  at  him  from  the  cabin  window, 
but  missed  him.  Three  or  four  of  the  people 
jumped  into  the  boat  and  caught  him.  After 
bringing  him  on  board,  Captain  Metcalfe 
fully  determined  to  hang  him,  ordering  a 
rope  to  be  rove  at  the  fore-yardarm  and 
the  rope  greased.  But,  by  the  persuasion 
of  Mr.  Chambers  and  myself,  he  concluded 
to  save  his  life  and  keep  him  prisoner. 

The  next  day  we  observed  four  or  five 
thousand  people  to  come  down  opposite 
the  ship,  all  armed  with  slings,  spears,  and 
arrows.  At  ten  o'clock  we  hauled  the  <ship 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and 
fired  round  and  grape  shot  at  them,  and  dis- 
lodged them  from  the  village. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  on  shore  with 
the  boat  and  six  men,  set  fire  to  the  village 
and  moral  (a  place  of  worship).  Some  of 
them  were  seen  very  near,  but,  by  constant 
firing  from  the  ship,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  attack  us. 

I  came  on  board  and  took  some  small 
water-casks  to  fill  with  water.  But  after 
landing  (that  attention  not  being  paid  to 
firing  as  before)  the  natives  came  down — 
great  numbers,  throwing  their  spears  and 
stones,  which  obliged  us  to  go  on  board 
again,  our  object  unaccomplished. 

They  then  all  went  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  thinking  the  shot  from  the  ship  could 
not  reach  them  there.  But  we  fired  two 
guns  with  such  good  aim  that  they  were 
soon  convinced  of  their  error,  and  imme- 
diately fled  to  the  mountains  and  low 
ditches,  where  it  was  impossible  for  our 
shot  to  touch  them.  We  then  desisted  from 
firing,     hove     up     the     anchors,     and     went 


farther  up  the  bay   in   hope  of  completing 
our    water. 

The    Chief    Accepted    Ransom. 

Toward  evening  we  again  came  to  an 
anchor,  and  on  the  next  morning  two  or 
three  canoes  came  off,  who  were  well 
treated,  so  that  more  came  off  and  engaged 
to  bring  us  water,  and  the  captain  pur- 
chased a  small  boy  and  girl  for  two  axes 
and  a  few  beads. 

After  continuing  here  three  or  four  days 
we  weighed  anchor  and  stood  from  the 
island. 

We  had  been  under  way  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  with  a  light  breeze,  when  the 
natives  came  in  a  canoe  alongside  and 
informed  us  that  the  chief  of  the  people 
who  had  stolen  the  boat  lived  behind  a 
point  to  the  northward.  We  then  hauled 
our  wind,  went  around  the  point,  and  came 
to  anchor. 

The  next  day  a  canoe  came  alongside 
with  one  of  their  chiefs.  When  he  came 
on  board  we  began  to  expostulate  with  him 
in  order  to  recover  our  boat  and  the  man. 
He  told  us  that  for  a  reward  he  would 
bring  both  of  them.  Captain  Metcalfe 
offered  him  a  musket,  eight  cartridges,  one 
bar  of  iron,  and  a  piece  of  Bengal  cloth  for 
the  man,  and  the  same  for  the  boat,  which 
he  agreed  to. 

The  next  morning  he  again  came  on 
board  and  said  if  we  would  send  a  boat  on 
shore,  or  near  the  shore,  he  would  bring  the 
man.  Immediately,  by  order  of  Captain 
Metcalfe,  I  armed  the  boat  and  went  near 
the  shore ;  but  after  waiting  an  hour,  pay- 
ing attention  to  their  proceedings,  and  their 
not  bringing  the  man,  I  returned  on  board. 

The  chief  then  came  off  a  second  time 
and  said  if  the  boat  went  again  we  might 
depend  upon  getting  the  man.  I  armed 
the  boat,  and  again  went  toward  shore, 
where,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  they  sent 
a  man,  who  swam  to  the  boat,  with  the 
thigh  bones  of  the  man  who  was  boat- 
keeper  when  they  stole  the  boat. 

I  received  them  and  came  on  board, 
showed  them  to  Captain  Metcalfe,  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea.  A  few  minutes 
afterward  the  same  chief  came  on  board 
for  the  reward.  It  was  given,  and  he  was 
also  told  that  if  he  brought  the  boat  the 
reward  should  be  given  for  that  also,  for 
he  insisted  that  it  was  not  hurt. 

Sacrificed    Seaman   to    Gods. 

He  then  told  us  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  killed  the  boat-keeper,  as  follows  : 
That  after  cutting  away  the  post,  and  she 
had  drifted  a  distance  from  the  ship,  they 
got  into  her  and  found  the  man  asleep;  but 
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he  immediately  awoke,  and,  seeing  them, 
drew  his  knife  upon  them.  They,  however, 
overpowered  him  and  took  the  knife  from 
him,  cut  his  head  off,  and  took  him  on 
shore,  and  the  next  night  burned  him  for 
a  sacrifice  to  their  gods. 

We  judged  the  night  they  stole  the  boat 
they  killed  the  man,  and  the  next  day  burnt 
him  (as  the  mountains  seemed  to  be  one 
continuous  blaze),  which  is  their  custom 
on  such  occasions,  but  were  not  then  posi- 
tive of  the  above. 

After  relating  the  story,  he  desired  of  the 
captain  that  the  natives  might  come  and 
trade  as  usual.  Leave  being  granted,  he 
went  on  shore,  and  just  at  sunset  he  came 
off  again  in  a  large  double  canoe  with 
twenty-five  women.  But  the  captain,  sus- 
pecting they  had  some  design  in  the  night 
to  take  the  vessel,  would  not  permit  them 
to  come  on  board. 

The  day  following,  the  canoes,  as  usual 
at  the  other  islands,  came  alongside  with 
hogs,  fruit,  limes,  etc.  The  chief  had  told 
them  they  might  come  and  trade  without 
molestation. 

At  10  A.M.  the  chief  came  alongside,  with 
two  others,  and  had  in  their  canoe  the 
keel  of  the  boat  which  they  had  stolen. 
After  he  came,  he  called  and  wanted  the 
reward  which  was  promised.  Captain  Met- 
calfe was  informed  of  his  being  alongside, 
and  of  his  having  the  boat's  keel.  He  then 
came  on  deck  and  saw  it,  and,  being  then 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  man's  being  killed 
and  the  boat  broken,  made  this  expression — 
that,  "  I  will  now  give  the  reward  they  little 
expect." 

The  Captain   Was   Merciless. 

Mr.  Chambers  and  myself  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  captain  to  entice  the  three 
chiefs  on  board,  and  afterward  to  hang 
them  on  the  foreyard  in  view  of  the  whole 
island;  which  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
warning  for  them  in  future  never  to  at- 
tempt distressing  any  ships  which  might 
touch  at  their  islands. 

But  our  persuasions  were  of  no  effect. 
He  was  fully  determined  to  take  the  follow- 
ing means  of  punishing  them :  First,  to 
decoy  those  canoes  which  were  on  the  lar- 
board to  come  to  the  starboard  side,  then 
to  station  one  man  to  each  post  lanyard, 
and  others  down  to  the  guns,  between  decks, 
while  others  on  the  quarter-deck  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  swivels  and  four  brass  guns, 
and,  when  everything  was  in  readiness,  to 
fire  immediately  into  the  canoes  all  at  one 
command. 

The  guns  that  were  below  had  on  each 
of  them  a  hundred  musket-balls  and  fifty 
langrage    nails.     There    were   seven   of   the 


above  guns,  each  containing  the  like  quan- 
tity. The  four  guns  on  the  quarter-deck 
had  in  them  fifty  balls  each;  some  of  the 
swivels  had  ten  balls. 

Mr.  Chambers  and  myself  strongly  in- 
sisted that  this  punishment  was  too  severe, 
and  only  butchering  a  number  of  innocent 
women  and  children.  But  he  replied,  we 
were  going  to  attempt  taking  the  command 
of  the  ship  from  him,  and  that  the  orders 
should  be  obeyed,  and  immediately  ordered 
every  man  to  his  station. 

The  men  wished  to  fire  into  the  canoes, 
as  the  man  whom  they  had  killed  was  a 
Manila  man  and  the  crew  were  all  Por- 
tuguese or  Manila  men. 

After  the  people  were  all  stationed  he 
gave  orders  to  fire— and  the  whole  broad- 
side was  aimed  direct  at  the  canoes.  To 
attempt  to  describe  the  horrible  scene  that 
ensued  is  too  much  for  my  pen.  The  wa- 
ter alongside  continued  of  a  crimson  color 
for  at  least  ten  minutes;  some  were  sinking, 
others  lying  half  out  of  their  canoes,  with- 
out arms  or  legs ;  while  others  lay  in  their 
canoes  weltering  in  their  blood. 

Although  the  appearance  was  so  horrid, 
our  people  wished  to  get  into  the  boats  and 
use  boarding-pikes  to  kill  those  in  the 
water ;  but  by  severely  punishing  two  or 
three  they  desisted  from  their  dreadful  pur- 
pose. 

The    Harvest   of    Death. 

Some  persons  on  board  said  they  had 
counted  the  canoes  before  we  fired,  the  num- 
ber of  which  was  two  hundred  and  twelve; 
but  I  did  not  think  they  were  above  one 
hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty.  The  num- 
ber killed,  we  then  imagined,  exceeded  one 
hundred,  and  as  many  more  wounded ;  but, 
some  weeks  after,  they  told  us  the  number 
missing  on  the  island  was  eighty  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  were  wounded,  the 
greater  part  dead  and  dying  fast. 

This  information  they  gave  us  at  the  is- 
land of  Owyhee,  about  fifteen  leagues  to 
windward;  and  we  judged  it  to  be  true,  as 
canoes  are  daily  passing  from  island  to  is- 
land. After  our  firing  ceased  we  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  for  the  island  of  Owy- 
hee. 

I  have  sent  this  account,  as  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance  think 
Captain  Metcalfe  much  to  blame ;  and  that 
should  any  vessels  go  to  these  islands  from 
America  they  might  be  particularly  cau- 
tious, and  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
friendship  professed  for  them  by  these 
islanders. 

P.  S. — They  cut  off  a  schooner  about  six 
weeks  after,  which  belonged  to  Captain 
Metcalfe,  and  murdered  all  the  people. 
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1868— DECORATION   DAY— 1906 

;^^MONG  the  holidays  which  are  generally  observed 
in  the  United  States,  none  excites  more  rever- 
ence in  the  breast  of  an  American,  or  more  re- 
spect in  the  mind  of  a  foreigner,  than  Decora- 
tion (or  ]\Icmorial)  Day. 

Decoration  Day  was  first  celebrated  in  i866, 

by  Union   soldiers  and  sailors   in   Washington. 

In  the  spring  of  i868  General  John  A.  Logan, 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic,  issued  an  order  in  which  he  named 

May  30  as  a  day  on  which  all  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  should  repair 

to  the  cemeteries  in  the  towns  in  which   they  lived  and  there   spread 

flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  our  dead  soldiers  none  has  made 
a  more  profound  impression  on  two  generations  of  American  people 
than  the  speech  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1863,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  part  of  the  famous 
battle-field  as  a  soldiers'  cemetery.  It  is  here  given  in  full,  from  a  manu- 
script in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting. 


LINCOLN'S  SPEECH  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
Vi/hich  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain,  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Blue  Laws  in  Old  New  England. 


How  the  Puritans,  Seeking  and  Finding  Toleration  for  Themselves,  Become 

Themselves  Intolerant — Sunday  Observance  With  a  Vengeance 

— Death  Penalty  for  Disobedient  Children. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  Thb  Scrap  Book. 


PEOPLE  who  object  to  modern  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  conduct  may, 
after  all,  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate. Sometimes  anti-cigarette  laws 
are  resented  as  infringements  on  per- 
sonal liberty.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
a  law  under  which,  in  a  certain  colony, 
the  mere  possession  of  dice  or  playing- 
cards  was  punishable  by  a  fine? 

The  old  "  Blue  Laws "  of  Connecti- 
cut, or,  strictly,  of  New  Haven  Colony, 
are  not,  in  their  frequently  quoted  form, 
true  Blue  Laws.  Attention  was  first  at- 
tracted to  the  collection  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  "  General  History  of  Connecti- 
cut "  in  England  in  1781.  The  author 
was  a  Tory  minister,  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Peters,  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  from 
the  colony.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  his  volume  should 
bear  many  signs  of  spiteful  exaggera- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  however,  did 
not  invent  the  Blue  Laws,  though  he 
has  often  been  charged  with  so  doing. 
All  but  two  or  three  of  the  forty-five 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  earlier 
writers,  or,  slightly  modified,  in  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  various  New  England 
colonies.  Many  of  them  are  not  in  the 
New  Haven  statute  books.  Those  which 
we  quote  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  obtainable  authorities. 

The  Puritans  came  to  America  to  find 
a  place  where  they  could  practise  their 
religion  without  interference.  Here  are 
some  of  the  Blue  Laws  which  indicate 
the  Puritan  intolerance  of  the  religion 
of  others : 

If  any  man,  after  due  conviction,  shall 
have,  or  worship  any  other  God  but  the 
Lord  G^d,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. — Lev. 
xxiv:i5-i6. 


If  any  person  turns  Quaker,  he  shall  be 
banished  and  not  suffered  to  return  upon 
the  pain  of  death. 

No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  Dominion; 
he  shall  be  banished,  and  suffer  death  on  his 
return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one 
without  a  warrant.     (In  force  before  1656.) 

No  man  shall  hold  any  office  who  is  not 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  faithful  to  his  Do- 
minion ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such 
person  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  pound ;  for  a 
second  offense  he  shall  be  disfranchised. 

No  Quaker  or  dissenter  from  the  estab- 
lished worship  of  this  Dominion  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  of 
magistrates  or  any  officer. 

No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a 
Quaker,   Adamite,  or  other  heretic. 

How  strictly  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  made  to  conform  with  re- 
ligious rules  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  laws  as  to  Sunday  observance, 
the  name  of  authorities  being  given  in 
parentheses,  in  some  instances : 

Every  person  in  this  jurisdiction,  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  of  God,  shall  duly  resort 
and  attend  worship  upon  the  Lord's  days  at 
least,  and  upon  public  fasting,  or  thanksgiv- 
ing days,  and  if  any  person,  without  just 
cause,  absent,  or  withdraw  from  the  same, 
he  shall  for  every  such  sinful  miscarriage 
forfeit  five  shillings.  (1656.) 

No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or 
walk  in  his  garden,  or  elsewhere,  except  rev- 
erently to  and  from  meeting.  (Barber.) 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair  or  shave,  on  the 
Sabbath  or  fasting  day.   (Barber.) 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the 
Sabbath  or  fasting  day.  (Barber.) 

Whosoever  shall  profane  the  Lord's  day, 
or  any  part  of  it,  by  work  or  sport,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine,  or  corporally.  But  if  the 
court,  by  clear  evidence,  find  that  the  sin 
was  proudly,  presumptuously,  and  with  a 
high  hand  committed  against  the  command 
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and  authority  of  the  blessed  God,  such  per- 
son therein  despising  and  reproaching  the 
Lord  shall  be  put  to  death.   (1656.) 

If  any  man  shall  kiss  his  wife  or  wife 
kiss  her  husband  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
party  in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  of  Magistrates. 

Tradition  says  that  a  man  of  New 
Haven  reached  home  on  Sunday,  after 
an  absence  of  several  months,  and,  meet- 
ing his  wife  at  the  door,  kissed  her.  For 
thus  violating  the  law  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  court  and  fined. 

Children  were  given  excellent  reason 
to  mind  their  parents,  as  witness  the 
following  laws : 

If  any  child  above  sixteen  years  old  shall 
curse,  or  smite  his,  her  or  their  parents, 
such  child  or  children  shall  be  put  to  death 
(Exod,  xxi:i7;  Lev.  xxig;  Exod.  xxi:i5), 
unless  it  be  proved  that  the  parents  have 
been  very  unchristianly  negligent  in  the  edu- 
cation of  such  child,  etc.  (Eaton.) 

If  any  man  have  a  stubborn,  rebellious 
son  of  sixteen  years  old,  who  will  not  obey 
the  voice  of  his  father  or  mother,  and  being 
chastened  will  not  hearken  unto  them,  then 
shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 
him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  as- 
sembled in  court,  and  testify  unto  them  that 
their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  will 
not  obey  their  voice,  but  lives  in  sundry 
crimes :  such  a  son  shall  be  put  to  death. 
(Enacted  1656.) 

Puritan  notions  of  propriety,  as  en- 
forced by  the  laws,  seem  odd  to  modern 
minds.  Thus  we  learn  on  authority  of 
Barber,  as  well  as  from  Peters,  that 
"€very  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut 
round  according  to  a  cap."  Sometimes 
half  a  pumpkin  was  used  instead  of  a 
cap,  to  guide  the  hair-cutting  of  these 
"  Round-heads."  Other  unique  laws 
follow : 

No  minister  shall  keep  a  school.  (Bar- 
ber.) 

A  debtor  in  prison,  swearing  he  has  no 
estate,  shall  be  led  out  and  sold  to  make 
satisfaction.   (Altered  in  1656.) 

Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  this 
Dominion  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 
(Barber.) 

No  one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep 
Christmas  or  Saints'  days,  make  minced 
pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on  any  in- 
strument of  music  except  the  drum,  trum- 
pet, and  jcw's-harp.   (Barber.) 

Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with 
gold,   silver,   or   bone   lace,  above   two   shil- 


lings by  the  yard,  shall  be  presented  by  the 
grand  jurors,  and  the  selectmen  shall  tax 
the  offender  at  three  hundred  pounds  es- 
tate. (Several  acts  governing  the  attire  of 
the  subjects.) 

There  was  an  ancient  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  ladies'  dresses  should  be 
made  long  enough  to  hide  their  shoe- 
buckles.  In  1660  an  act  of  the  General 
Court  prohibited  short  sleeves,  and  re- 
quired garments  to  be  lengthened  so  as 
to  cover  the  arms  to  the  wrists  and 
gowns  to  the  shoe-buckles ;  "  immoderate 
great  breeches,  knots  of  ribbon,  broad 
shoulder  bands,  and  they  be,  silk  roses, 
double  ruffs  and  cuffs  "  were  forbidden. 
In  the  same  colony,  in  1653,  I.  Fair- 
banks was  tried  for  wearing  great  boots, 
but  was  acquitted. 

Laws  governing  marriage  and  the 
marriage  relation  were  rigorous. 

When  parents  refuse  their  children  con- 
venient marriages,  the  magistrate  shall  de- 
termine the  point.  (Reenacted  with  altera- 
tions.) 

The  selectmen  finding  children  ignorant 
may  take  them  from  their  parents  and  place 
them  in  better  hands  at  the  expense  of  their 
parents.   (Record.) 

A  wife  shall  be  deemed  good  evidence 
against  her   husband. 

Married  persons  must  live  together,  or  be 
imprisoned. 

No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  person  or 
by  letter  without  first  obtaining  consent  of 
her  parents ;  five  pounds  penalty  for  the 
first  offense ;  ten  pounds  for  the  second ; 
and  for  the  third,  imprisonment  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  court. 

A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  fined 
ten  pounds.  A  woman  that  strikes  her  hus- 
band shall  be  punished  at  the  court's  dis- 
cretion. 

Puritan  New  England  was  not  alone 
among  the  colonies  in  adopting  harsh 
laws.  Virginia  went  to  extremes,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  extract  from 
"  Laws  of  Virginia,  at  a  Grand  As- 
sembly held  at  James  City,  23d  March, 
1662": 

In  every  county  the  court  shall  cause  to 
be  set  up  a  pillory,  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a 
whipping-post  near  the  courthouse,  and  a 
ducking  stool ;  and  the  court  not  causing  the 
said  pillory,  whipping-post,  stocks,  and 
ducking-stool  to  be  erected,  shall  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  use 
of  the  public. 

Among     commercial     restrictions     v/e 
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find  an  enactment  prohibiting  the  plant- 
ing of  tobacco  after  July  10,  which  was 
done  for  "  the  improvement  of  our  only 
commodity,  tobacco,  which  can  no  ways 
be  effected  but  by  lessening  the  quantity 
and  amending  the  quality." 

Another  object  that  the  government 
had  in  view  was  to  compel  the  people  to 
become  silk-growers  against  their  will. 
"  Be  it  therefore  enacted,"  says  the 
Legislature,  "  that  every  proprietor  of 
land  within  the  colony  of  Virginia  shall, 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  holden 
in  fee,  plant  upon  the  said  land  ten  mul- 
berry-trees at  twelve  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  and  secure  them  by  weeding 
and  a  suiBcient  fence  from  cattle  and 
horses." 

Tobacco  fines,  as  usual,  were  enacted 
in  case  the  planting  and  weeding  were 
not  duly  performed  according  to  the 
statute ;  and  further  : 

There  shall  be  allowed  in  the  public  levy 
to  any  one  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  he 
shall  make,  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  be 
raised  in  the  public  levy,  and  paid   in  the 


county   or   counties   where   they   dwell   that 
make  it. 

This  act  was  passed  in  1662,  and 
probably  continued  in  force  for  a  long 
time ;  but  Virginia  did  not  therefore  be- 
come a  silk-growing  country,  nor  has  it 
yet,  though  many  parts  are  well  adapted 
to  raise  this  commodity.  People,  we  pre- 
sume, have  hitherto  found  other  things 
more  profitable. 

The  following  enactment  is  a  mixture 
of  the  barbarous  and  the  ludicrous : 

Whereas  many  babbling  women  slander 
and  scandalize  their  neighbors,  for  which 
their  poor  husbands  are  often  involved  in 
chargeable  and  vexatious  suits,  and  cast  in 
great  damages ;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
That  in  actions  of  slander,  occasioned  by 
the  wife,  after  judgment  passed  for  the 
damages,  the  woman  shall  be  punished  by 
ducking;  and  if  the  slander  be  so  enormous 
as  to  be  adjudged  at  greater  damages  than 
five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  then  the 
woman  to  suffer  ducking  for  each  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  tobacco  adjudged  against 
the  husband,  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  to- 
bacco. . 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TROUBLE-SEEKING. 

Adversity  Has  So  Many  Pleasant  Uses  That  Most  of  the  World's  Inhabitants  Appear  to  be 

Unable  to  Wait  Until  It  Comes  to  Them. 


AVERY  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  earth  appear  to  take 
no  stock  in  that  cheerful  assur- 
ance, given  in  the  Book  of  Job,  that 
**  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward."  They  believe  that  man 
cannot  have  trouble  unless  he  looks  for 
it. 

"  Seek  and  ye  shall  find "  is  their 
motto,  and  they  seek  trouble  because  they 
are  philosophers.  Apparently  Shake- 
speare was  of  their  ilk,  for  he  said : 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,   ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 
And    this    our    life,    exempt    from    public 

haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  aad  good  in  everything. 

Here  are  some  advantages  of  adversity 
as  pointed  out  by  Punch: 


You  wear  out  your  clothes. 

You  are  not  troubled  with  visitors. 

You  are  exonerated  from  making  calls. 

Bores  do  not  bore  you. 

Tax-gatherers  hurry  past  your  door. 

Itinerant  bands  do  not  play  opposite  your 
windows. 

You  avoid  the  nuisance  of  serving  on  ju- 
ries. 

No  one  thinks  of  presenting  you  with  a 
testimonial. 

No  tradesman  irritates  by  asking,  "  Is 
there  any  other  article  you  wish  to-day, 
sir?" 

Impostors  know  it  is  no  use  to  bleed  you. 

You  practise  temperance. 

You  swallow  infinitely  less  poison  than 
others. 

Flatterers  do  not  shoot  their  rubbish  into 
your  ears. 

You  are  saved  many  a  debt,  many  a  de- 
ception, many  a  headache. 

And  lastly,  if  you  have  a  true  friend  in 
the  world,  you  are  sure,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  to  know  it. 
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THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 


By  THEODORE  O'HARA. 


HEODORE  O'HARA  (1820-1867)  has  been 
said  to  have  produced  the  one  perfect  and  uni- 
versal martial  elegy  that  the  world  has  known. 
"  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead  "  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  European  language,  and  since 
it  was  written,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
it  has  been  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  in 
the  United  States. 

On  the  field  on  which  was  fought  one  of  the 
most  stubbornly  contested  battles  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  is  a  large  monument  which  bears  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
first  verse  of  O'Hara's  poem,  and  over  the  gateway  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington  the  whole  first  stanza  is  inscribed,  while  there, 
as  at  Antietam  and  other  national  cemeteries,  the  entire  poem  is  pro- 
duced, stanza  by  stanza,  on  slabs  along  the  driveways. 

O'Hara  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  served  in  the  army  during 
the  war  with  Mexico.  He  wrote  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead  "  on  the 
occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  Kentucky  soldiers  from  the 
field  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  to  their  native  State. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  O'Hara  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  colonel.  He  died  in  Alabama  in  1867,  and  his  body  was 
removed  to  Kentucky  and  laid  beside  those  of  the  soldiers  he  had 
commemorated. 


T^HE  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo  ! 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind ; 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind ; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms ; 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 
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Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed, 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed, 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade. 

The  bugle*s  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  passed; 
Nor  war's  wild  note  nor  glory's  peal 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  this  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o*er  the  field  beneath. 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "Victory  or  death!" 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain. 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  Jias  wept 

Above  the  moldering  slain. 
The  raven's  scream  or  eagle's  flight 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay 
Alone  now  wakes  each  sullen  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 
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Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air; 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave ; 
She  claims  from  war  its  richest  spoil. 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

So  *neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field, 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  hero's  sepulcher. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave, 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  songs  shall  tell, 
When  many  a  v«inished  age  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell ; 
Nor  wreck  nor  change  nor  winter's  flight 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 


Little  Glimpses  of  the  19th  Century. 

The  Great  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years^  Assembled 

so  as  to  Present  a  Nutshell  Record. 

[Continued  from  page  163.] 


THIRD   DECADE. 


10  O  1  A  congress  of  the  European 
OZ«  I  powers,    held   at   Laibach,   in 

Austria,  determined  to  suppress  the  liberal 
movement  in  Italy  and  to  restore  absolute 
rule  in  Naples.  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
agreed,  though  he  had  recently  sworn  to 
uphold  the  constitution.  Austrian  armies 
invaded  Piedmont  and  Naples,  speedily 
crushed  the  revolutionary  movement,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  shot 
or  imprisoned. 

Both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New 
the  year  was  one  of  pohtical  unrest.  Brazil 
rebelled  against  Portuguese  rule,  and  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  and  Ecuador  against  Spanish 
domination.  Greece  and  the  Christian 
tribesmen  of  the  Balkans  rose  against 
Turkey.  In  retaliation,  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople were  strangled;  Greek  settle- 
ments on  the  Bosporus  were  wiped  out; 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  head 
of  the  Greek  Church,  was  hanged  by  the 
Turks.  Russia,  on  the  point  of  declaring 
war  against  Turkey,  was  restrained  by  Eng- 
land and  Metternich.  Both  Greeks  and 
Turks  carried  on  a  war  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  5, 
after  nearly  six  years  of  captivity.  A 
curious  feature  of  his  will  was  his  bequest 
of  ten  thousand  francs  to  Cantillon,  who 
had  attempted  to  assassinate  Wellington. 
Queen  Caroline  of  England,  wife  of  George 
IV,  died;  serious  riots  at  her  funeral.  John 
Keats,  English  poet,  died. 

In  the  United  States,  James  Monroe  be- 
gan his  second  term  as  President.  Missouri 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  open  the  territory  of  Liberia, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  as  a  colony  for 
freedmen.  Amherst  College  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  were  founded. 

POPULATION  —  Washington,  D.  C, 
13,247;  New  York  (Including  the  boroughs 
now  forming  Greater  New  York),  152,056; 
New  York   (Manhattan),   123,706;    London 
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(Metropolitan  District),  1,225,694;  London 
(old  city),  125,434;  United  States  (1820), 
9,633,822;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1821),  20,893,584. 

RULERS — United  States,  James  Mon- 
roe; Great  Britain,  George  IV;  France, 
Louis  XVIII;  Spain,  Ferdinand  Vll;  Prus- 
sia, Frederick  William  III;  Russia,  Alex- 
ander I;  Austria,  Francis  I;  Pope  Plus 
Vll. 

m    »    m 

10  *1  O  THE  Turks  slaughtered  some 
y^^^  twenty-five  thousand  Greeks 
on  the  island  of  Scio  (Chios),  and  sold  the 
surviving  women  and  children  into  slavery. 
Constantine  Kanaris,  unaided,  burned  the 
flag-ship  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  A  Turkish 
army  under  Dramalis  invaded  the  Grecian 
mainland,  and  reached  Corinth,  but  gained 
no  decisive  success.  Other  nations,  in  re- 
sponse to  popular  sympathy  for  the  Greeks, 
intervened  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Spain 
disturbed  by  civil  war ;  King  Ferdinand  VII 
imprisoned  in  his  own  palace.  Spanish 
efforts  to  reconquer  the  revolted  colonies 
in  South  America  ended  disastrously  in  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  which  General  Sucre, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  great  liberator  Bolivar, 
decisively  defeated  the  Spaniards.  Brazil 
became  independent  of  Portugal  by  a  peace- 
ful revolution,  which  set  Dom  Pedro,  son 
of  the  Portuguese  king,  upon  the  Brazilian 
throne  with  the  title  of  emperor.  General 
Iturbide  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

Percussion-caps  invented.  Cabs  introduced 
in  London,  and  their  use  immediately  spread. 
Aleppo,  Syria,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake; 
twenty  thousand  people  killed.  Percy  Bys- 
she  Shelley,  English  poet;  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  astronomer ;  and  Antonio  Canova, 
Italian  sculptor,  died.  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
British  statesman,  committed  suicide. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 


1000      LOUIS   XVIII   of   France   de- 

\  \DjL^  cided     to     invade     Spain     in 

order    to    maintain    Bourbon    rule,    which 
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was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  liberal 
movement;  the  Cortes  withdrew  to  Cadiz, 
which  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the 
French.  Ferdinand  VII,  being  restored 
to  absolute  power,  dissolved  the  Cortes, 
despite  all  persuasion  annulled  the  con- 
stitution, and  implacably  punished  by  death, 
exile,  or  imprisonment  all  who  had  sided 
against  him.  The  struggle  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks  continued  with  much 
desperate  fighting,  but  no  decisive  result. 
A  notable  episode  of  the  war  was  the  gal- 
lant defense  of  Missolonghi  by  Markos 
Bozzaris.  Central  America  declared  itself 
free  from   Spanish  rule. 

In  the  United  States,  1823  is  historically 
memorable  as  the*  year  in  which  President 
Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, enunciated  the  so-called  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  has  since  been  the  key- 
note of  American  foreign  policy.  First 
steam  printing-press  operated  in  New 
York;  an  earlier  attempt  made  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  was  only  partially  successful. 
Gaslight  introduced  in  New  York.  The 
first  boat  passed  through  the  Erie  Canal 
from  Rochester  to  New  York. 

Richard  Jenner,  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  David  Ricardo,  political  econo- 
mist, died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Pope  Plus  VII  died, 
August  20,  and  was  succeeded  by  Car- 
dinal delia  Genga,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Leo  XII. 


100^  AN  Egyptian  army,  aiding 
1  O  Z.  T  the  Sultan  of  Turkey— to 
whom  Egypt  was,  and  nominally  still  is, 
a  vassal  state — landed  in  Crete,  and  nearly 
exterminated  the  Greek  population.  It 
also  captured  the  island  of  Kossos,  slaugh- 
tering most  of  the  inhabitants,  but  on 
proceeding  to  attack  Samos  it  was  re- 
pulsed and  driven  back  to  Crete.  The 
Turks  also  captured  Psara  and  butch- 
ered or  enslaved  the  whole  population. 
The  new  independent  states  of  South 
America — Venezuela,  New  Granada  (Co- 
lombia), Chile,  Peru,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
(Argentina) — were  formally  recognized  by 
the  United  States  government.  In  Mex- 
ico, the  self-styled  Emperor  Iturbide  was 
shot,  and  Santa  Anna  established  a  re- 
publican government.  The  first  Burmese 
War  was  precipitated  by  Bundula,  who 
invaded  Bengal.  He  was  repelled,  and  the 
British  captured   Rangoon. 

Lafayette  revisited  the  United  States 
and  received  a  memorable  welcome.  Rob- 
ert Owen,  the  English  Fourierist,  founded 
a  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.     First 


society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  founded  in  England.  Portland 
cement  invented  by  Joseph  Aspden,  of 
Leeds,  England.  Lord  Byron,  English 
poet,  died  at  Missolonghi,  Greece,  where 
he  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cause 
of   Grecian  liberty. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year^  except  that  Louis  XVIII  of  France 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  X. 

m    m    m 

100  C  THE  Turks  reduced  much  o! 
1 0  Z#  -/  the  Grecian  territory  to  a 
desert,  and  slaughtered  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  patriot  forces  having  been 
defeated  and  scattered.  General  Euro- 
pean resentment  was  aroused  by  the  in- 
human savagery  of  the  Turks.  The  British 
forces  decisively  defeated  the  Burmese,  and 
added  greatly  to  British  territory  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  India. 

The  first  public  steam  railroad  was 
opened  in  England,  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  George  Stephenson  himself 
driving  the  engine.  It  was  the  first  thor- 
ough and  practical  test  of  the  locomotive, 
though  in  1813  William  Hedley  had  par- 
tially succeeded  at  the  Wyland  colliery, 
and  in  1814  Stephenson  built  an  engine 
that  made  six  miles  an  hour,  but  it  proved 
defective.  After  the  success  of  the  new 
road  was  undeniable,  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  sanction  it. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  decided 
the  disputed  Presidential  election  in  favor 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  Calhoun  be- 
coming Vice-President.  John  Randolph  and 
Henry  Clay  fought  a  resultless  duel.  Reor- 
ganization of  United  States  political  parties, 
the  Whigs  lining  up  as  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  with  the  Democrats,  whose 
main  strength  lay  in  the  South,  as  their 
opponents. 

The  first  boat  came  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  Erie  Canal,  from  Bufifalo 
to  New  York.  Bunker  Hill  monument 
begun;  Lafayette  present;  Webster  the 
orator  of  the  day.  Congress  granted  La- 
fayette two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
a   township    site. 

Mutiny  of  Russian  troops  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Nicholas  I  put  down  after  much 
bloodshed.  First  steam  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
route,  eighty-five  days  out.  Augustine 
Fresnel,  French  scientist;  Jacques  Louis 
David,  French  historical  painter;  and  Jean 
Paul    Richter,    German   author,   died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year,    except    that    Nicholas    I    succeeded 
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Alexander  I  as  Czar  of  Russia,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  succeeded  James  Monroe 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

«      «      « 

lOO/-  INSURRECTION  in  Portu- 
I  OZr  O  gal  against  the  infant 
queen,  Maria  da  Gloria.  Insurgents  de- 
feated and  fled  to  Spain;  aid  sent  to  Portu- 
gal by  England.  The  Russian  Czar  Nich- 
olas began  his  reign  by  hanging  or  exiling 
to  Siberia  those  who  stood  for  a  liberal 
government  and  for  popular  education. 
The  Russians  pushed  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Persia,  defeating  the  Persian  troops 
and  annexing  disputed  territory.  Nicholas 
demanded  from  Turkey  the  autonomy  of 
Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia;  Turkey, 
still  occupied  with  its  Grecian  troubles, 
yielded.  In  Greece,  the  Turks  captured 
Missolonghi  and  Athens,  though  the  Acrop- 
olis  of   the   latter   city   still   held   out. 

Financial  and  industrial  depression  pre- 
vailed in  England;  machine-smashing  con- 
tinued; friction  matches  perfected  by  John 
Walker;  lime-light  discovered  by  Thomas 
Drummond;  English  state  lotteries  pro- 
hibited. 

On  July  4,  while  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  celebrating  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, two  signers  of  that  immortal  docu- 
ment, both  ex- Presidents,  died — Thomas 
Jefiferson  and  John  Adams.  A  violent  an- 
ti-Masonic movement  further  disturbed  the 
American  political  situation.  Bellevue 
Hospital   founded   in   New  York. 

Froebel  published  "  The  Education  of 
Man."  Famous  men  dying  in  1826  were 
Lindley  Murray,  grammarian ;  John  Flax- 
man,  sculptor;  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  hymn-writer;  and  Prince 
Rostopchin,  by  whose  orders  Moscow  was 
burned  in   1812. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

m    m    m 

1   ft97    '^^^  ^^^°^*  ^"  Portugal  finally 
I    V-/Z</  suppressed,    with    the    assist- 

ance of  a  British  army  corps.  The 
Acropolis  at  Athens  captured  by  the 
Turks.  Many  foreign  volunteers  joined 
the  Greek  forces,  and  England,  Russia, 
and  France  demanded  that  Turkey  should 
agree  to  an  armistice.  As  the  Turks 
refused,  and  continued  their  atrocities 
upon  the  helpless  Greeks,  Admiral  Cod- 
rington,  commanding  twenty-nine  Eng- 
lish, Russian,  and  French  vessels,  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets 
at    Navarino — consisting    of    seventy    war- 


ships, forty  transports,  and  four  fire-ships 
— and  utterly  destroyed  them.  The  Sultan, 
however,  remained  obdurate,  refusing  all 
demands,  and  insisting  on  an  indemnity 
for  his  ships. 

Popular  discontent  and  anti-clerical  riots 
in  France;  Charles  X  disbanded  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  made  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  gag  the  press. 

Joseph  Smith,  at  Palmyra,  New  York, 
began  to  have  visions  that  later  developed 
into  Mormonism.  Woehler,  German 
chemist,  discovered  the  metal  aluminum;  ' 
Ohm  made  important  discoveries  concern- 
ing electric  currents.  Famous  men  dying 
in  this  year  were  George  Canning,  English 
statesman;  Laplace,  French  astronomer; 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  German  musician; 
William  Blake,  English  poet  and  artist; 
and  Alessandro  Volta,   Italian  physicist. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

1000  RUSSIA  concluded  peace 
I  OZiO  with  Persia,  exacting  an  in- 
demnity of  twenty  million  rubles  and 
annexing  two  provinces.  She  now  moved 
against  Turkey,  where  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  had  incited  his  people  to  a  holy 
war.  The  Russians  won  some  early  suc- 
cesses, but  were  hampered  by  poor  com- 
missariat and  transportation  service,  and 
could  not  pass  the  Turkish  fortresses  at 
Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla.  Meanwhile 
a  French  force  landed  in  Greece;  the 
Morea  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks,  and 
Greece  became  independent,  with  Count 
Joannes  Capo  d'Istria,  a  Greek  who  had 
been  foreign  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
as  president. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  establishing  a  protective  tariff.  The 
North,  formerly  agricultural  and  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  had  turned  to  manufacturing, 
and,  led  by  Webster,  strenuously  upheld 
protection  against  the  Southern  leaders, 
once  its  advocates,  now  its  enemies. 
States  rights  discussions  grew  stronger. 
The  first  American  steam  railroad  con- 
structed at  Baltimore.  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary  published. 

Internal  wars  in  Latin  America.  The 
Emperor  of  China  sought  to  restrain  the 
English  from  carrying  on  the  opium  trade. 
Daniel  O'Connell  elected  to  Parliament, 
but  not  permitted  to  sit,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  As  a  result,  however,  a  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion developed  in  England.  British  troops 
withdrawn  from  Portugal.  Dom  Miguel 
proclaimed  King  of  Portugal;  absolutism 
supreme. 
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Famous  people  dying  in  1828  were 
Franz  Schubert,  Viennese  musician ;  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  English  author;  Dugald 
Stewart,  Scottish  philosopher;  and  Thomas 
Bewick,  engraver. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

«      »      « 

10  0Q  IN  the  Balkans,  the  Russian 
O^  •  forces  renewed  the  cam- 
paign against  Turkey,  severely  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Kulevtcha,  and  captured  Silistria 
and  Adrianople.  Other  European  powers 
demanded  peace,  and  on  April  14  a  treaty 
was  signed  giving  Russia  a  protectorate 
over  the  newly  liberated  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, Turkey  surrendering  all  fortified 
points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

In  the  United  States,  President  Jackson 
began  his  term  by  declaring  that  "to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,"  and  instantly 
removing  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
appointees  made  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Adams  absented  himself  from  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies.  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  course  of  their  opposition  to 
the  tariff,  maintained  the  right  of  the 
States  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress.  Jack- 
son involved  in  quarrels  with  his  Cabinet. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  opened. 

The  popular  opposition  to  King  Charles 
of  France  increased  in  intensity.  The 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  Capital  punishment 
for  burglary  abolished  in  England.  The 
burning  alive  of  widows  forbidden  in  In- 
dia. Sir  Charles  Gurney  invented  a  steam- 
driven  omnibus,  the  forerunner  of  the  au- 
tomobile. Sir  John  Ross,  the  British  ex- 
plorer, made  the  first  Arctic  voyage  in 
a  steamship.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Lamarck, 
French  scientist;  Karl  von  Schlegel,  Ger- 
man scholar;  and  Thomas  Young  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  English  scientists,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Andrew  Jackson  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Pope 
Leo  XII  died,  February  10.  Cardinal  Cas- 
tiglione,  his  successor,  took  the  name  of 
Pius  VIM. 

»      «      » 

1  O  O  rV  FRANCE  seized  Algiers,  de- 
I  O  _/  \y  spite  English  protests,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  her  vast  colonial 
empire  in  Africa.  The  liberals  gained  a 
majority  in  the  French  chamber,  and  on 
an  appeal  to  the  people  the  government 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  On  July  24 
Charles  X  dissolved  the  legislature  and 
made  Marshal  Marmont  commandant  of 
Paris.      Next    day    barricades    were    thrown 


up  in  the  streets,  merchants,  working  men, 
students,  and  soldiers  joining  in  opposition 
to  the  government.  Paris  was  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege,  but  the  Louvre  and  the  Tui- 
leries  were  captured  by  the  revolutionists. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  to  quiet  the  coun- 
try by  concessions,  Charles  abdicated  and 
fled  to  England.  His  cousin,  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  so- 
called  Philippe  Egalite,  was  crowned  king. 
Rebellion  began  in  Brussels,  and  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  which  had  been  united 
as  one  state  since  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon, formed  separate  governments.  Up- 
rising in  Spain  against  Ferdinand  VII,  be- 
cause he  had  abolished  the  Salic  law,  being 
without  male  issue  and  wishing  his  wife 
to  succeed  him.  Poland  also  rose  against 
Russian  domination,  and  set  up  a  provi- 
sional government.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
formally  recognized  the  independence  of 
Greece. 

In  the  United  States  Congress,  nullifica- 
tion continued  to  be  the  absorbing  topic; 
Webster,  speaking  on  it,  made  his  famous 
oration  in  reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina   (January    26,    27).      Mormon    Church 
organized     at     Manchester,      New     York. 
First    American-built    locomotive    operated 
at    Baltimore.    A    portion    of    Texas    was 
claimed  as  United  States  territory  by  set- 
tlers   living    on    the    Texan    border;    Con- 
gress refused  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 
In    England,    the    Duke   of   Wellington's 
ministry    resigned,    and   was    succeeded    by 
Earl     Grey's.       In    the    British    colony    of 
Van    Diemen's    Land — since   renamed   Tas- 
mania— the  white  inhabitants  began  a  war 
of  extermination  upon  the  natives.     A  cor- 
don   was    drawn    across    the    island,    but 
failed  to  accomplish  the  work.     There  was 
further  political  unrest  in  Germany ;   Duke 
Charles    Frederick    of    Brunswick    was    ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions  by  a  popular  up- 
rising,   and    the    people    of    Saxony    forced 
their  king,  Antony,  to  promise  them  a  con- 
stitution. 

Barthelemy  Thimonnier,  French  tailor, 
introduced  a  practical  chain-stitch  sew- 
ing-machine. Joseph  Lister  contributed 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  microscope. 
Simon  Bolivar,  liberator  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  English 
painter,   died. 

RULERS— United  States,  Andrew  Jack- 
son; Great  Britain,  George  IV,  died  June 
26,  succeeded  by  William  IV;  France, 
Charles  X,  deposed,  succeeded  by  Louis 
Philippe;  Spain,  Ferdinand  VN;  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  III;  Russia,  Nicholas 
I;  Austria,  Francis  !;  Pope,  Plus  VIM, 
died  March  31.  The  Papacy  remained  va- 
cant until  the  following  year. 


FROM  THE  COUNTRY  PRESS. 


Crumbs  of  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  History  That  Have  Been  Dropped  by  Rural  Scribes  in 
Whose  Hands  Pens  Are  Mightier  Than  Swords. 


A  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  PUNCH. 

A  COPY  of  Punch's  Almanac  has  been 
received  at  this  office.  It  is  Eng- 
land's leading  exponent  of  humor.  A 
member  of  this  great  journal's  staff  read 
it  through  carefully  and  studied  every 
drawing.  Then  he  went  outside  and  kicked 
at  a  strange  dog.  The  English  brand  of 
humor  is  sedate  and  stately.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  laughed  at.  Laughter — that  is, 
loud  laughter — is  excessively  rude,  don't 
you  know.  Punch's  Almanac  for  1906  is 
sixpen'orth  of  humor  profundo.  The  man 
who  would  laugh  at  Punch  would  go  into 
hysterics  at  a  funeral.  Punch's  notion  of 
humor  is  altogether  too  sublime  for  any 
place  outside  of  an  English  drawing-room. 
— Bobcaygeon    (Ontario)   Independent. 


CONCERNING  MRS.  TAYLOR. 

MRS.  HERBERT  TAYLOR,  who  is  a 
pleasant  and  estimable  woman,  and 
who  can  bake  the  finest  cake  ever  made, 
having  sent  us  some,  and,  therefore,  making 
us  a  judge,  and  who  has  a  family  of  nice, 
clean,  polite  children,  and  who  plays  the 
piano  beautifully,  and  gives  lessons  to  a 
few  fortunate  pupils  in  our  little  city,  had 
a  tooth  pulled  Friday. — Waitesburg  (Mis- 
souri) Record. 


A  SUGGESTIVE   FAREWELL. 

AN  editor  of  a  country  paper  thus 
humorously  bids  farewell  to  his 
readers :  "  The  sheriff  is  waiting  for  us  in 
the  next  room,  so  we  have  no  opportunity 
to  be  pathetic.  Major  Nabbem  says  we  are 
wanted  and  must  go.  Delinquent  sub- 
scribers, you  have  much  to  answer  for. 
Heaven  may  forgive  you,  but  we  never 
can." — Western  Exchange. 


A  QUIET  NIGHT  IN  PLUSH. 

AVERY  pleasant  surprise  party  was 
given  at  the  7T  Ranch  about  a  week 
ago,  at  which  every  one  had  a  very  enjoy- 
able time.  Jeff  Parish  took  all  honors  for 
the  best  dancer.  Another  party  was  given 
at  Plush  last  Friday  night;  a  large  crowd 
attended  and  had  a  good  time,  without  any 


fights.  One  or  two  bluffs  were  stirred 
about,  but  no  hard  blows  were  cast. — Plush 
correspondence   Lakeview   Examiner. 


FASHION   NOTES  IN  ARIZONA. 

EVERY  symptom  points  to  a  tendency 
to  spread  of  style  in  Tombstone. 
Among  other  instances  in  this  direction, 
the  boys  bought  a  pair  of  beautiful  barber- 
pole  suspenders  and  presented  them  to  the 
amiable  dispenser  who  shoves  the  amber 
extract  of  cheerfulness  over  the  mahogany 
of  the  Parlor  Saloon.  He  promptly  donned 
the  innovation,  but  claimed  that  he  felt  like 
he  had  a  fence-rail  on  each  shoulder.  Then, 
when  they  became  overburdensome,  he 
would  unbutton  them  and  permit  them  to 
dangle  in  front,  but  he  finally  got  them  down 
fine  enough  to  go  to  church  in.  Several 
old-timers,  conspicuously  court  attendants 
from  the  other  end  of  the  county,  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  wearing  boiled  shirts,  and 
it  looks  as  if  sky-blue  overalls  might  be  dis- 
carded as  a  full-dress  costume.  Getting 
**  powerful  tony "  in  town  nowadays. — 
Tombstone   (Arizona)  Prospector. 


MULE  PAWNED  FOR  LICENSE. 

JAMES  RICHARDSON,  of  Roger  Mills 
County,  tendered  a  mule  to-day  as  a 
chattel  to  a  Cheyenne  money-lender  in  order 
to  get  funds  with  which  to  get  a  marriage 
license  and  pay  the  preacher.  He  had  ridden 
the  mule  in — eighteen  miles — and  expected 
to  walk  back  home  in  time  for  the  wedding. 
— Guthrie  (Oklahoma)  Gazette. 


THE  REASON. 

OUR   fat   friend,    Henry   Bowles,   fell 
his   front  porch   Sunday,  but  was  not 
injured.       He     landed     on     his     stomach. 
Leedsville  (Colorado)  Light. 


"X 


IT  WONT  HAPPEN  AGAIN. 

MISS  MILLS,  the  school-teacher,  asked 
for  her  salary  last  Friday  night.  Of 
course  it  created  much  surprise,  but  as  it 
was  her  first  offense,  the  board  have  decided 
to  give  her  another  trial. — Grafton  (North 
Dakota)  Record. 
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GATHER   YE  ROSEBUDS. 

A  Famous  Elnglish  Lyric  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

By    ROBERT    HERRICK. 


^OBERT  HERRICK  (1591— 1674)  has  long  been 
known  to  fame  as  a  writer  of  some  of  the  most 
graceful  lyrics  in  the  English  language.  "  Mer- 
rie  England ''  has  had  many  a  laughter-loving 
parson  who,  peeping  over  his  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  flirt  with  muses  who  have  been  rather  more 
at  home  in  ballrooms,  studios,  and  old-world 
taverns  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  country  par- 
sonage, but  that  black-garbed  company  never 
sent  forth  a  singer  with  a  lilt  so  free  or  a  heart 
so  light  as  Robert  Herrick's. 

Of  Herrick's  life  comparatively  little  is  known.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1620,  and  in  1629  Charles  I  made  him  vicar  of  Dean 
Prior,  in  Devonshire.  From  this  position  he  was  ousted  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Cromwell  regime.  He  went  to  London  then  and  pub- 
lished ''  Hesperides,"  a  book  of  verses.  There,  it  is  supposed,  he  lived 
a  bohemian  sort  of  existence  until  he  was  returned  to  his  Dean  Prior 
living  by  Charles  H.  He  continued  there  until  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty- four. 

This  old-time  Devonshire  vicar  was  a  great  worshiper  at  the  shrine 
of  feminine  beauty,  and  was  a  fond  lover  of  his  garden  and  ale-tankard 
as  well.  Like  Omar  Khayyam,  he  believed  in  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  pervades  the  exquisite  verses  which  are 
published  herewith. 

GATHER  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 
Old  time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day. 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun. 

The  higher  he's  a-getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 

When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer: 

But  being  spent  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may  go  marry; 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  forever  tarry. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers. 


By  MATTHEW  WHITE,  Jr 


A   Series    of    Papers   That    Will    Be    Continued    from    Month    to    Month 
and  Will  Include  All  Players   of  Note. 


LACKAYE    NEARLY   A   PRIEST. 


On  the  Way  to  Rome  to  Prepare  Himself 

for  Holy  Orders  He  Was  Stricken 

with   Stage   Fever, 

IT  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Eben 
Plympton,  now  playing  a  bishop  in 
"  The  Duel,"  should  have  been  the  un- 
conscious means  of  keeping  a  young  man 
out  of  the  priesthood.  It  was  away  back 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Madison  Square 
Theater,  when  "  Esmeralda "  was  having 
its  big  run  at  that  little  playhouse  and 
Plympton,  as  the  hero,  was  a  matinee  fa- 
vorite. 

In  the  audience  one  day  was  a  youth 
with  big  gray  eyes,  which  were  riveted 
in  charmed  attention  on  Plympton's  every 
movement.  The  young  man  was  with  his 
father,  and  was  on  his  way  from  his  home 
in  Washington  to  Rome,  to  attend  there 
the  school  for  acolytes,  which  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  him  to  become  a  priest.  His 
tomblike  cell  had  already  been  selected 
for  his  occupancy,  and,  meantime,  until 
the  steamer  sailed  for  Havre,  the  boy  was 
going  to  the  theater  every  night  in  New 
York  with  his  father.  He  went  in  the 
afternoons,  too,  whenever  there  was  a 
matinee. 

"  I  wish  the  theaters  were  open  in  the 
morning,"  he  said  one  day  to  his  father, 
who  began  to  wonder  whether  his  son  had 
not  mistaken   his  vocation. 

After  this  they  went  to  see  "  Esmeral- 
da," and  then  the  sixteen-year-old  youth 
issued  his  proclamation  in  these  words: 

"  I  have  a  vocation,  but  it  is  for  the 
stage." 

"  Your  vocation  is  the  padded  cell,"  re- 
plied his  father  tersely. 

Trip  to   Rome  Abandoned. 

But  they  did  not  sail  for  Rome  via 
Havre  or  any  other  way,  but  returned  to 
Washington,  and  here  Wilton  Lackaye — 
for  it  was  he — by  way  of  compromise,  be- 
gan to   study   law.     He  gratified   his   the- 


atrical cravings  by  joining  an  amateur 
dramatic  club,  of  which  he  was  speedily 
elected  president,  and  which  was  known  as 
the   Lawrence   Barrett   Society. 

Barrett  himself  was  once  induced  to 
attend  one  of  the  performances,  and  he 
asked  the  young  president  if  he  wanted 
to  go  on  the  stage.  This  was  like  fire 
to  gunpowder,  and  Mr.  Barrett  engaged 
him  for  utility  work  at  twenty  dollars  a 
week. 

The  season  ran  for  thirty  weeks,  so  that 
he  received  for  this  period  six  hundred 
dollars.  As  he  was  obliged  to  buy  his 
own  costumes,  and  as  they  cost  him  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  all,  he 
discovered  that  the  only  way  he  could 
make  money  out  of  that  company  was  to 
be  discharged  from  it.  However,  his 
mother  helped  him.  His  father  hadn't 
spoken  to  his  son  since  he  went  on  the 
stage. 

After  leaving  the  Barrett  troupe,  he  went 
to  New  York  to  get  another  job.  As 
an  excuse  to  visit  the  agents'  offices  sev- 
eral times  a  day  he  used  to  write  letters 
to  himself  in  their  care.  As  he  was  walk- 
ing out  with  the  letters,  he  would  stop 
when  near  the  door,  and  inquire  over  his 
shoulder,    as    though    by    an    afterthought: 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  have  you  anything 
for  me  to-day?" 

He  kept  this  up  until  the  usual  "  Noth- 
ing," in  the  way  of  reply,  was  one  day 
changed  to: 

"  I   think  there  is." 

This  "  find  "  took  him  to  a  stock  com- 
pany in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  after  that  he 
went  from  one  company  to  another  until 
he  began  to  find  solid  footing  at  last  with 
Fanny  Davenport  as  Claudio  in  "  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."  His  first  big  suc- 
cess was  in  the  title  role  of  "  Paul 
Kauvar "  with  Rose  Coghlan. 

Compliment    for    Brady. 

His  first  part  with  Lawrence  Barrett  was 
one  of  Paolo's  friends  in  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini,"    done   at   the    Star   Theater,    New 
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York — now     pulled     down — in     1883.      He 
was  born  in  Virginia. 

When  he  comes  to  play  in  "  Les  Mise- 
rables"  this  spring,  and  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  priest  in  the  story,  I  wonder 
if  he  will  think  many  times  of  what  might 
have  been  his  career  had  he  not  gone 
to  the  theater  so  often  while  waiting  for 
that  ship  to  sail,  back  there  in  his  'teens! 

Apropos  of  the  production  of  "  Les  Mise- 
rables,"  Lackaye  was  asked  some  years  ago 
if  he  had  yet  found  a  manager  to  bring  it 
out  for  him. 

"Bring  it  out?"  he  repeated.  "I  have 
yet  to  find  one  who  can  pronounce  it." 

Which,  now,  in  the  sequel,  is  an  implied 
compliment   for   William   A.    Brady. 

At  one  stage  of  his  career,  Lackaye's 
chief  claim  to  distinction  was  his  refusal, 
while  a  member  of  Daly's  company,  to 
accept  a  part  to  which  Mr.  Daly  had 
assigned  him.  The  part  was  Oliver  in  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  given  to  him  after  he  had 
made  a  hit  as  O'Donnell  Don  in  "  The  Great 
Unknown." 

It  was  the  joking  remark  made  at  the 
time,  that  for  the  Oliver  Mr.  Daly  offered 
him,  Lackaye  handed  him  a  Roland  in  the 
shape  of  his  resignation. 


ROYLE  TOOK  MANY  BUFFETS. 


Author  of  "  The  Squaw  Man  "  Has  a  Run 

of    lll-Luck    to    Thank    for    His 

Success  as  a   Playwright. 

EDWIN  MILTON  ROYLE,  author  of 
"  The  Squaw  Man,"  is  another  of  that 
countless  army  brought  up  to  the  law 
and  who  sidetracked  themselves  to  the 
stage.  He  spent  his  youth  in  a  place 
that  seems  to  breed  actors  so  freely — Salt 
Lake  City — where  he  attended  the  same 
Presbyterian  school  as  Maude  Adams. 
He  is  now  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  hav- 
ing   graduated    from    Princeton    in    1883. 

Amateur  theatricals  at  college  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  lure  that  drew  him  to 
the  professional  footlights.  After  Prince- 
ton he  went  to  continue  his  studies  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  he  took  prominent 
part  in  a  great  performance  of  the  students 
that  had  among  its  spectators  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  Great  Britain. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  set  about 
studying  law  in  New  York,  but  he  did  not 
really  settle  down  to  it.  The  inclination 
toward  the  stage  had  by  this  time  become 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  began  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  manager's  of^ces  in 
search  of  an  opening. 


In  this  he  had  no  better  luck  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  unknown. 
Men  in  power  along  the  Rialto  did  not 
know  what  he  could  do,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  many  of  them  would 
take  the  time  to  let  him  prove  his  abilities. 
At  last,  however,  he  secured,  through 
Eugene  W.  Presbrey,  an  interview  with  the 
late  A.  M.  Palmer,  who  gave  him  the  small 
part  of  the  boy  in  "  Young  Mrs.  Win- 
throp,"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater. 
From  that  he  drifted  to  other  small  parts 
in  the  company  of  Edwin  Booth,  while 
the  latter  was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater, 
and  the  next  season  he  was  with  Booth 
and  Barrett  during  their  engagement  at 
the  Broadway. 

Short  on  Words. 

"  You  can  imagine  the  nature  of  my 
roles,"  said  Mr.  Royle,  in  relating  to  me 
this  portion  of  his  career,  "  by  the  follow- 
ing incident:  At  the  end  of  the  season  it 
was  decided  to  bring  out  a  souvenir  of 
the  engagement,  with  signatures  by  all  the 
people  in  the  company.  Each  signature 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  line  from 
his  or  her  part.  When  it  came  my  turn 
to  write,  my  part  was  so  short  that  all 
I  had  to  say  in  the  piece  went  down 
as   my   contribution,   in  the   shape   of — 

"'Oh,  Caesar!     No,  by  no  means!'" 

And  here  began  the  apparent  strokes 
of  ill  luck  which  in  the  end  have  proved 
blessings  in  disguise.  The  first  one  was 
the  failure  of  Mrs.  Potter  to  come  to  this 
country  for  a  tour  on  one  occasion  when 
Royle  had  been  engaged  in  her  support. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  was  free  until 
September,  when  it  was  too  late  to  seek 
other  positions. 

Thrown  out  of  a  job,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  playwriting,  having  at  one  time 
thought  seriously  of  taking  up  literature 
as  a  profession.  He  wrote  "  Friends," 
and  brought  it  out  in  New  York  the  next 
summer,  with  a  capital  furnished  by  a  West- 
ern uncle. 

The  play  made  a  hit  after  a  rather  slow 
start,  and  he  played  it  on  the  road  for 
some  seasons,  following  it  with  another, 
"  Captain  Impudence,"  and  later  by  a 
farce,  "My  Wife's  Husbands."  The  latter 
made  a  decided  hit,  but  Mr.  Royle  was 
unable  to  obtain  road  bookings  for  it 
owing  to  a  glut  of  attractions  kept  out 
of  New  York  by  the  unfinished  condition 
of  two  theaters  which  should  have  been 
ready  for  them.  Shows  booked  for  them, 
with  companies  all  engaged,  had  to  be 
placed  somewhere  pending  the  completion 
of  the  Lyceum  and  the  Hudson,  so  that 
the    dates    were    all    filled    by    the    time    it 
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wd»  known  that  "  My  Wife's  Husbands  " 
had  caught  on.  In  this  crisis,  Nat  Good- 
win, who  had  just  come  a  cropper  with 
a  new  offering  of  his  own,  rose  up  and 
bought  the  rights  to  the  play,  but  failed 
to  make  good  in  the  part  himself  and 
shelved  it  after  two  weeks'  trial. 

Meanwhile,  one  night  when  he  couldn't 
sleep,  Royle  got  to  thinking  about  the 
Indians  he  used  to  see  when  a  boy  at 
the  Indian  reservation  not  far  from  Salt 
Lake.  And  then  there  formed  in  his  mind 
the  germ  idea  of  "  The  Squaw  Man  " — the 
Englishman  tied  to  the  Indian  wife  when 
the  way  was  clear  for  him  otherwise  to 
go  back   home. 

The  next  morning  he  told  his  wife — 
Selena  Fetter — of  the  scheme,  adding  that 
he  thought  of  making  a  play  out  of  it. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  she  begged  him.  "  Can't 
you  think  of  something  pleasanter?  You 
know  '  Friends '  gained  all  its  success  out 
of  the  comedy  there  was  in  it." 

So  he  did  nothing  in  the  matter  then, 
but  later,  when  he  was  asked  to  write  a 
skit  for  the  Lambs'  Gambol,  he  used  this 
idea  for  a  short  piece,  which  went  so 
well  that  it  was  used  afterward  at  the 
annual  public  gambol,  where  it  repeated 
its  hit. 

Royle  was  now  in  vaudeville,  having 
cut  down  "  Captain  Impudence "  to  the 
required  time  limits.  He  decided  to  fol- 
low this  with  "  The  Squaw  Man,"  and 
here  is  where  once  more  his  good  luck 
in  the  guise  of  bad  stepped  upon  the  scene. 

A    Fortunate    Rejection. 

The  vaudeville  managers  refused  posi- 
tively to  consider  a  sketch  containing 
more  than  four  people;  Royle  could  not 
cut  "  The  Squaw  Man  "  to  fewer  than  ten. 
Had  either  he  or  they  given  way,  the  four- 
act  play  that  has  proved  one  of  the  big 
New  York  hits  of  the  season  might  have 
remained  a  sketch  and  spent  its  life  on 
the  road,  instead  of  tarrying  for  six 
months  on  Broadway. 

In  this  deadlock  it  occurred  to  Royle 
that  he  would  expand  the  play  and  try 
it  in  a  new  field,  but  even  after  this  was 
done  he  failed  to  find  a  purchaser.  Nat 
Goodwin,  to  whom  he  sent  it  first,  turned 
it  down,  and  Charles  Frohman  could  not 
read  it  within  the  time  limit  set. 

But  Royle  had  active  agents  in  his 
brother  actors,  who  had  seen  the  thing  in 
its  Lambs'  Club  performance,  and  who 
were  all  anxious  to  play  the  leading  part. 
Whenever  they  got  the  chance  they  spoke 
of  the  piece  to  their  respective  managers, 
and  in  this  way  Royle  finally  got  four 
of   these    gentlemen    to    consent    to    listen 


to  a  reading  of  the  play.  The  result  was 
the  purchase  of  the  rights  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
of  the  Liebler  Company,  on  terms  which 
have  netted  Mr.  Royle  royalties  amounting 
close  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  week. 


HOPPER  WAS  AN  "ANGEL." 


The  Tall  Comedian  Exchanged  His  Inher- 
itance for  a  Bowl  of  Thespian   Pot- 
tage,   but    Doesn't    Regret    it. 

DE  WOLF  HOPPER'S  father  was  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  Will  (his  real  name)  should 
follow  in  the  paternal  footsteps  so  far 
as  his  career  was  concerned.  And,  by 
the  way,  more  men  have  turned  away 
from  the  sheepskin  to  the  footlights  than 
from  any  other  one  vocation.  Reckon  them 
up  and  you  would  have  a  sufficiency  of 
leading  men  to  outfit  plays  for  every 
theater  in  New  York,  oversupplied  as  that 
city  is  with  them. 

But  to  return  to   Hopper. 

At  the  crucial  period,  the  elder  Hopper 
died  and  the  son  inherited  some  money. 
As  there  were  no  automobiles  in  those 
days  for  him  to  blow  it  in  on,  he  invested 
in  a  much  more  foolish  and  infinitely  more 
hazardous  luxury — a  dramatic  company  of 
his  own.  He  had  the  itch  to  act,  and, 
being  unable  to  get  on  the  stages  con- 
trolled by  others,  he  decided  that  now 
was  his  chance  to  manage  a  stage  of  his 
own. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  he  sent  him- 
self out  in?  Nothing  less  than  Robert- 
son's "Caste,"  with  "little  Willie"  as 
Eccles!  Of  course  the  troupe  went  to 
smash,  but  young  Hopper  had  tasted  of 
the  life,  and  there  was  no  staying  him  now, 
not  even  the  Quaker  blood  in  his  veins. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gulf  that  was  dug 
between  himself  and  his  family  in  those 
days  has  never  been  bridged,  a  rare  ex- 
ception nowadays,  when  even  the  most 
austere  stand  ready  to  forgive  theatrical 
connection — provided  the  prodigal  has 
sown  success  along  with  his  wild  oats. 

The  boy — he  was  scarcely  out  of  his 
'teens — contrived  to  obtain  a  job  as  Pittacus 
Green  in  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  and  a  song  he 
sang  off  stage  inspired  Annie  Louise 
Cary  with  the  belief  that  he  might  do 
well  in  opera.  He  actually  studied  for 
some  time  with  the  Metropolitan  in  view, 
and  then  compromised  by  taking  the  bary- 
tone part  with  McCaull  in  the  Sousa  op- 
era, "  Desiree."  Mark  Smith  fell  ill  at 
a  critical  moment,  and,  as  it  is  easier  to 
replace  a  singer  than  a  comedian,  Hopper 
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was  put  in  his  place,  and  has  worked  his 
legs  and  his  antics  in  excess  of  his  sing- 
ing voice  ever  since. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  star  in  "  Cas- 
tles in  the  Air,"  not  much  of  a  success, 
but  followed  it  with  "  Wang,"  which  set 
him  on  his  feet  good  and  hard. 

"  Wang  "  lasted  him  two  seasons,  and  he 
followed  it  with  "  Panjandrums,"  to  my 
mind  a  far  more  entertaining  hodge-podge 
of  music  and  nonsense.  In  that  view  the 
public  did  not  agree  with  me,  for  Hopper 
lost  several  thousand  dollars  in  pushing  the 
thing  to  a  long  run  in  New  York.  After 
that  he  became  Dr.  Syntax  in  a  musical 
version  of  "  Cinderella  at  School,"  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  biggest  hit  in 
his  career — "  El  Capitan." 


MISS  ALLEN  BEGAN  AT  TOP. 


Essayed   Role  of   Leading   Woman  at  Six- 
teen  in  a   Play   in   Which    Her   Real 
and  Stage   Father  Were  One. 

IN  one  sense  of  the  term,  Viola  Allen 
never  began  at  all.  She  plunged  right 
into  the  midst  of  her  career.  To  put  it 
differently,  she  has  been  a  leading  woman 
from  the  first  time  she  set  foot  upon  the 
stage. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  both  in  the 
profession.  Her  father,  C.  Leslie  Allen,  is 
acting  yet,  being  with  his  daughter  in 
"  The  Toast  of  the  Town."  He  was  doing 
the  father — a  specialty  of  his — in  "  Es- 
meralda "  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater, 
when  Annie  Russell,  the  leading  woman, 
fell   ill. 

Viola  Allen  was  at  that  time  barely  six- 
teen— just  the  age  of  the  character.  She 
had  been  about  the  theater  a  good  deal 
with  her  father,  and  in  the  sudden  emer- 
gency it  was  suggested  that  she  should  play 
the  part. 

"  They  came  to  me  with  the  proposi- 
tion," said  Miss  Allen,  in  describing  the 
incident,  "  and  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
story  that  I  began  with  all  eagerness  to 
study  the  part,  without  seeming  to  realize 
all  that  it  meant  to  play  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensations  on  that  first  night 
when  I  walked  out  on  the  stage  in  response 
to  the  cue,  which,  as  it  happens,  was  given 
to   me   by   my    own   father. 

"  At  rehearsals,  of  course,  the  audito- 
rium had  been  dark  and  empty.  Now  it 
was  a  glow  of  light  and  a  sea  of  faces. 
This  is  what  I  should  have  expected,  but 
somehow  I  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  now, 
being  confronted  with  the  thing,  my  wits 
seemed  to  fail   me. 


"  My  lines  went  from  my  memory,  but 
luckily  I  did  not  have  to  speak  them  until 
I  was  close  to  my  father.  He,  realizing 
that  I  must  have  stage  fright,  whispered 
the  words  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard 
them  I  was  all  right  again.  I  plunged 
back  into  my  absorption  in  the  story  I 
was  helping  to  depict,  and  went  through 
to  the  end  without  any  further  trouble." 

With    "  Joe  "    Jefferson. 

After  her  term  in  "  Esmeralda,"  Miss 
Allen  played  Shakespeare  leads  with  John 
McCullough  and  the  elder  Salvini,  and 
then  became  first  assistant  to  Joseph 
Jefferson  in  "The  Rivals"  and  "The 
Heir  at  Law."  From  this  she  passed  un- 
der the  management  of  Charles  Frohman, 
and  helped  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
fortunes,  along  with  Henry  Miller,  in 
"  Shenandoah,"  and  from  its  second  sea- 
son and  for  many  years  thereafter  these 
two  were  closely  identified  with  the  con- 
spicuous position  won  for  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Empire,  where  Miss  Allen's 
Rosamund  in  "  Sowing  the  Wind  "  took  the 
town  by  storm. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  an  odd  circum- 
stance that  the  part  Miss  Allen  most  en- 
joyed playing  in  the  whole  Empire  list 
was  that  of  Audrie  Lisden  in  Henry  Ar- 
thus  Jones's  "  Michael  and  his  Lost  An- 
gel," a  play  that  ran  for  only  twelve 
nights  in  New  York,  and  had  been  no 
more   successful   in   London. 

Miss  Allen  handed  in  her  resignation 
from  the  company  after  the  production 
of  "  The  Conquerors,"  a  play  of  which 
she  wholly  disapproved,  and  she  was  then 
starred  by  the  Lieblers  in  "  The  Chris- 
tian," the  dramatizing  of  which  was  her 
own  suggestion,  and  from  which  several 
people  reaped  fortunes.  When,  three  years 
ago,  she  deliberately  cut  loose  from  the 
Hall  Caine  type  of  drama  in  order  to  fol- 
low her  own  personal  inclinations  and  take 
up  Shakespeare,  she  was  looked  upon  al- 
most as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  art. 

Monotony  the  Bane  of  the  Footlights. 

And  yet  the  outcome  would  seem  to 
prove  that  she  was  only  a  shrewd  woman 
of  good  common  sense,  after  all.  Her 
managers  followed  "  The  Eternal  City " 
with  Hall  Caine's  "  Prodigal  Son,"  and 
lost   mighty    sums   upon   it. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  before 
Miss  Allen  finally  decided  on  "  The  Chris- 
tian "  with  which  to  inaugurate  her  stellar 
career  she  was  minded  to  use  a  version  of 
Longfellow's  "  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish"  She  is  very  bookishly  inclined,  and 
has  said  that  there  are  two  things  she  pre- 
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fers  to  acting — to  be  an  author  or  to  serve 
as  a  trained  nurse. 

Nine  years  ago,  when  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  success  at  the  Empire,  she 
was  asked  by  a  certain  paper  to  state  what 
in  her  opinion  was  the  one  drawback  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  stage,  and 
her  prompt  answer  was  "  Monotony,  the 
deadly  routine  engendered  by  the  long 
run." 


WILSON  CAME  WITH  CLOGS. 


Comedian   Might   Have  Gone  in  for  Trag- 
edy Had  the  Wind  Not  Blown  His 
Credentials  Into  a  River. 

ACCORDING  to  a  story  current  some 
years  since,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  a  press-agent  yarn,  the  only  reason 
Francis  Wilson  is  not  a  tragedian  is  be- 
cause a  gust  of  wind  blew  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill his  letter  of  introduction  to  the  late 
E.  L.  Davenport.  Like  Hopper,  Wilson 
is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
born  in  1854.  The  nimbleness  of  his  legs 
sent  him  to  the  stage,  where  he  began  as 
a  clog-dancer  with  a  minstrel  troupe  in 
the    farce,    "  The   Virginia    Mummy." 

It  was  during  this  engagement  that  he 
conceived  the  ambition  for  the  legitimate 
and  obtained  from  his  manager  the  let- 
ter to  Davenport,  which  blew  out  of  his 
hand  as  he  was  reading  it  on  a  bridge 
in  Fairmount  Park.  He  claims  he  hadn't 
the  courage  to  ask  for  another  one,  but 
struck  out  for  better  things  later  on  in 
a  different  direction.  But  this  was  after 
he  had  formed  a  partnership  with  James 
^ackin,  with  whom  he  toured  the  coun- 
try as  one  of  a  song-and-dance  team.  The 
two  played  a  long  engagement  in  New 
York  with  the  San  Francisco  Minstrels  at 
their  "  opera  house,"  now  the  Princess 
Theater. 

Instructor  In   Fencing. 

Around  the  Centennial  year  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  set  about  realizing  his 
aspirations  by  obtaining  an  engagement  in 
very  small  parts  at  Mrs.  John  Drew's 
Arch  Street  Theater.  This  brought  him  in 
only  ten  dollars  a  week  against  the  fifty 
he  had  been  getting  for  clog  work.  But 
he  made  himself  popular  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  and  eked  out  his  pay 
by  giving  them  lessons  in  fencing  and  box- 
ing, arts  in  which  he  was  specially  pro- 
ficient. Indeed,  he  had  just  won  in  a  con- 
test, at  what  is  now  Madison  Square 
Garden,  the  title  of  amateur  champion 
swordsman    of    America. 

These  friends  in  the  Drew  company  aid- 


ed him  in  obtaining  better  parts,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  engaged  as  utility  man 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theater,  which  then 
had  a  stock  company.  A  year  with  Annie 
Pixley  and  another  as  the  Baron  in  "  Our 
Goblins  "  brought  him  up  to  his  engage- 
ment as  comedian  by  McCaull  for  the 
Casino  troupe,  where  he  made  his  notable 
hit  as  Cadeaux,  one  of  the  two  thieves  in 
"  Erminie." 

It  was  but  natural  that  his  prodigious 
success  should  suggest  the  idea  to  Wilson 
of  striking  out  for  himself.  He  had  saved 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  year  after 
Hopper  became  a  star  Wilson  launched 
out  at  the  same  theater — the  Broadway — 
in  "  The  Oolah." 

Snatched  Victory  from  Defeat. 

The  curtain  fell  on  what  even  the  actors 
were  forced  to  admit  to  themselves  and 
one  another  was  a  failure.  Gloom  thick 
as  night  pervaded  the  region  behind.  For 
a  while  Wilson  sat  there  with  his  head  in 
his  hands;  then  his  indomitable  courage 
asserted  itself,  and  he  sprang  up  with  the 
exclamation: 

''  We  have  got  to  make  this  go.  Let's 
get  to  work  at  it." 

His  company  stood  nobly  by  him.  His 
leading  woman,  Marie  Jansen,  and  the 
other  principals,  begged  him  not  to  con- 
sider them  in  the  alterations,  but  to  give 
the  public  more  of  himself.  With  much 
cutting  and  slashing  of  the  book  and 
innumerable  rehearsals,  the  thing  was 
whipped  into  shape,  and  turned  out  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  "  The  Merry  Mon- 
arch," which  placed  Wilson  securely  on 
the  throne  he  continued  to  occupy  until 
last  year,  when  he  decided  to  step  down — 
or  rather  up,  as  no  doubt  he  would  prefer 
to  put  it,  from  musical  to  straight  com- 
edy. 

Apropos  of  Wilson's  beginnings,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  dramatic  topics  was 
"  reminiscing "  some  time  since,  and  re- 
called the  wigging  he  had  received  in  his 
early  days — along  in  '72  or  '73 — when  he 
was  a  very  young  city  editor  of  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  Post.  He  had  gone  to  Dan 
Shelby's  Terrace  Theater,  and  devoted 
considerable  space  the  next  day  to  prais- 
ing the  work  of  two  men  who  took  part 
in  the  variety  show  there  current,  and  it 
was  for  this  eulogy  he  had  been  called 
down  by  his  chief.  One  of  the  men  was 
Denman  Thompson,  who  was  using 
"Uncle  Josh"  in  its  crude,  one-act  form; 
the  other  was  Francis  Wilson,  who  was 
doubling  song  and  dance  with  Jimmie 
Mackin. 
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TWO  IMMORTAL  HYMNS. 


Intere^g  Stories  of  the  Origin  of  World-famous  Sacred  Lyrics  Which 
Have  Been  Sung  in  Every  Country  on  the  Globe. 


^HE  two  favorite  hymns,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
and  "  Abide  With  Me,"  were  each  written  in 
circumstances  which  lend  them  peculiar  sig- 
nificance. In  1833  John  Henry  Newman, 
afterward  Cardinal  Newman,  left  England  in 
extreme  ill-health.  "  My  servant  thought  I 
was  dying,"  he  relates,  "  and  begged  for  my 
last  directions.  I  gave  them  as  he  wished; 
but  I  said :  '  I  shall  not  die,  for  I  have  not 
sinned  against  light,  I  have  not  sinned  against 
light ! '  I  never  have  been  able  to  make  out  at  all  what  I  meant." 
This  was  just  before  he  started  upon  his  journey.  He  was  still  in  a 
very  feeble  state,  suffering  from  bodily  weakness  and  mental  depres- 
sion, when  one  June  evening  he  was  becalmed  in  an  orange-boat  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  sight  of  Garibaldi's  home  on  the  island  of 
Caprera.  As  he  lay  there  he  composed  the  beautiful  hymn  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light." 

Did  the  language  of  his  fevered  mind  flash  back  upon  him  as  he 
saw  the  shore  lights  on  Caprera?  The  lights  led  the  boat  safely  to 
harbor,  and  he  returned  to  England.  The  mental  darkness  with  which 
he  had  been  struggling  also  cleared  for  him,  for  it  was  just  after  his 
return  that  the  Oxford  Movement  began.  He  was  a  leader  in  that 
movement  until  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1845. 

Henry  Francis  Lyte,  curate  of  Brixham,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
from  1823  until  his  death,  in  1847,  wrote  many  "  hymns  for  his  little 
ones,  and  hymns  for  his  hardy  fishermen,  and  hymns  for  sufferers  like 
himself."  His  health  declined  as  the  years  passed,  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  climate  of  the  Devon  coast  was  too  harsh  for  his  frail  constitution. 
But  he  was  loath  to  leave  his  parishioners,  and,  lingering  at  his  post, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Italy  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  change 
to  save  him. 

He  held  a  last  communion  service  and  delivered  his  solemn,  pathetic 
parting  words.  Then,  dragging  himself  wearily  to  his  room,  he  wrote 
the  hymn  "  Abide  With  Me,"  a  most  affecting  expression  of  the  faith 
of  a  dying  man.  Not  long  afterward  he  died  at  Nice,  France.  Of  all 
his  hymns,  "  Abide  With  Me  "  is  best  remembered.  Like  "  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  it  is  a  hymn  of  comfort  and  help.  Always  the  most  helpful 
words  have  come  from  those  who  have  themselves  most  felt  the  need 
of  help. 


LEAD,    KINDLY    LIGHT. 

By  cardinal  NEWMAN. 

LEAD,    kindly    light,   amid    the    encircling    gloom; 
Lead  thou  me  on! 
The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  from  home; 
Lead  thou  me  on! 
Keep  thou  my  feet!      I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene — one  step's  enough  for  me. 


Hi 
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I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will.     Remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone. 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 


ABIDE    WITH    ME. 

BY  HENRY  FRANCIS  LYTE. 

ABIDE  with   me!      Fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens:     Lord,  with  me  abide! 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me! 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see: 

0  thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me! 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word. 
But  as  thou  dwell'st  with  thy  disciples,  Lord, 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free — 
Come,  not  to  sojourn,  but  abide,  with   me! 

Come  not  in  terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings; 
But  kind  and  good,  with  healing  in  thy  wings, 
Tears  for  all  woes,  a  heart  for  every  plea: 
Come,  Friend  of  sinners,  and  thus  bide  with  me! 

Thou  on  my  head  in  early  youth  didst  smile; 
And,  though  rebellious  and  perverse  meanwhile, 
Thou  hast  not  left  me,  oft  as  I   left  thee: 
On  to  the  close,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me! 

1  need  thy  presence  every  passing  hour. 
What  but  thy  grace  can  foil  the  Tempter's  power? 
Who  like  thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  oh,  abide  with  me! 

I  fear  no  foe  with  thee  at  hand  to  bless: 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  is  death's  sting?  where,  grave,  thy  victory? 
I  triumph  still,  if  thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes; 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies. 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee: 
In  life  and  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me! 


FROM  THE  LIPS  OF  ANANIAS. 


A  Collection  of  Tales  for  Which  Belief  is  Respectfully  Solicited,  But  Which  Sophisticated 

Readers  are  Likely  to  Cite  as  Evidence  of  the  Fact  That  Truth  Has  Lost 

Much  of  Her  Youthful  Charm  and  Many  Admirers. 


SPEAKING  OF  FLOODS. 

AN  old  soldier,  whose  cherished  name 
was  that  of  two  of  our  presidents, 
died  here  in  Washington  recently,  and  his 
passing  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard 
him  tell.  Veteran  of  '6i  as  he  was,  he  had 
listened  patiently  to  the  very  long  story  a 
youthful  veteran  of  the  Spanish  War  told. 
The  account  of  hardships  left  him  unmoved. 

"  Just  after  the  Johnstown  flood,  my 
boy,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a  man  in  the 
next  world  who  went  about  telling  every- 
body how  that  Johnstown  affair  had  sent 
him  where  he  was. 

"  His  listeners  hung  on  his  words — all 
of  them,  that  is,  except  a  quiet  looking 
little  man  who  seemed  so  little  impressed 
that  every  time  the  Johnstown  man  got 
through  he  merely  looked  bored  and  said, 
'Oh,  shucks!' 

"  The  Johnstown  man  got  tired  of  it 
after  a  while.  It  got  on  his  nerves  to 
have  anybody  act  as  if  what  happened 
at  Johnstown  wasn't  of  any  importance. 
No  matter  how  he  told  his  story,  the 
quiet  looking  little  man  merely  said,  *  Oh, 
shucks.' 

"  At  last  the  Johnstown  man  spoke  to 
a  fellow  who  had  been  there  a  long  time 
about  it. 

"  '  Say,'  said  he,  '  who  is  that  little  man 
who   keeps   saying   "shucks?"' 

"  '  Who?'  said  the  man  who  had  been 
there  a  long  time.  'Do  you  mean  the 
fellow  over  there?  Why  his  name's 
Noah.'  " — Washington   Post. 


STRONG  WATER. 

MR.   EDISON   was  once  asked  to  send 
a    phonographic    cylinder    to    a    fair. 
He  sent  this  reply : 

"  You  ask  me  to  send  you  a  phono- 
graphic cylinder  and  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  audience.  I  do  not  think  the  audi- 
ence would  take  any  interest  in  dry  sci- 
entific subjects,  but  perhaps  they  might 
be  interested  in  a  little  story  that  a  man 
sent  me  on  a  phonographic  cylinder  the 
other  day  from  San  Francisco.  In  the 
year  1873  a  man  from  Massachusetts  came 


to  California  with  a  chronic  liver  com- 
plaint. He  searched  all  over  the  coast 
for  a  mineral  spring  to  cure  the  disease, 
and  finally  he  found,  down  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  a  spring  the  waters  of 
which  almost  instantly  cured  him.  He 
therefore  started  a  sanitarium,  and  people 
all  over  the  world  came  and  were  quickly 
cured.  Last  year  this  man  died,  and  so 
powerful  had  been  the  action  of  the  waters 
that  they  had  to  take  his  liver  out  and 
kill  it  with  a  club. — Edison." — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


A  SILVER-PLATED  CAT. 

A  REMARKABLE  freak  of  lightning 
occurred  some  time  ago  near  the 
small  village  of  New  Salem,  Vermont. 
Arent  S.  Vandyck  occupies  an  old  man- 
sion, in  the  parlor  of  which  hung  a  col- 
lection of  Revolutionary  swords,  one  of 
which  was  heavily  plated  with  silver.  On 
the  night  in  question  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm burst,  and  one  particularly  heavy 
crash  stunned  every  one  in  the  house. 

Quickly  recovering,  the  family  hastened 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  Sud- 
denly the  youngest  Vandyck  pointed  to 
an  old-fashioned  sofa.  There  lay  what 
seemed  to  be  a  silver  cat,  curled  up  as 
comfortable  as  could  be.  Each  glittering 
hair  was  separate  and  distinct,  and  each 
silvery  bristle  of  the  whiskers  described 
as  graceful  a  curve  as  if  in  life. 

Turning  to  the  sword  on  the  wall  just 
above  the  sofa,  father  and  son  remarked 
that  the  plated  sword  had  been  stripped 
of  all  its  silver,  the  scabbard  was  a  strip 
of  blackened  steel  and  the  hilt  had  gone 
altogether. 

The  family  cat  had  been  electroplated 
by  lightning.  A  round  hole  in  the  win- 
dow-pane, about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
showed  where  the  electric  fluid  had  en- 
tered. There  was  a  charred  streak  show- 
ing the  path  of  the  lightning  as  it  made 
its  way  to  the  sword,  down  which  it 
passed  to  the  sofa,  carrying  with  it  the 
fused  silver,  which  it  scientifically  depos- 
ited on  that  magnetic  animal,  the  cat. 

Of   course,   the   cat   was   instantly   killed, 
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and  therefore  remained  in  the  position  in 
which  the  lightning  found  her  peacefully 
sleeping.  It  is  thought  the  plating  of  the 
cat's  surface  will  prevent  decay,  and  that 
she  may  be  retained  permanently  among 
the  family  curiosities.  Local  scientists,  the 
Bostonians  say,  are  quite  puzzled  by  the 
occurrence,  and  the  electroplated  cat  is 
being  investigated  by  a  member  of  the 
Albany  Institute. — Newtowne  Calendar. 


A  SUPERSENSITIVE  HEN. 

"V/AS,"     declared    a    new     man     on    the 

A  country  court  jury,  to  his  compan- 
ions the  other  noon,  *'  I  maintain  that 
hens  has  souls  jest  as  does  human  bein's. 
Mebbe  not  all  on  'em,  but  now  an' 
then  you  strike  a  bird  that  has  rea- 
sonin'  faculties  an'  feelin'  an'  'motions 
jest  as  you  an'  me.  They  has  their  joys 
and  their  sorrers.  So,  I  says,  they  has 
souls.     Now  here's  proof. 

"  I  had  a  fine  Plymouth  Rock  what  was 
a  master  layer.  When  th'  other  hens  was 
takin'  a  vacation  she  was  'tendin'  ter  bus- 
iness an'  layin'  aigs.  Well,  one  day  she 
come  out  a-cacklin'  an'  I  went  in  ter  git 
th'  aig. 

"  It  'pears  that  while  she  was  tellin'  me 
about  it,  my  boy,  Willum,  took  th'  aig 
an'  put  a  hard-boiled  one  in  its  place. 
Did  it  fer  a  joke  on  me,  ye  know.  I  no- 
ticed the  aig  looked  kinder  queer  an' 
cracked  her  open.  Well,  if  ever  ye  see 
a  hen  look  dumfounded!  She  thought  she'd 
layed    it. 

"  I  thought  nothin'  'bout  it  till  I  looked 
down,  an'  hanged  if  she  wasn't  cryin'.  Big 
tears  was  rollin'  down  her  furrered  cheeks 
an'  I  tried  ter  tell  her  that  she  was  all 
right,  that  'twas  some  of  Willum's  horse- 
play, but  she  jest  sighed  kinder  human 
like  an'  walked  slowly  ofif.  Th'  next  day 
she  didn't  lay,  but  moped  'round  the'  yard 
sad  an'  homesick  like.  Well,  it  went  on 
fer  a  week  an'  still  nary  an  aig. 

"  Then  I  noticed  she  was  quittin'  th' 
feed  I  was  givin'  her,  an'  tryin'  ter  pick 
up  a  livin*.  She  had  a  conscience,  ye  see, 
an'  wouldn't  eat  boughten  food  'less  she 
could  repay  me  in  the  right  kind  of  aigs. 

"  She  knowed  she  wan't  looked  to  ter 
lay  hard-boiled  aigs  as  she  thought  she'd 
done.  *  Father,'  says  Willum  one  day,  *  I 
guess  we're  goin'  ter  lose  that  hen.  She's 
thinkin'  up  something  desperate.  I  just 
caught  her  'xamin'  a  scythe  out  back  of 
th'  barn.' 

"  Well,  we  tried  our  best  ter  cheer  her 
up,  but  'twan't  no  use.  One  day  I  found 
her     in     the     tool-house,     dead.      She     had 


dragged   her  neck  across  a   scythe,   cuttin' 
her  throat. 

"  Over  in  one  corner  was  a  aig  jest  left 
ter  show  me  that  she  intended  ter  do 
what's  right.  But  if  ever  I  see'd  a  clear 
case  of  suicide,  her  death  was  one.  So, 
I  says,  some  hens  has  feelin's  jest  as  does 
a  human  bein',  an'  therefore  I  'low  they 
has  souls." — Rochester  Post-Express. 

PEWTER'S   INDUSTRIAL   BUGS. 

SILAS  PEWTER,  of  Hendricks  town- 
ship, Chautauqua  County,  who  dis- 
covered the  adamant  bug,  is  getting  rich 
fast  off  his  discovery.  It  was  in  August 
when  he  discovered  the  bugs,  and  several 
weeks  had  passed  away  before  he  could 
get  things  shaped  up  to  "  colonize "  them 
properly. 

He  now  has  at  least  a  dozen  different 
"  herds "  of  them.  Some  are  removing 
the  stone  from  fields  for  farmers  by  eating 
it  into  sand  and  letting  it  go  back  into 
the  soil  when  the  ground  is  plowed.  Pew- 
ter gets  two  dollars  an  acre  for  this. 

One  herd  is  working  on  the  road  in 
Harrison  township  cutting  the  rock  out 
of  the  hills.  Several  herds  are  at  work 
in  the  sandpaper  factory  between  Elgin 
and  Hewins. 

Mr.  Pewter  says  his  sandpaper  mill  has 
paid  well,  but  thinks  he  will  close  it  down 
during  the  spring  months  because  so  many 
road  overseers  want  the  bugs  for  spring 
road-work. 

He  says  he  is  about  to  close  a  contract 
with  the  Santa  Fe  for  the  mastication  of 
the  big  boulders  along  its  tracks  west  of 
Elgin.  This,  he  says,  will  give  the  bugs 
work  all  season. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  HAIR-RAISING  TALE. 

"  T^HE  '  beauty  doctor  '  told  a  good  story 
A  about  her  hair-restorer,"  said  a  well- 
known  Akron  business  man  Monday,  "  but 
I  know  a  better  one.  With  several  other 
men  I  was  associated,  several  years  ago,  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  restorer.  We  had  a 
fakir  selling  the  remedy,  and  this  was  one 
of  his  tales : 

"  '  A  woman  came  to  me  the  other  day 
for  her  eighth  bottle.  She  said  she  liked 
the  taste  of  it  so  well.  I  was  frightened 
and  took  her  into  a  private  office  and 
told  her  to  show  me  her  tongue.  She 
stuck  it  out  and  there  was  a  half-inch 
of  hair  on  it.  To  keep  from  hurting 
the  business  we  had  to  feed  her  camphor 
balls  all  that  summer  to  keep  the  moth 
out  of  her  stomach.'" — Akron  (Ohio)  Times- 
Democrat. 


The   Stolen   Letter. 


By   WILKIE    COLLINS. 


\Y/ILLIAM  WILKIE  COLLINS  (1824— 1889)  was  the  son  of  an  English 
"  portrait  painter.  As  a  young  man  he  engaged  in  commerce,  but  later 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  own  tastes,  however,  inclined 
him  to  literature ;  and  even  while  in  business  life  he  wrote  a  historical  ro- 
mance, "  Antonina." 

Becoming  acquainted  with  Dickens,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  latter 
to  give  up  his  profession  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  novel  writing.  Dick- 
ens at  that  time  was  editor  of  the  magazine  called  Household  Words;  and  in 
its  pages  there  were  published  the  short  stories  by  Collins,  afterward  collected 
into  a  volume  entitled  *'  After  Dark,"  from  which  the  accompanying  selection 
is  taken. 

In  another  magazine,  also  edited  by  Dickens — All  the  Year  Round — 
Collins  scored  his  first  great  success  with  the  serial  story  "  The  Woman  in 
White,"  which  was  read  with  the  keenest  interest  by  tens  of  thousands.  In  it 
Collins  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  master  of  construction.  The  plot  was 
so  intricate  as  to  hold  the  reader  in  suspense  until  the  end ;  while  the  mystery 
and  horror  of  certain  parts  of  it  were  masterly  in  their  execution.  Collins, 
in  fact,  ranks  in  English  with  Gaboriau  in  French  for  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  elaborates  a  plot;  and  this  special  gift  is  seen  also  in  "Armadale,"  "The 
Moonstone,"  and  "  No  Name." 

For  a  long  while  his  stories  were  almost  as  widely  read  as  those  of 
Dickens  himself;  and  in  1873,  like  Dickens,  he  visited  the  United  States, 
where  he  gave  readings  of  his  own  short  stories.  The  narrative  printed 
here  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  skill  with  which  Collins  piques  and  sus- 
tains one's  interest  even  within  the  space  of  a  few  short  pages. 


I  SERVED  my  time — never  mind  in 
whose  office — and  I  started  in 
business  for  myself  in  one  of  our 
English  country  towns,  I  decline 
stating  which.  I  hadn't  a  far- 
thing of  capital,  and  my  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  were  poor  and  useless 
enough,  with  one  exception.  That  ex- 
ception was  Mr.  Frank  Gatliffe,  son  of 
Mr.  Gatliffe,  member  for  the  county,  the 
richest  man  and  the  proudest  for  many 
a  mile  round  about  our  parts. 

Stop  a  bit,  Mr.  Artist,  you  needn't 
perk  up  and  look  knowing.  You  won't 
trace  any  particulars  by  the  name  of 
Gatliffe.  I  am  not  bound  to  commit  my- 
self or  anybody  else  by  mentioning 
names.  I  have  given  you  the  first  that 
came  into  my  head. 

Well,  Mr.  Frank  was  a  stanch  friend 
of  mine,  and  ready  to  recommend  me 
whenever  he  got  the  chance.     I  had  con- 


trived to  get  him  a  little  timely  help — 
for  a  consideration,  of  course — in  bor- 
rowing money  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest; 
in  fact,  I  had  saved  him  from  the  Jews. 

The  money  was  borrowed  while  Mr. 
Frank  was  at  college.  He  came  back 
from  college,  and  stopped  at  home  a 
little  while,  and  then  there  got  spread 
about  all  our  neighborhood  a  report  that 
he  had  fallen  in  love,  as  the  saying  is, 
with  his  young  sister's  governess,  and 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  marry 
her. 

What!  you're  at  it  again,  Mr.  Artist! 
You  want  to  know  her  name,  don't  you? 
What  do  you  think  of  Smith? 

Speaking  as  a  lawyer,  I  consider  re- 
port, in  a  general  way,  to  be  a  fool  and  a 
liar.  But  in  this  case  report  turned  out 
to  be  something  very  different.  Mr. 
Frank  told  me  he  was  really  in  love,  and 
said  upon  his  honor   (an  absurd  expres- 
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sion  which  young  chaps  of  his  age  are 
always  using)  he  was  determined  to 
marry  Smith,  the  governess — the  sweet, 
darling  girl,  as  he  called  her;  but  I'm 
not  sentimental,  and  /  call  her  Smith, 
the  governess. 

Well,  Mr.  Frank's  father,  being  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  said  "  No,"  as  to  mar- 
rying the  governess,  when  Mr.  Frank 
wanted  him  to  say  *'  Yes."  He  was  a 
man  of  business,  was  old  Gatliffe,  and  he 
took  the  proper  business  course.  He 
sent  the  governess  away  with  a  first-rate 
character  and  a  spanking  present,  and 
then  he  looked  about  him  to  get  some- 
thing for  Mr.  Frank  to  do. 

While  he  was  looking  about  Mr. 
Frank  bolted  to  London  after  the  gov- 
erness, who  had  nobody  alive  belonging 
to  her  to  go  to  but  an  aunt — her  father's 
sister.  The  aunt  refuses  to  let  Mr. 
Frank  in  without  the  squire's  permis- 
sion. Mr.  Frank  writes  to  his  father, 
and  says  he  will  marry  the  girl  as  soon 
as  he  is  of  age,  or  shoot  himself. 

Up  to  town  come  the  squire  and  his 
wife  and  his  daughter,  and  a  lot  of  sen- 
timentality, not  in  the  slightest  degree 
material  to  the  present  statement,  takes 
place  among  them ;  and  the  upshot  of  it 
is  that  old  Gatliffe  is  forced  into  with- 
drawing the  word  No  and  substituting 
the  word  Yes. 

I  don't  believe  he  would  ever  have 
done  it,  though,  but  for  one  lucky  pe- 
culiarity in  the  case.  The  governess's 
father  was  a  man  of  good  family — 
pretty  nigh  as  good  as  Gatliffe's  own. 
He  had  been  in  the  army ;  had  sold  out ; 
set  up  as  a  wine  merchant — failed — 
died;  ditto  his  wife,  as  to  the  dying 
part  of  it.  No  relation,  in  fact,  left  for 
the  squire  to  make  inquiries  about  but  the 
father's  sister — who  had  behaved,  as  old 
Gatliffe  said,  like  a  thoroughbred  gentle- 
woman in  shutting  the  door  against  Mr. 
Frank  in  the  first  instance. 

So,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  things 
were  at  last  made  up  pleasant  enough. 
The  time  was  fixed  for  the  wedding,  and 
an  announcement  about  it — Marriage  in 
High  Life  and  all  that — put  into  the 
county  paper.  There  was  a  regular  bi- 
ography, besides,  of  the  governess's  fa- 
ther, so  as  to  stop  people  from  talking — 
a  great  flourish  about  his  pedigree,  and 
a  long  account  of  his  services  in  the 
18  s  B 


army;  but  not  a  word,  mind  ye,  of  his 
having  turned  wine  merchant  afterward. 
Oh,  no — not  a  word  about  that ! 

I  knew  it,  though,  for  Mr.  Frank  told 
me.  He  hadn't  a  bit  of  pride  about  him. 
He  introduced  me  to  his  future  wife  one 
day  when  I  met  him  out  walking,  and 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  he  was  a 
lucky  fellow.  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that  I  did,  and  that  I  told  him  so. 

Ah !  but  she  was  one  of  my  sort,  was 
that  governess.  Stood,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  five  feet  four.  Good  lissom 
figure,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
been  boxed  up  in  a  pair  of  stays.  Eyes 
that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  under  a 
pretty  stiff  cross-examination  the  mo- 
ment she  looked  at  me.  Fine  red,  kiss- 
and-come-again  sort  of  lips.  Cheeks 
and  complexion 

No,  Mr.  Artist,  you  wouldn't  identify 
her  by  her  cheeks  and  complexion,  if  I 
drew  you  a  picture  of  them  this  very  mo- 
ment. She  has  had  a  family  of  children 
since  the  time  I'm  talking  of;  and  her 
cheeks  are  a  trifle  fatter,  and  her  com- 
plexion is  a  shade  or  two  redder  now 
than  when  I  first  met  her  out  walking 
with  Mr.  Frank. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  a 
Wednesday.  I  decline  mentioning  the 
year  or  the  month.  I  had  started  as  an 
attorney  on  my  own  account — say  six 
weeks,  more  or  less,  and  was  sitting 
alone  in  my  office  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing before  the  wedding-day,  trying  to 
see  my  way  clear  before  me  and  not  suc- 
ceeding particularly  well,  when  Mr. 
Frank  suddenly  bursts  in,  as  white  as 
any  ghost  that  ever  was  painted,  and 
says  he's  got  the  most  dreadful  case  for 
me  to  advise  on,  and  not  an  hour  to  lose 
in  acting  on  my  advice. 

"  Is  this  in  the  way  of  business,  Mr. 
Frank?  "  says  I,  stopping  him  just  as  he 
was  beginning  to  get  sentimental.  "  Yes 
or  no,  Mr.  Frank?  "  rapping  my  new  of- 
fice paper-knife  on  the  table,  to  pull  him 
up  short  all  the  sooner. 

**  My  dear  fellow " — he  was  always 
familiar  with  me — "  it's  in  the  way  of 
business,  certainly;  but  friendship " 

I  was  obliged  to  pull  him  up  short 
again,  and  regularly  examine  him  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  witness-box,  or  he 
would  have  kept  me  talking  to  no  pur- 
pose half  the  day. 
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"  Now,  Mr.  Frank,"  says  I,  "  I  can't 
have  any  sentimentality  mixed  up  with 
business  matters.  Vou  please  to  stop 
talking,  and  let  me  ask  questions.  An- 
swer in  the  fewest  words  you  can  use. 
Nod  when  nodding  will  do  instead  of 
words." 

I  fixed  him  with  my  eye  for  about 
three  seconds,  as  he  sat  groaning  and 
wriggling  in  his  chair.  When  I'd  done 
fixing  him  I  gave  another  rap  with  my 
paper-knife  on  the  table  to  startle  him 
up  a  bit.    Then  I  went  on. 

"  From  what  you  have  been  stating  up 
to  the  present  time,"  says  I,  "  I  gather 
that  you  are  in  a  scrape  which  is  likely 
to  interfere  seriously  with  your  marriage 
on   Wednesday?  " 

He  nodded,  and  I  cut  in  again  before 
he  could  say  a  word: 

**  The  scrape  affects  your  young  lady, 
and  goes  back  to  the  period  of  a  transac- 
tion in  which  her  late  father  was  en- 
gaged, doesn't  it?  " 

He  nods,  and  I  cut  in  once  more : 

"  There  is  a  party,  who  turned  up 
after  seeing  the  announcement  of  your 
marriage  in  the  paper,  who  is  cognizant 
of  what  he  oughtn't  to  know,  and  who  is 
prepared  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the 
same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  lady 
and  of  your  marriage,  unless  he  re- 
ceives a  sum  of  money  to  quiet  him? 
Very  well.  Now,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Frank, 
state  what  you  have  been  told  by  the 
young  lady  herself  about  the  transac- 
tion of  her  late  father.  How  did  you 
first  come  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it?  " 

"  She  was  talking  to  me  about  her 
father  one  day  so  tenderly  and  prettily, 
that  she  quite  excited  my  interest  about 
him,"  begins  Mr.  Frank;  "and  I  asked 
her,  among  otlier  things,  what  had  occa- 
sioned his  death.  She  said  she  believed 
it  was  distress  of  mind  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  added  that  this  distress  was 
connected  with  a  shocking  secret,  which 
she  and  her  mother  had  kept  from  every- 
body, but  which  she  could  not  keep  from 
me,  because  she  was  determined  to  begin 
her  married  life  by  having  no  secrets 
from  her  husband." 

Here  Mr.  Frank  began  to  get  senti- 
mental again,  and  I  pulled  him  up  short 
once   more   with   the   i)aper-knife. 

"  She  told  me,"  Mr.  Frank  went  on, 
"  that  the  great  mistake  of  her  father's 


life  was  his  selling  out  of  the  army  and 
taking  to  the  wine-trade.  He  had  no  tal- 
ent for  business ;  things  went  wrong  with 
him  from  the  first.  His  clerk,  it  was 
strongly  suspected,  cheated  him " 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  says  I.  "  What  was 
that  suspected  clerk's  name?" 

"  Davager,"  says  he. 

"  Davager,"  says  I,  making  a  note  of 
it.     "  Go  on,  Mr.  Frank." 

"  His  affairs  got  more  and  more  en- 
tangled," says  Mr.  Frank ;  "  he  was 
pressed  for  money  in  all  directions ; 
bankruptcy,  and  consequent  dishonor 
(as  he  considered  it),  stared  him  in  the 
face.  His  mind  was  so  affected  by  his 
troubles  that  both  his  wife  and  daughter, 
toward  the  last,  considered  him  to  be 
hardly  responsible  for  his  own  acts.  In 
this  state  of  desperation  and  misery, 
he "  Here  Mr.  Frank  began  to  hesi- 
tate. 

We  have  two  ways  in  the  law  of  draw- 
ing evidence  off  nice  and  clear  from  an 
unwilling  client  or  witness.  .  We  give 
him  a  fright,  or  we  treat  him  to  a  joke. 
I  treated  Mr.  Frank  to  a  joke. 

'*  Ah !  "  says  I,  "  I  know  what  he  did. 
He  had  a  signature  to  write ;  and,  by  the 
most  natural  mistake  in  the  world,  he 
wrote  another  gentleman's  name  instead 
of  his  own — eh?  " 

"  It  was  to  a  bill,"  says  Mr.  Frank, 
looking  very  crestfallen,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  joke.  "  His  principal  creditor 
wouldn't  wait  till  he  could  raise  the 
money,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  But 
he  was  resolved,  if  he  sold  off  every- 
thing, to  get  the  amount  and  repay " 

**  Of  course,"  says  I ;  "  drop  that. 
The   forgery  was  discovered.     When?" 

**  Before  even  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  negotiate  the  bill.  He  had  done 
the  whole  thing  in  the  most  absurdly  and 
innocently  wrong  way.  The  person 
whose  name  he  had  used  was  a  stanch 
friend  of  his  and  a  relation  of  his  wife's 
— a  good  man  as  well  as  a  rich  one.  He 
had  influence  with  the  chief  creditor, 
and  he  used  it  nobly.  He  had  a  real  af- 
fection for  the  unfortunate  man's  wife, 
and  he  proved  it  generously." 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  says  I.  "  What 
did  he  do?  In  a  business  way,  what  did 
he  do?" 

"  He  put  the  false  bill  into  the  fire, 
drew  a  bill  of  his  own  to  replace  it,  and 
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then — only  then — told  my  dear  girl  and 
her  mother  all  that  had  happened.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  nobler?  "  asks  Mr. 
Frank. 

"  Speaking  in  my  professional  ca- 
pacity, I  can't  imagine  anything  green- 
er," says  I.  "Where  was  the  father? 
Off,  I  suppose?  " 

''  111  in  bed,"  says  Mr.  Frank,  color- 
ing. "  But  he  mustered  strength  enough 
to  write  a  contrite  and  grateful  letter  the 
same  day,  promising  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  noble  moderation  and  for- 
giveness extended  to  him,  by  selling  off 
everything  he  possessed  to  repay  his 
money  debt.  He  did  sell  off  everything, 
down  to  some  old  family  pictures  that 
were  heirlooms;  down  to  the  little  plate 
he  had;  down  to  the  very  tables  and 
chairs  that  furnished  his  drawing-room. 
Every  farthing  of  the  debt  was  paid ; 
and  he  was  left  to  begin  the  w^orld  again, 
with  the  kindest  promises  of  help  from 
the  generous  man  who  had  forgiven  him. 
It  was  too  late.  His  crime  of  one  rash 
moment — atoned  for  though  it  had  been 
— preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  became 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  low- 
ered himself  forever  in  the  estimation  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and " 

"  He  died,"  I  cut  in.  "  Yes,  yes,  we 
know  that.  Let's  go  back  for  a  minute 
to  the  contrite  and  grateful  letter  that  he 
wrote.  My  experience  in  the  law,  Mr. 
Frank,  has  convinced  me  that  if  every- 
body burned  everybody  else's  letters, 
half  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country 
might  shut  up  shop.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  the  letter  we  are  now 
speaking  of  contained  anything  like  an 
avowal  or  confession  of  the  forgery?  " 

"  Of  course  it  did,"  says  he.  "  Could 
the  writer  express  his  contrition  without 
making  some  such  confession?" 

**  Quite  easy,  if  he  had  been  a  lawyer," 
says  I.  "But  never  mind  that;  I'm 
going  to  make  a  guess — a  desperate 
guess,  mind.  Should  I  be  altogether  in 
error  if  I  thought  that  this  letter  had 
been  stolen;  and  that  the  fingers  of  Mr. 
Davager,  of  suspicious  commercial  celeb- 
rity, might  possibly  be  the  fingers  which 
took  it?'* 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
make  you  understand,"  cried  Mr.  Frank. 

"  How  did  he  communicate  the  inter- 
esting fact  of  the  theft  to  you?" 


"  He  has  not  ventured  into  my  pres- 
ence. The  scoundrel  actually  had  the 
audacity " 

"  Aha !  "  says  I.  "  The  young  lady 
herself !  Sharp  practitioner,  Mr.  Dav- 
ager." 

"  Early  this  morning,  when  she  was 
walking  alone  in  the  shrubbery,"  Mr. 
Frank  goes  on,  "  he  had  the  assurance  to 
approach  her,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
been  watching  his  opportunity  of  getting 
a  private  interview  for  days  past.  He 
then  showed  her — actually  showed  her — 
her  unfortunate  father's  letter;  put  into 
her  hands  another  letter  directed  to  me; 
bowed,  and  walked  off,  leaving  her  half 
dead  with  astonishment  and  terror.  If 
I  had  only  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time !  "  says  Mr.  Frank,  shaking  his  fist 
murderously  in  the  air,  by  way  of  a 
finish. 

"  It's  the  greatest  luck  in  the  world 
that  you  were  not,"  says  I.  "  Have  you 
got  that  other  letter?" 

He  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  so  re- 
markably humorous  and  short,  that  I  re- 
member every  word  of  it  at  this  distance 
of  time.     It  began  in  this  way: 

To  Francis  Gatliffe,  Esq.,  Jun. 

Sir — I  have  an  extremely  curious 
autograph  letter  to  sell.  The  price  is 
a  five-hundred-pound  note.  The  young 
lady  to  whom  you  are  to  be  married 
on  Wednesday  will  inform  you  of  the 
nature  of  the  letter,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  autograph.  If  you  refuse 
to  deal,  I  shall  send  a  copy  to  the 
local  paper,  and  shall  wait  on  your 
highly  respected  father  with  the  orig- 
inal curiosity,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  next.  Having  come  down 
here  on  family  business,  I  have  put 
up  at  the  family  hotel — being  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  Gatliffe  Arms.  Your 
very  obedient  servant, 

Alfred   Davager. 

"  A  clever  fellow  that,"  says  I,  put- 
ting the  letter  into  my  private  drawer. 

"  Clever !  "  cries  Mr.  Frank,  "  he 
ought  to  be  horsewhipped  within  an  inch 
of  his  life.  I  would  have  done  it  my- 
self; but  she  made  me  promise,  before 
she  told  me  a  word  of  the  matter,  to 
come  straight  to  you." 

"  That  was  one  of  the  wisest  promises 
you  ever  made,"  says  I.  "  We  can't  af- 
ford to  bully  this  fellow,  whatever  else 
we  may  do  with  him.     Do  you  think  I 
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am  saying  anything  libelous  against  your 
excellent  father's  character  when  I  as- 
sert that  if  he  saw  the  letter  he  would 
certainly  insist  on  your  marriage  being 
put  oif,  at  the  very  least?" 

"  Feeling  as  my  father  does  about  my 
marriage,  he  would  insist  on  its  being 
dropped  altogether,  if  he  saw  this  let- 
ter," says  Mr.  Frank  with  a  groan. 
"  But  even  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  generous,  noble  girl  herself  says 
that  if  the  letter  appears  in  the  paper, 
with  all  the  unanswerable  comments  this 
scoundrel  would  be  sure  to  add  to  it, 
she  would  rather  die  than  hold  me  to  my 
engagement,  even  if  my  father  would  let 
me  keep  it." 

As  he  said  this  his  eyes  began  to 
water.  He  was  a  weak  young  fellow, 
and  ridiculously  fond  of  her.  I  brought 
him  back  to  business  with  another  rap 
of   the   paper-knife. 

"  Hold  up,  Mr.  Frank,"  says  I.  "  I 
have  a  question  or  two  more.  Did  you 
think  of  asking  the  young  lady  whether, 
to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  this  in- 
fernal letter  was  the  only  written  evi- 
dence of  the  forgery  now  in  existence?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did  think  directly  of  asking 
her  that,"  says  he ;  "  and  she  told  me 
she  was  quite  certain  that  there  was  no 
written  evidence  of  the  forgery  except 
that  one  letter." 

"  Will  you  give  Mr.  Davager  his  price 
for  it?  "  says  I. 

"  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Frank,  quite  peevish 
with  me  for  asking  him  such  a  question. 
He  was  an  easy  young  chap  in  money 
matters,  and  talked  of  hundreds  as  most 
men  talk  of  sixpences. 

"  Mr.  Frank,"  says  I,  "  you  came  here 
to  get  my  help  and  advice  in  this  ex- 
tremely ticklish  business,  and  you  are 
ready,  as  I  know  without  asking,  to  re- 
munerate me  for  all  and  any  of  my  serv- 
ices at  the  usual  professional  rate.  Now, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  act  boldly — 
desperately,  if  you  like — on  the  hit  or 
miss,  win  all  or  lose  all  principle? — in 
dealing  with  this  matter. 

"  Here  is  my  proposal.  I'm  going  to 
try  if  I  can't  do  Mr.  Davager  out  of  his 
letter.  If  I  don't  succeed  before  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  you  hand  him  the  money, 
and  I  charge  you  nothing  for  profes- 
sional services.  If  I  do  succeed,  I  hand 
you  the  letter  instead  of   Mr.   Davager, 


and  you  give  me  the  money  instead  of 
giving  it  to  him.  It's  a  precious  risk  for 
me,  but  I'm  ready  to  run  it.  You  must 
pay  your  five  hundred  anyway.  What 
do  you  say  to  my  plan?  Is  it  Yes,  Mr. 
Frank,  or  No?  " 

"Hang  your  questions!"  cries  Mr. 
Frank,  jumping  up ;  **  you  know  it's  Yes 
ten  thousand  times  over.  Only  you  earn 
the  money  and " 

"  And  you  will  be  too  glad  to  give  it 
to  me.  Very  good.  Now  go  home. 
Comfort  the  young  lady — don't  let  Mr. 
Davager  so  much  as  set  eyes  on  you — 
keep  quiet — leave  everything  to  me — and 
feel  as  certain  as  you  please  that  all  the 
letters  in  the  world  can't  stop  your  being 
married  on  Wednesday." 

With  these  words  I  hustled  him  off 
out  of  the  office,  for  I  wanted  to  be  left 
alone  to  make  my  mind  up  about  what  I 
should  do. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  have 
a  look  at  the  enemy.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davager,  telling  him  that  I  was  pri- 
vately appointed  to  arrange  the  little 
business  matter  between  himself  and 
"another  party"  (no  names!)  on 
friendly  terms ;  and  begging  him  to  call 
on  me  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Davager  bothered  me.  His  answer  was, 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  him 
to  call  till  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening.  In  this  way,  you  see,  he  con- 
trived to  make  me  lose  several  precious 
hours,  at  a  time  when  minutes  almost 
were  of  importance.  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  be  patient,  and  to  give  certain 
instructions,  before  Mr.  Davager  came, 
to  my  boy  Tom. 

There  never  was  such  a  sharp  boy  of 
fourteen  before,  and  there  never  will  be 
again,  as  my  boy  Tom.  A  spy  to  look 
after  Mr.  Davager  was,  of  course,  the 
first  requisite  in  a  case  of  this  kind;  and 
Tom  was  the  smallest,  quickest,  quietest, 
sharpest,  stealthiest  little  snake  of  a 
chap  that  ever  dogged  a  gentleman's 
steps  and  kept  cleverly  out  of  range  of  a 
gentleman's  eyes. 

I  settled  it  with  the  boy  that  he  was 
not  to  show  at  all  when  Mr.  Davager 
came;  and  that  he  was  to  wait  to  hear 
me  ring  the  beil  when  Mr.  Davager  left. 
If  I  rang  twice,  he  was  to  show  the  gen- 
tleman out.     If  I  rang  once,  he  was  to 
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keep  out  of  the  way,  and  follow  the  gen- 
tleman wherever  he  went  till  he  got  back 
to  the  inn.  Those  were  the  only  prep- 
arations I  could  make  to  begin  with ;  be- 
ing obliged  to  wait,  and  let  myself  be 
guided  by  what  turned  up. 

About  a  quarter  to  seven  my  gentle- 
man came. 

In  the  profession  of  the  law  we  get 
somehow  quite  remarkably  mixed  up 
with  ugly  people,  blackguard  people, 
and  dirty  people.  But  far  away  the  ug- 
liest and  dirtiest  blackguard  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  was  Mr.  Alfred  Davager.  He 
had  greasy,  white  hair  and  a  mottled 
face.  He  was  low  in  the  forehead,  fat 
in  the  stomach,  hoarse  in  the  voice,  and 
weak  in  the  legs.  Both  his  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  one  was  fixed  in  his  head. 
He  smelled  of  spirits,  and  carried  a 
toothpick  in  his  mouth. 

"How  are  you?  I've  just  done  din- 
ner," says  he;  and  he  lights  a  cigar,  sits 
down  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  winks 
at  me. 

I  tried  at  first  to  take  the  measure  of 
him  in  a  wheedling,  confidential  way; 
but  it  was  no  good.  I  asked  him,  in  a 
facetious,  smiling  manner,  how  he  had 
got  hold  of  the  letter.  He  only  told  me 
in  answer  that  he  had  been  in  the  con- 
fidential employment  of  the  writer  of  it, 
and  that  he  had  always  been  famous 
since  infancy  for  a  sharp  eye  to  his  own 
interests. 

I  paid  him  some  compliments ;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  flattered.  I  tried  to  make 
him  lose  his  temper;  but  he  kept  it  in 
spite  of  me.  It  ended  in  his  driving  me 
to  my  last  resource — I  made  an  attempt 
to  frighten  him. 

"  Before  we  say  a  word  about  the 
money,"  I  began,  "  let  me  put  a  case, 
Mr.  Davager.  The  pull  you  have  on  Mr. 
Francis  Gatliffe  is,  that  you  can  hinder 
his  marriage  on  Wednesday.  Now,  sup- 
pose I  have  got  a  magistrate's  warrant  to 
apprehend  you  in  my  pocket?  Suppose 
I  have  a  constable  to  execute  it  in  the 
next  room?  Suppose  I  bring  you  up  to- 
morrow— the  day  before  the  marriage — 
charge  you  only  generally  with  an  at- 
tempt to  extort  money,  and  apply  for  a 
day's  remand  to  complete  the  case? 
Suppose,  as  a  suspicious  stranger,-  you 
can't  get  bail  in  this  town?  Sup- 
pose  " 


"  Stop  a  bit,"  says  Mr.  Davager. 
"  Suppose  I  should  not  be  the  greenest 
fool  that  ever  stood  in  shoes?  Suppose 
I  should  not  carry  the  letter  about  me? 
Suppose  I  should  have  given  a  certain 
envelope  to  a  certain  friend  of  mine  in  a 
certain  place  in  this  town?  Suppose 
the  letter  should  be  inside  that  envelope, 
directed  to  old  Gatliffe,  side  by  side  with 
a  copy  of  the  letter  directed  to  the  ed- 
itor of  the  local  paper?  Suppose  my 
friend  should  be  instructed  to  open  the 
envelope,  and  take  the  letters  to  their 
right  addresses,  if  I  don't  appear  to 
claim  them  from  him  this  evening?  In 
short,  my  dear  sir,  suppose  you  were 
born  yesterday,  and  suppose  I  wasn't?" 
says  Mr.  Davager,  and  winks  at  me 
again. 

He  didn't  take  me  by  surprise,  for  I 
never  expected  that  he  had  the  letter 
about  him.  I  made  a  pretense  of  being 
very  much  taken  aback,  and  of  being 
quite  ready  to  give  in.  We  settled  our 
business  about  delivering  the  letter,  and 
handing  over  the  money,  in  no  time. 

I  was  to  draw  out  a  document,  which 
he  was  to  sign.  He  knew  the  document 
was  stuff  and  nonsense,  just  as  well  as  I 
did,  and  told  me  I  was  only  proposing  it 
to  swell  my  client's  bill.  Sharp  as  he 
was,  he  was  wrong  there.  The  docu- 
ment was  not  to  be  drawn  out  to  gain 
money  from  Mr.  Frank,  but  to  gain  time 
from  Mr.  Davager.  It  served  me  as  an 
excuse  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  five 
hundred  pounds  till  three  o'clock  on  the 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Tuesday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Davager  said  he  should  devote 
to  his  amusement,  and  asked  me  what 
sights  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town.  When  I  had  told 
him,  he  pitched  his  toothpick  into  my 
grate,  yawned,  and  went  out. 

I  rang  the  bell  once — waited  till  he 
had  passed  the  window — and  then 
looked  after  Tom.  There  was  my  jewel 
of  a  boy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  just  setting  his  top  going  in  the 
most  playful  manner  possible.  Mr. 
Davager  walked  away  up  the  street 
toward  the  market-place.  Tom  whipped 
his  top  up  the  street  toward  the  market- 
place, too. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  back, 
with  all  his  evidence  collected  in  a 
beautifully  clear  and  compact  state.  Mr. 
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Davager  had  walked  to  a  public-house 
just  outside  the  town,  in  a  lane  leading 
to  the  highroad. 

On  a  bench  outside  the  public-house 
there  sat  a  man  smoking.  He  said,  "  All 
right?"  and  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dava- 
ger, who  answered  "  All  right !  "  and 
walked  back  to  the  inn.  In  the  hall  he 
ordered  hot  rum-and-water,  cigars,  slip- 
pers, and  a  fire  to  be  lit  in  his  room. 
After  that  he  went  up-stairs,  and  Tom 
came  away. 

I  now  saw  my  road  clear  before  me — 
not  very  far  on,  but  still  clear.  I  had 
housed  the  letter,  in  all  probability  for 
that  night,  at  the  Gatliffe  Arms.  After 
tipping  Tom,  I  gave  him  directions  to 
play  about  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  re- 
fresh himself  when  he  was  tired  at  the 
tart-shop  opposite,  eating  as  much  as  he 
pleased  on  the  understanding  that  he 
crammed  all  the  time  with  his  eye  on  the 
window.  If  Mr.  Davager  went  out,  or 
Mr.  Davager's  friend  called  on  him, 
Tom  was  to  let  me  know.  He  was  also 
to  take  a  little  note  from  me  to  the  head 
chambermaid — an  old  friend  of  mine — 
asking  her  to  step  over  to  my  office,  on  a 
private  matter  of  business,  as  soon  as  her 
work  was  done  for  that  night. 

After  settling  these  little  matters,  hav- 
ing half  an  hour  to  spare,  I  turned  to 
and  did  myself  a  bloater  at  the  office  fire, 
and  had  a  drop  of  gin-and-water  hot, 
and  felt  comparatively  happy. 

When  the  head  chambermaid  came,  it 
turned  out,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
that  Mr.  Davager  had  drawn  her  atten- 
tion rather  too  closely  to  his  ugliness,  by 
offering  her  testimony  of  his  regard  in 
the  shape  of  a  kiss. 

I  no  sooner  mentioned  him  than  she 
flew  into  a  passion ;  and  when  I  added, 
by  way  of  clinching  the  matter,  that  I 
was  retained  to  defend  the  interests  of 
a  very  beautiful  and  deserving  young 
lady  (name  not  referred  to,  of  course) 
against  the  most  cruel  underhand  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davager,  the 
head  chambermaid  was  ready  to  go  any 
lengths  that  she  could  safely  to  serve  my 
cause. 

In  a  few  words  I  discovered  that 
Boots  was  to  call  Mr.  Davager  at  eight 
the  next  morning,  and  was  to  take  his 
clothes  down-stairs  to  brush  as  usual. 
If  Mr.  D had  not  emptied  his  own 


pockets  overnight,  we  arranged  that 
Boots  was  to  forget  to  empty  them  for 
him,  and  was  to  bring  the  clothes  down- 
stairs just   as   he   found  them.      If   Mr. 

D 's  pockets  were  emptied,   then  of 

course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer 

the   searching   process   to    Mr.    D 's 

room.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  was 
certain  of  the  head  chambermaid ;  and 
under  any  circumstances,  also,  the  head 
chambermaid  was  certain  of  Boots. 

I  waited  till  Tom  came  home,  looking 
very  puffy  and  bilious  about  the  face; 
but  as  to  his  intellect,  if  anything,  rather 
sharper  than  ever.  His  report  was  un- 
commonly short  and  pleasant.  The  inn 
was  shutting  up ;  Mr.  Davager  was  go- 
ing to  bed  in  rather  a  drunken  condi- 
tion ;  Mr.  Davager's  friend  had  never 
appeared. 

I  sent  Tom  (properly  instructed  about 
keeping  our  man  in  view  all  the  next 
morning)  to  his  shake-down  behind  the 
office-desk,  where  I  heard  him  hiccough- 
ing half  the  night,  as  even  the  best  boys 
will,  when  overexcited  and  too  full  of 
•tarts. 

At  half-past  seven  next  morning  I 
slipped  quietly  into  Boots's  pantry. 

Down  came  the  clothes.  No  pockets 
in  trousers.  Waistcoat  pockets  empty. 
Coat  pockets  with  something  in  them. 
First,  handkerchief ;  secondly,  bunch  of 
keys ;  thirdly,  cigar-case ;  fourthly,  pock- 
etbook.  Of  course  I  wasn't  such  a  fool 
as  to  expect  to  find  the  letter  there,  but 
I  opened  the  pocketbook  with  a  certain 
curiosity,  notwithstanding. 

Nothing  in  the  two  pockets  of  the 
book  but  some  old  advertisements  cut 
out  of  newspapers,  a  lock  of  hair  tied 
round  with  a  dirty  bit  of  ribbon,  a  cir- 
cular letter  about  a  loan  society,  and 
some  copies  of  verses  not  likely  to  suit 
any  company  that  was  not  of  an  ex- 
tremely free-and-easy  description.  On 
the  leaves  of  tlie  pocketbook,  people's 
addresses  scrawled  in  pencil,  and  bets 
jotted  down  in  red  ink.  On  one  leaf,  by 
itself,  this  queer  inscription: 

"  Mem.    5  Along.    4  Across." 

I  understood  everything  but  those 
words  and  figures,  so  of  course  I  copied 
them  out  into  my  own  book. 

Then  I  waited  in  the  pantry  till  Boots 
had  brushed  the  clothes,  and  had  taken 
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them    up-stairs.      His    report    when    he 

came   down  was,   that   Mr.   D had 

asked  if  it  was  a  fine  morning.  Being 
told  that  it  was,  he  had  ordered  break- 
fast at  nine  and  a  saddle-horse  to  be  at 
the  door  at  ten,  to  take  him  to  Grim- 
with  Abbey — one  of  the  sights  in  our 
neighborhood  which  I  had  told  him  of 
the  evening  before. 

"  I'll  be  here,  coming  in  by  the  back 
way,  at  half-past  ten,"  says  I  to  the  head 
chambermaid. 

"  What  for?"  says  she. 
"  To  take  the  responsibility  of  making 
Mr.   Davager's  bed  off  your  hands   for 
this  morning  only,"  says  I. 

"Any  more  orders?"  says  she. 
"  One  more,"  says  I.     "  I  want  to  hire 
Sam  for  the  morning.     Put  it  down  in 
the  order-book  that  he's  to  be  brought 
round  to  my  office  at  ten." 

In  case  you  should  think  Sam  was  a 
man,  I'd  better  perhaps  tell  you  he  was 
a  pony.  I'd  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  Tom's  health, 
after  the  tarts,  if  he  took  a  constitutional 
airing  on  a  nice  hard  saddle  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Grimwith  Abbey. 

"Anything  else?"  said  the  head 
chambermaid. 

"  Only  one  more  favor,"  says  I. 
"  Would  my  boy  Tom  be  very  much  in 
the  way  if  he  came,  from  now  till  ten, 
to  help  with  the  boots  and  shoes,  and 
stood  at  his  work  close  by  this  window 
which  looks  out  on  the  staircase?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  says  the  head  chamber- 
maid. 

"  Thank  you,"  says  I ;  and  stepped 
back  to  my  office  directly. 

When  I  had  sent  Tom  off  to  help  with 
the  boots  and  shoes,  I  reviewed  the 
whole  case  exactly  as  it  stood. 

There  were  three  things  Mr.  Davager 
might  do  with  the  letter.  He  might 
give  it  to  his  friend  again  before  ten — 
in  which  case  Tom  would  most  likely  see 
the  said  friend  on  the  stairs.  He  might 
take  it  to  his  friend,  or  to  some  other 
friend,  after  ten — in  which  case  Tom 
was  ready  to  follow  him  on  Sam  the 
pony.  And,  lastly,  he  might  leave  it 
hidden  somewhere  in  his  room  at  the 
inn — in  which  case  I  was  all  ready  for 
him  with  z  search-warrant  of  my  own 
granting,  under  favor  always  of  my 
friend'  the  head  chambermaid. 


So  far  as  I  had  my  business  arrange- 
ments all  gathered  up  nice  and  compact 
in  my  own  hands.  Only  two  things 
bothered  me — the  terrible  shortness  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal,  in  case  I  failed 
in  my  first  experiments  for  getting  hold 
of  the  letter,  and  that  queer  inscription 
which  I  had  copied  out  of  the  pocket- 
book: 

"  Mem.    s  Along.   4  Across." 

It  was  the  measurement  most  likely  of 
something,  and  he  was  afraid  of  forget- 
ting it ;  therefore  it  was  something  im- 
portant. Query — something  about  him- 
self? Say  "5"  (inches)  "  along  "—he 
doesn't  wear  a  wig.  Say  "5"  (feet) 
"  along " — it  can't  be  coat,  waistcoat, 
trousers,  or  underclothing.  Say  "  5  " 
(yards)  "along" — it  can't  be  anything 
about  himself,  unless  he  wears  round  his 
body  the  rope  that  he's  sure  to  be  hanged 
with  one  of  these  days.  Then  it  is  not 
something  about  himself. 

What  do  I  know  of  that  is  important 
to  him  besides?  I  know  of  nothing  but 
the  Letter.  Can  the  memorandum  be 
connected  with  that?  Say,  yes.  What 
do  "  5  along "  and  "  4  across  '  mean, 
then?  The  measurement  of  something  he 
carries  about  with  him?  or  the  measure- 
ment of  something  in  his  room?  I  could 
get  pretty  satisfactorily  to  myself  as  far 
as  that;  but  I  could  get  no  further, 

Tom  came  back  to  the  office,  and  re- 
ported him  mounted  for  his  ride.  His 
friend  had  never  appeared.  I  sent  the 
boy  off,  with  his  proper  instructions,  on 
Sam's  back — wrote  an  encouraging  letter 
to  Mr.  Frank  to  keep  him  quiet — then 
slipped  into  the  inn  by  the  back  way  a 
little  before  half-past  ten.  The  head 
chambermaid  gave  me  a  signal  when  the 
landing  was  clear.  I  got  into  his  room 
without  a  soul  but  her  seeing  me,  and 
locked  the  door  immediately. 

The  case  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
simplified  now.  Either  Mr.  Davager 
had  ridden  out  with  the  letter  about  him, 
or  he  had  left  it  in  some  safe  hiding- 
place  in  his  room.  I  suspected  it  to  be 
in  his  room,  for  a  reason  that  will  a  little 
astonish  you — his  trunk,  his  dressing- 
case,  and  all  the  drawers  and  cupboards, 
were  left  open.  I  knew  my  customer, 
and  I  thought  this  extraordinary  care- 
lessness on  his  part  rather  suspicious. 
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Mr.  Davager  had  taken  one  of  the 
best  bedrooms  at  the  Gatliffe  Arms. 
Floor  carpeted  all  over,  walls  beauti- 
fully papered,  four-poster,  and  general 
furniture  first-rate.  I  searched,  to  begin 
with,  on  the  usual  plan,  examining 
everything  in  every  possible  way,  and 
taking  more  than  an  hour  about  it.  No 
discovery. 

Then  I  pulled  out  a  carpenter's  rule 
which  I  had  brought  with  me.  Was 
there  anything  in  the  room  which — 
either  in  inches,  feet,  or  yards — an- 
swered to  "5  along"  and  "4  across"? 
Nothing.  I  put  the  rule  back  in  my 
pocket — measurement  was  no  good,  evi- 
dently. Was  there  anything  in  the  room 
that  would  count  up  to  5  one  way  and 
4  another,  seeing  that  nothing  would 
measure  up  to  it? 

I  had  got  obstinately  persuaded  by 
this  time  that  the  letter  must  be  in  the 
room — principally  because  of  the  trouble 
I  had  had  in  looking  after  it.  And  per- 
suading myself  of  that,  I  took  it  into  my 
head  next,  just  as  obstinately,  that  "  5 
along "  and  "  4  across "  must  be  the 
right  clue  to  find  the  letter  by — princi- 
pally because  I  hadn't  left  myself,  after 
all  my  searching  and  thinking,  even  so 
much  as  the  ghost  of  another  guide  to 
go  by. 

"  Five  along  " — where  could  I  count 
five  along  the  room,  in  any  part  of  it? 

Not  on  the  paper.  The  pattern  there 
was  pillars  of  trellis-work  and  flowers, 
enclosing  a  plain  green  ground — only 
four  pillars  along  the  wall  and  only  two 
across.  The  furniture?  There  were  not 
five  chairs  or  five  separate  pieces  of  any 
furniture  in  the  room  altogether.  The 
fringes  that  hung  from  the  cornice  of  the 
bed?     Plenty  of  them,  at  any  rate. 

Up  I  jumped  on  the  counterpane, 
with  my  pen-knife  in  my  hand.  Every 
way  that  "  5  along "  and  "  4  across " 
could  be  reckoned  on  those  unlucky 
fringes  I  reckoned  on  them — probed 
with  my  pen-knife — scratched  with  my 
nails — crunched  with  my  fingers.  No 
use ;  not  a  sign  of  a  letter ;  and  the  time 
was  getting  on — oh.  Lord !  how  the  time 
did  get  on  in  Mr.  Davager's  room  that 
morning. 

I  jumped  down  from  the  bed,  so  des- 
perate at  my  ill  luck  that  I  hardly  cared 
whether  anybody  heard  me  or  not.  Quite 


a  little  cloud  of  dust  rose  at  my  feet  as 
they  thumped  on  the  carpet. 

"  Hullo !  "  thought  I,  "  my  friend  the 
head  chambermaid  takes  it  easy  here. 
Nice  state  for  a  carpet  to  be  in,  in  one 
of  the  best  bedrooms  at  the  Gatliffe 
Arms."  Carpet !  I  had  been  jumping 
up  on  the  bed,  and  staring  up  at  the 
walls,  but  I  had  never  so  much  as  given 
a  glance  down  at  the  carpet.  Think  of 
me  pretending  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  look  low  enough ! 

The  carpet !  It  had  been  a  stout  ar- 
ticle in  its  time ;  had  evidently  began  in 
a  drawing-room;  then  descended  to  a 
coffee-room ;  then  gone  up-stairs  alto- 
gether to  a  bedroom.  The  ground  was 
brown,  and  the  pattern  was  bunches  of 
leaves  and  roses  speckled  over  the 
ground  at  regular  distances.  I  reck- 
oned up  the  bunches.  Ten  along  the 
room — eight  across  it.  When  I  had 
stepped  out  five  one  way  and  four  the 
other,  and  was  down  on  my  knees  on  the 
center  bunch,  as  true  as  I ,  sit  on  this 
chair  I  could  hear  my  own  heart  beating 
so  loud  that  it  quite  frightened  me. 

I  looked  narrowly  all  over  the  bunch, 
and  felt  all  over  it  with  the  ends  of  my 
fingers,  and  nothing  came  of  that.  Then 
I  scraped  it  over  slowly  and  gently  with 
my  nails.  My  second  finger-nail  stuck 
a  little  at  one  place.  I  parted  the  pile 
of  the  carpet  over  that  place,  and  saw  a 
thin  slit  which  had  been  hidden  by  the 
pile  being  Smoothed  over  it — a  slit  about 
half  an  inch  long,  with  a  little  end  of 
brown  thread,  exactly  the  color  of  the 
carpet  ground,  sticking  out  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  middle  of  it. 

Just  as  I  laid  hold  of  the  thread 
gently,  I  heard  a  footstep  outside  of  the 
door. 

It  was  only  the  head  chambermaid. 
"Haven't  you  done  yet?"  she  whispers. 

"  Give  me  two  minutes,"  says  I,  "  and 
don't  let  anybody  come  near  the  door — 
whatever  you  do,  don't  let  anybody 
startle  me  again  by  coming  near  the 
door." 

I  took  a  little  pull  at  the  thread,  and 
heard  something  rustle.  I  took  a  longer 
pull,  and  out  came  a  piece  of  paper, 
rolled  up  tight  like  those  candle-lighters 
that  the  ladies  make.  I  unrolled  it — 
and,  by  George  there  was  the  letter ! 

The  original  letter !     I  knew  it  by  the 
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color  of  the  ink.  The  letter  that  was 
worth  five  hundred  pounds  to  me !  It 
was  all  that  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  at 
first  from  throwing  my  hat  into  the  air 
and  hurrahing  like  mad.  I  had  to  take 
a  chair  and  sit  quiet  in  it  for  a  minute 
or  two,  before  I  could  cool  myself  down 
to  my  proper  business  level.  I  knew 
I  was  safely  down  again  when  I  found 
myself  pondering  how  to  let  Mr.  Dav- 
ager  know  that  he  had  been  done  by  the 
innocent  country  attorney,  after  all. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  nice  little 
irritating  plan  occurred  to  me.  I  tore  a 
blank  leaf  out  of  my  pocketbook,  wrote 
on  it  with  my  pencil,  "  Change  for  a 
five-hundred-pound  note,"  folded  up  the 
paper,  tied  the  thread  to  it,  poked  it  back 
into  the  hiding-place,  smoothed  over  the 
pile  of  the  carpet,  and  then  bolted  oif  to 
Mr.  Frank. 

He  in  his  turn  bolted  off  to  show  the 
letter  to  the  young  lady,  who  first  certi- 
fied to  its  genuineness,  then  dropped  it 
into  the  fire,  and  then  took  the  initiative 
for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  en- 
gagement, by  flinging  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  kissing  him  with  all  her  might, 
and  going  into  hysterics  in  his  arms. 

So  at  least  Mr.  Frank  told  me. 

It  is  evidence,  however,  that  I  saw 
them  married  with  my  own  eyes  on  the 
Wednesday;  and  that  while  they  went 
off  in  a  carriage-and-four  to  spend  the 
honeymoon,  I  went  off  on  my  own  legs 
to  open  a  credit  at  the  Town  and  County 
Bank  with  a  five-hundred-pound  note  in 
my  pocket. 

As  to  Mr.  Davager,  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  more  about  him,  except  what  is 
derived  from  hearsay  evidence,  which  is 
always  unsatisfactory  evidence. 

My  inestimable  boy,  Tom,  although 
twice  kicked  off  by  Sam  the  pony,  never 
lost  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  kept  his  man 
in   sight    from    first    to    last.      He    had 


nothing  particular  to  report  except  that 
on  the  way  out  to  the  Abbey  Mr.  Dava- 
ger had  stopped  at  a  public-house,  had 
spoken  a  word  or  two  to  his  friend  of 
the  night  before,  and  had  handed  him 
what  looked  like  a  bit  of  paper.  This 
was  no  doubt  a  clue  to  the  thread  that 
held  the  letter,  to  be  used  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents. 

In  every  other  respect  Mr.  D.  had 
ridden  out  and  ridden  in  like  an  ordinary 
sightseer.  Tom  reported  him  to  me  as 
having  dismounted  at  the  hotel  about 
two.  At  half-past  I  locked  my  office- 
door,  nailed  a  card  under  the  knocker 
with  "  not  at  home  till  to-morrow"  writ- 
ten on  it,  and  retired  to  a  friend's  house 
a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  town  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Davager,  I  have  been  since  given 
to  understand,  left  the  Gatliffe  Arms 
that  same  night  with  his  best  clothes  on 
his  back,  and  with  all  the  valuable  con- 
tents of  his  dressing-case  in  his  pockets. 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  state  whether 
he  ever  went  through  the  form  of  asking 
for  his  bill  or  not ;  but  I  can  positively 
testify  that  he  never  paid  it,  and  that  the 
effects  left  in  his  bedroom  did  not  pay 
it  either. 

When  I  add  to  these  fragments  of  evi- 
dence that  he  and  I  have  never  met 
(luckily  for  me,  you  will  say)  since  I 
jockeyed  him  out  of  his  bank-note,  I 
have  about  fulfilled  my  implied  contract 
as  maker  of  a  statement  with  you,  sir,  as 
hearer  of  a  statement.  Observe  the  ex- 
pression, will  you?  I  said  it  was  a 
Statement  before  I  began;  and  I  say  it's 
a  Statement  now  I've  done.  I  defy  you 
to  prove  it's  a  Story !  How  are  you  get- 
ting on  with  my  portrait?  I  like  you 
very  well,  Mr.  Artist;  but  if  you  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  my  talking  to 
shirk  your  work,  as  sure  as  you're  alive 
I'll  split  upon  you  to  the  Town  Council ! 


Boohs*      They  are  delightful  when  prosperity  happily  smiles ;  when  adversity 
threatens  they  are  inseparable  comforters.     Arts  and  sciences,  the 
benefits  of  which  no  mind  can  calculate,  depend  upon  books. 

—  Richard  HungerviUc  (Richard  de  Bury,  tutor  of  Edward  III,  1281—1345). 
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TAURUS :  THE  BULL. 

APRIL  20  to  MAY  19. 
CUSP:  APRIL  19  to  APRIL  25. 


THE  constellation  Taurus,  the  second 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  positive 
pole  of  the  Earth  Triplicity,  governing  the 
neck  and  throat.  The  higher  attributes  are 
secretiveness  and  will.  It  is  a  fixed,  fem- 
inine, vernal,  earthy  sign. 

A  person  born  in  the  period  of  the  cusp, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  edge  of  the  sign, 
does  not  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
individuality  of  either  sign,  but  partakes  of 
the  characteristics  of  Taurus  and  of  Aries, 
the  sign  preceding. 

This  is  a  very  hard  sign  to  overcome.  It 
endows  those  born  under  it  with  a  stubborn 
disposition.  It  makes  them  rebellious  to 
advice,  abnormally  proud,  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, and  fond  of  opposition  to  the  point 
of  starting  a  controversy  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  coming  out  ahead. 

Slow  to  anger  and  slow  to  calm  down, 
the  subjects  of  Taurus  will  harbor  a  grudge 
and  will  be  hard  to  reconcile.  They  are 
fearless,  kind,  and  generous. 

This  sign  gives  its  subjects  a  mind 
straightforward,  just,  inquisitive,  and 
shrewd.  It  makes  them  hard  to  fathom, 
and  endows  them  with  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  a  diplomat.  Their  passions  are 
fiery,  but  not  persistent. 

They  are  generally  very  much  attached 
to  their  own  sentiments  and  opinions;  they 
are  taciturn  and  tenacious;  their  will  is 
steady,  persevering,  and  determined  to  reach 
its  purpose.  They  are  fit  to  command,  and 
have  great  power  of  concentration. 

These  people  are  usually  broad-shouldered 
and  of  powerful  build.  The  face  is  full,  the 
complexion  ruddy,  the  nose  and  mouth  wide. 
The  physical  temperament  will  be  bilious- 
sanguine  in  a  southern  latitude  and  lymphat- 
ic-nervous   in    the    north.     They    will    find 


their  best  friends  among  those  born  under 
Capricorn  and  Libra. 

Their  dominant  faults  are  anger,  cruelty, 
and  stubbornness.  When  excited  they  are 
utterly  unmanageable.  Taurus  people  are 
exacting,  domineering,  and  selfish  in  their 
demands. 

The  union  of  those  born  under  Taurus 
and  Capricorn  is  most  auspicious ;  next  best 
is  Taurus  and  Libra.  The  children  of  the 
first  union  will  be  physically  strong  and  ro- 
bust, while  those  of  the  second  will  be  very 
bright  intellectually. 

Most  children  born  under  this  sign  are 
obstinate  and  wilful.  They  have  great  pow- 
ers of  endurance,  and  are  natural  conquer- 
ors. They  are  quick  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  elders,  and  should  be  carefully 
guarded   in   such   respects. 

The  governing  planet  of  the  month  is 
Venus,  and  the  gems  are  moss-agate  and 
emerald.  The  astral  colors  are  red  and  yel- 
low; the  flower,  jonquil. 

Friday  is  one  of  the  fortunate  days  for 
a  Taurus  subject.  May  and  July  are  his 
luckiest  months.  The  ancient  Hebraic  tribe 
under  which  he  would  be  classed  was  that 
of  Asher,  and  the  ruling  angel  of  the  sign 
is  Asmodel. 

May,  the  fifth  month  of  our  modern  year, 
was  the  third  of  the  old  Roman  calendar. 
The  name  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  was  con- 
sidered unlucky  among  the  Romans  to  con- 
tract marriage  during  this  month — a  super- 
stition which  still  survives.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  May  is  known  as  "  the 
month  of  Mary." 

In  England  the  first  day  of  the  month  is 
called  May  Day,  when,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  all  ranks  of  the  people  rose  at  dawn 
and  went  "a  Maying"  to  welcome  the  ad- 
vent of  spring. 

In  the  United  States,  May  30  (Decoration 
Day)  is  a  legal  holiday  in  most  of  the  States. 

General  Grant  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton are  good  examples  of  the  determination 
and  endurance  of  the  Taurus  nature. 
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Peroration  of  the  Address  Delivered  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, June   17,   1843,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Monument  That  Now  Marks  the  Scene  of 
the  Famous  Revolutionary  Struggle, 


iiE  have  indulged  in  gratifying  recollections  of  the  past, 
in  the  prosperity  and  pleasures  of  the  present,  and  in 
high  hopes  for  the  future.  But  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  duties  and  obligations  to  perform,  corre- 
sponding to  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  Let  us 
remember  the  trust,  the  sacred  trust,  attaching  to 
the  rich  inheritance  which  we  have  received  from 
our  fathers.  Let  us  feel  our  personal  responsibility,  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  power  and  influence,  for  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  And  let  us  remember  that  it  is  only  religion,  and  morals, 
and  knowledge,  that  can  make  men  respectable  and  happy  under  any  form 
of  government.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  great  truth  that  communities  are  re- 
sponsible as  well  as  individuals;  that  no  government  is  respectable  which  is 
not  just;  that  without  unspotted  purity  of  public  faith,  without  sacred  public 
principle,  fidelity,  and  honor — no  mere  forms  of  government,  no  machinery 
of  laws,  can  give  dignity  to  political  society.  In  our  day  and  generation 
let  us  seek  to  raise  and  improve  the  moral  sentiment,  so  that  we  may  look, 
not  for  a  degraded,  but  for  an  elevated  and  improved  future.  And  when 
both  we  and  our  children  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living,  may  love  of  country — and  pride  of  country — glow  with 
equal  fervor  among  those  to  whom  our  names  and  our  blood  shall  have 
descended!  And  then,  when  honored  and  decrepit  age  shall  lean  against 
the  base  of  this  monument,  and  troops  of  ingenuous  youth  shall  be  gathered 
round  it,  and  when  the  one  shall  speak  to  the  other  of  its  objects,  the 
purposes  of  its  construction,  and  the  great  and  glorious  events  with  which 
it  is  concerned — there  shall  rise,  from  every  youthful  breast,  the  ejaculation 
— "  Thank  God,  I — I  also — am  an  American! 
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FEMININE  RULE  MAY 

DOOM  OUR  COUNTRY. 


American  Women  Are  Like  the  Spartans 

in  Their   Desire  to  Dominate  the 

American    Man. 


DR.  EMIL  REICH  has  been  lec- 
turing to  fashionable  London 
on  such  universally  fascinating 
themes  as  woman  and  love.  According 
to  the  news  despatches,  so  great  has 
been  the  popularity  of  his  talks  that 
there  have  not  been  seats  enough  to 
accommodate  his  titled  hearers,  and  at 
one  lecture  the  Duchess  of  Portland  sat 
on  the  floor.  He  has  said  of  "  Love  and 
Personality  "  : 

Personality  is  always  a  mystery  with  its 
antithetically  mingled  elements  in  man  and 
woman.  Women  have  loved  wrongly  and 
known  it,  were  perfectly  aware  of  it — they 
only  know  also  that  they  were  helpless  to 
avoid  it;  the  desire  of  their  lives  has  been 
gratified,   something  has   happened. 

What  was  there  about  George  Sand,  save 
perhaps  pretty  good  eyes,  to  send  such  men 
as  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Friedrich  Cho- 
pin absolutely  crazy?  Nothing  interesting 
about  her — even  her  unattractiveness  en- 
hanced by  her  constant  smoking.     Yet   she 


could  inspire  the  "  Prelude,"  which  Cho- 
pin composed  on  seeing  her  approach  in  a 
garden  in  Minorca — the  greatest  piece  of 
music  ever  compressed  into  a  single  page. 
Goethe's  Gretchen,  the  little  bourgeoise, 
without  apparent  attractiveness,  yet  in- 
spiring his  mighty  genius — what  is  this 
mystery  of  man  and  woman?  The  beauty 
of  nations  differs  very  much.  The  Latins 
are  less  beautiful  than  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  angularity  of  the  North  German 
woman  is  notorious ;  an  uncharming  per- 
son. Why?  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  race.  The  growth  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  cities  brought  great  wealth  in  North 
Germany;  money-bags  married  money- 
bags; the  result  was  a  people  of  severely 
plain  aspect.  There  are  not  many  money- 
bags in  America,  although  there  are  many 
money-bags  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

American  Men  Marry  for  Love. 

The  American  is  insulted  if  mention 
of  dowry  is  made  in  his  wedding  arrange- 
ments. He  marries  because  he  loves  the 
woman  and  she  him.  Hence,  the  American 
people  have  become  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Then  the  facilities  for  divorce  presented  in 
the  United  States  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  beautification  process.  Love  is  really 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all — not  money-bags  or 
race,  but  love. 

The  French  are  always  talking  about 
ramour,  I'amour;  but  really  there  is  no 
amour   there    at    all — people    generally    talk 
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most  about  what  they  haven't  got  or  don't 
know.  Yes,  indeed,  so  rare  is  I'amour  in 
France  that  it  accounts  for  the  decHne  in 
facial  beauty  of  the  French  woman — not  in 
movement,  for  in  movement  she  excels  the 
world,  but  in  face.  Rome  and  Greece  were 
ruined  by  treating  marriage  as  a  matter  of 
business. 

Complementary  to  Dr.  Reich's  praise 
of  the  American  woman's  beauty  is  his 
criticism  of  her  love  of  domination.  In 
that  characteristic  he  reads  the  doom  of 
America.  We  quote  his  reasons  from 
the  New  York  Americafi: 

Nations  differ  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  their  women.  The  French,  English,  or 
American  woman  is  easily  distinguishable. 
The  American  woman  is  totally  different 
from  the  English  woman.  So  is  the  French 
woman,  though  the  difference  in  this  case 
is  not  so  intense ;  so  is  the  German  woman ; 
so  is  the  woman  of  Italy.  The  American 
woman,  while  differing  from  all  her  Euro- 
pean sisters  of  to-day,  bears  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  woman  of  ancient  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  resembled  the  present-day 
Americans ;  the  Athenians  were  like  the 
English. 

I  do  not  blame,  I  do  not  praise ;  I  only 
say,  and  I  say  emphatically,  that  the  Amer- 
ican woman  is  not  womanly ;  she  is  not  a 
woman.  The  whole  of  the  United  States 
is  under  petticoat  government,  and  man  is 
practically  non-existent. 

In  America,  woman  commands  man. 
Man  does  not  count  there.  The  last  man 
that  came  to  America  was  Christopher 
Columbus.  To-day,  man  has  no  existence ; 
he  does  not  talk  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
is  a  dummy.  The  woman  lives  one  life, 
the  man  another,  and  they  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other. 

The  Best  Complexion  in  the  World. 

She  is  as  new  as  a  man  born  to-day  is 
new ;  she  is  made  up  of  restlessness  and 
fidgetiness  long  before  she  is  twenty-five. 
But  she  is  very  beautiful ;  she  has  the  best 
complexion  in  the  world — better  than  that 
of  any  European  woman.  She  is  also  well 
built  and  handsome.  You  see  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  American  woman  in  Kentucky 
and   Massachusetts. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  the  Athens  of 
old — what  would  be  but  a  short  railway 
journey  in  these  days — lay  Sparta.  The 
Spartans  were  imperialists,  and  they  wanted 
to  conquer  the  whole  of  Greece.  The 
Spartan  woman,  as  I  have  remarked,  was 
like  the  American  woman  of  to-day.  She 
never  dreamed  of  lovers ;  her  idea  was  noth- 


ing less  than  conquering  man;  she  never 
thought  of  him  as  more  than  a  fellow 
athlete. 

The   Spartan   Woman    Ruined   Sparta. 

There  was  no  womanhood  in  them,  no 
more  than  in  so  many  sticks.  The  Athe- 
nians said  that  they  were  very  fine,  but 
there  was  nothing  feminine  about  them. 
They  were  far  richer,  too,  than  the  men, 
for  the  men  went  to  the  wars  and  died,  and 
the  women  thus  became  rich.  Aristotle 
said  that  the  Spartan  woman  was  sure  to 
ruin  Sparta  very  quickly.  And  so  she  did, 
for  we  find  Sparta  trying  to  rule  Greece  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C. ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tury she  was  sinking;  in  the  second  century 
she  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Modern  British  men  and  women,  what 
are  they?  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out. 
A  nation  can  never  survive  with  women  of 
the  Spartan  type,  which,  as  I  have  told  you, 
is  the  American  woman  of  to-day.  The 
Romans  were  the  same,  and  they  ruined 
their  empire.  They  had  one  idea,  an  all- 
absorbing  idea  which  killed  all  ideas  of 
religion,  of  art,  of  everything — the  idea  of 
empire.  They  spent  their  entire  life  in  that 
one  absorbing  pursuit — domination ;  in  such 
a  country  woman  has  no  place. 


GROWING  EMPIRE 

AT  OUR  NORTH. 


Development  of   New   National   Spirit  in 

the    Dominion    Discussed    by    Earl 

Grey  and  Secretary  Root. 


CANADA  has  been  making  tremen- 
dous strides  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  opening  up  of  the  vast  un- 
tilled  grain  lands  of  the  Northwest  has 
been  followed  by  an  influx  of  new  blood 
from  other  countries,  and  particularly 
from  the  United  States.  Throughout 
the  Dominion  energy  is  dictating  to 
enterprise.  In  all  the  provinces  there 
are  stirrings  of  a  new  national  spirit. 

Relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  certain  to  assume  a 
different  character  in  view  of  the  chang- 
ing local  conditions.  The  future  before 
Canada  is  so  great  in  its  promise  that 
any  pronouncement  by  high  authorities 
as  to  her  newer  feelings  is  at  present 
very    important.      Such    pronouncement 
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was  made  at  the  dinner  given  in  New 
York  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United 
States  to  Earl  Grey,  Governor- General 
of  Canada.  The  earl  and  Mr.  Root,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  made  significant 
speeches. 

Said  Earl  Grey: 

Any  idea  of  the  possible  annexation  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States  is  scouted  by 
us  as  an  impossibility  as  great  as  you  would 
regard  the  annexation  of  the  United  States 
by  Canada. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  may  I  say  the  more 
we  see  of  Americans  the  better  we  shall  be 
pleased.  All  we  want  is  to  know  each  other 
better  than  we  do,  and  to  help  each  other  as 
much  as  we  can.  If  Canada  can  at  any  time 
help  the  United  States  in  any  direction 
which  will  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for 
your  people,  she  will  consider  it  a  blessed 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  render  that  assist- 
ance; and  I  feel  sure  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  also  be  only  too  glad 
to  assist  us  in  our  struggle  toward  the 
realization  of  high  ideals  and  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  national  character  distin- 
guished by  the  fulness  with  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play,  freedom,  and  duty  shall 
be  applied  by  the  people  of  Canada  to  the 
various  occupations  of  their  lives. 

There  are  several  questions  outstanding 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  which  have  been  left  open 
too  long,  and  which  call  for  settlement. 

Both  governments  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  which  the  present 
feeling  of  amity  between  the  two  countries 
affords,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  will  be  glad 
when  their  respective  governments  have 
given  effect  to  their  desires. 

Secretary  Root  denied  the  rumor  that 
at  this  banquet  any  sensational  or  unex- 
pected announcement  would  be  made, 
declaring  that  all  existing  questions  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  had 
been  settled.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  it  was 
so."  But  he  pointed  out  the  attitude  that 
must  be  adopted  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes — an  attitude  consid- 
erate and  just. 

Of  the  changed  conditions  in  Canada 
he  said : 

I  think  the  American  people  recognize 
the  fact  that  much  has  taken  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border — much  which  mate- 
rially affects  the  theoretical,  assumed,  or 
supposed  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


It  was  with  apparent  doubt  that  the 
American  people  read  the  treaty  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whether  Canada  was  to 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
1812,  the  British  governor-general  of  Canada 
wrote  that  a  majority  of  his  people  were 
rather  in  favor  of  the  Americans  than  the 
English. 

We  must  recognize  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place.  Canada  is  no  longer  the 
outlying  country  that  it  once  was,  when  a 
few  remnants  of  French  descendants  were 
left  upon  its  borders  to  subsist  upon  pre- 
carious livelihoods.  It  has  become  a  great 
community  with  increasing  population  and 
wealth. 

In  her  relations  with  England  one  can 
see  that,  while  she  is  loyal  to  her  mother 
country,  as  she  has  attained  maturity  she 
has  contracted  a  personality  of  her  own. 
Her  relations  to  us  have  become  of  great 
importance.  With  enormous  natural  wealth, 
and  with  vigor  and  energy,  she  is  protect- 
ing her  industries,  as  we  are  protecting  ours. 

Her  people  are  proud  of  their  country, 
as  we  are  proud  of  ours,  and  we  appreciate 
that  from  what  was  a  little  dominion  upon 
our  borders  there  has  grown  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  And  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica look  with  no  grudging  or  jealous  eye 
upon  her  development. 


HOW  MUCH  SOCIALISM 
DO  OUR  PEOPLE  WANT? 


Bryan     Suggests     that     "  Individualism  '* 

Best    Defines    Limit    to    Be    Set 

on  Socialistic  Tendencies. 


A  TENDENCY  toward  factional 
alignment  at  present  character- 
izes the  radical  movement  which 
has  been  sweeping  over  the  country.  The 
different  elements  of  that  movement  are 
beginning  to  offer  their  individual  claims 
for  recognition.  At  this  juncture  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  contributes  to  the 
Century  an  important  article  on  "  In- 
dividualism versus  Socialism,"  in  which 
he  seeks  to  dispel  the  fogs  which  have 
enveloped  the  economic  situation.  First, 
he  defines  the  two  terms  opposed  in  his 
title  : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  indi- 
vidualism will  be  defined  as  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution    where    competition    is    possible. 
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leaving  to  public  ownership  those  means  of 
production  and  distribution  in  which  com- 
petition is  practically  impossible ;  and  so- 
cialism will  be  defined  as  the  collective 
ownership,  through  the  state,  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Bryan  points  out  that  much  of 
the  strength  shown  by  socialism  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  "  socialists  advocate  cer- 
tain reforms  which  individualists  also 
advocate." 

Take,  for  illustration,  the  public  owner- 
ship of  water-works ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  living  in 
cities  of  any  considerable  size  favor  their 
public  ownership — individualists  because  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  have  more  than 
one  water  system  in  a  city,  and  socialists 
on  the  general  ground  that  the  government 
should  own  all  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution.  Then,  too,  some  of  the 
strength  of  socialism  is  due  to  its  con- 
demnation of  abuses  which,  while  existing 
under  individualism,  are  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  individualism — abuses  which  the 
individualists  are  as  anxious  as  the  social- 
ists to  remedy.  It  is  not  only  consistent 
with  individualism,  but  is  a  necessary  im- 
plication of  it,  that  the  competing  parties 
should  be  placed  upon  substantially  equal 
footing;  for  competition  is  not  worthy  of 
that  name  if  one  party  is  able  arbitrarily 
to  fix  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  leaving 
the  other  with  no  choice  but  to  submit. 

The  civil  service,  says  Mr.  Bryan,  is 
our  nearest  approach  to  ideal  socialism. 
Does  it  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  higher 
development  of  the  civil  servants? 

Justice  requires  that  each  individual  shall 
receive  from  society  a  reward  proportionate 
to  his  contribution  to  society.  Can  the  state, 
acting  through  officials,  make  this  appor- 
tionment better  than  it  can  be  made  by 
competition  ?  At  present  official  favors  are 
not  distributed  strictly  according  to  merit, 
either  in  republics  or  in  monarchies ;  it  is 
certain  that  socialism  would  insure  a  fairer 
division  of  rewards?  If  the  government 
operates  all  the  factories,  all  the  farms, 
and  all  the  stores,  there  must  be  super- 
intendents as  well  as  workmen ;  there  must 
be  different  kinds  of  employment,  some 
more  pleasant,  some  less  pleasant.  Is  it 
likely  that  any  set  of  men  can  distribute 
the  work  or  fix  the  compensation  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all? 

At  present  private  monopoly  is  putting 
upon  individualism  an  undeserved  odium, 
and  it  behooves  the  individualist  to  address 
himself    energetically    to    this    problem    in 


order  that  the  advantages  of  competition 
may  be  restored  to  industry.  And  the 
duty  of  immediate  action  is  made  more 
imperative  by  the  fact  that  the  socialist 
is  inclined  to  support  the  monopoly,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  easier  to  induce  the 
government  to  take  over  an  industry  after 
it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

In  the  substance  of  his  opinion  Mr. 
Bryan's  "  individualism  "  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  far  removed  from  Fabian 
socialism — or  at  least  not  from  such 
socialism  as  is  expressed,  say,  by  Robert 
Hunter,  who  said  not  long  ago,  while 
speaking  about  the  problems  of  poverty: 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  think  socialism 
is  the  cure  for  these  evils.  As  we  do  not 
know  what  state  socialism  would  bring 
about,  we  cannot  say.  But  I  am  sure  that 
certain  socialistic  measures  are  necessary. 
We  need  municipal  tenements,  as  they  have 
in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London, 
where  the  children  will  have  healthful  sur- 
roundings, plenty  of  places  to  play,  and 
there  are  no  landlords  to  exact  profits. 

Other  places  have  nationalized  the  coal 
fields,  and  the  poor  get  coal  at  cost.  At 
Rochester,  in  England,  the  death-rate  has 
been  cut  down  one-half  by  the  municipali- 
zation of  the  milk-supply,  and  the  children 
of  the  poor,  instead  of  the  pale-blue  poison 
they  used  to  have,  get  a  fine,  healthful  food. 
These  are  socialistic  measures,  and  every 
advance  we  make  is  toward  socialism. 


FALSE  SYMPATHY 

WITH  CRIMINALS. 


That    Sham    Humanitarianism    Has    Be- 
come a   Stench   Is   the   Declaration 
of  a  Leading  Humanitarian. 


ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  ex- 
ambassador  to  Germany — scholar, 
publicist,  humanitarian — said  wholesome 
words  to  the  Cornell  students  a  few 
wrecks  ago  on  the  problem  of  "  High 
Crime  in  the  United  States."  The  basis 
of  his  address  was  the  fact  that  more 
murders  are  committed  every  year  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 
His  attitude  in  regard  to  lynch-law  is 
rather  startling : 

The   number  of  homicides   that   are   pun- 
ished    by     lynching     exceeds     the     number 
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punished  by  due  process  of  law.  There 
is  nothing  more  nonsensical  or  ridiculous 
than  the  goody-goody  talk  about  lynching. 
Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Goldwin 
Smith's  quotation,  "  that  there  are  com- 
munities in  which  lynch-law  is  better  than 
any  other." 

From  this  he  proceeded  to  decry  over- 
wrought sentiment  in  favor  of  criminals : 

Germs  of  maudlin  sentimentality  are  wide- 
spread. On  every  hand  we  hear  slimy, 
mushy,  gushy  expressions  of  sympathy,  the 
criminal  called  "  plucky,"  "  nervy,"  "  fighting 
against  fearful  odds  for  his  life." 

It  is  said  that  society  has  no  right  to  put 
murderers  to  death.  In  my  opinion,  society 
must  fall  back  on  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  should  cut  through  and  make  war, 
in  my  opinion,  for  its  life.  Life  imprison- 
ment is  not  possible,  because  there  is  no 
life  imprisonment. 

In  the  next  year  nine  thousand  people 
will  be  murdered.  As  I  stand  here  to-day 
I  tell  you  that  nine  thousand  are  doomed 
to  death  with  all  the  cruelty  of  the  criminal 
heart,  and  with  no  regard  for  home  and 
families,  and  two-thirds  of  those  murders 
will  be  due  to  the  maudlin  sentiment  some- 
times called  mercy. 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  criminal.  My 
sympathy  is  for  those  who  will  be  murdered, 
for  their  families  and  for  their  children. 

This  sham  humanitarianism  has  become  a 
stench.  The  cry  now  is  for  righteousness. 
The  past  generation  has  abolished  human 
slavery.  It  is  for  the  present  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  future  and  among 
them  this  problem  of  crime.  Young  men, 
like  Jerome,  like  Folk  and  Hughes,  resolve 
never  to  be  servants  of  criminals,  but  to  do 
your  best  to  punish  crime  as  it  should  be 
punished. 


OLD  MALIGNMENTS  OF 

THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE. 


The  Long-Existent  Prejudice  Against  the 

Jew   Is   Explained  by  a  Leading 

Rabbi  of  New  York. 


NO  other  race  has  been  so  vilified  as 
the  Jew.  Hatred  for  Hebrews 
has  been  endemic  in  Europe  since 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  even  to-day  in 
France  and  Germany  the  anti-Semitic 
movements  have  considerable  strength. 
How  can  this  be?     Is  the  feeling  a  sur- 


vival of  anger  at  a  race  which  rejected 
Jesus?  Or  is  it  based  on  desperate 
hostility  toward  a  race  which  can  suc- 
ceed in  business  where  a  Gentile  fails? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Schulman,  of  the 
Temple  Beth-El,  New  York  City,  in  a 
recent  sermon  sought  to  answer  these 
questions.  Part  of  his  discourse  we 
quote : 

We  are  the  victims  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture, of  its  prevailing  creed,  and  the  popular 
judgment.  The  greatest  master  in  the 
world's  literature,  seeking  a  type  that  on 
account  of  peculiar  conditions  and  circum- 
stances could  stand  for  cruel  hatred  and 
implacable  revenge,  deliberately  changed  the 
contents  of  a  story  and  made  Shylock  the 
Jew   the   embodiment   of   inhuman   revenge. 

The  poet  must  have  felt  that  if  ever  in 
a  human  soul  there  could  arise  such  un- 
yielding hate  as  he  desired  to  portray  it 
might,  in  a  sense,  be  justified  in  one  whose 
heart  rankled  with  the  memories  of  ages 
of  persecution  and  unjust  hatred  to  which 
his  race  had  been  subjected. 

Here  was  one,  the  poet  seemed  to  say, 
who  could  well  execute  the  villainies  he 
had  been  taught.  He  therefore  produced 
a  character  dramatically  consistent,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  an  everlasting  injury 
to  the  Jew,  because  he  produced  a  character 
altogether  historically  untrue.  The  Jew  is 
anything  but  vindictive;  he  forgets  injuries 
readily;  that  is  why  he  is  so  optimistic;  he 
has  a  horror  of  shedding  blood,  and  what- 
ever vices  the  Jew  may  be  capable  of,  the 
one  of  ferocious  cruelty  cannot  be  saddled 
upon  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  word  Shylock  has  be- 
come in  English  speech  synonymous  with 
everything  that  is  bad.  This  injustice  in 
literature  will  persist  until  some  great  genius 
possessing  the  broad-mindedness  of  a  Les- 
sing  and  the  dramatic  power  of  a  Shake- 
speare shall  arise  among  English-speaking 
people  and  create  an  English  Nathan  the 
Wise. 

The  Western  world's  creed  centers  in  an 
event  which,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to 
the  same  category  as  that  of  the  killing  of 
Socrates,  the  burning  of  Giordano  Bruno, 
and  of  Servctus.  Thus,  classic  Greek,  Cath- 
olic, and  Protestant  were  all  equally  guilty 
of  sacrificing  the  best  of  their  time.  The 
progress  of  mankind  has,  sad  to  say,  often 
been  purchased  by  the  martyrdom  of  some 
of  the  noblest  men  that  walked  on  earth. 

Yet  it  is  the  Jewish  people  that  have  been 
singled  out  to  be  held  up  to  the  world  as 
Deicides.  and  every  child  at  the  time  when 
the  soul  is  most  receptive  is  inoculated  with 
an   antipathy   against   every   living  Jew  be- 
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cause  of  an  event  that  took  place  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  world 
is  prejudiced  against  the  Jew. 


MANDATES  OF  ART 

TO  HER  VOTARIES. 


A  Great  Word-Artist  Shows  That  Under 
the  Levity  of  Bohemian  Life  Is  a  Se- 
rious and  Lofty  Philosophy. 


THE  late  Lafcadio  Hearn  was  one  of 
the  great  prose-poets  of  the  time. 
The  glimpse  into  his  intimate 
mind  which  the  Critic  affords  by  print- 
ing a  sheaf  of  his  letters  to  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel,  the  music  critic,  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  followed  his  literary  wander- 
ings up  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  in 
Japan.  The  letters  were  written  many 
years  ago,  when  Hearn  was  still  in  his 
early  prime.  When  he  learned  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Krehbiel's  child  he  wrote 
this  exquisite  expression  of  sympathy: 

Your  letter  rises  before  me  as  I  write 
like  a  tablet  of  white  stone  bearing  a  dead 
name.  I  see  you  standing  beside  me.  I 
look  into  your  eyes  and  press  your  hand 
and  say  nothing. 

Hearn  was  ever  an  artist,  and  he  ever 
knew  what  art  meant.  In  advising  his 
friend  to  break  away  from  the  exhaust- 
ing routine  of  daily  journalism,  he  gave 
a  typical  expression  of  his  philosophy  of 
life: 

Under  the  levity  of  Henri  Miirger's  pic- 
turesque Bohemianism  there  is  a  serious 
philosophy  apparent  which  elevates  the 
characters  of  his  romance  to  heroism. 
They  followed  one  principle  faithfully — 
so  faithfully  that  only  the  strong  survived 
the  ordeal — never  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  an  artistic  vocation  for  any  other  occu- 
pation, however  lucrative;  not  even  when 
she  remained  apparently  deaf  and  blind  to 
her  worshipers. 

The  conditions  pictured  by  Miirger  have 
passed  away  in  Paris  as  elsewhere;  the  old 
barriers  to  ambition  have  been  broken  down. 
But  I  think  the  moral  remains. 

So  long  as  one  can  live  and  pursue  his 
natural  vocation  in  art,  it  is  a  duty  with 
him  never  to  abandon  it  if  he  believes  that 
he   has    within    him   the    elements   of   final 
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success.  Every  time  he  labors  at  aught 
that  is  not  of  art  he  robs  the  divinity  of 
what  belongs  to  her. 

Do  you  never  reflect  that  within  a  few 
years  you  will  no  longer  be  the  young  man 
— and  that,  like  Vesta's  fires,  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  for  an  art-idea  must  be  well  fed 
with  the  sacred  branches  to  keep  it  from 
dying  out? 

I  think  you  ought  really  to  devote  all 
your  time  and  energies  and  ability  to  the 
cultivation  of  one  subject,  so  as  to  make 
that  subject  alone  repay  you  for  all  your 
pains. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  art  is  altogether 
ungrateful  in  these  days ;  she  will  repay 
fidelity  to  her,  and  recompense  sacrifices. 
I  don't  think  you  have  any  more  right  to 
play  reporter  than  a  great  sculptor  to  model 
fifty-cent  plaster  figures  of  idiotic  saints  for 
Catholic  processions,  or  certain  painters  to 
letter  steamboats  at  so  much  a  letter.  In 
one  sense,  too,  art  is  exacting.  To  acquire 
real  eminence  in  any  one  branch  of  any  art, 
one  must  study  nothing  else  for  a  lifetime. 
A  very  wide  general  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  only  at  the  expense  of  depth. 


PURSUIT  OF  A  HUSBAND 
BY  THE  MODERN  WOMAN. 


After  All,  Says  the  New  York  **  Times,' 

It  Is  Doubtless  Better  for  Man  to  Be 

Chosen  Than  for  Him  to  Choose. 


TAKING  up  a  discussion  inaugurated 
by  the  St.  James  Gazette,  of  Lon- 
don, the  New  York  Times  says 
what  it  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
choosing  wives. 

The  English  paper  said  frankly  that 
the  title  would  better  be  "  The  Choice 
of  a  Husband,"  inasmuch  as  the  male, 
though  unaware  of  the  fact,  is  generally 
not  the  pursuer,  but  the  pursued.  This 
condition,  however,  is,  by  no  means  to 
the  discredit  of  woman. 

As  the  Times  remarks,  "  A  young 
woman  whose  intentions  are  both  serious 
and  honorable  has  nothing  at  all  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  endeavoring  by  all  wom- 
anly means  to  acquire  the  man  whom  she 
believes  she  can  make  happy  and  knows 
that  she  means  to  try  to." 

In  America  and  England  there  is  ob- 
jection to  the  man  who  marries  for  any 
other   reason  than   being   in   love.      Yet 
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the  viariage  de  convenance  is  not  alto- 
gether without  legitimate  recommenda- 
tions.    To  quote  the  Times: 

If  one  is  really  bent  on  making  a  mar- 
riage of  reason  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
"  call,"  excellent  recipes  may  be  given  him. 

A  wise  man  once  advised  his  son,  who 
had  shown  some  disposition  to  choose  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  chosen,  to  "  look  for 
a  good  woman's  daughter."  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  better  basis  for  a  happy 
union. 

In  general,  of  course,  mixed  marriages, 
whether  the  mixture  be  of  religion  or  of 
country,  would  be  viewed  by  a  wise  adviser 
with  apprehension,  although  Lord  Curzon's 
experience  is  only  one  of  very  many  as  to 
the  possible  happiness  of  marriages  be- 
tween persons  of  different  nationalities, 
much  more  alike  as  are  the  nationalities  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  than  any  other  two 
nationalities. 

Dr.  Johnson's  famous  saying  that  mar- 
riages would  be  happier  if  they  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  ages  and  conditions  of  the 
parties,  has  never  been  accepted  as  a  work- 
ing rule  in  his  own  country.  In  France, 
again,  there  is  the  wholly  "  reasonable " 
and  extremely  circumspect  Count  Boni  Cas- 
tellane,  whose  marriage  of  reason  has  so 
lately  been  shown  to  be  so  far  from  a 
success. 

There  are  quite  enough  more  failures  of 
the  same  kind  to  offset  the  unhappy  mar- 
riages of  romance.  It  is  of  these,  of  course, 
that  Burton  declares  that  matches  are  made 
in  heaven,  though  matches  of  the  sulfurous 
kind,  of  which  all  of  us  know  some  in- 
stances, suggest  a  very  different  place  of 
manufacture. 

The  Marriage  of  Reason. 

Swift's  saying  that  the  reason  why  so  few 
marriages  are  happy  is  that  "young  ladies 
spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in 
making  cages,"  is  doubly  outrageous.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  an  outrageous  begging 
of  the  question.  The  testimony  of  less 
cynical  observers  in  our  day  and  country 
is  that  most  marriages  are  entitled  to  be 
called  happy. 

In  the  second  place,  it  outrageously  puts 
the  whole  blame  for  unhappy  marriages  on 
the  female  partner,  contrary  alike  to  proba- 
bility and  to  fact.  But  at  least  as  many  of 
the  marriages  are  failures  in  which  men 
"choose"  their  wives,  or  think  they  do,  as 
in  cases  in  which  men  become  the  prey  of 
their  own  imaginations. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said  from  the  point 
of   view    of    reason    in    favor    of    marriages 


with  which  reason  has  nothing  to  do.  In 
the  first  months  of  married  life  there  are 
necessarily  very  many  differences  to  be  ad- 
justed and  small  incompatibilities  of  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling  to  be  reconciled. 
That,  as  all  experienced  spouses  know,  is 
the  trying  period. 

Marriage  is  like  life  in  that  it  is  a  school 
wherein  whoso  does  not  learn  must  suffer. 
Now,  to  diminish  the  friction  of  this  trying 
time  no  better  lubricant  could  possibly  be 
provided  than  the  romantic  love,  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  forever,  but 
which  may  very  probably  outlast  this  great- 
est necessity  for  it  of  the  early  connubial 
period. 

When  the  glamour  of  the  romance  "  fades 
into  the  light  of  common  day,"  and  a  real 
man  and  a  real  woman  take  the  places  of 
the  creatures  of  each  other's  fancy,  and 
passion  cools  into  at  best  the  tenderest  of 
friendships,  both  parties  are  better  off,  and 
will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  better  off 
because  the  romance  has  been. 


EVERY  MAN  MASTER 

OF  HIS  OWN  STOMACH. 


Instinct     Best     Determines     What     You 

Should    Eat,    So    Eat    What    Your 

Normal  Instinct  Tells  You  To. 


IN  that  series  of  compromises  which  we 
call  life  there  is  no  compromise  more 
perplexing  than  the  compromise  with 
the  stomach.  No  problem  requires  more 
earnest  thought  than  the  food  problem. 
It  is  the  stomach  that  makes  men  work. 
There  would  be  no  produce  exchange 
v^ere  it  not  for  the  stomach — no  yellow 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  no  grazing 
herds  of  cattle,  no  fleets  of  white-sailed 
fishing-vessels.  Clothing  and  shelter 
are  secondary  demands.  The  stomach 
is  master ;  and,  as  is  ever  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  autocrats,  it  is  selfish — 
wherefore  we  humor  it — we  hold  out 
crutches  to  it — we  offer  it  tempting  in- 
ducements to  be  lenient  with  us. 

A  sense  of  relief,  therefore,  is  pro- 
duced by  reading  Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son's article,  "  Some  Diet  Delusions,"  in 
the  April  McClure's ;  for  therein  is  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  of  "  intelligent  om- 
nivorousness."     Says  Dr.  Hutchinson : 

Every   imaginable   experiment   upon   what 
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would  and  what  would  not  support  life 
must  have  been  tried  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  yet  our  most  striking  proofs  of 
how  highly  men  value  their  "  precious  right 
of  private  haziness,"  as  George  Eliot 
shrewdly  terms  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
realm  of  dietetics.  The  "  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land  "  still  survives  for  the 
most  matter-of-fact  of  us  in  the  memory 
of  "  the  pies  that  mother  used  to  make," 
and  nowhere  else  do  we  find  preferences 
so  widely  accepted  as  evidence,  and  preju- 
dices as  matters  of  fact,  as  in  this  arena. 
In  fact,  if  we  were  merely  to  listen  to  what 
is  said,  and  still  more  to  read  what  is 
printed,  we  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  human  race  had  established  abso- 
lutely nothing  beyond  possibility  of  dispute 
in  this  realm. 

When  the   Doctors   Disagree. 

Every  would-be  diet-reformer,  and  we 
doctors  are  almost  as  bad  as  any  of  them, 
is  absolutely  certain  that  what  nine-tenths 
of  humanity  find  to  be  their  food  is  a 
deadly  poison.  One  philosopher  is  sure 
that  animal  food  of  every  description, 
especially  the  kind  that  involves  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  is  not  only  absolutely  unfit 
for  human  food,  but  is  the  cause  of  half 
the  suffering  and  wickedness  in  the  world. 
Another  gravely  declares  that  the  only 
thing  which,  above  all  things,  is  injurious 
is  salt.  Another  takes  up  his  parable 
against  pork.  Still  another  is  convinced 
that  half  the  misery  of  the  world  is  due 
to  the  use  of  spices ;  and  one  dietetic 
Rousseau  proclaims  a  return  to  very  first 
principles  by  the   abolition  of  cooking. 

Another  attacks  the  harmless  and  blush- 
ing tomato,  and  lays  at  its  door  the  modern 
increase  of  cancer,  insanity,  and  a  hundred 
kindred  evils ;  while  Mrs.  Rohrer  has  gently 
but  firmly  to  be  restrained  whenever  she 
hears   the  mild-eyed  potato   mentioned. 

There  is  almost  an  equally  astonishing 
Babel  when  one  comes  to  listen  to  the 
various  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  food 
required.  Eighteen  grave  and  reverend 
doctors  assure  us  that  overeating  is  the 
prevalent  dietetic  sin  of  the  century,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  two  dozen  are  equally 
positive  that  the  vast  majority  of  their 
patients  are  underfed.  One  man  preaches 
the  gospel  of  dignified  simplicity  on  one 
meal  a  day  and  one  clean  collar  a  week, 
while  the  lean  and  learned  Fletcher  de- 
clares that  if  we  only  keep  on  masticating 
our  one  mouthful  of  food  long  enough  we 
shall  delude  the  stomach  into  magnifying 
it  into  ten,  and  can  dine  sumptuously  on 
a  menu-card  and  a  biscuit. 

Fortunately,    when   it   comes   to   practise, 


philosophers,  reformers,  and  doctors  alike 
have  about  as  much  influence  here  as  they 
have  over  conduct  in  other  realms — and 
that  is  next  to  none  at  all.  The  man  in 
the  street  follows  his  God-given  instincts 
and  plods  peacefully  along  to  his  three 
square  meals  a  day,  consisting  of  anything 
he  can  find  in  the  market,  and  just  as  much 
of  it  as  he  can  afford,  with  special  prefer- 
ence for  rich  meats,  fats,  and  sugars. 

Instinct    Far    Superior    to    Reason. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  instinct  is  far 
superior  to  reason,  and  a  breakfast  diet 
of  sausage  and  buckwheat  cakes  with 
maple  syrup  and  strong  coffee  has  carried 
the  white  man  half  around  the  world ;  while 
one  of  salads  and  cereals,  washed  down 
with  a  post-prandial  subterfuge,  would 
leave  him  stranded,  gasping,  in  the  first 
ditch  he  came  to. 

All  the  basal  problems  of  dietetics  were, 
by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  settled  long  ago 
in  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  in  the  commis- 
sary department  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
in  the  cook's  galley  amidships,  and  in  the 
laboratory. 

There  is  little  more  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  upon  them  than  there  is  about 
the  coaling  of  engines.  Simply  a  matter 
of  size  of  boiler  and  fire-box,  the  difference 
in  heating  power  and  ash  between  Welsh 
and  Australian,  and  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  got  out  of  the  machine,  multiplied 
by  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  proceeds  to  give  rea- 
sons why  spices  do  not  heat  the  blood, 
why  pork  is  a  most  excellent  food,  why 
fish  is  no  better  for  the  brain  than  other 
things,  why  vegetarianism  is  a  mistake, 
and  so  on.  His  principal  caution  is  not 
to  eat  in  a  hurry;  his  principal  advice 
is,  virtually,  to  eat  whatever  seems  to 
agree  with  you. 

All  of  which  brings  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  old  dyspeptic  who,  after  a  long 
term  of  misery,  one  day  apostrophized 
his  stomach  thus : 

"  I  have  humored  you  for  many  years. 
I  have  coaxed  you,  coddled  you,  petted 
you.  I  have  gone  hungry  to  please  you. 
I  have  swallowed  bad-tasting  medicines 
on  your  account.  I  have  been  your  serv- 
ant— but  now  I  am  through.  From 
this  time  I  will  eat  what  I  please  and 
drink  what  I  please.  If  you  protest,  I 
shall  ignore  you.  Hereafter  you  are  the 
servant,  I  am  the  master.  Now  make 
the  best  of  that !  " 
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This  brave  man's  stomach,  we  are 
told,  was  so  thoroughly  cowed  by  the 
words  that  it  never  again  demanded  a 
milk  diet. 


THE  EXPOSURE 

OF  EXPOSURE. 


Things  That  Are  Being  Said  About  the 
*'  Journalism  of  Conscience  "  by  Crit- 
ics,  Passionate  and  Dispassionate. 


WHEN  fire  is  discovered  in  a  house 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
tenants,  in  their  excitement, 
hurl  fragile  bric-a-brac  from  the  win- 
dows and  with  much  effort  carry  the 
feather  beds  down-stairs  and  out  to 
safety.  Suppose  that  the  incongruity 
of  such  action  suddenly  becomes  appa- 
rent. The  alarmed  tenants  may  reverse 
the  process.  Better  still,  they  may  en- 
deavor to  put  out  the  fire.  But  to  cease 
all  effort  because  they  stand  convicted 
of  excited  folly  would  be  absurd. 

The  inevitable  reaction  from  recent 
wild  exposures  in  finance  and  politics 
has  lately  shown  itself.  Prominent  men 
and  leading  journals  have  convicted  the 
"  yellow "  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  the  people  influenced  by  them,  of 
excited  folly.  Senator  Lodge  has  said 
in  the  Senate,  concerning  sensational 
contributors  to  the  magazines : 

Writers  of  that  type  come  and  go.  They 
.seize  upon  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
and  presently  rise  like  a  flock  of  shore 
birds  and  whirl  away  to  another  spot 
where  they  think  they  can  find  a  fresh 
feeding  ground.  These  modern  imitators 
of  Titus  Gates  will  pass  away  as  he  passed 
away.  They  will  bring  no  innocent  heads 
to  the  block  as  he  did,  although  they  may 
here  and  there  cause  distress.  They  will 
not  end  in  the  pillory  as  he  did,  because 
the  pillory  has  been  abolished,  but  they 
will  go  out  of  fashion  just  as  he  did  into 
silence   and   contempt. 

District  Attorney  William  T.  Jerome, 
speaking  at  a  banquet  in  New  York,  re- 
ferred to  magazine  articles  which  have 
described  the   Senate   as  treasonable. 

Treason  is  an  ugly  word.  It  is  punish- 
able by  death.  We  have  got  so  used  to 
superlatives   that  our  own  racy  tongue  has 


become  debauched  and  we  have  no  super- 
latives left.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States — is  it  a  treasonable  body?  A  body 
that  holds  a  man  like  Murray  Crane,  of 
Massachusetts?  Because  some  men  are 
there  who  ought  not  to  be  there — some  who 
bought  the  position — shall  we  say  that  the 
governors  of  our  body  politic  are  guilty  of 
treason?  Base  men  are  there,  but  when  in 
the  bright,  breezy  sentiments  of  modern 
newspaper  life  you  assert  there  is  treason, 
you  either  lie  or  misconceive  the  meaning  of 
the  English  language. 

On  the  other  side,  Norman  Hapgood 
says,  in  Collier's: 

Who  is  doing  most  to  make  railroad  and 
beef  trust  facts  and  problems  understood? 
Who  but  the  same  magazine  which  has 
printed  the  history  of  Standard  Oil  and 
explained  to  the  people  the  needed  changes 
in  State  and  city  government.  What  a 
farce  to  speak  of  McC lure's  Magazine  as 
yellow;  what  a  dull,  injurious  farce,  unless 
by  yellow  we  mean  every  movement  of 
benefit  to  our  kind!  Did  Mr.  Steffens's 
printing  of  the  news  about  Philadelphia  do 
any  harm  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town? 
Did  it,  or  did  it  not,  act  as  a  battle-cry 
which  spurred  the  good  citizens  and  the 
newspapers  of  that  town  to  action?  When 
original,  living,  and  conscientious  journal- 
ism speaks,  the  routine  newspapers  are 
sometimes  forced  to  echo  bold  words  which 
receive  •  the   public's   approving   seal. 

So  the  balance  of  expressed  opinion 
on  the  subject  shifts  up  and  down.  In 
all  the  confusion  we  sometimes  hear  an 
opinion  like  that,  uttered  by  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  attorney-general  of  Missouri : 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  effi- 
cacy of  existing  laws  so  long  as  they  are 
supported  by  public  sentiment,  for  law  is, 
in  fact,  merely  the  reflection  of  the  moral 
sense  of  the  country.  What  I  mean  by 
that  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  while  a  vast  majority  of  lawyers, 
as  well  as  laymen,  will  to-day  agree  that 
corporations  are  amenable  to  laws  from 
which  an  individual  might  be  exempt,  the 
same  proposition  would  have  met  with  vio- 
lent refutation  hardly  more  than  two  years 
ago  by   most  lawyers  and  many  laymen. 

But  the  public  is  now  practically  agreed, 
and  the  courts  have  sustained  this  view, 
that  corporations  are  not  above  the  laws 
of  the  State  which  made  their  existence 
possible.  An  officer  of  a  company  may 
to-day  refuse  to  answer  questions  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  himself  be  incrim- 
inated by  replying,  but  he  cannot  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  his  company 
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would  be  incriminated.  In  other  words, 
corporations  are  no  longer  considered  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  individuals  and 
cannot  evade  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion by  maintaining  a  policy  of  silence. 

Such  is  the  moral  sense  of  the  country 
and  such  is  the  law  as  determined  by  the 
highest  courts,  and  with  such  a  condition 
of  public  sentiment  and  law  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  public  officials  to  plead  that 
they  cannot  get  at  the  facts  whenever  there 
is  a  suspicion  that  any  corporation  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  which  created  it. 


LEGITIMATE  SCOPE 

OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 


Waxworks   May   Deceive   for  a  Moment, 
But  They  Do  Not  Leave  the  Lasting 
Impression  of  Michelangelo's  Moses. 


OTIS  SKINNER,  the  actor,  re- 
cently made  a  plea  for  the  teach- 
ing of  dramatic  art  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges.  In  that  way,  he 
urged,  public  taste  can  be  improved  to 
the  point  where  a  better  quality  of  plays 
and  acting  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
theaters.  He  was  speaking  before  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  in  New  York. 
In  beginning  he  explained  at  some 
length  what  he  considered  art,  drawing 
his  distinctions  very  carefully : 

The  purpose  of  the  play  is  to  hold  a 
mirror  up  to  nature,  although  such  things 
as  horror,  meanness,  lust,  or  crime  must 
not  be  shown  for  their  sake  alone,  merely 
to  display  accurate  dramatic  photographs. 
They  must  be  utilized  toward  a  definite  end. 
The  stage  has  many  detractors,  and  among 
them  are  the  ones  that  say  the  stage  does 
not  represent  real  life  always.  Nor  should 
it.  I  will  give  you  a  definition  of  art  which 
I  got  from  Dr.  Adler.  It  explains  what  I 
mean :  "  Art  is  the  pattern,  and  not  so  many 
ells  cut  from  the  fabric  of  life." 

Some  years  ago  in  London  I  went  to 
Mme.  Tussaud's  waxworks.  Curious  to 
identify  the  figures,  I  turned  to  a  lady  and 
asked  her  where  I  might  obtain  a  program. 
There  was  no  answer.  I  became  embar- 
rassed and  a  little  angry  when  I  saw  I  was 
the  subject  of  amusement  for  the  crowd.  I 
looked  closer.  The  lady  was  made  of  wax. 
Well,  I  don't  remember  how  she  looked, 
but  I  do  remember  every  line  of  the  beau- 


ties of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  I  saw  in 
the  Louvre,  and  of  Michelangelo's  Moses. 
I  did  not  consider  them  figures  or  real 
persons,  yet  they  live  with  me. 

The  charge  that  the  theater  gives  too 
much  attention  to  vice  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Skinner.  When  used  on  the  stage 
to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect,  the 
simulation  of  drunkenness,  he  said,  is 
ethically  right.  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Pro- 
fession," he  declared  flatly,  was  quite 
properly  suppressed,  since  there  was  no 
reason  for  it  except  the  exhibition  of 
vice.  False  and  namby-pamby  melo- 
drama, on  the  other  hand,  is  fully  as 
detrimental  to  dramatic  art. 

He  outlined  the  plot  of  a  play  in 
which  a  poor  young  man,  after  rescuing 
the  daughter  of  a  multimillionaire  by  a 
feat  of  virtually  impossible  agility  and 
strength,  is  promptly  provided  for  by  the 
thankful  parent,  and  marries  the  girl. 

The  story,  as  he  told  it,  was  glaringly 
untrue  to  life — wherefore  he  denounced 
it  as  immoral.  It  represented  the  ex- 
treme of  romantic  falsity,  just  as  "  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession "  represented  the 
extreme  of  disgustingly  literal  reality. 

In  art  no  extreme  is  acceptable — a 
lesson  which  the  Greeks,  with  their 
supreme  intuition  of  artistic  fitness, 
taught  the  world  once  and  for  all. 


WOMAN  HAS  ALWAYS 

EARNED  HER  LIVING. 


The  New  York  '*  Sun  '*   Disposes  of  the 

Old   Notion  That  She  is   the   Mere 

**  Beneficiary  of  Man.** 


THE  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder,  of  Jersey 
City,  recently  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  subject,  "  Business  Women 
— Do  They  Reduce  the  Number  of 
Marriages,  and  Do  They  Make  Good 
Wives?"  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  if  the  business  woman  marries,  she 
marries  *'  as  an  equal  and  not  as  a  de- 
pendent " ;  that,  therefore,  we  must  ex- 
pect fewer  marriages  in  proportion  to 
the  population.     But  he  added : 

The  business  woman  of  to-day  refuses  to 
be  a  moon  revolving  around  a  masculine 
earth — she  will  be  a  twin  star  or  nothing.    I 
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believe  her  industrial  training  will  make  her 
a  better  wife,  for  she  will  know  the  value  of 
a  dollar  and  be  able  to  sympathize  with  her 
husband  in  his  daily  toil. 

She  will  apply  business  methods  to  domes- 
tic economy.  Should  her  husband  attempt 
to  maltreat  her,  she  has  courage  enough  to 
separate  from  him  and  return  to  self-sup- 
port. What  she  has  done  once  she  can  do 
again.  Being  fearless  and  decided,  she  will 
be  respected  and  well  treated.  The  broader 
outlook  she  has  acquired  in  the  business 
world  will  make  her  a  superior  wife  and  a 
more  capable  mother. 

The  era  of  feminine  imbecility  and  cow- 
ardice is  passing  away,  and  in  its  place  we 
see  about  us  a  new  age  of  well-rounded, 
exalted  womanhood. 

An    Equal    Partnership. 

The  New  York  Sun  does  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Scudder.  In  the  course  of  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  it  says: 

It  may  be  remarked  that  nobody  who 
enters  into  a  partnership  of  any  sort  can 
expect  to  retain  absolute  personal  freedom. 
The  rule  is  equally  true  in  business  and 
marriage.  The  attempt  to  exercise  absolute 
personal  freedom  by  one  or  both  partners 
is  pretty  sure  -to  result  in  disaster  to  any 
enterprise  of  any  description. 

But  this  is  not  the  main  point.  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  most  serious  fallacy  lies  in  the  notion 
that  in  any  healthy  marriage  relation  the 
woman  is  non-self-supporting  and  the  mere 
"  beneficiary  of  man."  The  proposition  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  mem- 
ber of  a  law  firm  who  pleads  in  the  courts 
is  a  mere  tender,  a  mere  appendage,  a  mere 
beneficiary  of  the  gentleman  who  sits  in  the 
office,  sees  the  clients,  and  collects  the  bills, 
or  that  the  expert  engineer  at  the  head  of  a 
steel  plant  is  a  mere  tender  to  the  man  who 
manages  the  finances  of  the  concern. 

Nobody  earns  his  or  her  livelihood  more 
honorably  or  more  directly  than  the  wife 
and  mother  of  a  family  who  does  her  duty. 
She  is  her  husband's  business  partner  in  a 
phase  of  his  life  which  is  at  least  as  vital 
to  his  interests  as  the  outside  one  by  which 
he  makes  his  money  under  the  eye  of  the 
world.  If  the  couple  are  partners  in  a  poor 
and  struggling  concern,  the  wife  contrib- 
utes as  much  to  the  general  success  by  the 
work  of  her  hands  as  the  man  does  by  his ; 
if  they  are  more  fortunate,  and  prosperous, 
the  woman's  busy  brain  contriving  and  rul- 
ing in  the  household  is  earning  by  earnest, 
eager,  expert,  and  honorable  exertion  as 
good  a  livelihood  as  the  husband  is  able 
to  provide  her  with. 

The    law   holds    good    in    the    realms    of 


wealth  and  luxury.  The  woman  who  cre- 
ates and  maintains  an  eminent  social  posi- 
tion for  her  family  is  likely  to  be  her  hus- 
band's most  important  ally,  and  her  share 
of  all  the  benefits  that  they  enjoy  in  common 
is  not  a  mere  gratuity ;  it  does  not  come  to 
her  from  her  husband's  bounty ;  it  is  her 
compensation  for  the  services  she  does  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  alliance. 


OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  EDUCATE  CHINA. 


Great   Possibilities   Lie  Ahead   for   Us  if 

We  Take  the  Lead  in  Teaching  the 

Chinese  Western  Ways. 


DR.  EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
favors  the  appointment  of  an 
educational  commission  for  the  study  of 
the  social,  intellectual,  and  industrial 
situation  in  China.  The  reasons  for  his 
suggestion  are  contained  in  a  memoran- 
dum which  he  recently  submitted  to 
President  Roosevelt,  and  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

A  great  service  would  be  done  to  both 
countries  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  at  the  present  juncture  send 
an  educational  commission  to  China,  whose 
chief  function  should  be  to  visit  the  impe- 
rial government,  and,  with  its  consent,  each 
of  the  provincial  governments  of  the  em- 
pire, for  the  purpose  of  extending  through 
the  authorities  of  these  provinces  to  the 
young  Chinese  who  may  desire  to  go  abroad 
to  study  a  formal  invitation  on  the  part  of 
our  American  institutions  of  learning  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  such 
institutions. 

China  is  upon  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 
Every  great  nation  of  the  world  will  in- 
evitably be  drawn  into  more  or  less  intimate 
relations  with  this  gigantic  development.  It 
is  for  them  to  determine,  each  for  itself, 
what  these  relations  shall  be — whether  those 
of  amity  and  friendship  and  kindness  or 
those  of  brute  force  and  the  mailed  fist.  The 
United  States  ought  not  to  hesitate  as  to  its 
choice  in  this  matter. 

The  nation  which  succeeds  in  educating 
the  young  Chinese  of  the  present  generation 
will  be  the  nation  which,  for  a  given  expend- 
iture of  efTort,  will  reap  the  largest  possible 
returns  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  commer- 
cial influence. 


LAST  WORDS  OF  FAMOUS  MEN. 


WHEN  a  man  is  in  the  full  flower 
of  health  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, his  utterances,  either 
guarded  or  careless,  usually  are  more 
or  less  tinctured  by  his  social  environ- 
ments— environments  that  are  rather 
more  artificial  than  natural.  But  when 
the  shadow  of  death  falls  upon  him,  and 
earthly  vanities  crowd  out  of  the  cham- 
ber that  is  marked  as  the  vestibule  of  his 
tomb,  the  language  he  speaks  is  that  of 
the  man  himself — one  who  realizes  that 
he  is  nearer  eternal  truth  than  human 
pretense.  For  this  reason  the  last  words 
he  speaks  on  earth  are  more  significant 
of  his  true  character  than  any  he  has 
spoken  before.  No  better  proof  of  this 
fact  may  be  adduced  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  collection  of  sentences 
uttered  bv  dying  men : 

Adams,  John  (1735 — 1826),  American 
statesman  :     **  Jefferson  survives." 

Adams,  John  Quincy  (1767 — 1848), 
American  statesman :  "  This  is  the  last  of 
earth  !  I  am  content !  " 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  (1770 — 1827), 
German  composer :  "  I  shall  hear  now ! " 
(He  was  deaf.) 

Bozzaris,  Markos  (1790 — 1823),  Greek 
patriot :  "  To  die  for  liberty  is  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  pain." 

Brooks,  Phillips  (1835— 1893),  American 
clergyman  :     "  I  am  going  home." 

Byron,  Lord  (1788— 1824),  English  poet: 
"  I  must  sleep  now." 

Charles  I  of  England  (1600 — 1649): 
"  Remember." 

Charles  II  of  England  (1630— 1685)  : 
"Don't  let  poor  Nelly  (Nell  Gwynne) 
starve." 

Chesterfield,  Lord  (1694— 1773),  Eng- 
lish courtier :     "  Give  the  doctor  a  chair." 

Columbus,  Christopher  (1440 — 1506), 
Italian  navigator :  "  Lord,  into  Thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit." 

Cowper,  William  (1731— 1800),  English 
poet:  "Feel?  I  feel  unutterable,  unutter- 
able despair.     What  does  it  signify?" 

Cromwell,  Oliver  (1599—1658),  English 
statesman :  "  My  desire  is  to  make  what 
haste  I  may  to  be  gone." 

Franklin,  Benjamin  (1706—1790),  Amer- 


ican  philosopher :     "  A   dying   man   can   do 
nothing  easy." 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  (1712— 
1786)  :  "  We  are  over  the  hill.  We  shall 
go  better  now," 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey  (1539 — 1583), 
English  navigator :  "  We  are  as  near 
heaven  by  sea  as  by  land." 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart  (1809 — 
1898),  British  statesman:     "Amen." 

Goethe  (1749 — 1832),  German  poet: 
"  Open  the  shutters  and  let  in  more  light." 

Greeley,  Horace  ( 181 1— 1872),  American 
journalist:     "It  is  done." 

Hale,  Nathan  (1755—1776),  American 
patriot :  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  to  my  country." 

Havelock,  Henry  (1795— 1857),  English 
general :  "  Tell  my  son  to  come  and  see 
how  a  Christian  can  die." 

Henry,  Patrick  (1736— 1810),  American 
orator  and  patriot :  "  Here  is  a  book  (the 
Bible)  worth  more  than  all  others  ever 
printed;  yet  it  is  my  misfortune  never  to 
have  found  time  to  read  it.  It  is  now  too 
late.    I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (1809— 1894), 
American  poet  and  prose-writer:  "That  is 
better,  thank  you."  (To  his  son,  who  had 
just  assisted  him  to  his  favorite  chair.) 

Humboldt,  Friedrich  von  (1769— 1859), 
German  savant :  "  How  grand  these  rays ! 
They  seem  to  beckon  earth  to  heaven." 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (1743— 1826),  Ameri- 
can statesman :  "  I  resign  my  spirit  to  God 
and  my  daughter  to  my  country." 

Julian  (331—363),  Roman  emperor: 
"  O  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered !  " 

Keats,  John  (1795— 1821),  English  poet: 
"  I  feel  the  daisies  growing  over  me." 

Latimer,  Hugh  (1485— 1555),  English  re- 
former :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother ;  we 
shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  extinguished." 
(To  Nicholas  Ridley,  who  was  burned  with 
him.) 

Lawrence,  James  (1781— 1813),  Ameri- 
can naval  officer :  "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship." 

Louis  XIII  of  France  (1601— 1643)  : 
"  There  come  to  me  thoughts  that  torment 
me." 

Louis  XIV  of  France  (1638— 1715)  :  "I 
thought  dying  had  been  harder." 
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Louis  XVIII  of  France  (1755— 1824)  : 
"  A  king  should  die  standing." 

McKinley,  William  (1843 — iQOi).  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  President :  "  Good-by. 
All  good-by.  It  is  God's  way.  His  will  be 
done." 

Moody,  Dwight  L.  (1837 — 1899),  Ameri- 
can evangelist:  "Earth  is  receding;  heaven 
is  approaching;  God  is  calling  me." 

Napoleon  (1769 — 1821),  Emperor  of 
France  :     "  Head  of  the  army." 

Napoleon  III  of  France  (1803— 1873)  : 
"Were  you  at  Sedan?"  (To  Dr.  Con- 
neau.) 

Nelson,  Horatio  (1758 — 1805),  English 
admiral :  "  I  thank  God  I  have  done  my 
duty." 

Palmer,  John  (1740 — 1798),  English 
actor :  "  There  is  another  and  better 
world." 

Pitt,  William  (1759 — 1806),  English 
statesman :  "  Oh,  my  country,  how  I  love 
thee !  " 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (1552 — 1618),  Eng- 
lish courtier  and  navigator:  "Why  dost 
thou  not  strike?  Strike,  man!"  (To  his 
executioner.) 


Scott,  Sir  Walter  (1771 — 1832),  Scotch 
poet  and  novelist :  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  to 
be  myself  again.     God  bless  you  all." 

Scott,  Winfield  (1786 — 1866),  American 
general :  "  James,  take  good  care  of  the 
horse." 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  (1622 — 1683),  English 
patriot:  "I  would  not  change  my  joy  for 
the  empire  of  the  world." 

Thurlow,  Edward  (1732 — 1806),  English 
lawyer :  "  I'll  be  shot  if  I  don't  believe  I'm 
dying." 

Vane,  Henry  (1612 — 1662),  English 
statesman :  "  Ten  thousand  deaths  for  me 
ere  I  stain  the  purity  of  my  conscience." 

Washington,  George  (1732  — 1799), 
American  general  and  statesman :  "  It  is 
well,  I  am  about  to  die,  and  I  look  upon  it 
with  perfect  resignation." 

Webster,  Daniel  (1782— 1852),  American 
statesman  :     "  I  still  live." 

Wellington,  Duke  of  (1769 — 1852),  Brit- 
ish general  and  statesman :  "  Yes,  if  you 
please."  (To  a  servant  asking  if  he  would 
have  some  tea.) 

Wesley,  John  (1703— 1791),  English  di- 
vine :  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us. 
Farewell." 


OLDEN  TIME  PUBLICITY. 


How  an  artful  tradesman  drew  attention  to  the  presence  and  the  excellence  of 

his  wares  in   1 875. 


REMEMBER 


Governor  Tilden  says  thai  John  Hanson  told  him  that  he 
heard  Web  Wagner  say  that  Anna  E.  Dickinson  told  him  that 
D.  S.  Decker  heard  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  John  McLaren 
said  that  S.  T.  Benedict  thought  Fred.  Seward  had  told  Jim 
Johnson  that  Cushney  had  declared  to  John  Fulton  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Harry  Hull  said,  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
heard  Al  Berry  say  that  his  friend,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  had 
said  that  Fred.  Hotchkiss  informed  her,  at  Delmonico's,  that  it 
was  well  known  all  over  the  country  that  Fin  Helwig  had 
caught  Jimmey  Farthing  in  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  great  public  interest,  that  Nate  Wells  had 
said  Fred.  Howell  told  him  that  COHEN  BROS,  would  receive, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  28th,  the  first  invoice  of  LYNN  HAVEN 
OYSTERS,  never  before  sold  in  Gloversville,  and  all  for  35 
cents  a  quart. 

New  York,  1875. 


When  Vesuvius  Destroyed  Pompeii. 


By  the  younger  puny- 79  A.D. 


PLINY  the  Younger — Caius  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus — was  perhaps,  the 
most  cultivated  and  graceful  man  of  letters  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
Literally  a  man  of  letters,  he  left  ten  books  of  his  "  Epistles,"  which  he 
himself  collected — probably  even  wrote  with  a  view  to  publication — and 
their  fluent  charm  still  pleases  the  taste  of  the  reader.  One  of  his  letters, 
written  while  he  was  Governor  of  Bithynia,  asks  instructions  from  the 
Emperor  Trajan  as  to  what  policy  should  be  pursued  against  the  sect  of 
Christians, 

In  other  epistles  he  tells  two  excellent  ghost  stories.  But  the  two  letters 
which  are  most  vital  in  their  human  interest,  and  which  record  the  most 
thrilling  events,  are  the  two  addressed  to  his  friend,  the  historian  Tacitus, 
concerning  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  August  24,  a.d.  79.  Pliny  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  witnessed  this  eruption,  which  de- 
stroyed Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  in  which  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny, 
author  of  the  celebrated  natural  history,  perished. 

Until  the  year  79  Vesuvius  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  volcano.  The 
mountain  was  covered  with  vegetation,  and  the  ancient  crater  was  like  a 
circular  bowl  scooped  from  the  summit.  Then  came  the  explosion  which 
buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Never  since  has  the  volcano  long  re- 
mained quiet.  The  most  serious  eruptions  have  been  those  of  203,  472,  512, 
685,  983,  1066,  1631,  1779,  1794,  1822,  1855,  1865,  1872,  1878,  1880,  1895,  and 
1906. 

Pliny's  descriptions  of  the  scenes  on  the  slopes  of  the  vengeful  volcano 
— the  raining  ashes ;  the  fleeing,  terrified  crowds — are  as  fresh  and  vivid  to- 
day as  those  Roman  frescoes  which  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
modern  archeologist  to  uncover  after  two  thousand  years  of  burial  beneath 
the  Vesuvian  scoriae. 


Letter  No.    1. 

YOUR  request  that  I  v^^ould  send 
you  an  account  of  my  uncle's 
death,  in  order  to  transmit  a 
more  exact  relation  of  it  to 
posterity,  deserves  my  acknowl- 
edgments, for  if  this  accident  shall  be 
celebrated  by  your  pen  the  glory  of  it, 
I  am  well  assured,  will  be  rendered  for- 
ever illustrious.  And  notwithstanding 
he  perished  by  a  misfortune  which,  as  it 
involved  at  the  same  time  a  most  beauti- 
ful country  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  so 
many  populous  cities,  seems  to  promise 
him  an  everlasting  remembrance ;  not- 
withstanding he  has  himself  composed 
many  and  lasting  w^orks,  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded the  mentioning  of  him  in  your 
immortal  writings  will  greatly  contribute 
to  render  his  name  irmnortal. 


Happy  I  esteem  those  to  be  to  whom 
by  the  provision  of  the  gods  has  been 
granted  the  ability  either  to  do  such  ac- 
tions as  are  worthy  of  being  related  or 
to  relate  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
being  read;  but  peculiarly  happy  are 
they  who  are  blessed  with  both  these 
uncommon  talents,  in  the  number  of 
which  my  uncle,  as  his  own  writings  and 
your  history  will  evidently  prove,  may 
justly  be  ranked. 

It  is  with  extreme  willingness,  there- 
fore, that  I  execute  your  commands,  and 
should  indeed  have  demanded  the  task 
if  you  had  not  enjoined  it.  He  was  at 
that  time  with  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand at  Misenum. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to 
observe  a  cloud  which  appeared  of  a 
very  unusual   size  and  shape.      He   had 
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just  taken  a  turn  in  the  sun  and,  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water  and  ma- 
king a  light  luncheon,  gone  back  to  his 
books ;  he  immediately  arose  and  went 
out  upon  a  rising  ground  from  whence 
he  might  get  a  better  sight  of  this  very 
uncommon  appearance. 

A  cloud,  from  which  mountain  was 
uncertain  at  this  distance  (but  it  was 
found  afterward  to  come  from  Mount 
Vesuvius),  was  ascending,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
exact  description  of  than  by  likening  it 
to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  to 
a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  very  tall 
trunk,  which  spread  itself  out  at  the  top 
into  a  sort  of  branches,  occasioned,  I 
imagine,  either  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
that  impelled  it,  the  force  of  which  de- 
creased as  it  advanced  upward,  or  the 
cloud  itself  being  pressed  back  again  by 
its  own  weight,  expanded  in  the  manner 
I  have  mentioned ;  it  appeared  some- 
times bright  and  sometimes  dark  and 
spotted,  according  as  it  was  either  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cin- 
ders. 

The    Elder    Pliny's    Heroism. 

This  phenomenon  seemed  to  a  man  of 
such  learning  and  research  as  my  uncle 
extraordinary  and  worth  further  looking 
into.  He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be 
got  ready,  and  gave  me  leave,  if  I  liked, 
to  accompany  him.  I  said  I  had  rather 
go  on  with  my  work,  and  it  so  happened 
he  had  himself  given  me  something  to 
write  out. 

As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house  he 
received  a  note  from  Rectina,  the  wife 
of  Bassus,  who  was  in  the  utmost  alarm 
at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
her,  for  her  villa  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  there  was  no  way  of  es- 
cape by  sea ;  she  earnestly  entreated  him, 
therefore,  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

He  accordingly  changed  his  first  in- 
tention, and  what  he  had  begun  from  a 
philosophical  he  now  carried  out  in  a 
noble  and  generous  spirit.  He  ordered 
the  galleys  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  him- 
self on  board  with  an  intention  of  as- 
sisting not  only  Rectina,  but  the  several 
towns  which  lay  thickly  strewn  along 
the  beautiful  coast. 

Hastening  then  to  the  place  from 
whence  others  fled  with  the  utmost  ter- 


ror, he  steered  his  course  direct  to  the 
point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  as  to  be  able 
to  make  and  dictate  his  observations 
upon  the  motion  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  that  dreadful  scene. 

He  was  now  so  close  to  the  mountain 
that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell 
into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice- 
stones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock ; 
they  were  in  danger,  too,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of 
the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments 
which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
and  obstructed  all  the  shore. 

Here  he  stopped  to  consider  whether 
he  should  turn  back  again,  to  which,  the 
pilot  advising  him,  "  Fortune,"  said  he, 
**  favors  the  brave ;  steer  to  where  Pom- 
ponianus  is."  Pomponianus  was  then  at 
Stabiae  (Castellamare),  separated  by  a 
bay  which  the  sea,  after  several  insen- 
sible windings,   forms  with  the  shore. 

He  had  already  sent  his  baggage  on 
board,  for  though  he  was  not  at  that 
time  in  actual  danger,  yet  being  within 
sight  of  it,  and  indeed  extremely  near,  if 
it  should  in  the  least  increase  he  was  de- 
termined to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  dead  inshore, 
should  go  down. 

It  was  favorable,  however,  for  carry- 
ing my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he 
found  in  the  greatest  consternation.  He 
embraced  him  tenderly,  encouraging  and 
urging  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and, 
the  more  effectually  to  soothe  his  fears 
by  seeming  unconcerned  himself,  or- 
dered a  bath  to  be  got  ready,  and  then, 
after  having  bathed,  sat  down  to  supper 
with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least 
(what  is  just  as  heroic)  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  it. 

Meanwhile  broad  flames  shone  out  in 
several  places  from  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  con- 
tributed to  render  still  brighter  and 
clearer.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to 
soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of 
the  villages,  which  the  country  people 
had  abe^ndoned  to  the  flames;  after  this 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  it  is  most  certain 
he  was  so  little  disquieted  as  to  fall  into 
a  sound  sleep,  for  his  breathing,  which 
on  account  of  his  corpulence  was  rather 
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heavy  and  sonorous,  was  heard  by  the 
attendants  outside. 

The  court  which  led  to  his  apartment 
being  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and 
ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  time 
longer  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  made  his  way  out. 

So  he  was  awakened  and  got  up  and 
went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  his 
company,  who  were  feeling  too  anxious 
to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They  con- 
sulted together  whether  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which 
now  rocked  from  side  to  side  with  fre- 
quent and  violent  concussions  as  though 
shaken  from  their  very  foundations,  or 
fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined 
stones  and  cinders,  though  light  indeed, 
yet  fell  in  large  showers  and  threatened 
destruction. 

Tied    Pillows  on   Their   Heads. 

In  this  choice  of  dangers  they  resolved 
for  the  fields,  a  resolution  which,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried 
into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced 
upon  cool  and  deliberate  consideration. 
They  went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied 
upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  and  this 
was  their  whole  defense  against  the 
storm  of  stones  that  fell  round  them. 

It  was  now  day  everywhere  else,  but 
there  a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than 
in  the  thickest  night,  which,  however, 
was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  torches 
and  other  lights  of  various  kinds.  They 
thought  proper  to  go  farther  down  upon 
the  shore  to  see  if  they  might  safely  put 
to  sea,  but  found  the  waves  still  running 
extremely  high   and  boisterous. 

There  my  uncle,  laying  himself  down 
upon  a  sailcloth  which  was  spread  for 
him,  called  twice  for  some  cold  water, 
which  he  drank,  when  immediately  the 
flames,  preceded  by  a  strong  whiff  of  sul- 
fur, dispersed  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
obliged  him  to  rise. 

He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly 
fell  down  dead,  suffocated,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapor, 
having  always  had  a  weak  throat,  which 
was  often  inflamed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which 
was  not  till  the  third  day  after  this  mel- 
ancholy accident,  his  body  was  found  en- 
tire, and  without  any  marks  of  violence 


upon  it,  in  the  dress  in  which  he  fell,  and 
looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than 
dead. 

During  all  this  time  my  mother  and  I, 
who  were  at  Misenum — but  this  has  no 
connection  with  your  history,  and  you 
did  not  desire  any  particulars  besides 
those  of  my  uncle's  death,  so  I  will  end 
here,  only  adding  that  I  have  faithfully 
related  to  you  what  I  was  either  a  wit- 
ness of  myself  or  received  the  news  of 
immediately  after  the  accident  happened, 
and  before  there  was  time  to  vary  the 
truth. 

You  will  pick  out  of  this  narrative 
whatever  is  most  important,  for  a  letter 
is  one  thing,  a  history  another;  it  is  one 
thing  writing  to  a  friend,  another  writ- 
ing to  the  public.     Farewell. 


Letter  No.    2. 

THE  letter  which,  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  wrote  to  you  con- 
cerning the  death  of  my  uncle  has 
raised,  it  seems,  your  curiosity  to  know 
what  terrors  and  dangers  attended  me 
while  I  continued  at  Misenum,  for  there, 
I  think,  my  account  broke  off. 

Though  my  shock'd  soul  recoils,  my  tongue 
shall  tell. 

My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  spent  such 
time  as  was  left  on  my  studies  (it  was 
on  their  account,  indeed,  that  I  had 
stopped  behind)  till  it  was  time  for  my 
bath.  After  which  I  went  to  supper, 
and  then  fell  into  a  short  and  uneasy 
sleep. 

There  had  been  noticed  for  many  days 
before  a  trembling  of  the  earth,  which 
did  not  alarm  us  much,  as  this  is  quite 
an  ordinary  occurrence  in  Campania,  but 
it  was  so  particularly  violent  that  night 
that  it  not  only  shook  but  overturned,  as 
it  would  seem,  everything  about  us. 

My  mother  rushed  into  my  chamber, 
where  she  found  me  rising,  in  order  to 
awaken  her.  We  sat  down  in  the  open 
court  of  the  house,  which  occupied  a 
small  space  between  the  buildings  and  the 
sea.  As  I  was  at  that  time  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  call  my  behavior  in  this  danger- 
ous juncture  courage  or  folly;  but  I  took 
up  Livy,  and  amused  myself  with  turn- 
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ing  over  that  author,  and  even  making 
extracts  from  him,  as  if  I  had  been  per- 
fectly at  my  leisure. 

Just  then  a  friend  of  my  uncle,  who 
had  lately  come  to  him  from  Spain, 
joined  us,  and,  observing  me  sitting  by 
my  mother  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  re- 
proved her  for  her  calmness  and  me  at 
the  same  time  for  my  careless  security ; 
nevertheless,  I  went  on  with  my  author. 

Though  it  was  now  morning,  the  light 
was  still  exceedingly  faint  and  doubt- 
ful ;  the  buildings  all  around  us  tottered, 
and  though  we  stood  upon  open  ground, 
yet  as  the  place  was  narrow  and  confined 
there  was  no  remaining  without  immi- 
nent danger ;  we  therefore  resolved  to 
quit  the  town. 

Effects   of  the    Earthquakes. 

A  panic-stricken  crowd  followed  us, 
and  (as  to  a  mind  distracted  with  terror 
every  suggestion  seems  more  prudent 
than  its  own)  pressed  on  us  in  dense 
array  to  drive  us  forward  as  we  came 
out.  Being  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  houses,  we  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful 
scene. 

The  chariots,  which  we  had  ordered 
to  be  drawn  out,  were  so  agitated  back- 
ward and  forward,  though  upon  the 
most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady  even  by  supporting 
them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed 
to  roll  back  upon  itself  and  to  be  driven 
from  its  banks  by  the  convulsive  motion 
of  the  earth ;  it  is  certain  at  least  the 
shore  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
several  sea  animals  were  left  upon  it. 
On  the  other  side  a  black  and  dreadful 
cloud,  broken  with  rapid,  zigzag  flashes, 
revealed  behind  it  variously  shaped 
masses  of  flame ;  these  last  were  like 
sheet  lightning,  but  much  larger. 

Upon  this  our  Spanish  friend,  whom  I 
mentioned  above,  addressed  himself  to 
my  mother  and  me  with  great  energy 
and  urgency.  "  If  your  brother,"  he 
said,  "  if  your  uncle  be  safe,  he  certainly 
wishes  you  may  be  so,  too;  but  if  he  per- 
ished it  was  his  desire,  no  doubt,  that 
you  might  both  survive  him ;  why,  there- 
fore, do  you  delay  your  escape  a  mo- 
ment?" We  could  never  think  of  our 
own  safety,  we  said,  while  we  were  un- 
certain of  his. 


Upon  this  our  friend  left  us  and  with- 
drew from  the  danger  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Soon  afterward  the  cloud 
began  to  descend  and  cover  the  sea.  It 
had  already  surrounded  and  concealed 
the  island  of  Capri  and  the  promontory 
of  Misenum. 

My  mother  now  besought,  urged,  even 
commanded  me  to  make  my  escape  at 
any  rate,  which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might 
easily  do ;  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her 
age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  that  sort  impossible ;  however, 
she  would  willingly  meet  death  if  she 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
she  was  not  the  occasion  of  mine.  But 
I  absolutely  refused  to  leave  her,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  compelled  her  to 
go  with  me.  She  complied  with  great 
reluctance,  and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  my 
flight. 

The  ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  us, 
though  in  no  great  quantity.  I  looked 
back ;  a  dense,  dark  mist  seemed  to  be 
following  us,  spreading  itself  over  the 
country  like  a  cloud.  "  Let  us  turn  out 
of  the  highroad,"  I  said,  "  while  we  can 
still  see,  for  fear  that,  should  we  fall  in 
the  road,  we  should  be  pressed  to  death 
in  the  dark  by  the  crowds  that  are  fol- 
lowing us." 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  night 
came  upon  us,  not  such  as  we  have  when 
the  sky  is  cloudy,  or  when  there  is  no 
moon,  but  that  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut 
up  and  all  the  lights  put  out. 

The   Terror   of   the    People. 

You  might  hear  the  shrieks  of  women, 
the  screams  of  children,  and  the  shouts 
of  men;  some  calling  for  their  children, 
others  for  their  parents,  others  for  their 
husbands,  and  seeking  to  recognize  each 
other  by  the  voices  that  replied;  one  la- 
menting his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his 
family;  some  wishing  to  die,  from  the 
very  fear  of  dying;  some  lifting  their 
hands  to  the  gods,  but  the  greater  part 
convinced  that  there  were  now  no  gods 
at  all,  and  that  the  final  endless  night  of 
which  we  have  heard  had  come  upon  the 
world. 

Among  these  there  were  some  who 
augmented  the  real  terrors  by  others  im- 
aginary or  wilfully  invented.  I  remem- 
ber some  who  declared  that  one  part  of 
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Misenum  had  fallen,  that  another  was 
on  fire ;  it  was  false,  but  they  found  peo- 
ple to  believe  them. 

It  now  grew  rather  lighter,  which  we 
imagined  to  be  rather  the  forerunner  of 
an  approaching  burst  of  flames  (as  in 
truth  it  was)  than  the  return  of  day; 
however,  the  fire  fell  at  a  distance  from 
us ;  then  again  we  were  immersed  in 
thick  darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower  of 
ashes  rained  upon  us,  which  we  were 
obliged  every  now  and  then  to  stand  up 
to  shake  off,  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  crushed  and  buried  in  the  heap. 

I  might  boast  that  during  all  this 
scene  of  horror  not  a  sigh  or  expression 
of  fear  escaped  me,  had  not  my  support 
been  grounded  in  that  miserable  though 
mighty  consolation  that  all  mankind 
were  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  and 
that  I  was  perishing  with  the  world 
itself. 

At  last  this  dreadful  darkness  was  dis- 
sipated by  degrees,  like  a  cloud  or 
smoke ;  the  real  day  returned,  and  even 
the  sun  shone  out,  though  with  a  lurid 


light,  as  when  an  eclipse  is  coming  on. 
Every  object  that  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes  (which  were  extremely  weakened) 
seemed  changed,  being  covered  deep 
with  ashes  as  if  with  snow. 

We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  passed  an  anxious  night  between 
hope  and  fear,  though  indeed  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  latter,  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  many 
frenzied  persons  ran  up  and  down, 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friends' 
calamities   by   terrible   predictions. 

However,  my  mother  and  I,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  we  had  passed,  and 
that  which  still  threatened  us,  had  no 
thoughts  of  leaving  the  place  till  we 
could  receive  some  news  of  my  uncle. 

You  will  read  this  narrative  without 
any  view  of  inserting  it  in  your  history, 
of  which  it  is  not  in  the  least  worthy, 
and  indeed  you  must  put  it  down  to 
your  own  request  if  it  should  appear  not 
worth  even  the  trouble  of  a  letter.  Fare- 
well. 


THE  OLDEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The    Damascus   Seen  by  Saul  of   Tarsus   Still    Exists,  Presenting  the  Same   Scenes  and 
Cherishing  the  Same  Customs  That  Characterized  It  1 ,000  Years  Ago. 


IF  you  were  suddenly  asked  to  name  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world  which  is  still 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  what 
would  be  your  answer? 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  person  to 
whom  such  a  query  might  be  propounded 
would  hark  back  to  Egypt,  Greece,  or 
Rome.  He  would  be  wrong.  The  old- 
est city  in  the  world  is  Damascus. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  have  crumbled  on  the 
shore;  Baalbec  is  a  ruin;  Pahiiyra  is  buried 
in  a  desert;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. Damascus  remains  what  it  was 
before  the  days  of  Abraham — a  center  of 
trade  and  travel — an  isle  of  verdure  in  the 
desert;  "  a  presidential  capital,"  with  mar- 
tial and  sacred  associations  extending 
through    thirty    centuries. 

It  was  near  Damascus  that  Saul  of 
Tarsus  saw  the  light  above  the  brightness 
of  the  sun;  the  street  which  is  called 
Strait,  in  which  it  was  said  "  he  prayed," 
still  runs  through  the  city. 


The  city  which  Mohammed  surveyed 
from  a  neighboring  height  and  was  afraid 
to  enter  "  because  it  was  given  to  man  to 
have  but  one  paradise,  and  for  his  part  he 
was  resolved  not  to  have  it  in  this  world," 
is  to-day  what  Julian  called  the  "  Eye  of 
the  East,"  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
"the  head  of  Syria." 

From  Damascus  came  the  damson,  our 
blue  plums,  and  the  delicious  apricot  of 
Portugal  called  damasco;  damask,  our 
beautiful  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk,  with 
vines  and  flowers  raised  upon  a  smooth, 
bright  ground;  the  damask  rose  introduced 
into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII; 
the  Damascus  blade,  so  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  keen  edge  and  wonderful  elas- 
ticity, the  secret  of  whose  manufacture  was 
lost  when  Tamerlane  carried  the  artist  into 
Persia;  and  that  beautiful  art  of  inlaying 
wood  and  steel  with  gold  and  silver,  a 
kind  of  mosaic  engraving  and  sculpture 
united  —  called  damaskeening  —  with  which 
boxes,  bureaus,  and  swords  are  orna- 
mented. 


A   FEAST   OF   AUTO    SONG. 


The  Egotism  of  the  Motor-Car,  Even    in    the  Realm    of    Poesy,  Proves   More  Than  a 

Match  for  the  Wit  of  People  Who  Continue  to  Traduce  It  Until 

They  Decide  What  Model  They  Will  Buy. 

UNCLE  HENRY  ON  THE 

PASSING  OF  THE  HORSE. 


EVERY  little  while  they  tell  us  that  the 
horse  has  got  to  go; 
First  the  trolley  was  invented  'cause  the 
horses  went  so  slow, 
And  they  told  us  that  we'd  better  not  keep 

raisin'  colts  no  more. 
When   the   street   cars   got   to   moting  that 
the  horses  pulled  before, 
I  thought  it  was  all  over  for  old  Fan  and 
Doll  and  Kit, 
S'posed  the  horse  was  up  and  done  for, 
But 

he 

ain't 

went 

yit! 

When  the  bike  craze  first  got  started  peo- 
ple told  us  right  away, 
As  you  probably  remember,  that  the  horse 

had  saw  his  day; 
People   put  away   their   buggies   and   went 

kitin'    'round   on   wheels; 
There  were   lots  and   lots   of  horses   didn't 
even  earn  their  meals, 
I  used  to  stand  and  watch  'em  with  their 
bloomers   as   they'd   flit. 
And  I  thought  the  horse  was  goin', 
But 

he 

ain't 

went 

yit! 

Then   they  got  the  horseless   carriage,   and 

they   said   the   horse   was   done. 
And     the     story's     been     repeated     twenty 

times  by  Edison; 
Every  time  he  gets  another  of  his  batteries 

to   go 
Me  comes  whoopin'  out  to  tell  us  that  the 
horse  don't  stand  a  show. 
And  you'd  think  to  see  these  chauffeurs, 
as  they  go  a-chauffin',  it 
Was   good-by   to   Mr.    Dobbin, 
But 

he 

ain't 

went 

yit! 


When  the  people  git  to  flying  in  the  air  I 

s'pose  they'll  say. 
As    we    long   have   been   a-sayin',    that   the 

horse   has   had  his   day. 
And    I    s'pose    that    some    old    feller    just 

about  like  me'll  stand 
Where    it's    safe,    and    watch    the    horses 
haulin'   stuff  across  the  land; 
And  he'll  mebby  think  as  I  do,  while  the 
crows  above  him  flit, 
"  Oh,  they  say  the  horse  is  done  for, 
But 

he 

ain't 

went 

yit!" 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 


HE  BIDED  HIS  TIME. 

THERE  lived,  one  time,  a  shiftless  chap, 
who  wasn't  satisfied; 
To    settle   down    and   plug   along   he   never 

could  abide. 
He  felt  the  fire  of  greatness  burn  within  his 

eager  breast. 
And   knew   himself   cut   out   for   deeds   the 

highest  and  the  best. 
His  spirit  fairly  fumed  and  frothed  at  cruel 

Fate's  restraint; 
Of    favorless    environment    he    ever    made 

complaint. 
"  But  some  fine  day,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I'll 

set  the  world  afire ; 
It's  not  for  me  unknown  to  be  when  I  do  so 

aspire." 

Each  day  our  hero  might  have  found  some 
labor  to  pursue ; 

On  every  side  stood  waiting  work  for  will- 
ing hands  to  do; 

The  neighborhood  wherein  he  dwelt  had 
crying  need  of  men 

To  mow  the  lawns,  for  instance,  and  to  beat 
the  rugs — but  then 

A  man  so  keenly  conscious  of  his  real  in- 
ward worth 

Could  hardly  care  to  tackle  toil  so  tainted 
of  the  earth. 

And  so,  to  pass  the  time  away  until  his 
chance  should  come, 

He  boarded  with  his  mother  when  he  wasn't 
drinking  rum. 
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No  doubt,  good-natured   reader,  you  opine 

and  apprehend 
That  this  vain,  shiftless  person  met  a  mean 

and  sorry  end. 
The  facts  are  these:  He  waited  till  the  time, 

for  us  so  sad. 
When  wagons  run  with  gasoline  became  the 

reigning  fad. 
A   sudden,  wild  demand  arose   for  drivers, 

men  with  cheek. 
And    Shifty   got    a   handsome    job    at    fifty 

bones  a  week, 
The    people    stare    where'er    he   goes ;    he's 

gained  his  great  desire. 
And  every-day  he  sets  the  world,  or  part  of 

it,  afire. 

Newark  Evening  News. 


WHAT  THEY  CALL  IT. 

RANDMA  says  we're  right  in  style, 
^    A-sittin'  in  our  automobile. 


Grandpa  says  we're  fit  to  kill, 
A-ridin'  in  our  automo-bill. 

Ma,  she  says  we  ought  to  feel 
Grateful  fer  our  automo-beel. 

Pa  sa>s  there  ain't  no  other  man 
Kin  run  an  auto  like  he  can. 

Auntie  preaches  near  and  far 
'Bout  our  lovely  touring  car. 

Uncle  Bill  says  he  ain't  seen 
Nowhere  such  a  good  machine. 

Brother  Jim,  he  keeps  a-braggin* 
'Bout  the  speed  of  our  new  wagon. 

But,  oh,  it  sounds  so  grand  and  noble 
When  sister  Sue  says  automoble. 

Puck. 


AN  "AUTO"  IDYL. 

THE  automobile  owner  crawled 
With  haste  into  his  car 
And  said  good-by,  for  he  was  called 
To  travel  fast  and  far. 


He  filled  the  tank;  it  seemed  a  cinch, 
Once  more  he  starts  to  chauflF, 

Behold,  he  does  not  move  an  inch — 
The  differential's  off. 

In  rage  he  toils  with  might  and  main 

Till  he  is  faint  and  weak; 
Again  he  starts — and  stops  again; 

The  tire's  sprung  a  leak. 

The  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast. 

But  joy  illumes  his  brow. 
He  shoots  ahead — his  trouble  past, 

Pray  who  can  catch  him  now? 

And  yet,  around  the  corner  we 

May  find  the  same  machine; 
Its  owner  is  not  there,  for  he 

Has  gone  for  gasoline. 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 


SHORT  STORY  OF  SPEED. 

Thisisthewayheracedalong 
Ateighteenmilesanhour ; 
This    the     speed    he     walked    back    home 
When     busted     was     his     power. 

Exchange. 


SONG  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 

By  Joe  Cone. 

I  AM  coming,  I  am  coming,  don't  you  hear 
my  thunder  roll, 
Don't  you  feel  my  mighty  power  thro'  your 

body  and  your  soul ; 
Don't   you    dread   my    awful    presence,    my 

momentous  throbbing  feel? 
I'm  a  dashing,  thrashing,  bucking,  clucking 
Auto-mo-bile ! 

I'm  a  wonder,  I'm  a  snorter,  I'm  a  bull 
put  on  parade, 

I'm  a  devil,  I'm  a  terror  for  the  people 
who're  afraid; 

I  can  paralyze  the  horses,  I  can  make 
'em  dance  a  reel, 

I'm  a  rearing,  tearing,  rumbling,  grum- 
bling 

Auto-mo-bile ! 


He   grasped  the   steering   wheel   with   glee 

And  gave  the  clutch  a  yank, 
And  then,  with  objurgations,  he 

Climbed  down  again  to  crank. 

Again  he  mounted  to  the  seat 

Prepared   like   wind  to   fly. 
Yet  there  he  lingered  in  the  street; 

The  water  tank  was  dry. 


Clear  the  track,  ye  meek  and  lowly,  for  I 

claim  the  right  of  way! 
There's  no  limit  to  my  tenure,  or  my  speed 

by  night  or  day; 
To  the  woods  with  everybody,  that's  the  way 

we  devils   feel, 
I'm  a  lusty,  dusty,  ramming,  jamming 
Auto-mo-bile ! 

The  Pneus. 


GRAVE,  GAY,  AND  EPIGRAMMATIC 


LOVE.  THE  ILLUSION. 

LOVE  is  just  a  cobweb,  wet  with  morn- 
ing dew; 

Love  is  just  a  fairy  spell,  invisible  to  view; 

A  tread — a  touch  too  heavy,  and  the  cob- 
web  is   not   there! 

A  sigh  too  long,  and  lo! — the  spell  has 
vanished  into  air! 

Love  is  just  a  morning-glory,  doomed  at 
noon  to  die; 

Love  is  only  half  a  story,  told  in  passing 
by; 

Love  is  gold  so  delicate,  the  faintest  flame 
would  melt  it; 

Love's— NOTHING;  but— God  help  the 
man  who's  never  known  nor  felt  it! 
Helen  Rowland  in  Life. 


WON  HIS  BET. 

GENERAL  MILES,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  was  walking  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  when  a  person,  entirely  un- 
known to  the  veteran  soldier,  rushed  up  to 
him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  said,  warmly, 
"  Well,  Nelse,  old  boy,  I'll  bet  anything  you 
don't  remember  me  !  " 

"  You  win!  "  coldly  and  laconically  re- 
plied Miles,  as  he  released  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  the  stranger  and  resumed  his 
walk. — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


SORRY  HE  LEARNED  IT. 

ATTORNEY  WILLIAM  S.  BARNES, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  a  new  office 
boy.  The  last  boy  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated resigned  a  few  days  ago  because  the 
law  business  did  not  suit  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?  "  asked 
Barnes,  when  the  small  boy  made  known 
his  intention  to  engage  in  a  different  vo- 
cation. 

"  Six   months,"   replied   the   boy, 
"  And  you  don't  like  the  law  business?  " 
"  Naw.      It's    no    good,    and    I    tell    you 
straight,  I'm  mighty  sorry  I  learned  it." — 
Technical   World. 


WHAT   FIELD  WANTED. 

EUGENE  FIELD,  sad  of  countenance 
and  ready  of  tongue,  strayed  into  a 
New  York  restaurant  and  seated  himself  at 
a  table.  To  him  there  came  a  swift  and 
voluble  waiter,  who  said : 


"  Coffee,  tea-chocolate,  ham  'n"ggs-beef- 
steak  -  mutton  -  chop  -  fishballs  -  hash'n'  - 
beans,"  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Field  looked  at  him  long  and  solemnly, 
and  at  last  replied : 

"  Oh,  friend,  I  want  none  of  these  things. 
All  I  require  is  an  orange  and  a  few  kind 
words." 


DECIDEDLY  "  WILLIN'." 

MISS  MAUDE  ADAMS  has  a  favorite 
story  about  a  certain  "  Miss  John- 
sing  "    and    an    uncertain    "  Culpeper    Pete." 

Pete  became  enamored  of  the  dusky 
maiden  and  not  having  the  courage  to 
"  pop "  face  to  face,  called  up  the  house 
where  she  worked  and  asked  for  her  over 
the  telephone.  When  he  got  her  on  the 
line  he  asked: 

"  Is  dat  Miss  Johnsing?  " 

"  Ya-as." 

"  Well,  Miss  Johnsing,  Fse  got  a  most 
important  question  to  ask  you." 

"  Ya-as." 

"  Will  you  marry  me?  " 

"  Ya-as  !    Who  is  it,  please  ?  " — Exchange. 


T 


A  HEROIC  RESCUE. 

HE     following     sublime     paragraph     is 
from    one    of    the    latest    fashionable 
novels : 

"  With  one  hand  he  held  her  beautiful 
head  above  the  chilling  waves,  and  with 
the  other  called  loudly  for  assistance!" — 
Exchange. 


WHY  SHE  WAS  MADE  OF  A  RIB. 

A  YOUNG  woman  having  asked  a  sur- 
geon why  woman  was  made  from 
the  rib  of  a  man  in  preference  to  any  other 
bone,  he  gave  the  following  gallant  answer: 
"  She  was  not  taken  from  the  head  lest 
she  should  rule  over  him;  nor  from  his 
feet,  lest  he  should  trample  upon  her;  but 
she  was  taken  from  his  side,  that  she 
might  be  his  equal;  from  under  his  arm, 
that  he  might  protect  her;  from  near  his 
heart  that  he  might  cherish  and  love  her." 

Exchange. 


A  GRACIOUS  JUDGE. 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  once  said  to 
a    barrister,    upon    his    asking    in    the 
midst    of   a    boring    harangue :    "  Is    it    the 
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pleasure  of  the  court  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed with  my  statement  ?  "  "  Pleasure,  Mr. 
Smith,  has  been  out  of  the  question  for  a 
long  time,  but  you  may  proceed." — Old 
scrap  book. 


LIGHT. 


THE  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
And  the  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With    the    dying    sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 

Francis   W.   Bourdillon. 


CURE  FOR  A  NAGGING  WIFE. 

HAVING  advertised  as  a  widower  in 
search  of  Wife  No.  2,  a  man  of  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  showed  the  fifty  replies 
and  photographs  which  he  had  received  to 
his  wife,  and,  stating  that  it  she  did  not 
want  him  there  were  others  who  did,  he 
effectively  cured  her  of  her  "  nagging " 
habits. — Le  Petit  Parisien. 


A  RICH  RETORT. 

IT  is  said  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Townsend 
that  when  a  young  man  and  engaged 
in  battle,  he  saw  a  drummer  at  his  side 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  scattered 
his  brains  in  every  direction.  His  eyes 
were  at  once  fixed  on  the  ghastly  object, 
which  seemed  to  engross  his  thoughts. 

A  superior  officer  observing  him,  sup- 
posed he  was  intimidated  by  the  sight, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  manner  to  cheer 
his  spirits. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  marquis,  with 
calmness  but  severity,  "  I  am  not  fright- 
ened; I  am  only  puzzled  to  make  out 
how  any  man  with  such  a  quantity  of 
brains  ever  came  to  be  here ! " — Old  scrap 
book. 


H 


GREELEY  ON  JOURNALISM. 

ORACE    GREELEY'S    favorite    poem 
of  his  own  make  was : 

Man's  a  vapor, 

Full   of  woes; 
Starts    a    paper — 

Up  she  goes! 


JUST   AROUND    THE    CORNER. 

LLOYD    OSBOURNE   says   that   Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  once  invited  a  friend 
to  visit  him  in  Samoa.     His  friend  replied 

20  s  B 


that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleas- 
ure, if  he  could  secure  the  leisure  to  do  so. 

"  By  the  way,  Louis,"  added  he,  "  how 
do   you    get   to    Samoa,    anyhow? " 

"  Oh,  easily,"  responded  Stevenson, 
"  you  simply  go  to  America,  cross  the 
continent  to  San  Francisco,  and  it's  the 
second  turning  to  the  left." — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


THE    ANGEL'S    KINDNESS. 

THE    recording    angel    suddenly    put    his 
fingers  in  his  ears. 
"What  was  that  for?"  asked  St.   Peter, 
when  they  had  been  removed. 

**  Oh,  I  saw  Brown's  new  derby  hat 
blow  off,  just  as  he  was  getting  on  a  car," 
was  the  explanation  of  this  kind-hearted 
action. — Smart  Set. 


DUNBAR'S    RESIGNATION. 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR,  the 
negro  poet,  is  dead.  Incomparable 
in  his  presentation  of  his  race's  language 
and  thoughts,  he  occupied  a  unique  position 
in  the  literary  world.  W.  D.  Howells 
called  him  the  only  man  of  pure  African 
blood  and  of  American  civilization  to  feel 
the  negro  life  esthetically  and  express  it 
lyrically.  Last  year,  while  he  was  dying 
of  consumption,  he  contributed  to  Lippin- 
cott's  this   verse-sermon   of  resignation : 

Because  I  had  loved  so  long, 
God    in    his    great    compassion 

Gave  me  the  gift  of  song. 
Because  I  had  loved  so  vainly 

And  sung  with  such  faltering  breath, 
The  Master  in  infinite  mercy 

Offers  the   boon   of  death. 


A  RETORT  TURKISH. 

THE  following  we  take  to  be  of  Turkish 
origin : 

"  As  a  woman  was  walking,  a  man 
looked  at  and  followed  her. 

"'Why,'  said  she,  'do  you  follow  me?* 

"  '  Because,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  fallen  in 
love   with   you.' 

"  '  Why  so?  My  sister,  who  is  coming 
after  me,  is  much  handsomer  than  I  am. 
Go  and  make  love  to  her.' 

"  The  man  turned  back,  and  saw  a 
woman  with  an  ugly  face,  and,  being 
greatly  displeased,  returned,  and  said: 

"  '  Why  should  you  tell  me  a  falsehood?' 

"  The  woman  answered  '  Neither  did  you 
tell  me  the  truth ;  for,  if  you  were  in  love 
with  me,  why  did  you  look  back  for  another 
woman? ' " 


FLASHES  OF  ROYAL  REPARTEE. 


WHILE  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
cleverness,  the  real  road,  such  as 
it  is,  frequently  is  traveled  by  royal  feet. 
In  these  days  the  functions  of  royalty  are 
not  of  a  nature  that  is  likely  to  develop 
merry  dispositions. 

Rich  in  sly  humor  was  the  reply  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  who  one  day  reached 
Amiens  after  a  prolonged  journey.  A 
local  orator  was  deputed  to  harangue  him, 
and  commenced  with  a  lengthy  string  of 
epithets: 

"  Very  great  sovereign,  very  good,  very 
merciful,    very    magnanimous " 

"  Add  also,"  interrupted  the  weary  mon- 
arch, "  very  tired." 

The  same  king,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  constant  sufferer  from  the  stupid 
orations  of  these  wordy  windbags,  was 
listening  to  a  speech  in  a  small  country 
town,  when  an  ass  brayed  at  a  distance. 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  witty 
sovereign;   "  one  at  a  time,   please." 

Henry's  minister.  Sully,  was  a  Protes- 
tant, and  happening  to  hear  that  a  famous 
physician  had  quitted  Calvinism  for  Ca- 
tholicism, the  king  said  to  him: 

"  My  friend,  your  religion  is  in  a  bad 
way — the   doctors    give   it   up." 

George  III  was  the  author  of  many 
clever  sayings.  Meeting  Lord  Kenyon  at 
a  levee  soon  after  that  eminent  justice  had 
been  guilty  of  an  extraordinary  explosion 
of  ill  humor  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  king  remarked  to  him: 

"  My  lord  chief  justice,  I  hear  that  you 
have  lost  your  temper,  and  from  my  great 
regard  for  you  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for 
I  hope  you  will  find  a  better  one." 

On  another  occasion,  when  coming  out 
of  the  House  of  Lords  after  opening  the 
session,  he  said  to  the  lord  chancellor: 

"Did   I   deliver  the  speech  well?" 

"  Very  well   indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  king,  "  for 
there  was  nothing  in  it." 

When    Royalty    Had    Worst    of    It. 

The  laugh,  however,  has  not  always  been 
upon  the  side  of  royalty.  When  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Liege  was  riding  to  battle  at 
the  head  of  a  fine  body  of  troops  he  was 
asked  by  a  spectator  how  he,  a  minister 
of  religion,  could  engage  in  the  iniquities 
of    war. 

"  I  wage  war,"  said  the  prelate,  "  in  my 
character  of  prince,   not   of  archbishop." 


"  And  pray,"  continued  the  interrogator, 
"  when  the  devil  carries  off  the  prince, 
what   will   become   of  the  archbishop?" 

Decidedly  the  worst  of  the  exchanges 
did  an  Eastern  sovereign  receive  when, 
having  bought  several  horses  from  some 
merchants,  he  gave  them  a  lac  of  rupees 
to  purchase  more  for  him.  Soon  after 
they  had  departed,  he,  in  a  sportive  humor, 
ordered  his  vizier  to  make  out  a  list  of 
all  the  fools  in  his  dominions.  The  vizier 
did  so,  and  put  his  majesty's  name  at  the 
head  of  them.  The  king  asked  why.  The 
vizier    replied: 

"  Because  you  entrusted  a  lac  of  rupees 
to  men  you  didn't  know,  and  who  will 
never  come  back." 

"  Aye,  but  suppose  they  should  come 
back?" 

"  Then,"  said  the  vizier,  "  I  shall  erase 
your  name  and   insert  theirs." 

In  the  answer  which  a  German  prince 
was  given  there  seems  to  be  a  rebuke 
for  his  misgovernment  implied.  Having  in 
a  dream  seen  three  rats,  one  fat,  the  other 
lean,  and  the  third  blind,  he  sent  for  a 
celebrated  Bohemian  gipsy  and  demanded 
an    explanation. 

"  The  fat  rat,"  said  she,  "  is  your  prime 
minister,  the  lean  rat  your  people,  and  the 
blind  rat  yourself." 

Court    Laureate  Too   Frank. 

One  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia  was  more 
anxious  than  able  to  acquire  fame  as  a 
poet.  He  had  just  completed  a  new  per- 
formance in  very  "  peculiar  meter,"  and 
summoned  the  court  poet  into  the  royal 
presence   to   hear   the  poem   read. 

The  laureate,  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  (in  theatrical  language),  "  damned  " 
the    composition. 

The  Shah,  enraged  at  this  uncourtly 
criticism,  gave  orders  that  the  court  poet 
should  be  taken  to  the  stable  and  tied 
up  in  the  same  stall  with  a  donkey.  Here 
the  poor  sinner  remained  until  his  royal 
rival  had  perpetrated  another  poem,  when 
he  was  again  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  throne  and  submit  to  a  second  inflic- 
tion of  sovereign  dulness. 

He  listened  in  silence  while  the  new 
poem  was  read,  and  at  the  conclusion,  his 
opinion  being  required,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  significantly  exclaimed  to  the 
royal    author: 

"Send   me   back   to   the  donkey!" 


The  Nation's  Debt  to  Mothers. 


By  gilson  willets. 


Great    Americans    Who    Have    Achieved    World-Wide    Reputations    By 

Reason    of   the   Success    That    Has   Attended  Their  Careers, 

Ascribe  Their  Triumphs  to  Maternal  Influence. 

An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


THE  debt  which  the  United 
States  owes  to  the  mothers  of 
its  citizens  is  one  that  is  be- 
yond the  expression  of  either 
figures  or  language.  It  is  a 
debt  on  which  the  republic  can  only  pay 
the  interest — interest  that  consists  of  the 
manifestation  of  an  ever-increasing  rev- 
erence for  American  motherhood;  for, 
with  all  its  magnificent  resources,  the 
nation  is  too  poor  to  make  even  a  feeble 
attempt  to  pay  the  principal. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  effect  of  ma- 
ternal influence  on  the  careers  of  suc- 
cessful Americans  need  be  adduced  than 
that  which  is  offered  here. 

In  the  lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  found  that  the  na- 
tion owes  much  to  American  mothers. 

George  Washington  was  only  eleven 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  leaving 
the  widowed  mother,  Mary  Washington, 
with  five  children  to  educate  and  direct. 
She  used  daily  to  gather  her  children 
around  her  and  teach  them  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality  from  a  little 
manual  in  which  she  wrote  all  her 
maxims. 

That  manual  was  preserved  by  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  his  most  valued  treas- 
ures, "  and  was  consulted  by  me  many 
times  in  after-life."  A  French  general, 
on  retiring  from  the  presence  of  Mary 
Washington,  remarked :  "  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  America  should  produce 
great  men,  since  she  can  boast  of  such 
mothers." 

Andrew  Jackson. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  birth  of 
Andrew  Jackson  his  father  died,  and  the 


widow  and  her  two  little  sons  rode  to 
the  churchyard  in  the  wagon  with  the 
coffin.  The  support  of  the  family  fell, 
then,  entirely  upon  the  mother.  She 
went  to  the  home  of  her  brother-in-law 
and  there  engaged  herself  as  house- 
keeper. 

Until  her  sons  were  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves  she  toiled  for  them, 
clothed  them,  and  educated  them  as  best 
she  could. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's benevolence,  her  thrift,  her  decision 
of  character,  and  ''  a  rigid  honesty  and 
pride  of  good  name  that  went  hand  in 
hand  with  a  quick  and  jealous  self-re- 
spect which  was  not  likely  to  be  patient 
under  any  injustice." 

When  Andrew  Jackson  became  Presi- 
dent, he  said  of  his  mother : 

**  One  of  the  last  injunctions  given  me 
by  her  was  never  to  institute  a  suit  for 
assault  and  battery,  or  for  defamation; 
never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others, 
nor  suffer  my  own  to  be  outraged. 
These  were  her  words  of  admonition  to 
me.  I  remember  them  well,  and  have 
never  failed  to  respect  them." 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  father  died  when 
the  lad  was  fourteen,  and  then  his 
mother  became  more  than  ever  his  com- 
panion and  adviser.  Thomas  had,  in- 
deed, always  lived  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother  than  of  his  busy 
father.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
refinement  of  character,  having  the  cul- 
ture of  the  best  society.  Thus  equipped, 
she  assumed  the  training  of  Thomas. 
Upon    the    death    of    her    husband    she 
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found  herself  her  children's  guardian, 
responsible  for  a  vast  entailed  estate  that 
was  to  go  to  the  eldest  son,  Thomas. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

John  Quincy  Adams's  father  was  de- 
voted to  his  family;  but,  engrossed  in 
political  activities,  he  was  frequently  ab- 
sent from  home  for  long  periods.  From 
the  hour  in  which  the  boy  learned  to 
talk,  his  mental  activities  received  an  un- 
common stimulus  from  his  mother. 

**  Being  taught  by  my  mother  to  love 
my  country,"  wrote  John  Quincy  Adams, 
when  he  became  President,  "  I  did  it  lit- 
erally by  learning  to  love  the  actual  hills 
and  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  very  birds 
and  animals."  And  he  added  elsewhere : 
"  All  that  I  am  my  mother  made  me." 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  three  martyred  Presidents  should 
each  have  been  peculiarly  dominated  by 
a  mother's  influence. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

That  expression  of  habitual  melan- 
choly in  Lincoln's  face,  for  example,  was 
really  a  reproduction  of  the  features  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  his  mother.  For, 
through  long  drudgery  and  privation,  in 
cabin  after  cabin,  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  lost 
all  her  comeliness,  and  became  bent  and 
care-worn  and  sad-faced  while  Abraham 
was  still  an  impressionable  youth. 

How  Lincoln  reverenced  that  mother 
'is  told  by  all  his  biographers.  She  it 
was  who,  possessing  the  accomplishments 
of  reading  and  writing,  not  common  at 
that  time  among  the  poor  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, taught  Abraham  his  letters  and 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  writing. 

When  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  her  son 
spent  months  roving  the  woods,  vainly 
trying  to  recover  from  his  grief.  The 
mother  was  buried  without  any  funeral 
service,  there  being  no  minister  in  the 
vicinity.  But  Abraham  traversed  the 
country  for  twenty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion till  he  found  an  itinerant  preacher 
and  induced  him  to  come  to  his  mother's 
grave  and  there  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  have  henceforth 
but  one  purpose  in  life :  to  live  as  she 
would  have  me  live." 

And  in  after  years  Lincoln  was  deeply 
and  visibly  affected  whenever  he  heard 


of   any   incident   involving   the  love   of 
mother  and  son. 

James   A.    Garfield. 

What  a  contrast  is  this  experience  of 
Lincoln's  to  that  of  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  whose  mother  survived  his  Presi- 
dential career,  and  to  that  of  Garfield, 
who.se  mother  lived  to  stand  by  his  side 
when  he  read  his  inaugural  address  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  then  to  weep 
at  his  tomb !  And  to  that  of  McKinley, 
upon  whose  venerable  mother  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  were  turned  with  tender 
interest  on  March  4,  1897,  when  she  was 
the  first  person  to  whom  McKinley 
spoke  as  President  of  the  United  States ! 

"  Eliza,"  said  the  father  of  James  A. 
Garfield  to  his  wife,  on  his  dying-bed  in 
a  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness  bordering 
the  Ohio  River,  "  I  have  brought  you 
four  young  saplings  into  these  woods. 
Take  care  of  them." 

The  future  President  was  then  only 
two  years  old.  His  mother  was  left  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  alone.  She  man- 
aged, by  hard  work,  to  run  the  little 
farm,  and  even  found  time  to  give  her 
sons  daily  lessons  in  Bible-reading. 
Upon  James  in  particular  she  impressed 
her  personality,  until  her  own  high  na- 
ture dominated  him  deeply. 

When  James  was  old  enough  he  drove 
mules  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  One  pay-day  his  wages  fell 
short  of  the  proper  amount. 

"  I  want  every  cent  for  my  mother," 
he  said  to  his  employer,  insisting  upon 
the  few  extra  pennies. 

Finally  he  earned  enough  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  seminary  at  Chester, 
ten  miles  from  his  home.  While  there, 
he  spent  a  certain  holiday,  with  his  class- 
mates, on  a  mountain.  As  darkness 
gathered  about  them — they  were  to  re- 
main overnight — Garfield  took  a  Testa- 
ment from  his  pocket  and  said : 

**  Boys,  I  read  a  chapter  every  night 
simultaneously  with  my  mother.  If  you 
please,  I  will  read  it  now." 

And  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration, 
he  turned  to  his  mother,  saying: 

"  It's  all  because  of  you,  mother." 

William    McKinley. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  a 
"  war    meeting "    was    held    in    Poland, 
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Ohio,  in  the  Sparrow  Tavern.  There 
were  speaking  and  beating  of  drums,  and 
finally  an  appeal  for  volunteers  to  de- 
fend the  flag.  The  first  to  step  forth 
was  William  McKinley,  Jr. 

"  No,  my  son,"  said  the  senior  Mc- 
Kinley, laying  a  restraining  hand  upon 
his  son's  arm;  "you  are  too  young." 

"  No,  he  is  not  too  young — none  are 
too  young  to  carry  a  light  in  this  dark 
hour." 

The  speaker  was  William's  mother. 

'*  And  thus,  strange  to  say,"  wrote 
William  McKinley,  years  afterward, 
"  the  usual  order  of  things  was  in  my 
case  reversed :  my  father  would  have 
held  me  back  from  the  mighty  struggle 
that  was  to  ensue,  on  the  ground  that  I 
was  only  eighteen  years  old;  and  my 
mother  was  the  one  to  say  '  Go !  '  For 
she  had,  and  still  has,  a  strong  and  pas- 
sionate patriotism.  Next  to  God,  she 
loves  her  country.  She  believed  in  free- 
dom, and  was  ready  to  offer  up  even  a 
woman's  most  priceless  jewel — her  child 
— to  save  her  country's  flag.  She  had 
convictions,  and  the  intellectual  powers 
to  impress  those  around  her — impressing 
most  of  all  her  son." 

McKinley's  mother  was  still  living  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
at  the  time  of  her  son's  first  inauguration 
as  President.  That  day  a  seemingly 
trifling  incident  endeared  the  new  Presi- 
dent in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  the 
country.  For  William  McKinley,  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
went  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her. 

Levi    P.    Morton. 

Levi  P.  Morton  once  established  a 
dry-goods  house  in  New  York,  and 
failed.  But  to  his  creditors  he  gave  all 
he  possessed,  settling  for  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Years  afterward  he  made  a 
great  success  as  a  banker,  and.  then  he 
again  gave  thought  to  those  whom  he 
had  not  paid  in  full  as  a  merchant. 

One  day  all  his  former  creditors  re- 
ceived invitations  to  a  banquet.  His 
guests  took  their  seats  at  the  table,  and 
as  each  opened  his  napkin  he  found  a 
check  for  the  full  amount  of  his  claim, 
with  interest. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "  the 
one  who  deserves  the  credit  for  the — 
shall  we  say  favors  of  the  evening? — is 


not  your  host,  but  the  mother  who,  by 
her  early  influence,  has  guided  him 
through  life.  My  father's  salary  as  the 
village  parson  was  not  sufficient  for  all 
the  household  expenses ;  so  I  went  to 
clerking  in  the  village  store  for  a  few 
dollars  a  month.  When  I  brought  my 
wages  to  my  mother  she  said : 

"  '  Levi,  do  you  owe  any  of  this  money 
to  anybody?  Yes?  Then  go  at  once 
and  pay  it,  if  it  takes  every  dollar.  If 
you  owe  money,  you  are  not  a  free  boy.' 

'*  My  emancipation  to-night,  gentle- 
men, is  the  direct  result  of  that  mother's 
early  counsel." 

Rockefeller  and    Rogers. 

"  My  mother,"  says  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, "  taught  me  to  make  everything 
count.  When  I  became  partner  in  a 
grocery,  I  got  some  barrels  of  beans — 
cheap,  because  there  were  many  black 
ones  among  them.  I  expected  to  sell 
them  cheap,  too.     But  my  mother  said: 

"  '  John,  put  in  all  your  spare  time, 
night  and  day,  sorting  those  beans,  and 
then  they  will  be  all  extra  quality  and 
you  can  sell  them  at  an  extra  price.' 

"  For  weeks  I  worked,  picking  over 
those  beans,  by  hand,  throwing  out  all 
the  black  ones.  It  was  a  lesson  I  have 
never  forgotten.  Through  me,  my 
mother  says  to  all  young  men : 

" '  Throw  the  worthless  out  of  your 
life ;  make  everything  count.'  " 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  of  the  Standard 
Oil   Company,   said  recently: 

**  Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  I  went 
to  my  mother  with  all  my  joys  and  all 
my  woes,  just  as  I  did  when  a  boy." 

Once  a  week,  in.Fairhaven,  the  model 
Massachusetts  town  for  which  Mr. 
Rogers  has  done  so  much,  he  drives  to 
the  grave  of  that  mother  whom  he 
loved. 

In  his  mother's  cottage  while  she  lived 
(she  would  never  consent  to  move  into 
the  great  new  castle  her  son  built)  Mr. 
Rogers  put  a  long-distance  telephone. 
Then,  every  morning  in  his  New  York 
office,  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  battle  for  millions,  he 
would  call  a  truce  for  a  fev/  minutes  **  to 
telephone  my  mother." 

Stephen    V.    White. 

Stephen  V.  White,  "  Deacon  White," 
one  of  the  most  trusted  men  in  Wall 
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Street,  has  a  long  strip  of  canvas  hang- 
ing on  his  office-wall  on  which  are 
painted,  in  large  letters,  these  lines : 

I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once; 
Any  good  thing  which  in  passing  I  can  do, 
Or  any  kindness  I  can  show  to  any  human 

being, 
Let  me  do  it  now; 
Let  me  not  defer  it, 
Nor  neglect  it, 
For  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

"  That's  my  philosophy  of  life,"  says 
Mr.  White,  "  as  my  mother  taught  it  to 
me.  Every  young  man  should  copy 
those  lines  and  put  the  copy  in  the  finest 
frame  he  can  afford.  For  those  lines  I 
owe  my  mother  much ;  it  was  she  who 
made  me  repeat  them  over  and  over." 

Edwin  Markham,  **  The  Man  with 
the  Hoe,"  says : 

"It  was  the  influence  of  my  mother — 
my  father  having  died — that  dominated 
me.  She  was  an  extraordinary  woman. 
She  kept  a  general  store  in  Oregon  City, 
and  conducted  the  business  with  remark- 
able energy.  She  was  known  as  the 
'  Woman  Poet  of  Oregon.' 

**  It  was  from  her  that  I  got  my  poet- 
ical bent.  Her  poems  w^ere  full  of  feel- 
ing and  of  the  earnestness  of  a  strong  re- 
ligious spirit.  They  were  published  only 
in  newspapers — and  to-day  my  scrap 
book  containing  poems  written  by  my 
mother  is  my  most  precious  possession." 

John    Wanamaker. 

"  When  you  marry,"  said  John  Wana- 
maker, to  a  young  men's  Bible  class, 
"  remember  that  your  mother-in-law  is 
your  wife's  mother.  Never  allow  a  so- 
called  *  mother-in-law  joke  '  to  make  you 
forget  that  you  are  reading  a  reflection 
on  some  one's  mother.  My  own  mother 
I  reverenced.  Her  maxims  taught  me 
forbearance,  tolerance,  and  the  homely 
lesson  of  live  and  let  live." 

The  mother  of  Henry  O.  Havemeyer, 
the  "  Sugar  King,"  urged  her  son  to  don 
overalls  and  go  to  work  in  his  father's 
refinery — though  the  family  was  even 
then  very  rich. 

**  So  my  mother  taught  me,"  says  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  "  to  know  the  joy  of  work 
at  a  time  when  I  might  have  slipped 
mto  a  life  of  idleness." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
the  well-known  New  York  clergyman, 
says: 


"My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  my 
mother,  with  four  children  on  her  hands, 
and  no  servant,  did  all  the  work  of  a 
farmer's  wife.  Her  days  were  long,  for 
she  also  devoted  herself  to  her  children, 
to  their  character  and  education,  declin- 
ing to  farm  us  out  to  the  supervision  of 
nurses  or  school-teachers.  My  mother 
had  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  chil- 
dren were  born  of  mothers  in  order  that 
they  might  have  mothers  to  bring  them 
up." 

David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University,  was  asked 
what  great  man  or  woman  most  influ- 
enced him  as  a  boy. 

He  replied,  in  writing : 

"  I  was  far  more  influenced  by  my 
mother  than  by  any  other  person  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of." 

Fulton,   Franklin,  and  Astor. 

Robert  Fulton  was  only  three  years 
old  when  his  father  died.  "  So  that,"  he 
said,  '*  I  grew  up  under  the  care  of  my 
blessed  mother.  She  developed  my  early 
talent  for  drawing  and  encouraged  me  in 
my  visits  to  the  machine-shops  of  the 
town." 

Robert  was  a  dull  pupil  at  school, 
however,  and  the  teacher  complained  to 
his  mother.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Fulton 
replied  proudly : 

"  My  boy's  head,  sir,  is  so  full  of  orig- 
inal notions  that  there  is  no  vacant 
chamber  in  which  to  store  the  contents 
of  your  musty  books." 

"  I  was  only  ten  years  old  at  that 
time,"  said  Fulton,  "  and  my  mother 
seemed  to  be  the  only  human  being  w^ho 
understood  my  natural  bent  for  me- 
chanics." 

The  fact  that  Fulton's  mother  let  the 
boy  have  his  own  way  in  his  "  original 
notions "  had  its  direct  result  later  in 
the  building  of  the  first  steamboat. 

Benjamin  Franklin  many  times,  in  his 
own  story  of  his  life,  mentions  the  pow- 
erful influence  which  his  mother  had 
over  him,  referring  to  her  always  with 
peculiar  affection. 

"  My  son,"  said  that  mother,  "  is  en- 
dowed with  more  than  ordinary  talent, 
and  he  shall  enter  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, perhaps  the  ministry." 

The  family  was  then  very  poor,  the 
elder   Franklin   having   no   ambition   be- 
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yond  that  of  making  a  bare  competence 
as  a  ship-chandler.  Encouraged  by  his 
mother,  however,  young  Benjamin  "  took 
to  books  "  with  such  ardor  that  before 
he  was  ten  years  old  his  mother  spoke  of 
him  as  "  our  little  professor,"  and 
added : 

"  He  shall  serve  either  humanity  or 
his  country;  the  one  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  the  other  as  a  diplomat." 


The  first  John  Jacob  Astor  said: 
"Whatever  I  have  accomplished  through 
thrift  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  my 
mother.  She  trained  me  to  the  habit  of 
early  rising;  she  made  me  devote  the 
first  waking  hours  to  reading  the  Bible. 
Those  habits  have  continued  through  my 
life,  and  have  been  to  me  a  source  of  un- 
failing comfort.  Her  death  was  the 
greatest  grief  of  my  existence." 


WHEN  THACKERAY  WENT  ON  STRIKE. 

In  a  Letter  Written  to  the  Publisher  of  an  English  Magazine,  the  Famous  Novelist  Demanded 
as  Good  Pay  as  That  of  the  "Monthly   Nurse/* 


THERE  are  authors'  clubs  and  au- 
thors' societies  in  nearly  every  na- 
tional literary  center  in  the  world, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  trade  of 
authorship  has  not  been  formally  affili- 
ated with  that  of  any  kind  of  trade- 
unionism.  For  this  very  reason,  authors 
are  compelled  to  make  their  demands 
individually. 

This  w^as  the  situation  that  confronted 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  at  a  time 
when  his  writings  were  first  beginning 
to  win  popularity  in  England.  It  was  in 
1837,  the  year  after  his  marriage  to 
Isabella  Shawe — a  chronological  se- 
quence which  perhaps  accounts  for  hi«^ 
increased  need  of  money.  He  was  co.i- 
tributing  *'  The  Yellowplush  PrpM's " 
to  the  successive  issues  of  Eraser's  /^  aga- 
zine,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  work  ought  to  yield  him  a  more 
satisfactory  financial  return.  The  result 
was  he  went  on  strike,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  James  Eraser,  the  proprietor  of  the 
magazine : 

Boulogne,  Monday,  February. 
My  dear  Eraser: 

I  have  seen  the  doctor,  who  has  given 
me  commands  about  the  hundredth  num- 
ber. I  shall  send  him  my  share  from  Paris 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  hope  I  shall  do  a  good 
deal  in  the  diligence  to-morrow.  He  re- 
iterates his  determination  to  write  month- 
ly for  you  and  deliver  over  the  proceeds 
to  me.  Will  you,  therefore,  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  the  bearer  a  check  (in  my 
wife's  name)  for  the  amount  of  his  contri- 


butions for  the  last  two  months?  Mrs. 
Thackeray  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  the 
same.  You  have  already  Maginn's  au- 
thority. 

Now  comes  another  and  not  a  very 
pleasant  point  on  which  I  must  speak.  I 
hereby  give  notice  that  I  shall  strike  for 
wages.  You  pay  more  to  others,  I  find, 
than  to  me,  and  so  I  intend  to  make  some 
fresh  conditions  about  Yellowplush,  I  shall 
write  no  more  of  that  gentleman's  remarks 
except  at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a 
sheet  and  with  a  drawing  for  each  number 
in  which  his  story  appears — the  drawing 
two  guineas. 

Pray  do  not  be  ane-rv  ^t  this  decision  on 
my  part*  i^  '  :.iinp»^  a  ^  '"gain  which  it 
1"  y  uuty  to  make.  Bad  '  •  he  is,  Mr. 
\ellowplush  is  the  most  popular  contrib- 
utor to  your  magazine,  and  ought  to  be 
paid  accordingly;  if  he  does  not  deserve 
more  than  the  Monthly  Nurse  or  the  Blue 
Friars,  I  am  a  Dutchman.  I  have  been  at 
work  upon  his  adventures  to-day,  and  will 
send  them  to  you  or  not,  as  you  like;  but 
in  common  regard  for  myself  I  won't  work 
under    prices. 

Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  indig- 
nant, and  swear  I  am  the  most  mercenary 
of  individuals.  Not  so.  But  I  am  a  bet- 
ter workman  than  most  of  your  crew,  and 
desire  a  better  price.  You  must  not,  I  re- 
peat, be  angry  or,  because  we  differ  as 
tradesmen,  break  off  our  connection  as 
friends. 

Believe  me  that,  whether  I  write  for  you 
or  not,  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  your 
friendship,  and  anxious  to  have  your  good 
opinion.  I  am,  ever,  my  dear  Eraser 
(independent  of  £  s.  d.),  very  truly 
yours, 

W.  M,  Thackeray, 


MY   LADY   ON    PARADE. 


Verses,  Old  and  New,  Dealing  With  Various  Phases  of  That  Highly  Important  Subject, 

the   Philosophy  of  Feminine  Costume. 


WHAT  THE  CHOIR  SANG. 

By    Harriette    Hammond. 


A     FOOLISH    little    maiden    bought    a 


AN  OMAR  FOR  LADIES. 

By    Josephine    Dodge    Daskam. 

,     ,.,,.,     ,  /^NE  for  her  Club  and  her  own  Latch- 

toolish  little  bonnet,  V^     j^^     fights 

With    a    ribbon,   and   a    feather,   and   a   bit     Another  wastes 'in  Study  her  good  Nights. 

of  lace  upon  it.  Ah,  take  the  Clothes  and  let  the  Culture 

And   that   the    other    maidens    of   the   little 

town   might   know   it. 
She  thought  she'd  go  to  meeting  the  next 

Sunday   just   to   show   it. 


But    though    the    little    bonnet   was    scarce 

larger  than   a   dime. 
The   getting   of   it   settled   proved   to   be   a 

work  of  time; 
So  when  'twas  fairly  tied,  all  the  bells  had 

stopped  their  ringing, 
And    when     she    came    to    meeting,    sure 

enough,  the  folks  were  singing. 

So    this    foolish    little    maiden    stood    and 

waited   at   the   door; 
And  as  she  shook  her  ruffles  out  behind,  and 

smoothed  them  down  before. 
"Hallelujah!    hallelujah!"    sang    the    choir 

above  her  head — 
"Hardly    knew    you!    hardly    knew    you!" 

were  the  words  she  thought  they  said. 

This   made   the   little   maiden   feel   so   very, 

very  cross. 
That  she  gave  her  little  mouth  a  twist,  her 

little   head  a   toss; 
For  she  thought  the  very  hymn  they  sang 

was   all    about   her   bonnet. 
With  the  ribbon,  and  the  feather,  and  the 

bit  of  lace  upon  it. 

And   she   would   not   wait   to   listen   to   the 

sermon   or  the   prayer, 
But    pattered    down    the    silent    street    and 

hurried  up   the   stair. 
Till  she  reached  her  little  bureau,  and  in  a 

bandbox   on   it 


go, 
Nor    heed    the    grumble    of    the    Women's 
Rights! 

And  she  who  saved  her  coin  for  Flannels 

red, 
And  she  who  caught  Pneumonia  instead. 
Will     both     be     Underground     in     Fifty 

Years, 
And    Prudence    pays    no    Premium    to    the 

dead. 

Th'    exclusive    Style    you    set    your    heart 

upon 
Gets  to  the  Bargain  counters — and  anon 
Like  monograms  on   a  Saleslady's  tie 
Cheers    but   a   moment — soon   for   you   'tis 

gone. 

They    say    Sixth   Avenue   and   the    Bowery 

keep 
The    dernier    cri   that    once    was    far    from 
cheap; 
Green   Veils,    one    season   chic  —  Depart- 
ment stores 
Mark  down   in  vain — no  profits  shall  they 
reap.  Exchange. 


SHE  FELT  OF  HER  BELT. 

I  SAW  her  go  shopping  in   stylish  attire, 
And   she   felt 
Of  her  belt 
At  the   back. 
Her   walk   was   as   free   as   a   springy    steel 
wire, 


Had    hidden,    safe    from    critic's    eye,    her  And  many  a  rubberneck  turned  to  admire 
foolish    little    bonnet.  As  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 
Which  proves,  my  little  maidens,  that  each  At  the   back. 

of  you  will  find  She  wondered  if  all  the  contraptions  back 
In   every   Sabbath   service   but   an  echo   of  there 

your  mind;  Were    fastened    just    right  — 'twas    an    un- 
And  that   the   little  head  that's   filled   with  ceasing   care, 

silly   little  airs  So    she    felt 

Will  never  get  a  blessing  from  sermons  or  Of  her  belt 

from    prayers.  At   the   back. 
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I    saw    her   at   church   as    she   entered   her 
pew; 

And   she   felt 
Of  her  belt 
At  the  back. 
She   had    on   a    skirt    that    was    rustly    and 

new, 
And  didn't  quite  know  what  the  fastenings 
might  do, 

So   she   felt 
Of  her  belt 
At   the   back. 
She   fidgeted   round   while   the   first   prayer 

was  said. 
She    fumbled    about    while    the    first    hymn 
was  read — 

Oh    she    felt 
Of  her  belt 
At  the   back. 

Jack  told  her  one  night  that  he  loved  her 
like  mad; 

And   she   felt 

For   her  belt 

At  the   back. 

She  didn't  look  sorry,  she  didn't  look  glad — 

She  looked  like  she   thought,   "  Well,  that 

wasn't   so   bad." 

And   she   felt 

For  her  belt 

At  the   back. 

But — well,  I  don't  think  'twas  a  great  deal 

of  harm, 
For    what    should    the    maiden    have   found 
but   an   arm 

When    she    felt 
For   her   belt 
At  the  back? 

Los  Angeles  Herald. 


The  shoulder   seams  are  far  too  long, 
The  collars  too  high-necked; 

I   cannot  wear  my  old   gowns 
And   keep   my   self-respect ! 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 


REGRETS. 

By   Carolyn   Wells. 

I  CANNOT  wear  the  old  gowns 
I   wore  a  year  ago, 
The   styles   are   so   eccentric. 

And   fashion   changes   so; 
These  bygone  gowns  are  out  of  date; 

(There  must  be  nine   or  ten!) 
I  cannot  wear  the  old  gowns. 
Nor  don  those  frocks  again. 

I  cannot  wear  the  old  gowns. 

The  skirts  are  far  too  tight; 
They  do   not  flare  correctly,   and 

The  trimming  isn't  right. 
The  Spanish  flounce  is  fagoted, 

The   plaits   are  box,   not   knife; 
I  cannot  wear  the  old  gowns — 

I'd   look   like   Noah's   wife. 

I  cannot  wear  the  old  gowns, 
The   sleeves   are   so   absurd; 

They're   tightly    fitted   at   the   top. 
And  at  the  wrist  they're  shirred! 


MY  AUNT. 

By  Oliver   Wendell    Holmes. 

MY  aunt!     My  dear  unmarried  aunt! 
Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That   binds   her   virgin  zone; 
I  know  it  hurts  her — though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 
For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  springlike  way? 
How  can   she  lay  her  glasses   down. 

And  say   she  reads  as  well. 
When,   through  a   double  convex   lens, 

She  just  makes   out  to   spell? 

Her   father — grandpa !      Forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 
Vowed   she   would   make   the  finest   girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a   stylish   school; 

'Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June; 
And  with  her,   as   the  rules   required, 

*'  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  light  and  small; 
They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair. 

They  screw  it  up  with  pins — 
Oh,   never  mortal   suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins! 

So  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done, 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Might   follow   on   the  track); 
"Ah!"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"  What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man?" 

Alas,   nor  chariot  nor   barouche 

Nor  bandit   cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His    all-accomplished    maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been! 

And  heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 
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Some    Distinguished  Writers,  Artists,  and  Composers  Who  Were  Rather  Less  Fortunate 

in  Choosing  Wives  With  Congenial  Temperaments  Than  in  Following 

the  Paths  That  Led  Them  On  to  Fame. 


IN  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  influence 
of  matrimony  on  men  of  genius,  E.  P. 
Whipple,  the  Boston  essayist  and  lecturer, 
mentioned  the  cases  of  several  who,  like 
Moliere  and  Rousseau,  have  had  unsympa- 
thetic wives.  Among  these  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  while  walking  with  his  wife  in 
the  fields  called  her  attention  to  some 
lambs,   remarking  that  they  were  beautiful. 

"  Yes,"  echoed  she,  "  lambs  are  beautiful 
—boiled!" 

That  incomparable  essayist  and  chirp- 
ing philosopher,  Montaigne,  married  but 
once.  When  his  good  wife  left  him,  he 
shed  the  tears  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  said  he  would  not  marry  again,  though 
it  were  to  Wisdom  herself. 

A  young  painter  of  great  promise  once 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  had  taken 
a  wife.  "  Married!  "  ejaculated  the  horri- 
fied Sir  Joshua;  "then  you  are  ruined  as 
an  artist." 

Michelangelo,  when  asked  why  he  never 
married,  replied : 

"  I  have  espoused  my  art,  and  that  oc- 
casions me  sufficient  domestic  cares;  for 
my  works  shall  be  my  children." 

The  wives  of  Dante,  Milton,  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, and  Steele  shed  no  glory  on  the  sex, 
and  brought  no  peace  to  their  firesides. 

The  list  of  "  unhappily  married  "  is  large 
and  brilliant.  It  includes  William  Beck- 
ford,  the  author  of  "  Vathek,"  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  deserved  a 
happy  life,  and  whose  enormous  fortune  and 
great  talents  were  alike  wasted. 

Lord  Lytton  was  also  unhappily,  though 
romantically,  married,  and  a  large  part,  at 
least,  of  the  subsequent  misery  was  due 
to  his  temper  and  conduct.  But  perhaps 
full  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  ill 
effects  of  the  long  and  hard  struggle  with 
poverty,  which  he  maintained  with  such 
success,  but  with  such  constant  labor,  dur- 
ing many  years. 

The  temperaments  of  Charles  Dickens 
and  his  wife  were  so  difTcrent  that  they 
lived  apart  for  several  years  preceding  the 
great  novelist's  death. 

Lord  and  Lady  Byron  separated  about  a 
year  after  their  marriage,  and  they  never 
met  again. 


Sir  Henry  Irving  and  his  wife  spent  the 
last  years  of  their  married  life  in  separate 
homes. 

Haydn's  marriage  was  unhappy.  In  1758 
the  young  composer  had,  after  great  strug- 
gles, got  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  musical  di- 
rectorship with  Count  Morzin,  and  settled 
in  Vienna.  His  salary  was  only  two  hun- 
dred florins,  but  he  had  board  and  lodging 
free.  Many  pupils  came  to  him,  and  among 
others  two  daughters  of  the  hairdresser 
Keller. 

Haydn  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the 
younger,  but  his  affection  was  not  re- 
turned, for  she  entered  a  convent  and  be- 
came a  nun. 

Father  Keller,  who  was  very  familiar  with 
Haydn  and  had  helped  him  oftentimes 
with  small  loans  in  his  early  struggles, 
persuaded  the  young  composer  to  marry 
his  elder  daughter,  and  the  marriage,  after 
awhile,  was  celebrated  November  26, 
1760. 

Maria  Anna  was,  however,  no  wife  for 
Joseph  Haydn.  She  was  extravagant,  big- 
oted, scolded  all  day,  and  was  utterly  un- 
companionable to  a  musician. 

Finally  she  became  so  bad  that  she  only 
did  what  she  thought  would  annoy  her 
husband.  She  dressed  in  a  fashion  quite 
unsuited  to  her  position,  invited  clerical 
men  to  her  table,  tore  Haydn's  written  mu- 
sical scores  and  made  curl-papers  of  them, 
etc.,  and  yet  the  great  composer  bore  it  all 
as  well  as  he  could. 

In  one  letter  he  says:  "  My  wife  is 
mostly  sick,  and  is  always  in  a  bad  tem- 
per. It  is  the  same  to  her  whether  her 
husband  is  a  shoemaker  or  an  artist." 

After  he  had  suffered  this  state  of  things 
in  a  miserable  marriage  of  thirty-two  years 
he  seemed  exhausted,  and  wrote,  then  a 
renowned  composer,  to  a  friend  from 
London: 

"  My  wife,  that  infernal  wom,an,  has 
written  me  such  horrible  things  that  I  will 
not   return   home   again." 

At  last  Haydn  separated  from  his  wife 
and  placed  her  as  a  boarder  with  a  school- 
master in  Baden,  where  she  died  in  1810. 
Her  memory  was  always  disagreeable  to 
him,  even  aft#r  her  death. 


A  Chapter  on  Puns. 


By  THEODORE  HOOK. 


•yHEODORE  HOOK  (1788— 1841)  belonged  to  that  singularly  fortunate 
class  of  writers  whose  fame  was  greater  while  they  lived  than  after 
death  closed  the  book  of  life.  To  present-day  readers  Hook  is  known  only 
as  the  subject  of  many  a  merry  anecdote,  the  coiner  of  epigrams,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  practical  jokers  of  his  time. 

But  among  his  contemporaries  Theodore  Hook  was  something  more. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  farces  and  comic  operas  from  his  pen  had  been 
successfully  produced  on  the  London  stage,  and  he  was  a  pet  of  London  so- 
ciety. When  he  was  thirty  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Tory  paper  John  Bull, 
and  the  novels  that  he  published  at  this  period  attained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity. 

As  a  punster  Hook  had  few  equals,  and  "  A  Chapter  on  Puns,"  which 
is  herewith  reprinted  for  the  readers  of  The  Scrap  Book,  constitutes  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  sort  of  humor  for  which  its  author  was  famous. 


T LI  ERE  is  one  class  of  people 
who,  with  a  depravity  of  appe- 
tite not  excelled  by  that  of  the 
celebrated  Anna  Maria  Schur- 
man,  who  rejoiced  in  eating 
spiders,  thirst  after  puns.  If  you  fall  in 
with  these,  you  have  no  resource  but  to 
indulge  them  to  their  heart's  content ; 
but  in  order  to  rescue  yourself  from  the 
imputation  of  believing  punning  to  be 
wit,  quote  the  definition  of  Swift,  and 
be,  like  him,  as  inveterate  a  punster  as 
you  possibly  can,  immediately  after  rest- 
ing everything,  and  hazarding  all,  upon 
the  principle  that  the  worse  the  pun  the 
better. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  this  sort 
of  punic  war  (for  the  disorder  is  provo- 
cative and  epidemic),  the  moment  any 
one  gentleman  or  lady  has,  as  they  say 
in  Scotland,  "  let  a  pun,"  everybody  else 
in  the  room  who  can  or  cannot  do  the 
same  sets  to  work  to  endeavor  to  emulate 
the  example.  From  that  period  all  ra- 
tional conversation  is  at  an  end,  and  a 
jargon  of  nonsense  succeeds  which  lasts 
till  the  announcement  of  coffee,  or  sup- 
per, or  the  carriages  puts  a  happy  ter- 
mination to  the  riot. 

Addison  says,  "  One  may  say  of  a  pun, 
as  the  countryman  described  his  nightin- 


gale, that  it  is  vox  et  prceterea  nihil,  a 
sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound ;  "  and  in 
another  place  he  tells  us  that  "  the  great- 
est authors  in  their  most  serious  works 
make  frequent  use  of  puns ;  the  sermons 
of  Bishop  Andrews  and  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  are  full  of  them ;  if  a  sinner 
was  punned  into  repentance  as  in  the  lat- 
ter, nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
hero  weeping  and  grumbling  for  a  dozen 
lines  together ;  "  but  he  also  says,  ''  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed  which 
the  soil  has  a  natural  disposition  to  pro- 
duce. The  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  though  they  may 
be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and 
good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot 
up  in  the  greatest  genius  that  is  not 
broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art." 

Here  is  something  like  a  justification 
of  the  enormity;  and,  as  the  pupil  is  to 
mix  in  all  societies,  he  may  as  well  be 
prepared. 

Puns  may  be  divided  into  different 
classes ;  they  may  be  made  in  different 
ways,  introduced  by  passing  circum- 
stances, or  by  references  to  bygone 
events ;  they  may  be  thrown  in  anecdoti- 
cally,  or  conundrumwise. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  feeling,  or 
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pity,  or  commiseration,  or  grief  are  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  pun — that  per- 
sonal defects  are  to  be  made  available, 
and  that  sense,  so  as  the  sound  answers, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 

If  a  man  is  pathetically  describing  the 
funeral  of  his  niother  or  sister  or  wife, 
it  is  quite  allowable  to  call  it  a  "  black- 
biirying  party,"  or  to  talk  of  a  "  fit  of 
coffin  " ;  a  weeping  relative  struggling  to 
conceal  his  grief  may  be  likened  to  a 
commander  of  **  private  tears  "  ;  throw 
in  a  joke  about  the  phrase  of  "  funerals 
perfor77ied,''  and  a  xt-hearsal ;  and  wind 
up  with  the  anagram  real-fun,  funeral. 

I  give  this  instance  first,  in  order  to 
explain  that  nothing,  however  solemn  the 
subject,  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  pun. 

It  is  allowable,  when  you  have  run  a 
subject  dry  in  English,  to  hitch  in  a  bit 
of  any  other  language  which  may  sound 
to  your  liking.  For  instance,  on  a  fish- 
ing party.  You  say  fishing  is  out  of  your 
line ;  yet,  if  you  did  not  keep  a  float,  you 
would  deserve  a  rod;  and  if  anybody 
affects  to  find  fault  with  your  joke,  ex- 
claim:     "  Oh,  vous  bete  J'' 

There  you  have  line,  rod,  float,  and 
bait  ready  to  your  hand. 

Call  two  noodles  from  the  city  in  a 
punt,  endeavoring  to  catch  small  fry, 
^^  East  Angles^')  or,  if  you  please,  ob- 
serve that  "  the  punters  are  losing  the 
fish,"  "  catching  nothing  but  a  cold,"  or 
that  **  the  fish  are  too  deep  for  them." 
Call  the  Thames  a  "  tidy  "  river ;  but 
say  you  prefer  the  Isis  in  hot  weather. 

Personal  deformities  or  constitutional 
calamities  are  always  to  be  laid  hold  of. 
If  anybody  tells  you  that  a  dear  friend 
has  lost  his  sight,  observe  that  it  will 
make  him  more  hospitable  than  ever, 
since  now  he  would  be  glad  to  see  any- 
body. 

If  a  clergyman  breaks  his  leg,  remark 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  clergyman,  but  a 
laine  man.  If  a  poet  is  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, affect  to  disbelieve  it,  although 
you  know  it  to  be  true,  in  order  to  say — 

Poeta  nascitur  non  flt ; 
and  then,  to  carry  the  joke  one  step  far- 
ther, add,  "  that  it  is  not  a  flt  subject  for 
a  jest." 

A  man  falling  into  a  tan-pit  you  may 
call  "  sinking  in  the  sublime  " ;  a  climb- 
ing boy  suffocated  in  a  chimney  meets 
with  a  sootable  death;  and  a  pretty  girl 


having    caught    the    smallpox    is    to    be 
much  pitted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  ear  and  its  de- 
fects, talk  first  of  something  in  which  a 
cow  sticks,  and  end  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  man  who,  having  taken  great 
pains  to  explain  something  to  his  com- 
panion, at  last  got  in  a  rage  at  his  ap- 
parent stupidity,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  don't  you  comprehend? 
The  thing  is  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C."  "  I 
dare  say  it  is,"  said  the  other;  "but  I 
am  D,  E,  F." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  beginner 
something  of  a  notion  of  the  use  he  may 
make  of  the  most  ordinary  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  quibbleism.  For  instance,  in 
the  way  of  observation :  The  loss  of  a 
hat  is  always  felt;  if  you  don't  like 
sugar,  you  may  lump  it ;  a  glazier  is  a 
panes-\.2i^vi\%  man ;  candles  are  burnt  be- 
cause wick-ed  things  always  come  to 
light ;  a  lady  who  takes  you  home  from 
a  party  is  kind  in  her  carriage,  and  you 
say  "  Nunc  est  ridendum  "  when  you 
step  into  it ;  if  it  happen  to  be  a  chariot, 
she  is  a  charitable  person;  birds'-nests 
and  king-killing  are  synonymous,  because 
they  are  high  trees  on;  a  bill  for  building 
a  bridge  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Court  of  Arches  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Piers;  when  a  man  is  dull,  he  goes  to 
the  seaside  to  Brighton;  a  Cockney 
lover,  when  sentimental,  should  live  in 
Heigh  Ho  burn;  the  greatest  fibber  is  the 
man  most  to  re-lie  upon;  a  dean  expect- 
ing a  bishopric  looks  for  laivn;  a  ^z/z-cide 
kills  pigs,  and  not  himself;  a  butcher  is 
a  gross  man,  but  a  fig-seller  is  a  grocer; 
Joshua  never  had  a  father  or  mother,  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  a  Nun;  your 
grandmother  and  great-grandmother 
were  your  aunt's  sisters ;  a  leg  of  mutton 
is  better  than  heaven,  because  nothing  is 
better  than  heaven,  and  a  leg  of  mutton 
is  better  than  nothing. 

Races  are  matters  of  course ;  an  ass 
never  can  be  a  horse,  although  he  may 
be  a  mayor ;  the  Venerable  Bede  was  the 
mother  of  Pearl ;  a  baker  makes  bread 
when  he  kneads  it ;  a  doctor  cannot  be  a 
doctor  all  at  once,  because  he  comes  to 
it  by  degrees ;  a  man  hanged  at  Newgate 
has  taken  a  drop  too  much ;  the  bridle 
day  is  that  on  which  a  man  leads  a  wo- 
man to  the  halter.  Never  mind  the  as- 
pirate ;  in  punning  all's  fair. 
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Puns  interrogatory  are  at  times  ser- 
viceable. You  meet  a  man  carrying  a 
hare :  ask  him  if  it  is  his  own  hare,  or  a 
wig? — there  you  stump  him.  Why  is 
Parliament  Street  like  a  compendium? 
Because  it  goes  to  a  bridge.  Why  is  a 
man  murdering  his  mother  in  a  garret  a 
worthy  person?  Because  he  is  above 
committing  a  crime.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  innumerable ;  and  if  you  want 
to  render  your  question  particularly 
pointed,  you  are,  after  asking  it  once  or 
twice,  to  say  "  D'ye  give  it  up?" — then 
favor  your  friends  with  the  solution. 

Puns  scientific  are  effective  whenever 
a  scientific  man  or  men  are  in  company, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  invari- 
ably hate  puns,  especially  those  which 
are  capable  of  being  twisted  into  jokes 
which  have  no  possible  relation  to  the 
science  of  which  the  words  to  be  joked 
upon  are  terms ;  and  because,  in  the  next 
place,  dear,  laughing  girls,  who  are  wise 
enough  not  to  be  sages,  will  love  you  for 


disturbing  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
philosophers,  and  raising  a  laugh  or  tit- 
ter at  their  expense. 

Where  there  are  three  or  four  geolo- 
gists of  the  party,  if  they  talk  of  their 
scientific  tours  made  to  collect  specimens, 
call  the  old  ones  "  ninny-hammers,"  and 
the  young  ones  "  chips  of  the  old 
block " ;  and  then  inform  them  that 
claret  is  the  best  specimen  of  quartz  in 
the  world. 

If  you  fall  in  with  a  botanist  who 
is  holding  forth,  talk  of  the  quarrels  of 
flowers  as  a  sequel  to  the  loves  of  the 
plants,  and  say  they  decide  their  differ- 
ences with  pistols. 

In  short,  sacrifice  everything  to  the 
pursuit  of  punning,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  you  will  acquire  such  a  reputation 
for  waggery  that  the  whole  company 
will  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughing  if  you  only  ask  the  servants  for 
bread,  or  say  "  No  "  to  the  offer  of  a 
cutlet. 


GREAT  WRITERS  OFTEN  POOR  TALKERS. 

Among  Those  Who  Were  Singularly   Deficient  in  the  Art  of  Conversation  Were  Cor- 
neille,  Addison,  Milton,  Dante,  and  Goldsmith. 


HE  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked 
like  poor  poll,"  was  the  manner 
in  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  was 
described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  all  acounts  agree  that  the  author  of 
"  The  Deserted  Village  "  made  a  sorry 
figure  as  a  conversationalist.  But  Gold- 
smith was  far  from  being  the  only  writer 
of  undoubted  genius  whose  conversation 
was  devoid  of  charm.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  art 
of  writing  well  and  talking  well  are  not 
akin. 

Descartes,  the  famous  mathematician  and 
philosopher;  La  Fontaine,  celebrated  for 
his  witty  fables;  Buff  on,  the  great  nat- 
uralist, were  all  singularly  deficient  in  the 
powers  of  conversation. 

Marmontel,  the  novelist,  was  so  dull  in 
society  that  his  friend  said  of  him,  after 
an  interview,  that  he  must  go  and  read  his 
tales  to  recompense  himself  for  the  weari- 
ness of  hearing  him. 

As  to  Corneille,  the  grandest  dramatist  in 
France,  he  was  completely  lost  in  society 
— so  absent  and  embarrassed  that  he  wrote 


of  himself  a  witty  couplet  importing  that 
he  was  never  intelligible  but  through  the 
mouth  of  another. 

Wit  on  paper  seems  to  be  something 
widely  different  from  that  play  of  words 
in  conversation,  which,  while  it  sparkles, 
dies;  for  Charles  II,  the  wittiest  monarch 
that  sat  on  the  English  throne,  was  so 
charmed  with  the  humor  of  "  Hudibras " 
that  he  caused  himself  to  be  introduced  in 
the  character  of  a  private  gentleman  to 
Butler,  its  author.  The  witty  king  found 
the  author  a  very  dull  companion,  and  was 
of  opinion,  with  many  others,  that  so  stu- 
pid a  fellow  could  never  have  written  so 
clever  a  book, 

Addison,  whose  classic  elegance  has  long 
been  considered  a  model  of  style,  was  shy 
and  absent  in  society,  preserving,  even  be- 
fore a  single  stranger,  stiff  and  dignified 
silence. 

In  conversation  Dante  was  taciturn  and 
satirical. 

Rousseau  was  remarkably  trite  in  con- 
versation— not  a  word  of  fancy  or  eloquence 
warmed  him. 

Milton  was  unsocial,  and  even  irritable, 
when   much  pressed  by  talk  of  others. 
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FAMOUS   LOVE   POEMS. 


An   Elizabethan    Dramatist  and    One    of   the   Cavaliers  of 

Charles  I  Gave  to   Our  Language  Two  of 

Its  Most  Charming  Lyrics. 

,HE  English  language  is  particularly  rich  in  po- 
etical expressions  of  the  tender  passion,  but 
among  these  two  have  long  been  regarded  as 
preeminent. 

One,  "The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His 
Love,"  was  written  by  Christopher  Marlowe 
(1564 — 1593),  the  only  great  predecessor  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  British  drama.  This  lyric, 
which  is  described  by  old  Izaak  Walton  as 
"  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit 
Marlov/e,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Elizabethan  period.  It  has  frequently  been  imitated  by 
minor  poets,  and  a  delightful  reply  to  it  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

The  second  famous  love  poem  published  herewith  was  from  the 
pen  of  the  gay,  loyal,  brave,  but  unfortunate  Cavalier,  Sir  Richard  Love- 
lace (161S— 1658).  The  exquisite  verses  constituting  his  address  "To 
Althea  from  Prison  "  were  written  while  the  young  poet  was  confined 
as  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  in  the  Gatehouse  of 
Westminster,  for  presenting  to  the  Commons  a  petition  from  Kentish 
royalists  in  the  king's  favor.  He  was  released  on  bail  which  amounted 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  young  woman  to  whom  the 
lines  "  To  Althea  "  were  written  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  an- 
other.    Lovelace  died  in  the  most  abject  poverty. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER    MARLOWE. 

/^OME  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
^^  And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills,  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 
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A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs: 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


TO  ALTHEA  FROM  PRISON. 

BY  RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

TV/HEN  Love  with  unconfined  wings 
^^       Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fettered  to  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free — 
Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  like  committed  linnets  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  king; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be. 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


Speech    on    Duluth. 


By  JAMES  PROCTOR  KNOTT. 


JAMES  PROCTOR  KNOTT  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  August  29,  1830. 
He  went  to  Missouri  in  1850  and  there  began  the  practise  of  law.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  and  subsequently  he  became 
attorney-general.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1862  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  that  State  in  1866.  It  was  while  in  Congress  that  Mr.  Knott 
attamed  national  fame  as  a  humorist.  As  a  satirist  he  had  no  equal  among 
his  fellow  members,  and  he  was  responsible  for  several  bills  being  "  laughed 
out   of   the    House." 

Mr.  Knott's  most  famous  speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, January  27,  1871,  on  the  joint  resolution  extending  the  time  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. At  that  time  Duluth  was  a  small  and  almost  unknown  village. 
Knott's  grandiloquent  forecast  of  its  future,  intended  as  a  satire,  has  since 
been  in  great  part  verified  by  the  city's  wonderful  development.  It  now 
has  a  population  of  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  persons,  and  as  one  of 
the  principal  shipping  points  of  the  great  Northwestern  grain-fields  it  is 
world-famous. 

Of  this  speech,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  kind, 
an  abridged  version  is  given  below.  The  complete  text  may  be  found  in 
the  third  section  of  the  appendix  of  the  Congressional  Globe  for  1870-1871, 
beginning  on  page  68. 


MR.  SPEAKER:  As  to  those  great 
trunk-lines  of  railway  spanning 
the  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  I  confess  my  mind  has  never  been 
fully  made  up.  But  with  regard  to  the 
transcendent  merits  of  the  gigantic  en- 
terprise contemplated  in  this  bill — to 
construct  a  railroad  from  the  St.  Croix 
River,  or  lake,  to  the  west  end  of  Lake 
vSuperior  and  to  Bayfield — I  never  en- 
tertained a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Now,  sir,  who  that  is  not  as  incredu- 
lous as  St.  Thomas  himself  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  Goshen  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  found  in  the  sandy  valleys 
and  upon  the  pine-clad  hills  of  the  St. 
Croix? 

Sir,  I  have  been  satisfied  for  years 
that  if  there  was  any  portion  of  the 
inhabited  globe  absolutely  in  a  suf- 
fering condition  for  a  railroad,  it  was 
these  teeming  pine-barrens  of  the  St. 
Croix. 

At  what  particular  point  on  that  noble 
stream  such  a  road  should  be  commenced 
1  knew  was  immaterial,  and  so  it  seems 


to  have  been  considered  by  the  drafts- 
man of  this  bill.  It  might  be  up  at  the 
spring  or  down  at  the  foot-log,  or  the 
water-gate,  or  the  fish-dam,  or  anywhere 
along  the  bank,  no  matter  where.  But 
in  what  direction  should  it  run,  or  where 
should  it  terminate,  were  always  to  my 
mind  questions  of  the  most  painful  per- 
plexity, until  I  accidentally  overheard 
some  gentlemen  the  other  day  mention 
the  name  of  "  Duluth." 

Duluth !  The  word  fell  on  my  ear 
with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  charm, 
like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low  fountain 
stealing  forth  in  the  midst  of  roses,  or 
the  soft,  sweet  accent  of  an  angel's  whis- 
per in  the  bright,  joyous  dream  of  sleep- 
ing innocence. 

Duluth !  'Twas  the  name  for  which 
my  soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the  hart 
panteth  for  the  water-brooks.  But  where 
was  Duluth? 

Never  in  all  my  limited  reading  had 
my  vision  been  gladdened  by  seeing  the 
celestial  word  in  print.  And  I  felt  a 
profound   humiliation    in   my   ignorance 
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that  its  dulcet  syllables  had  never  before 
ravished  my  delighted  ear.  I  was  cer- 
tain the  draftsman  of  this  bill  had  never 
heard  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  termini  of  this  road. 

I  asked  my  friends  about  it,  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  it.  I  rushed  to  the  li- 
brary and  examined  all  the  maps  I  could 
find.  I  discovered  in  one  of  them  a  deli- 
cate, hair-like  line  diverging  from  the 
Mississippi  near  a  place  called  Prescott, 
which  I  supposed  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  river  St.  Croix ;  but  I  could  no- 
where find  Duluth. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  confident  that  it 
existed  somewhere,  and  that  its  discovery 
would  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  present  century,  if  not  of  all  modern 
times. 

Thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
band  of  ministering  angels  who  have 
their  bright  abodes  in  the  far-off  capital 
of  Minnesota,  just  as  the  agony  of  my 
anxiety  was  about  to  culminate  in  the 
frenzy  of  despair,  this  blessed  map  was 
placed  in  my  hands ;  and  as  I  unfolded 
it  a  resplendent  scene  of  ineffable  glory 
opened  before  me,  such  as  I  imagine 
burst  upon  the  enraptured  vision  of  the 
wandering  peri  through  the  opening 
gates  of  paradise. 

There,  there  for  the  first  time  my  en- 
chanted eye  rested  upon  the  ravishing 
word  "  Duluth." 

If  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  they 
will  find  Duluth  not  only  in  the  center 
of  this  map,  but  represented  in  the  center 
of  concentric  circles  one  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  four 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  embracing 
alike  in  their  tremendous  sweep  the  fra- 
grant savannas  of  the  sunlit  South,  and 
the  eternal  solitudes  of  snow  that  mantle 
the  ice-bound  North. 

I  find  by  reference  to  this  map  that 
Duluth  is  situated  somewhere  near  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior ;  but  as 
there  is  no  dot  or  other  mark  indicating 
its  exact  location,  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  it  is  actually  confined  to  any 
particular  spot,  or  whether  **  it  is  just 
lying  around  there  loose." 

But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Duluth  is  there  or  thereabout, 
for  I  see  it  stated  here  on  this  map  that 
it  is  exactly  thirty-nine  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  from  Liverpool,  though  I 
21  s  B 


have  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, it  will  be  moved  back  ten  miles  so 
as  to  make  the  distance  an  even  four 
thousand. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  the  climate  of  Du- 
luth, unquestionably  the  most  salubrious 
and  delightful  to  be  found  anywhere  on 
the  Lord's  earth.  Now,  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression,  as  I  presume 
other  gentlemen  have,  that  in  the  regions 
around  Lake  Superior  it  was  cold 
enough,  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the 
year,  to  freeze  the  smoke-stack  off  a  loco- 
motive. 

But  I  see  it  represented  on  this  map 
that  Duluth  is  situated  exactly  half-way 
between  the  latitudes  of  Paris  and 
Venice ;  so  that  gentlemen  who  have  in- 
haled the  exhilarating  airs  of  the  one  or 
basked  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the 
other  may  see  at  a  glance  that  Duluth 
must  be  a  place  of  untold  delights,  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  fanned  by  the  balmy 
zephyrs  of  an  eternal  spring,  clothed  in 
the  gorgeous  sheen  of  ever-blooming 
flowers,  and  vocal  with  the  silvery  mel- 
ody of  Nature's  choicest  songsters. 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of 
Duluth,  sir,  they  are  simply  illimitable 
and  inexhaustible,  as  shown  by  this  map. 
I  see  it  stated  here  that  there  is  a  vast 
scope  of  territory,  embracing  an  area  of 
over  two  million  square  miles,  rich  in 
every  element  of  material  wealth  and 
commercial  prosperity,  all  tributary  to 
Duluth. 

Look  at  this  map ;  do  not  you  see  from 
the  broad  brown  lines  drawn  around  this 
immense  territory,  that  the  enterprising 
inhabitants  of  Duluth  intend  some  day 
to  enclose  it  all  in  one  vast  corral,  so 
that  its  commerce  would  be  bound  to  go 
there  whether  it  would  or  not?  And  on 
this  map,  sir,  I  find  within  a  convenient 
distance  the  Piegan  Indians,  which  of 
all  the  many  accessories  to  the  glory  of 
Duluth  I  consider  the  most  inestimable. 

For,  sir,  I  see  vast  "  wheat-fields " 
represented  on  this  map  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  buffaloes  and  the 
Piegans ;  and  though  the  idea  of  there 
being  these  immense  wheat-fields  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  wilderness,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  utmost 
verge  of  civilization,  may  appear  to  some 
gentlemen  as  rather  incongruous,  as 
rather  too  great  a  strain  on  the  "  blan- 
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kets  "  of  veracity,  to  my  mind  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter  whatever. 

Here,  you  will  observe,  are  the  buffa- 
loes, directly  between  the  Piegans  and 
Duluth,  and  here,  on  the  right  of  Du- 
luth,  are  the  Creeks.  Now,  sir,  when  the 
buffaloes  are  sufficiently  fat  from  graz- 
ing on  these  immense  wheat-fields,  you 
see  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  Piegans  to  drive  them  on 
down,  stay  all  night  with  their  friends, 
the  Creeks,  and  go  into  Duluth  in  the 
morning. 

Sir,  I  might  stand  here  for  hours  and 
hours  and  expatiate  with  rapture  upon 
the  gorgeous  prospects  of  Duluth  as  de- 
picted upon  this  map.  But  human  life 
is  far  too  short  and  the  time  of  this 
House  far  too  valuable  to  allow  me  to 
linger  longer  upon  the  delightful  theme. 
Nevertheless,  sir,  it  grieves  my  very  soul 
to  be  compelled  to  say  that  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  grant  of  lands  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 


Ah,  sir,  you  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  poignancy  of  my  anguish  that  I  am 
deprived  of  that  blessed  privilege ! 
There  are  two  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way.  In  the  first  place,  my  constitu- 
ents for  whom  I  am  acting  here  have  no 
more  interest  in  this  road  than  they  have 
in  the  great  question  of  culinary  taste 
now  perhaps  agitating  the  public  mind 
of  Dominica  as  to  whether  the  illustrious 
commissioners  who  recently  left  this 
capital  for  that  free  and  enlightened 
republic  would  be  better  fricasseed, 
boiled,  or  roasted ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  these  lands  which  I  am  asked  to 
give  away,  alas!  are  not  mine  to  bestow. 

My  relation  to  them  is  simply  that  of 
trustee  to  an  express  trust.  And  shall  I 
ever  betray  that  trust? 

Never,  sir !  Rather  perish  Duluth ! 
Perish  the  paragon  of  cities !  Rather  let 
the  freezing  cyclones  of  the  bleak 
Northwest  bury  it  forever  beneath  the 
eddying  sands  of  the  raging  St.  Croix. 


NATURE'S  WILDERNESS  COMPASSES. 

Some  Simple  Facts  Concerning  Woodcraft  Which  Will  Enable  Wanderers  in  a  Forest  to 

Get  Their  Bearings  and  Find  Their  Camps. 


WITH  the  coming  of  vacation  time, 
men's    thoughts    turn    to   woods 
and  streams,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral rush  for  "  the  tall  timber." 

That  many  will  wander  far  afield  and 
lose  themselves  in  "  trackless  forests  "  is 
inevitable,  but  there  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  oneself  which  is  well  worth  re- 
membering, for  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
be  actually  lost  in  dense  woods. 

Find  a  mature  tree  that  stands  apart 
from  its  fellows.  Even  if  it  is  only  slight- 
ly separate  it  will  do.  The  bark  on  this 
tree  will  be  harder,  drier,  and  lighter  in 
color  on  the  south  side.  On  the  north 
it  will  be  darker,  and  often  at  the  roots 
it  will  have  a  clump  of  mold  or  moss. 

On  the  south  side  of  all  evergreen  trees, 
gum  which  oozes  from  wounds  or  knot- 
holes will  be  hard  and  amber-colored;  on 
the  north  side  this  gum  is  softer,  gets 
covered  with  dust,  and  is  of  a  dirty  gray. 

In  fall  or  winter,  trees  which  show  a 
rough  bark  will  have  nests  of  insects  in 
the  crevices  on  their  south  side. 

Hardwood  trees — the  oak,  the  ash,  elms, 
hickories,    mesquits,    etc.,    have    moss    and 


mold  on  the  north.  Leaves  are  smaller, 
tougher,  lighter  in  color,  and  with  darker 
veins  on  the  south;  on  the  north  they 
are  longer,  of  darker  green,  and  with 
lighter  veins.  Spiders  build  on  the  south 
sides.  In  the  South,  air  plants  attach 
themselves  to  the  north  sides.  Cedars  bend 
their  tips  to  the  south. 

Any  sawed  or  cut  stump  will  give  you 
the  compass  points,  because  the  concentric 
rings  are  thicker  on  the  south  side.  The 
heart  of  the  stump  is  thus  nearer  to  the 
north  side.  All  these  things  are  the  effects 
of  the  sun. 

Stones  are  bare  on  the  south  side,  and 
if  they  have  moss  at  all,  it  will  be  on 
the  north.  At  best,  on  the  sunny  side  only 
a  thin  covering  of  harsh,  half-dry  moss  will 
be  found. 

On  the  south  side  of  a  hill  the  ground 
is  more  noisy  underfoot.  On  the  north 
side  ferns,  mosses,  and  late  flowers  grow. 

If  you  are  on  a  marsh,  small  bushes 
will  give  you  the  lesson;  then  leaves  and 
limbs  show  the  same  differences.  Almost 
all  wild  flowers  turn  their  faces  to  the 
south.  There  are  many  other  signs  tliat 
will  aid  the  lost  person,  but  you  will  find 
these   enough. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  THINGS. 


Great  Fortunes  of  To-day  Compared  With  the  Wealth  of  France  Under  the 
Bourbons — The  Dangers  of  Dust,  and  the  Eccentricities  of  Electricity — 
The  World's  Babel  of  Languages — Amusing  Anachronisms  Perpetrated 
By  Authors  and  Artists — A  Pin  Scratch  That  Helped  Nelson — With 
Other  Interesting  Items  Gathered  From  Various  Sources. 


FRENCH  MILLIONAIRES 
OF  OTHER  CENTURIES. 


GREATER      EXTRAVAGANCE     TO-DAY. 


Prior    to    the     Seventeenth     Century     No 

Frenchman      Had     an      Income     That 

Touched   the   Seven-Figure    Mark. 


TALES  of  the  magnificent  extrava- 
gances of  France  under  the  Bour- 
bons have  led  a  wondering  later 
age  to  think  that  never  since  has  gold 
been  lavished  upon  luxury  with  so  free 
a  hand.  But  a  French  writer,  the 
Vicomte  Georges  d'Avenel,  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  comparisons,  and 
he  has  found  that  the  incomes  of  to-day 
are  relatively  much  larger  than  they 
were  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  New  York  World  has  sum- 
marized from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  M.  d'Avenel's  discoveries : 

For  purposes  of  exact  comparison  M. 
d'Avenel  estimates  all  fortunes  and  in- 
comes of  bygone  times  in  terms  of  their 
equivalent  value  to-day,  not  as  mere  nom- 
inal sums.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,   he  shows,  no  one  had  an  income 

of    $1,000,000. 

Louis  IX  in  the  exceptional  year  of  the 
crusade  of  1251  spent  $775,000.  After 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  in  1450,  Charles 
VII's  budget  was  $212,000.  In  1516  Francis 
I,  who  was  noted  for  his  taste  for  luxury, 
had  only  $259,000  for  his  person  and  his 
court. 

Napoleon  Ill's  civil  list  ^amounted  to 
$5,000,000,  but  Louis  XIV  had  less  than 
$4,000,000  for  all  expenses  of  an  extrava- 
gant court. 

Richelieu    and    Mazarin    derived    tremen- 


dous incomes  from  their  privileges,  Maza- 
rin leaving  by  will  nearly  $40,000,000  to 
the  king,  who  refused  it  and  let  it  pass 
to  Mazarin's  eight  nephews  and  nieces. 

Except  these  three  no  person  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  enjoyed  an  income 
of  $1,000,000,  and  the  revenues  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin  were  subject  in  fact  to 
charges  really  connected  with  the  state. 

The  conclusion  of  this  investigator  is 
that  the  very  rich  of  to-day  are  six  times 
as  r^ch,  or  those  of  equal  fortune  are 
twelve  times  as  many,  as  the  richest  men 
of  the  old  regime ;  and  they  are  ten  times 
as  rich,  or  twenty  times  as  many,  as  the 
rich  princes  of  the  feudal  period. 


SERIOUS  EXPLOSIONS 

ARE  CAUSED  BY  DUST. 


GRAVE  DANGER  LURKS  IN  SUGAR. 


Particles  of  Cork  Floating   in  the  Atmos- 
phere of  Linoleum  Factories  Must  Be 
Kept  from   Unprotected    Lights. 


ALMOST  every  kind  of  dust  which 
is  composed  of  inflammable  ma- 
terial will  explode  when  touched 
by  a  flame.  For  instance,  the  house- 
maid who  uses  the  contents  of  the  sugar 
bowl  to  light  the  fire  knows  that  nothing 
burns  more  easily  than  powdered  sugar. 
Proprietors  of  large  sweetmeat  factories 
have  learned  that  there  is  danger  from 
this  source. 

Some  years  ago  an  English  inspector  of 
mines  conducted  a  number  of  experiments 
on  the  explosive  power  of  coal  dust.  A  dis- 
used shaft  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep 
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was  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Samples  of  dust 
from  different  colHeries  were  collected  for 
the  purpose.  When  two  hundredweight  of 
dust  was  emptied  down  a  shaft  and  a  charge 
of  gunpowder  fired,  the  result  was  startling. 

Huge  tongues  of  fiame,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  shot  up  from  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  enormous  columns  of  smoke  rose 
high  in  the  air,  forming  a  great  black  pall 
over  the  scene  of  the  explosion. 

Coal  is  the  carbonized  remains  of  tree 
mosses.  Oddly  enough,  these  mosses  were 
the  big  forefathers  of  the  moss  we  know  as 
lycopodium,  which  in  a  powdered  state  is 
used  to  produce  flash  signals.  This  will 
help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  intensely  in- 
flammable nature  of  coal  dust. 

In  the  manufacture  of  linoleum  no  un- 
protected lights  are  allowed  in  the  mixing 
department.  This  is  on  account  of  the  great 
danger  of  exploding  the  cork  dust  floating 
in  the  air.  An  additional  danger  in  linoleum 
making  is  that  the  mixture  of  cement  and 
cork  dust  has  the  unpleasant  property  of 
spontaneously  igniting  if  left  in  a  warm 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  to  mix 
the  material  a  sackful  at  a  time  in  order  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  an  explosion. 


SOME  ECCENTRICITIES 

OF  LIGHTNING  BOLTS. 


TARGETS   OF    HEAVEN'S   ARTILLERY. 


Belief    That    the     Electric     Fluid     Never 

Strikes  Twice  in  the  Same  Place  Is 

Shown  to  Be  Wrong. 


AMONG  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
students  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Guelph,  Ontario,  is  that 
of  gathering  statistics  concerning  loss 
and  damage  from  lightning  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  results  thus  obtained  seem 
to  show  the  value  of  lightning-rods,  if 
properly  adjusted,  and  the  desirability 
of  having  trees  standing  near  buildings. 
Summarizing  the  last  annual  report 
from  the  college,  the  Free  Press,  of 
London,  Ontario,  gives  out  the  follow- 
ing novel  facts: 

As  to  the  question  does  lightning  strike 
twice  in  the  same  place,  the  report  says  that 
there  may  be  warrant  for  the  idea  in  the 
fact  that  where  lightning  ever  strikes  there 
is  very  little  left  to  be  struck  a  second  time ; 
but  where  a  barn  has  once  been  struck  and 
another  barn  has  been  erected  on  the  same 


site,  that  second  barn  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
struck  as  the  first,  and,  in  some  instances, 
more  likely. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  college 
show  that  in  the  five  years  since  1901  ninety- 
four  trees  were  struck  by  lightning,  as 
follows:  Elm,  28;  pine,  17;  oak,  9;  bass- 
wood,  7;  maple,  7;  ash,  4;  poplar,  4;  cedar, 
3;  apple,  3;  hemlock,  2;  willow,  2;  spruce, 
beech,  chestnut,  balsam,  hickory,  butternut, 
and  fir,  i  each. 

The  number  of  cattle  killed  in  the  same 
period  was  114;  sheep,  64;  horses,  46;  pigs, 
4.     Total,  228. 

Barns  struck,  179;  other  buildings,  66. 


LIVING  LANGUAGES 

ARE  STILL  A  BABEL. 


MODERN  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES. 


Linguists  Attempt  an    Impossible  Task   if 

They  Try  to  Master  the  Hundreds  of 

Languages  Still  Spoken. 


LANGUAGE  is,  of  course,  a  wonder- 
ful telegraph  system  between 
minds;  but  what  a  multiplicity  of 
codes !  The  living  languages  to-day 
number  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  to  say 
nothing  of  five  thousand  dialects.  This 
is  a  Babel  indeed. 

Europe  has  eighty-nine  languages; 
Asia,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three; 
Africa,  one  hundred  and  fourteen; 
America,  one  hundred  and  seventeen; 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  have  four  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  linguist  the 
world  has  ever  known  was  Giuseppe  Caspar 
Mezzofanti,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1774,  created  cardinal  in  1838,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1849.  The  list  of  languages  and 
dialects  which  he  acquired  reached  the 
astounding  total  of  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
system  was  pursued  by  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti in  the  study  of  languages,  but  little 
light  is  now  obtainable  on  this  subject. 

The  most  famous  linguists  of  antiquity 
were  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  languages  of  the  twenty-five  nations 
over  which  his  rule  extended ;  and  Cleo- 
patra, Queen  of  Egypt,  of  whom  Plutarch 
says  that  "  she  spoke  most  languages,"  and 
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that  "there  were  but  few  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  to  whom  she  gave  audience 
through   an   interpreter." 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME 

CAUSES  MANY  ERRORS. 


PAINTERS  AND  WRITERS  MIX  DATES. 


Artists   Have   Portrayed   Abraham   Threat- 
ening  Isaac  with  a  Blunderbuss,  and 
Romans   Smoking    Pipes. 


WHETHER  it  be  due  to  ignorance 
or  careless  impatience,  it  is  true 
that  many  of  the  greatest  wri- 
ters and  painters  have  been  guilty  of 
the  most  surprising  anachronisms.  Thus 
Shakespeare  introduces  cannon  into  the 
play  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  in  "  Julius 
Caesar "  reference  is  made  to  the  stri- 
king of  the  clock,  though  striking  clocks 
were  not  invented  until  fourteen  hundred 
years  after  Caesar's  death.  Schiller,  in 
his  "  Piccolomini,"  refers  to  lightning- 
conductors — at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  they  were  invented. 
Instances  might  be  added  almost  in- 
definitely. 

The  anachronisms  of  painters  are 
more  noticeable,  as  a  rule,  than  those 
of  writers.  In  "  The  Fancies  of  Fact  " 
is  the  following  compilation  of  blunders 
by  artists : 

Tintoretto,  in  a  picture  of  the  Children 
of  Israel  gathering  manna,  has  taken  the 
precaution  to  arm  them  with  the  modern 
invention  of  guns.  Cigoli  painted  the  aged 
Simeon  at  the  circumcision  of  the  Infant 
Saviour;  and,  as  aged  men  in  these  days 
wear  spectacles,  the  artist  has  shown  his 
sagacity  by  placing  them  on  Simeon's  nose. 

In  a  picture  by  Verrio  of  Christ  healing 
the  sick,  the  lookers-on  are  represented  as 
standing  with  periwigs  on  their  heads.  To 
match,  or  rather  to  exceed,  this  ludicrous 
representation,  Diirer  has  painted  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  by  an  angel  in  a  dress  fashionably 
trimmed  with  flounces. 

The  same  painter,  in  his  scene  of  Peter 
denying  Christ,  represents  a  Roman  soldier 
very  comfortably  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

A  Dutch  painter,  in  a  picture  of  the  Wise 
Men  worshiping  the  Holy  Child,  has  drawn 
one  of  them  in  a  large  white  surplice,  and 
in  boots  and  spurs,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of 


presenting  to  the  child  a  model  of  a  Dutch 
man-of-war. 

In  a  Dutch  picture  of  Abraham  offering 
up  his  son,  instead  of  the  patriarch's 
"  stretching  forth  his  hand  and  taking  the 
knife,"  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  he  is 
represented  as  using  a  more  effectual  and 
modern  instrument ;  he  is  holding  to  Isaac's 
head   a   blunderbuss. 

A  French  artist  has  drawn,  with  true 
French  taste,  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the 
table  ornamented  with  tumblers  filled  with 
cigar-lighters ;  and,  as  if  to  crown  the  list 
of  these  absurd  and  ludicrous  anachronisms, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  has  been  drawn  with 
Adam  and  Eve  in  all  their  primeval  sim- 
plicity and  virtue,  while  near  them,  in  full 
costume,  is  seen  a  hunter  with  a  gun,  shoot- 
ing ducks. 

Another  famous  mixture  of  periods  oc- 
curs in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Fra  Angelico.  In  the  foreground  are  a 
Dominican  monk,  a  bishop  with  a  crozier, 
a  mitered  abbot,  and  a  man  holding  up  a 
crucifix. 


A  PIN  SCRATCH  LED 

TO  NELSON'S  VICTORY. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE   FRENCH    FLEET. 


The    Noting  of  the    Distress  of  a    French 

Maid  by  Sir  John  Acton  Had  a 

Strange   Result. 


THE  good  points  of  pins  have  been 
generally  appreciated,  but  never 
did  a  pin  point  to  a  greater  result 
than  the  one  that  made  possible  Nel- 
son's great  victory  of  the  Nile  on  Au- 
gust 1  and  2,  1798. 

It  w^as  at  this  fight  that  Nelson,  w^ith 
his  usual  intrepidity,  forced  a  passage 
with  half  of  his  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels 
between  a  small  island,  near  Aboukir 
in  Egypt,  and  the  French  line  of  battle, 
while  the  other  half  attacked  the  enemy 
in  front,  completely  defeating  the  French 
fleet  and  capturing  or  sinking  thirteen 
of  its  seventeen  ships. 

The  part  that  the  pin  played  in  the 
story  came  about  in  this  way : 

Sir  John  Acton,  then  commander-in-chief 
of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Naples,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  wife's  dressing-room  at 
the  moment  she  was   preparing   for  dinner. 

Lady  Acton's  French  maid  was  also  in 
the  room,  and  was  so  startled  at  receiving 
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a  letter  from  her  brother,  a  sailor  in  the 
French  navy,  whom  she  had  believed  to  be 
dead,  that  she  ran  a  pin  into  her  mistress's 
flesh. 

Apologizing  for  her  carelessness,  the  maid 
stated  the  cause  of  her  surprise.  With  care- 
fully suppressed  eagerness  Sir  John  Acton 
offered  to  read  the  letter  while  the  maid 
continued  her  duties.  The  maid  gladly 
consented. 

Having  read  the  letter,  the  commander- 
in-chief  left  the  house  in  search  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  had  in  vain  been  seeking  the 
French  fleet.  He  found  him  and  imparted 
to  him  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It  gave 
all  the  information  the  admiral  had  so  long 
endeavored   to  obtain. 

Setting  sail  immediately,  Nelson  came  up 
with  the  French,  and  the  victory  of  the  Nile 
was  the  result. 


HOW  COLUMBUS  WAS 

MISLED  BY  PARROTS. 


MISSED     DISCOVERY    OF     MAINLAND. 


The   Fate  of  the   Most   Important   Explor- 
ing  Expedition   in   History  Was  De- 
cided  by  a   Flight  of   Birds. 


A    FLIGHT  of  birds,   coupled   with 
a     sailor's     superstition,     robbed 
Columbus   of   the   honor   of   dis- 
covering the  continent. 

When  the  great  Italian  navigator 
sailed  westward  over  the  unknown  At- 
lantic, he  expected  to  reach  Zipangu 
(Japan).  After  several  days'  sail  from 
Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  he 
became  uneasy  at  not  discovering  Zi- 
pangu, which,  according  to  his  reckon- 
ings, should  have  been  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  nautical  miles  more  to  the  east. 

After  a  long  discussion  he  yielded  to  the 
opinion  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pinta,  and  steered  to  the 
southwest. 

Pinzon  was  guided  in  his  opinion  solely 
by  a  flight  of  parrots,  which  took  wing  in 
that  direction.  It  was  good  luck  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  a  flock  of  birds  when 
engaged  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery — a 
widespread  superstition  among  Spanish  sea- 
men of  that  day — and  this  change  in  the 
great  navigator's  course  curiously  exem- 
plifies the  influence  of  small  and  apparently 
trivial  events  in  the  world's  history. 

If    Columbus    had   held    to    his    course    he 


would  have  entered  the  Gulf  Stream,  have 
reached  Florida,  and  then  probably  have 
been  carried  to  Cape  Hatteras  and  Virginia. 


MORE  NUTRITION  IN 
GRASS  THAN  POTATOES. 


VALUES    OF    STOCK-RAISING     FOODS. 


One    Hundred    Pounds   of   Hay    Produce   a 

Better  Effect  Than  Six  Times  That 

Weight   of   Beets. 


THE  relative  values  of  different  foods 
in  stock-raising  are  shown  by  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  given 
number  of  pounds  of  the  various  articles 
named  produces  the  same  effect  as  one 
hundred  pounds  of  hay : 

Beets,   white    669   pounds 

Turnips    469  " 

Rye    Straw    429  " 

Clover,   red,   uncured    yj^  " 

Clover,    red,    dry    ; . .  88 

Potatoes    350  " 

Oat    Straw    317  " 

Alfalfa    89 

Buckwheat    78.5  " 

Corn    62.5  " 

Oats     59  " 

Barley    58 

Rye    53.5  " 

Wheat    44.5  " 

Oilcake,   linseed    43  " 

Hay,  it  will  be  seen,  is  rated  as  being 
more  nutritious  than  potatoes  or  beets. 


GREAT  FORCE  USED 

TO  WRITE  LETTERS. 


ENERGY     SPENT     IN     LITTLE     WAYS. 


Every     Time     the     Typewriter     Key      Is 

Pressed,  Several  Ounces  of  Manual 

Power   Are    Used. 


IF  a  man  realized  at  the  end  of  the 
day  how  much  energy  he  had  ex- 
pended in  normal  and  almost  un- 
conscious physical  activities,  he  would 
be  thankful  for  the  chance  to  sleep. 
The  writer  who  pushes  his  pen  over  the 
paper  for  several  hours  at  a  stretch 
would    doubtless    think    he    had    worked 
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hard  if  he  had  excavated  a  well  in  the 
same  time ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  sum 
of  the  energy  he  uses  daily  in  writing 
would  be  enough  easily  to  dig  a  well. 
The  following  figures  are  quoted  from 
A  nsivers : 

Our  daily  expenditure  of  force  is  simply 
enormous,  but  i;:  seldom  strikes  us  that 
we  keep  on  expending  force  without  notic- 
ing it.  The  stoker  of  a  locomotive,  when 
on  duty,  is  said  to  shovel  coal  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  ton  an  hour.  Presuming  that 
he  works  at  this  rate  forty  hours  per 
week,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year  he  lifts  over  two  thousand 
tons  of  coal. 

Typewriting  is  not  hard  work,  yet  let  us 
see  how  much  energy  it  takes  to  write 
forty  letters  on  a  machine.  Every  time  a 
key  is  pressed  to  print  a  letter  a  few  ounces 
of  force  is  used,  and  every  time  the  carriage 
is  returned  to  begin  a  new  line  between 
one  and  four  pounds  of  force  is  requisi- 
tioned. Forty  letters,  averaging  twenty- 
six  lines  each,  would  mean  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  force  expended.  Per- 
haps   this    never    occurred    to    you    before. 


TRIALS  OF  AN  EDITOR 

IN  OLD  CALIFORNIA. 


SPANISH     TYPE     HAS     ITS    FAILINGS. 


Publishers  of  the  State's  First  Newspaper 
Found    It   Difficult  to    Express  Them- 
selves  Typographically. 


MAKESHIFTS  of  pioneer  journal- 
ism have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
many  a  great  mind.  Writing  for 
the  Bookman,  J.  M.  Scanland  tells  the 
story  of  early  California  newspapers. 
The  first  paper,  the  Californian,  was 
published  at  Monterey  by  Robert 
Semple,  a  Kentuckian,  who  acted  as 
editor,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  a 
navy  chaplain,  who  was  then  stationed 
at  Monterey,  as  typesetter  and  pressman. 
These  two  men  brought  out  their  first 
issue  on  August  15,  1846.  Semple 
went  to  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena  (now 
called  San  Francisco)  a  short  time  later, 
and  during  his  absence  Colton  printed 
the  following  paragraph : 

Our    Alphabet. — Our    type    is    a    Spanish 
font  picked  up  here   in  a  cloister,  and  has 


no  vv's  [w]  in  it,  as  there  is  none  in  the 
Spanish  alphabet.  I  have  sent  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  for  this  letter;  in  the 
mean  time  we  must  use  two  v's.  Our 
paper  at  present  is  that  used  for  wrapping 
cigars ;  in  due  time  we  will  have  something 
better.  Our  object  is  to  establish  a  press 
in  California,  and  this  we  shall  in  all  prob- 
ability be  able  to  accomplish.  The  absence 
of  my  partner  for  the  last  three  months  and 
my  duties  as  alcalde  here  have  deprived  our 
little  paper  of  some  of  those  attentions 
which  I  hope  it  will  hereafter  receive. 

Walter   Colton. 


ODDEST  JAIL  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


IT    IS    CUT    FROM    THE    SOLID    ROCK. 


Eternal  Cliffs  Form  the  Safe  Walls  That 

Confine    Convicts    at    Clifton,    County 

Seat  of  Graham  County,  Arizona. 


TROGLODYTES  of  history  have 
lived  in  their  caves  from  choice. 
At  Clifton,  Graham  County, 
Arizona,  are  a  number  of  unwilling  tro- 
glodytes who  are  kept  within  their  rocky 
home  by  officers  of  the  law.  Clifton  is 
one  of  the  centers  of  copper  mining  in 
Arizona.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  queer  jail  has  its  ad- 
vantages, for  the  temperature  of  that 
part  of  Arizona  frequently  rises  in  sum- 
mer as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  in  the  shade. 

It  comprises  four  large  apartments,  hewn 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  of  solid  quartz  rock. 
The  entrance  to  the  jail  is  through  a  box- 
like vestibule,  built  of  heavy  masonry,  and 
having  three  sets  of  gates  of  steel  bars. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  rocky  walls,  holes 
have  been  blasted  for  windows,  and  in  these 
apertures  a  series  of  massive  bars  of  steel 
have  been   fitted   firmly   in  the  rock. 

The  floor  of  the  rock-bound  jail  is  of 
cement,  and  the  prisoners  are  confined 
wholly  in  the  larger  apartments.  In  some 
places  the  wall  of  quartz  about  the  jail 
is  fifteen  feet  thick. 

Some  of  the  most  desperate  criminals 
on  the  southwest  border  have  been  confined 
in  the  Clifton  jail,  and  so  solid  and  heavy 
are  the  barriers  to  escape  that  no  one  there 
has  ever  attempted  a  break  of  freedom. 
The  notorious  "  Black  Jack "  was  there  for 
months. 


FROM  THE  LIPS  OF  ANANIAS. 


Some  Interesting  Results  Attained  by  Narrators  Who  Talked   or  Wrote  While  Seated 

Between  Fancy  and  Fact  and  Who  Might  Have  Been  More  Happy 

"  Were  T'other  Dear  Charmer  Away." 


THE  MEETING  OF  EXTREMES. 

IN  a  hunter's  camp  different  men  began 
to  unfold  their  yarns.  Among  others 
a  Kentuckian  said  he  once  shot  a  buck  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bullet,  after  hitting  the 
right  ear,  passed  through  the  heel  of  the 
right  hind  foot.  Jeering  and  laughter 
greeted   the   story. 

"  Brown,"  called  the  Kentuckian  to  his 
companion,  "  tell  these  fellows  if  what  I 
say  is  not  as  true  as  gospel!" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  saw 
it  myself.  You  see,  gentlemen,  when  he 
pulled  the  trigger  of  his  riile,  the  buck  was 
just  scratching  his  head   with  his  hoof." 

Then   he   whispered  to  his  friend: 

"  That  was  a  narrow  escape.  Another 
time  don't  lie  so  far  apart." — New  York 
Times. 


A  DAKOTA  CYCLONE. 

A  SOUTHEAST  wind  hurled  tumble 
weeds  and  Russian  thistle  through 
the  air  at  a  twenty-nine-mile  gait,  and  the 
gait  went  too.  Many  stoves  were  drawn 
out  of  the  chimneys;  the  strong  wind  blew 
in  at  the  neck  of  a  bottle  and  blew  the 
bottom  out.  Nebraska  wagon  tracks 
passed  over  the  town   by  the  thousands. 

The  strain  on  the  wire  fences  was  so 
great  that  staples  were  drawn  out  of  the 
north  side  of  the  posts.  A  kerosene  bar- 
rel standing  in  front  of  a  grocery  store 
was  sucked  out  of  the  bunghole  and  turned 
inside  out,  like  a  lady's  slipper.  The  dirt 
blew  from  a  post-hole  in  the  hillside  and 
left  the  hole  sticking  out  of  the  ground 
about  two  feet  with  no  dirt  around  it. — 
Estelline  (South  Dakota)  Bell. 


NATURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

SENATOR  BUTT,  of  the  Arkansas  Sen- 
ate, had  just  finished  one  of  his  droll 
stories  about  feeding  morphine  to  a 
pointer  pup  and  watching  him  as  he  in- 
dulged in  the  ensuing  pipe-dream  occa- 
sioned by  the  opium,  when  Representa- 
tive De  Rossit,  known  as  one  of  the  most 
veracious  men  in  the  State,  said: 


■"  Senator,  your  dog  reminds  me  of  my 
hen.  Needing  quinine  one  day,  as  we  of- 
ten do  in  the  bottom,  I  mixed  up  an  ounce 
of  the  drug  with  molasses  and  rolled  it 
out  into  pills.  Leaving  the  stuff  to  dry  on 
the  front  porch,  I  went  into  the  house. 

"  Returning,  I  saw  the  last  of  my  pills 
swallowed  by  my  hen. 

"  Of  course  I  thought  her  silly  head 
would  burst  wide  open.  She  simply  com- 
menced cackling,  and  has  been  laying  two 
eggs  per  day  ever  since.  And  do  you 
know,  senator,  those  eggs  are  the  best 
chill  tonic  on  the  market.  One  of  them 
taken  internally  will  knock  the  spots  from 
any  case  of  malaria  in  the  State,  and  shak- 
ing ague  can't  stand  before  'em  an  hour 
after  they  are  eaten.  I  keep  that  hen 
dosed;  I  do,  and " — Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal. 


A  DISJOINTED  NARRATIVE. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  joint  snake,  and  pro- 
pose to  give  my  experience  with  it.  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  "  joint,"  or, 
as  we  call  it  here,  the  "  hook-and-eye," 
snake  since  I  was  a  boy. 

It  is  a  snake  of  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
and  grows  to  be  about  three  feet  long,  but 
at  any  stage  of  its  growth  it  can  be  un- 
jointed  or  unhooked.  It  is  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  hook-and-eye  arrangement, 
exactly  like  those  used  on  ladies'  dresses. 

On  one  occasion  while  out  taking  a 
walk  I  saw  a  joint  snake  crawling  slowly 
along  the  top  of  an  old  stone  wall;  taking 
my  cane,  I  gave  it  a  smart  jerk  about  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  it  immediately  un- 
hooked into  sixteen  pieces,  each  about  two 
inches  long. 

Taking  the  head  part  and  putting  it  in 
my  hat  for  safe  keeping,  I  gathered  up 
the  joints,  and  laying  them  along  in  a 
row  in  just  the  reverse  order  in  which 
they  came  apart,  with  all  the  eyes  in  con- 
tact, and  also  the  hooks,  I  took  the  head 
part  out  of  my  hat,  and  laid  it  alongside 
of  the  middle  of  the  row  of  joints. 

It  immediately  began  to  move  along  the 
line,    and    without    a    moment's    hesitation 
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backed  up  to  the  first  joint,  when  a  little 
snap  was  heard  and  the  first  joint  was 
hooked  on.  It  repeated  the  process,  and 
in  the  course  of  sixty-five  seconds  by  the 
watch  it  was  again  a  complete  snake. 

Again  catching  it  I  took  out  the  ninth 
joint  and  also  the  fourteenth,  and  changed 
places  with  them,  putting  the  ninth  in 
place  of  the  fourteenth  and  then  let  the 
snake  go  on. 

He  gave  one  or  two  wriggles,  but  find- 
ing there  was  something  wrong  com- 
menced examining  its  joints  from  his 
head  down,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
ninth  took  it  out  and  laid  it  on  one  side, 
then  crawling  along  the  rest  of  his  joints 
until  he  came  to  where  the  fourteenth 
ought  to  be,  but  where  I  had  put  the  ninth, 
took  that  out  and  hooked  it  on  to  the 
eighth  and  then  put  the  fourteenth  back  in 
its  place,  all  of  which  was  done  in  an  in- 
credibly   small    space    of   time. 

Again  I  separated  him,  mixing  the 
joints  up  promiscuously  and  hooking 
them  together,  having  some  difficulty  in 
hooking  the  tail  joint  on  to  the  head  part, 
as  the  hook  and  eye  did  not  get  very  well. 

Letting  the  snake  loose,  in  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  seconds  he  was  again  properly 
jointed  and  I  let  him  go. — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 


OFF  THE  FARM. 

"WES,    sir,"    said    the    Dakota    man,    as 

I  a  crowd  of  agriculturists  seated 
themselves  around  a  little  table,  "yes,  sir; 
we  do  things  on  rather  a  sizable  scale. 
I've  seen  a  man  start  out  in  the  spring  and 
plow  a  furrow  until  fall.  Then  he  turned 
around  and  harvested  back.  We  have 
some  big  farms  up  there,  gentlemen.  A 
friend  of  mine  owned  one  on  which  he 
had  to  give  a  mortgage,  and  the  mortgage 
was  due  on  one  end  before  they  could 
get  it  recorded  on  the  other.  You  see  it 
was  laid  off  in  counties." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  astonishment, 
and  the  Dakota  man  continued: 

"  I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  who  lives 
in  my  orchard  just  before  I  left  home, 
and  it  had  been  three  weeks  getting  to 
the  dwelling  house,  although  it  had  trav- 
eled day  and  night." 

"  Distances  are  pretty  wide  up  there, 
ain't  they?"  inquired  one. 

"  Reasonably,  reasonably,"  replied  the 
Dakota  man.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
it  breaks  up  families  so.  Two  years  ago 
I  saw  a  whole  family  prostrated  with  grief. 
Women  yelling,  children  howling,  and 
dogs  barking.  One  of  my  men  had  his 
camp    truck    packed    on    seven    four-mule 


teams,  and  he  was  going  around  bidding 
everybody  good-by." 

"  Where  was  he  going? "  asked  a 
Gravesend   man. 

"  He  was  agoing  half-way  across  the 
farm  to  feed  the  pigs,"  replied  the  Da- 
kota  man. 

"  And  did  he  ever  get  back  to  his  family 
again?  " 

"  It  isn't  time  for  him  yet,"  replied  the 
Dakota  man. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  SHELUS  STRANGE  EXPLOIT. 

THE  late  Major  Merrill,  of  Lawrence, 
was  well  known  in  military  circles 
all  over  the  country.  When  the  G.  A.  R. 
encampment  was  held  in  Kansas  City, 
some  years  ago,  the  soldiers  of  the  East 
and  those  of  the  West  vied  with  each 
other  in  telling  stories  of  the  war.  After 
listening  to  some  pretty  tough  yarns.  Ma- 
jor Merrill  related  the  following,  and  car- 
ried off  the  honors: 

"  You  know,  boys,  that  I  served  through- 
out the  war  in  a  Massachusetts  light  bat- 
tery. During  the  fighting  at  Malvern  Hill 
our  ammunition  was  running  low,  and  I 
was   sent  to  the   rear  for   powder. 

"  I  had  an  open  express  wagon  and  four 
mules,  I  got  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
loose  powder  into  the  wagon  and  started 
for  the  front.  About  half-way  back  to 
my  battery  a  rebel  shell  landed  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  powder,  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  it  burned  up  a  bushel  and  a 
half  before  I  could  stamp  out  the  fire!  " — 
Boston  Herald. 


VITALITY  OF  A  DUCK. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  West  Point 
writes  as  follows: 

"  Some  time  since,  while  out  ducking  on 
Dividing  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  a  hen  duck,  known  as  the  dipper 
species,  came  within  easy  range  of  my 
gun.  I  discharged  both  barrels,  com- 
pletely covering  and  breaking  her  wing 
with  No.  4  shot. 

"  Being  determined  to  capture  the  game, 
a  friend  and  myself  secured  a  boat  and 
went  in  pursuit.  Getting  again  in  gunshot 
reach,  I  discharged  two  more  barrels, 
killing  the  duck  to  all  appearances. 

"  We  picked  her  up  and  removed  the 
feathers  and  entrails,  cut  her  head  off  and 
put  her  in  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  the  blood  off,  when,  to  our  as- 
tonishment, she  swam  away,  giving  us  an- 
other pursuit,  which  was  successful  after 
some  trouble.  I  can  prove  this." — Richmond 
Dispatch. 


JUNE,  THE  MONTH  OF  BATTLES. 

In  the  Season  of  Roses  Have  Been  Fought  Some  of  the  Most  Sanguinary  and  Decisive 
Contests  of  Modern  Times — It  Was  a  Period  Fatal  to  Charles  I  and  Napoleon. 

THOUGH  June  is  frequently  called  the  "  Month  of  Roses,"  it  might  with  just  as 
much  propriety  be  designated   the   "  Month  of    Battles."      In   it   have  been 
fought  some  of  the  most  memorable  battles  of  history.     Among  these  were 
Naseby,  Bunker  Hill,  Marengo,  and  Waterloo.     In  the  following  list  will  be  found 
the  names  of  some  of  the  more  important  engagements  that  have  been  fought  in 
this  month : 


June. 

1.  Lord  Howe  defeated  and  almost 

destroyed  the  French  fleet 1794 

The  British  frigate  Shannon  cap- 
tures the  American  frigate  Ches- 
apeake, off  Boston 1813 

McClellan  defeated  the  Confed- 
erates  at    Fair   Oaks,    Virginia..    1862 

2.  The  Reign  of  Terror  began 1793 

3.  Admiral  Blake's  decisive  defeat  of 

Van    Tromp 1653 

Lee  defeated  Grant  at  Cold  Har- 
bor        1864 

Hobson  sank  the  Merrimac  in 
Santiago    Harbor 1898 

4.  Kleber  defeated  the  Austrians  at 

Altenkirchen     1796 

5.  Pretoria  taken  by  Lord  Roberts.  .   1900 

6.  Capture  of  Memphis,  Tenn 1862 

7.  Capture  of  Mamelon  earthworks, 

at   Sebastopol,   by   the   French..   1855 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  begun  by  the 

Crusaders    1099 

10.     The   Russians  defeated   Napoleon 

at   Hfelsburg   1807 

Russia   captured   Khiva 1873 

The  Confederates  defeated  the 
Federals  at  Brice's  Cross-Roads, 

Mississippi    1864 

12.     The   British   defeat   the    Boers   at 

Diamond    Hill     1900 

14.  Final     defeat     of    Charles     I,     at 

Naseby,    by    Cromwell 1645 

Battle   of    Marengo 1800 

Napoleon's  decisive  overthrow  of 

the   Russians  at  Friedland 1807 

Napoleon's  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians at  Raab 1809 

15.  Siege  of  Saragossa  begun 1808 

16.  Napoleon's    defeat   of   Bliicher   at 

Ligny    1815 

Marshal  Ney's  indecisive  attack 
on  the  British  at  Quatre  Bras  1815 
The  Federals  under  Grant  at- 
tacked the  Confederate  lines  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  Virginia ; 
fighting  continued  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  month....   1864 

17.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 1775 


June. 

18.  Frederick  the  Great's  defeat  by  the 

Austrians   at   Kolin 1757 

War  declared  against  England  by 

the  United  States 1812 

The  battle  of  Waterloo 1815 

Battle  between  the  French  under 

Grouchy    and    the    Prussians    at 

Wavre     1815 

19.  Sinking   of   the   Alabama   by  the 

Kearsarge     1864 

21.     Encounter   between   the    Leopard 

and  the   Chesapeake 1807 

Wellington's  decisive  victory  over 
the  French  at  Vittoria,  in  Spain  1813 

23.  Clive's    great    victory   at    Plassey, 

near   Calcutta    1757 

24.  The  Austrians   defeated  the   Ital- 

ians at  Custozza 1866 

First  engagement  of  the  Santiago 

campaign,  at  Las  Guasimas....  1898 
The    Scots    under    Robert    Bruce 

defeated    the    English    at    Ban- 

nockburn     1314 

25.  Battle     of     Little     Bighorn— The 

Custer    Massacre 1876 

26.  The  Federals  under  Fitzjohn  Por- 

ter defeated  the  Confederates 
under  Longstreet  at  Mechanics- 
ville,    Virginia 1862 

27.  Peter  the  Great  defeated  Charles 

XII  at  Pultowa   1709 

George  II  defeated  the  French  at 

Dettingen 1743 

Indecisive  battle  between  the  Fed- 
erals under  McClellan  and  the 
Confederates      under      Lee      at 

Gaines    Mill,    Virginia 1862 

The  Confederates  under  Johnston 
defeated  Federals  under  Sherman 
at    Kenesaw    Mountain,    Georgia  1864 

28.  The   American    sloop   Wasp    cap- 

tured the  British  sloop  Reindeer  1814 
Capture   of   Silistria   by   the   Rus- 
sians        1829 

Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charles- 
ton,   South    Carolina 1776 

Washington  defeated  Clinton  in 
the   battle   of    Monmouth 1778 


How  They  Got  On  In  The  World. 


Brief  Biographies  of  Successful  Men  Who  Have  Passed  Through 
the  Crucible  of  Small  Beginnings  and  Won  Out. 


SUBDUED  ARMED  PUPILS. 

Young  Teacher,  Destined  to  Be  a  Famous 

Statesman,  Enforced  Discipline  in  the 

Class-Room. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE'S  early  youth 
was  spent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela,  where  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  from  his 
father,  an  extremely  cultivated  man.  A 
common-school  course  followed,  and  in 
due  time  he  entered  Washington  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  at 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

A  few  years  later  he  became  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  a  college  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  gained  the  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bors by  quelling,  unarmed,  a  serious  re- 
bellion against  his  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  opponents  were 
armed  with  guns  and  knives. 

It  was  in  Maine,  however,  as  half 
owner  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  in  Au- 
gusta, and  later  of  the  Portland  Adver- 
tiser, at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  that  he  first  entered  the  political 
field.  Possessed  of  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory for  facts,  and  having  the  minutiae  of 
local  politics  at  his  tongue's  end,  he  was 
handicapped  by  a  dislike  for  stump- 
speaking.  One  of  his  first  speeches  was 
made  under  especially  trying  circum- 
stances. 

A  celebrated  orator  billed  to  speak  on 
campaign  issues  had  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance ;  and  Blaine,  being  present, 
was  forced  by  some  of  his  Augusta 
friends  to  ascend  the  platform.  Nerv- 
ous and  entirely  unprepared,  he  began, 
however,  by  telling  a  story.  He  likened 
his  situation  to  that  of  a  farmer,  who 
had  a  horse  for  which  he  asked  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  horse-trader  offered 
him  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  animal. 

"  It's  a  devil  of  a  drop,"  said  the 
farmer;  "but  I'll  take  it." 

This  anecdote  caused  much  laughter. 


and  at  once  put  him  in  close  touch  with 
his  audience. 

From  that  time  the  "  Man  from 
Maine  "  began  to  be  heard  of.  His  po- 
litical advance  was  rapid.  The  fact  that 
he  was  not  born  a  New  Englander  was 
not  a  detriment  to  him,  for,  as  one  of 
his  contemporaries  said,  *'  There  was  a 
sort  of  Western  dash  about  him  that 
took  with  us  Down-Easters."  In  1862 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  began 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  of  pub- 
lic service  at  Washington. 


BUILT  HUDSON  TUNNEL. 

Resourceful   Engineer  Also  Completed  the 

Bore  Under  the  East  River  from 

Manhattan   to    Brooklyn. 

CHARLES  M.  JACOBS,  the  build- 
er of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River, 
is  an  Englishman,  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
His  father  wished  him  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge University,  but  the  youth  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  work,  and  he  did  so  when 
sixteen  years  old. 

He  entered  the  office  of  a  ship-build- 
ing and  engineering  firm  in  Hull,  Eng- 
land, and  there  he  became  thoroughly 
grounded  in  mechanical  work  and  draft- 
ing. He  was  an  earnest  worker,  and  he 
established  a  precedent  in  the  office  by 
getting  work  to  do  that  was  usually  as- 
signed to  the  head  men.  It  was  not  cus- 
tomary then  to  place  such  reliance  on 
young  men. 

"  Jacobs  can  do  it,"  his  employers 
were  accustomed  to  say  when  surprise 
was  expressed  at  his  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  big  operations.  "  He  knows 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  he  knows  how  to 
handle  his  men." 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  went  to 
India  as  the  firm's  representative  in  some 
big  engineering  work,  and  he  did  so  well 
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that  he  was  sent  to  China,  Australia,  and 
the  European  continent.  He  helped 
build  several  tunnels  in  London,  and  in 
1889  Austin  Corbin,  then  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
brought  him  to  this  country  to  superin- 
tend several  important  changes  that  were 
to  be  made  in  the  road. 

Jacobs  liked  this  country  so  well  and 
was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  out- 
look for  big  engineering  work  that  he 
has  remained  here,  and  has  become  a 
citizen. 

His  First  American  Success. 

He  made  his  first  notable  success  in 
the  construction  of  the  East  River  gas 
tunnel.  It  was  a  difficult  piece  of  work, 
for  instead  of  the  river-bed  of  solid 
rock  that  was  supposed  to  exist,  it  was 
found  that  the  bed  was  full  of  fissures 
through  which  flowed  the  mud  and  water 
of  the  river.  The  contractors  wished  to 
give  the  bore  up  and  try  one  fifty  feet 
deeper.  Jacobs  refused  to  do  it,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company,  after 
listening  to  his  arguments,  sided  with 
him. 

"  Can  it  be  done  at  the  present 
depth?"  he  was  asked. 

"  Give  me  the  men  and  plant,  and  I'll 
put  it  through  myself,"  he  answered. 

The  contractors  sued  the  company  and 
produced  a  score  of  experts  to  prove 
that  the  tunnel  could  not  possibly  be 
built  in  the  way  Jacobs  wanted  it  built. 

While  the  courts  were  considering  the 
question  Jacobs  kept  right  on  digging. 
He  had  to  encounter  difficulties  that 
would  have  turned  most  engineers  back. 
But  in  the  end  he  pushed  the  bore 
through,  and  the  courts,  with  this  evi- 
dence before  them,  decided  against  the 
contractors.  He  built  the  tunnel  big 
enough  for  trolley-cars  in  case  it  might 
be  wanted  for  that  purpose,  and  he  con- 
structed it  so  solidly  that  none  of  the 
silt  or  water  of  the  East  River  has  been 
able  to  filter  in. 

Another    Difficult   Task. 

In  1877  an  attempt  was  made  to  tun- 
nel the  Hudson  River,  but  the  work 
moved  along  fitfully.  In  July,  1880,  an 
accident  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
twenty  men  temporarily  put  an  end  to 
it.     Two  more  attempts  were  made,  and 


again  the  work  was  abandoned.  A  fourth 
company  revived  the  scheme,  and  made 
Jacobs  the  engineer.  The  work  was  just 
in  his  line,  for  it  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  overcome  big  obstacles  and  to 
carry  through  a  project  that  would  be  of 
big  benefit  to  humanity. 

It  was  an  appalling  task,  for  the 
course  was  through  shifting  sand,  mud, 
and  rock,  and  before  it  was  completed  it 
was  necessary  to  make  more  than  nine 
thousand  blasts.  All  these  were  in  the 
tunnel  direct,  under  the  mud  and  sand 
and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  river  water. 
Yet  the  undertaking  resulted  in  few  acci- 
dents, for  Jacobs  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  his  men,  and  he  has  established  a  rep- 
utation for  never  sending  one  where  he 
will  not  go  himself. 

In  his  early  days  of  wandering  in 
India,  China,  and  Australia  he  had 
learned  how  to  accomplish  much  by 
simple  means.  It  was  simply  learning  to 
do  what  he  called  the  obvious  thing.  But 
the  simple,  little,  obvious  thing  is  often 
the  hardest  for  most  people,  including 
engineers,  to  see. 

How    He    Met    an    Emergency. 

In  the  building  of  one  of  the  trolley 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson,  a  careless 
opening  of  the  doors  of  the  shield — the 
cylindrical  cup  pushed  along  at  the  head 
of  the  bore,  and  by  means  of  which  all 
the  digging  is  done — caused  the  flooding 
of  one  hundred  feet  of  the  tunnel.  It 
would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  to  try  to  bail 
that  mixture  of  mud  and  water  out  as 
it  would  be  to  drain  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  bay  adjacent  thereto.  Jacobs 
saved  the  situation  by  a  very  simple  ex- 
pedient. 

The  cup  defender  Reliance  had  just 
been  stripped  of  her  canvas,  and  Jacobs 
got  this  big  spread  of  sail,  sank  it  flat 
over  the  flooded  part  of  the  tunnel, 
weighted  it  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
stone,  and  thus  mended  the  bottom  of  the 
river  so  that  it  didn't  continue  to  leak  in 
mud  and  water.  It  was  so  very  simple 
that  few  people  would  have  thought 
of  it. 

He  completed  his  first  Hudson  tunnel- 
ing work  on  the  11th  of  March,  1905, 
and  all  he  said  when  the  work  w^as  done 
and  he  had  walked  through  was: 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell^  except  that 
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Henry  Hudson  was  the  first  man  who 
crossed  over  the  river  and  Jacobs  was  the 
first  man  who  crossed  under  it." 


WAS  INSULTED  BY  POE. 

Romantic    Life-Story    of    Poor    Boy    Who 

Heard  the  Voice  of  the  Muse  In 

an   Iron   Foundry. 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 
,  who  won  fame  as  a  poet,  critic, 
and  journalist,  fought  his  way 
upward  through  conditions  that  would 
have  discouraged  most  men.  His  parents 
were  miserably  poor  and  his  father  died 
while  the  boy  was  still  young.  His 
mother  was  of  a  restless,  wandering  dis- 
position, and  when  Richard  was  ten 
years  old  she  left  her  New  England 
home  and  brought  him  to  New  York. 
"  Here,"  he  says,  "  we  landed  at  or  near 
the  Battery  one  bright  Sunday  morning 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  and  wan- 
dered up  Broadway,  which  was  swarm- 
ing with  hogs." 

His  step-father's  brother-in-law  kept 
an  oyster  bar,  and  he  at  once  put  the  boy 
to  work  learning  to  open  oysters,  attend- 
ing to  customers,  and  keeping  the  place 
clean.  The  work  and  the  surroundings 
were  rough,  and  Stoddard  was  so  mani- 
festly unfitted  for  his  work  that  he  was 
finally  taken  away  from  the  bar  and  sent 
into  the  streets  to  sell  matches.  After 
a  few  months  of  this  he  was  placed  in  a 
cheap  second-hand  clothing  store,  but 
here  his  earnings  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  family,  and  though  he  was 
of  frail  physique  his  mother  apprenticed 
him  to  a  blacksmith. 

*'  I  was  put  to  work  at  once  on  the 
anvil,"  he  says,  "  and  before  the  day  was 
over  my  right  hand  was  so  blistered  that 
I  had  to  open  its  fingers  with  my  left 
hand,  and  detach  them  from  the  handle 
of  the  sledge  hammer  that  I  wielded." 

He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
was  sent  to  work  in  an  iron  foundry,  and 
he  remained  at  this  occupation  several 
years,  studying  and  writing  incessantly 
at  night.  One  poem,  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Flute,"  was  accepted  by  the  Broadivay 
Journal,  a  little  weekly  edited  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Later  the  originality  of  the 
poem  was  doubted.  Stoddard  went  to 
assure    Poe   that    it    was    original.      He 


found  him  asleep  in  an  office  chair.  On 
being  awakened  and  told  by  Stoddard 
that  the  poem  was  original,  Poe  jumped 
up  and  yelled: 

"  You  lie !  Get  out  before  I  throw 
you  out." 

Stoddard  fled,  and  the  poem  was  not 
published.  The  last  glimpse  he  ever 
had  of  Poe  was  one  cold  and  stormy 
autumn  day.  Stoddard  was  hurrying 
along  Broadway,  well  sheltered  by  an 
umbrella,  when  he  noticed  Poe,  thinly 
clad,  crouching  against  the  side  of  a 
building  in  an  attempt  to  find  refuge 
from  the  storm.  Stoddard  walked 
around  the  corner  and  paused.  He 
wanted  to  go  back  and  offer  Poe  the 
shelter  of  his  umbrella,  but  he  did  not 
dare.  The  following  summer  Poe  died 
in  Baltimore.  Afterward  Stoddard 
wrote  the  first  genuinely  fair  and  appre- 
ciative life  of  him. 


A  MIGHTY  ELECTRICIAN. 

Steinmetz  Is  Not  Yet  Forty  Years  Old  and 
Has  Taken  Out  Over  One  Hun- 
dred  Patents. 

CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ,  chief 
expert  at  the  Schenectady  Elec- 
trical Works,  was  born  in  Bres- 
lau,  Germany.  Though  he  is  only 
forty  years  old,  he  has  already  taken  out 
more  than  one  hundred  patents  for  elec- 
trical devices,  and  some  of  these  are  of 
immense  value. 

His  father  was  a  railroad  employee, 
and  on  German  railroads  the  pay  is 
small  and  the  duties  exacting.  But  the 
father  managed  to  send  his  son  to  the 
University  of  Breslau,  and  here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in 
chemical  and  mechanical  experiments  at 
home. 

At  that  time  the  German  government 
was  making  an  effort  to  stamp  out  so- 
cialism, and  laws  of  unusual  severity 
were  passed  against  those  who  advocated 
it.  Bismarck,  who  headed  the  anti-so- 
cialist movement,  saw  to  it  that  the  laws 
were  vigorously  enforced.  The  natural 
result  was  a  reaction  against  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  and  the  universities 
became  permeated  with  socialism. 

Steinmetz,   then   a   boy   of   seventeen, 
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was  drawn  into  the  work  of  socialistic 
agitation,  and  he  became  the  editor  of  a 
paper  during  a  period  when  the  real  ed- 
itor was  in  prison  for  lese  majeste. 

The  paper  was  finally  suppressed,  and 
Steinmetz's  connection  with  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  university  authorities. 
Then  he  received  information  that  a 
warrant  was  out  for  his  arrest  and  he 
fled  to  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Here  he 
supported  himself  by  tutoring,  and  by 
writing  for  electrical  magazines  and  for 
a  daily  paper. 

The  articles  for  the  daily  paper  paid 
him  two  dollars  a  week.  His  income  was 
pitifully  small,  but  he  managed  to  save 
a  few  dollars,  and,  meeting  with  a  young 
American  from  San  Francisco,  he  de- 
cided to  relinquish  his  ambition  to  be- 
come a  professor  of  mathematics  in  some 
German  university.  He  then  emigrated 
to  America. 

Lands    as    a    Poor    Immigrant. 

Steinmetz  and  his  American  friend 
landed  in  New  York  with  just  twenty 
dollars  between  them.  They  hired  a 
small  room  in  Brooklyn,  where  they 
started  housekeeping  together.  Stein- 
metz had  acquired  this  knack  during  his 
Zurich  days,  and  through  his  first  year  in 
America  he  lived  with  his  friend  in  one 
room,  doing  their  cooking  and  washing 
on  a  gas-stove,  and  at  the  same  time 
conducting  electrical  and  chemical  ex- 
periments. 

Steinmetz  had  with  him  when  he  ar- 
rived in  this  country  a  couple  of  letters 
of  introduction,  one  to  a  man  who  manu- 
factured electrical  and  chemical  supplies 
on  a  small  scale.  This  letter  was  the 
first  presented,  but  on  visiting  the  place 
Steinmetz  was  unable  to  see  the  manu- 
facturer. He  was,  however,  told  to  call 
again.  He  called  again,  and  was  once 
more  put  off  with  a  polite  invitation  to 
return.  After  two  more  calls  Steinmetz 
realized  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  vis- 
itor. He  thought  it  over  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  laughed  and,  turning  to  the 
clerk,  said : 

"Oh,  well,  all  right.  He'll  have  to 
call  on  me,  now,  if  he  wants  me — and  I 
think  he  will." 

Eventually  the  manufacturer  did  want 
Steinmetz,  but  never  got  him,  for  Stein- 
metz took  the  second  letter  of  introduc- 


tion to  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  head  of  the 
Eickemeyer  Elevator  Company,  of  Yon- 
kers.  Eickemeyer  sized  the  young  man 
up,  and  at  once  put  him  to  work  as  a 
draftsman,  at  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

It  was  while  in  Yonkers  that  Steinmetz 
drew  attention  to  his  ability  by  a  series 
of  articles  in  an  American  electrical 
magazine  on  alternating  currents.  This 
was  followed  by.  the  first  of  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  Steinmetz's  substantial 
fortune. 

From  the  first  Steinmetz  had  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  America  and  everything 
American,  and  the  views  for  which  he 
was  forced  to  fly  from  Europe  were  so 
modified  that  they  agreed  with  the  new 
conditions  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Speaking  of  them,  he  said : 

"  In  this  country  they  would  be  the- 
ories without  any  chance  of  practical  ap- 
plication, and  there  is  no  use  in  a  theory 
merely  for  theory's  sake." 

When  the  Eickemeyer  concern  was 
taken  over  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany Steinmetz  went  with  it  and  was 
hailed  as  its  greatest  asset.  He  was  first 
sent  to  the  Thomson-Houston  Company 
— the  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  branch  of 
the  General  Electric — and  there  he 
worked  out  the  first  successful  plan  for 
transmitting  power  and  light,  on  a  large 
scale,  over  long  distances,  and  for  con- 
trolling  currents. 

Incidentally  he  made  several  impor- 
tant discoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
arc  and  incandescent  lights  and  in  elec- 
tric motors. 

A   Mathematical  Wonder. 

In  addition  to  being  a  thorough  elec- 
trician, Steinmetz  is  a  mathematical  won- 
der, and  there  are  few  tricks  of  the  light- 
ning calculator  that  he  cannot  duplicate 
and  go  one  better.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  doubtless  he  would  have 
done  so  had  he  remained  in  Germany. 
The  salary  and  fees  of  the  professorship 
would  have  given  him  at  best  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  work  in 
this  country  pays  him  a  big  salary,  and 
this  is  supplemented  by  a  large  income 
from  patents. 

Personally  he  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar   men    in    the    business.      "  The    pro- 
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fessor,"  as  he  is  generally  known,  has 
been  generous  in  offering  assistance  to 
young  electricians,  and  he  has  patiently 
spent  his  time  in  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  ideas.  He  has  shown  the 
same  skill  in  bringing  the  best  out  of 
men  that  he  has  used  to  such  effect  in 
handling  machinery. 


THE  FIRST  ROTHSCHILD. 

Founder  of  the   House  of  Rothschild   Had 
Vainly  Attempted  to  Reconcile  Him- 
self to  Being  a  Rabbi. 

MAYER  AMSCHEL  BAUER. 
founder  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child, was  born  in  the  Ghetto  of 
Frankfort,  Germany.  This  section  was 
set  off  for  the  Jews  with  barriers,  and  at 
night  these  barriers  were  closed  and  no 
one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  street. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  was  the  dream  of  his 
life  to  make  the  son  a  rabbi.  So  he  sent 
him  to  study  with  the  rabbis  learned  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  The  studies  con- 
tinued a  few  weeks,  and  then  young 
Bauer  rebelled.  He  would  go  no  more. 
His  father  entreated  and  threatened.  It 
was  useless,  for  the  boy  took  the  few 
gulden  he  possessed  and  set  up  as  a 
money-lender. 

There,  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  squalid 
Judengasse,  or  street  of  the  Jews,  be- 
gan the  power  of  the  richest  and  most 
famous  banking  family  in  the  world. 

The  business  under  the  sign  with  the 
red  shield  prospered  so  that  the  owner 
dropped  his  own  name  and  adopted  that 
of  his  emblem,  Rothschild.  Around  him 
there  were  men  equally  prosperous. 
Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild  was  not  only 
a  lender  and  changer  of  money,  but  he 
was  also  a  student  of  coins.  The  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  was  also  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  numismatics,  so 
when  he  heard  of  the  collector  in  the 
Judengasse  he  made  his  acquaintance. 
This  acquaintance  enabled  Rothschild 
to  step  out  from  among  his  fellows  and 
begin  operations  on  a  larger  and  differ- 
ent scale.  He  became  a  negotiator  of 
national  loans,  and  his  success  brought 
him  into  prominence  with  the  nations 
fighting  against   Napoleon. 

Napoleon   invaded    Hesse-Cassel,    and 


the  Landgrave  fled,  after  entrusting 
Rothschild  with  his  money  and  treas- 
ures. At  the  risk  of  being  shot  Roths- 
child buried  the  treasure  in  his  own 
garden,  and  it  remained  there  until 
Napoleon  swept  on  and  the  Landgrave 
returned  to  his  home.  Then  Rothschild 
restored  the  property,  adding  five  per 
cent  interest  on  the  money. 

The  first  Rothschild  remained  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  the  old  house  in  the 
narrow  Ghetto.  Even  when  he  had 
monarchs  in  his  grip,  when  he  was  par- 
celing out  Europe  for  the  financial  op- 
erations of  his  sons,  he  continued  there, 
and,  when  he  died,  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  all  the  Rothschilds,  remained  there, 
and  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  old  woman  was  approaching 
her  ninetieth  year,  it  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  Frankfort  to  see  her  carriage, 
resplendent  in  crimson  velvet  and  deco- 
rated with  monograms,  drive  through 
the  street  and  stop  before  the  dilapi- 
dated house  that  was  her  home. 


GOT  SIXTY  CENTS  A  DAY. 

The    Head    of   the    American    Locomotive 
Works  Began  His  Career  as  a  Ma- 
chinist's   Apprentice. 

ALBERT  J.  PITKIN,  president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Works, 
began  his  business  life  as  a  ma- 
chinist's apprentice  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. His  wages  were  sixty  cents  a 
day,  and  the  little  shop  in  which  he  was 
employed  turned  out  one  small  stationary 
engine  each  week.  He  is  now  the  head 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
which  manufactures  three  thousand  lo- 
comotives a  year,  or  ten  for  each  working 
day,  and  is  capitalized  at  fifty  million 
dollars.  Seven  men  were  employed  in 
the  shop  where  he  learned  his  trade.  He 
has  now  control  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Pitkin's  father  was  in  poor  circum- 
stances, and  at  twelve  years  of  age  the 
boy  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather 
at  Granville,  Ohio.  The  grandfather 
was  a  cabinet-maker  and  wood-turner, 
and  before  long  he  had  taught  his  grand- 
son many  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade  and 
had  developed  in  the  youth  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  what  ma- 
chinery could  be  made  to  do. 
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"  There  is  no  use  using  hand  tools  if 
you  can  make  a  machine  do  the  work," 
said  the  boy. 

Then,  from  an  old  spinning-wheel 
which  he  found  in  the  attic  of  the  house, 
he  made  a  machine  that  sawed  wood  and 
saved  labor  in  the  cabinet-shop.  He  also 
constructed  other  machines  out  of  wood, 
and  the  cleverness  with  which  they  were 
fashioned  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  little  shop  enabled  him  and  his 
grandfather  to  turn  out  an  increased 
amount  of  work. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  it  became 
necessary  for  young  Pitkin  to  choose 
some  trade,  and  he  selected  that  of  ma- 
chinist. He  was  regularly  indentured 
for  three  years,  and  received  sixty  cents 
a  day  for  the  first  year,  ninety  cents  a 
day  for  the  second,  and  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  third. 
His  father  was  disabled  by  ill  health 
during  this  period,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  son's  meager  earnings  went  to  help 
support  the  family. 

Economy   and    Hard    Study. 

All  this  time  he  was  forced  to  live  on 
a  few  cents  a  day,  and  the  only  money 
he  spent  besides  the  cost  of  his  board  and 
clothing  was  what  went  for  books  on 
mechanics  and  material  for  mechanical 
drawing.  When  his  apprenticeship  was 
finished  he  was  not  only  a  thorough  ma- 
chinist, but  he  was  also  a  mechanical 
draftsman. 

His  next  position  was  in  the  locomo- 
tive repair-shops  of  the  Cleveland, 
Akron  and  Columbus  Railroad.  The 
year  he  spent  here  was  one  of  hard  work 
and  hard  study,  for  he  continued  his 
drawing  more  assiduously  than  before. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  obtained  a 
place  in  the  drawing  department  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  having  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  stiff  examination 
given  there  without  one  bit  of  outside 
assistance. 

He  spent  five  years  with  the  Baldwin 
company,  worked  up  from  the  lowest  po- 
sition in  the  drawing  department  to  the 
highest,  and  during  that  five  years  he  in- 
troduced nearly  one  hundred  improve- 
ments in  locomotive  construction. 

The  training  he  had  received  in  a 
small  machine-shop  was  repaying  him 
with   interest,   and  his   determination  to 


make  machines  do  as  much  work  as  pos- 
sible was  bearing  fruit.  Wherever  he 
could,  he  introduced  automatic  machines. 

He  was  only  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
chief  draftsman  in  the  Rhode  Island  Lo- 
comotive Works. 

"  Rather  a  responsible  position  for  a 
young  man,"  one  of  his  friends  sug- 
gested dubiously. 

"  Not  if  the  young  man  knows  his 
business,"  replied  Pitkin.  "  And  I  think 
I  do.  I've  thought  of  nothing  else  for 
the  last  nine  years." 

Became   Superintendent. 

After  two  years  in  Providence,  he 
went  to  the  Schenectady  Locomotive 
Works,  and  in  two  years  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  shops.  Here  he  was 
free  to  put  into  operation  many  of  the 
ideas  he  could  not  use  before,  while  he 
was  working  in  subordinate  positions, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the 
Schenectady  company  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  country. 

When  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany was  organized,  Pitkin  was  made 
vice-president,  for  it  was  recognized  that 
he  was  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  man  in  the  business.  There 
was  not  a  department  with  which  he  was 
not  acquainted,  nor  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion in  the  shops  that  he  could  not  per- 
form. 

Two  years  ago  Samuel  R.  Callaway, 
president  of  the  company,  died,  and  Pit- 
kin was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  took  him  thirty  years  to 
climb  to  that  height,  and  the  thirty  years 
were  marked  by  hundreds  of  improve- 
ments in  locomotive  construction  and  by 
wonderful  records  in  turning  out  loco- 
motives against  time. 

There  were  many  mechanics  who 
started  with  him  and  had  an  equal 
chance,  but  they  were  soon  distanced  in 
the  race. 

"  They  were  content,"  he  said,  "  with 
a  steady,  plodding,  uniform  way  of  doing 
things,  and  while  they  were  methodical 
and  obtained  good  results,  I  tried  to 
figure  out  some  way  of  getting  better  re- 
sults and  getting  them  more  easily.  I 
took  chances  on  doing  a  thing  in  other 
than  the  prescribed  way,  but  often  the 
new  way  was  the  better  way." 


Little  Glimpses  of  the   19th  Century. 

The  Great  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years,  Assembled 

so  as  to  Present  a  Nutshell  Record. 

[Continued  from  page  260.] 
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POLITICAL  disorder  in  Greece 
becoming  increasingly  se- 
rious, the  President,  Capo  d'Istria,  attempt- 
ed restrictive  measures  which  were  violently 
resented.  His  opponents  burned  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Hydra  to  prevent  it  falling  into  his 
hands.  On  October  9  Capo  d'Istria  was 
assassinated;  his  brother  succeeded  him  and 
headed  the  government  for  a  short  time. 

To  suppress  the  Polish  rebellion,  Russia 
sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  into  Poland,  under  Diebitsch. 
A  bloody  but  indecisive  campaign  followed. 
The  Russians  were  defeated  in  several 
battles,  but  Polish  expeditions  into  Lith- 
uania and  Volhynia  failed  completely ;  and 
cholera,  which  had  spread  from  India,  dev- 
astated both  armies.  General  Diebitsch 
being  among  the  first  to  die.  The  Polish 
struggle  for  independence,  however,  was  a 
hopeless  one.  The  Russians  received  assist- 
ance from  Prussia  and  Austria,  while  the 
Poles  ruined  their  cause  by  their  internal 
dissensions.  On  September  7  Paskievitch, 
who  had  succeeded  Diebitsch,  took  Warsaw, 
and  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  The  Polish 
language  was  forbidden  in  the  schools,  and 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  were 
ruthlessly  punished. 

In  Italy,  a  revolt  of  Modena  and  Bologna 
against  Papal  rule  was  put  down  by  Austria, 
Metternich  insisting  on  extirpating  all  at- 
tempts at  reform;  but  France,  which  had 
approved  Austrian  intervention,  compelled 
both  the  Papal  States  and  Austria  to  grant 
a  few  concessions  to  the  people.  The  dis- 
puted status  of  Belgium  was  settled  by  a 
conference  in  London,  the  country  being 
separated  from  Holland  and  established  as  a 
kingdom,  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  as  king.  Luxembourg  was  claimed  by 
both  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  a  Dutch 
army  advanced  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
the  former.  France  thereupon  sent  an  expe- 
dition into  Belgium  to  defend  her  neighbor 
and  protege;  but  the  other  powers  com- 
pelled both  forces  to  withdraw,  the  question 
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of  Luxembourg  being  left  for  future  settle- 
ment. 

The  rulers  of  the  German  states  sought 
to  stamp  out  liberalism,  and  there  began  a 
heavy  emigration,  many  of  the  emigrants 
coming  to  America.  Riots  in  England  be- 
cause the  House  of  Lords  rejected  a  bill  to 
reform  the  election  system,  which  the  Com- 
mons had  passed;  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  opponents  of  reform  were  burned. 
Trade  in  England  unsettled,  and  cholera 
was  added  to  destitution. 

In  the  United  States,  general  prosperity 
prevailed,  and  there  was  a  heavy  westward 
migration.  The  Black  Hawk  War  was 
fought  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  The 
abolitionist  movement  progressed;  Garri- 
son's Liberator  was  founded.  France 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  five  mil- 
lion dollars  for  damage  to  shipping  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars.  Schoolcraft 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
Chicago  organized  as  a  town.  New  York 
the  first  of  the  States  to  abolish  imprison- 
ment for  debt. 

Alizarin,  the  foundation  of  anilin  dyes, 
was  separated  by  Robiquet  and  Colin,  of 
Paris,  and  Michael  Faraday  made  his 
great  discovery  of  magneto-electric  in- 
duction. Deaths :  James  Monroe ;  G.  W.  F. 
Hegel,  German  philosopher;  Barthold  Nie- 
buhr,  German  historian;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Eng- 
lish actress;  James  Northcote,  English 
painter. 

RULERS — United  States,  Andrew  Jack- 
son; Great  Britain,  William  IV;  France, 
Louis  Philippe;  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII; 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  III;  Russia, 
Nicholas  I;  Austria,  Francis  I;  the  Papacy 
vacant  at  beginning  of  year;  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  Cardinal  Capellari  became  Pope, 
with  the  title  of  Gregory  XVI. 

«      »      « 

1000  OTTO,  son  of  the  King  of 
\  yJ  y  ^  Bavaria,  became  King  of 
Greece.  Switzerland  divided  into  two  an- 
tagonistic federations  of  cantons ;  federal 
government  intervened,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored.    Failure  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry 
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to  incite  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Disturbances  in  Portugal,  owing 
to  the  misrule  of  Dom  Miguel,  who  was  act- 
ing as  regent  for  the  girl  queen,  Maria  da 
Gloria,  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  Miguel  impoverished  the  country 
and  persecuted  legitimists  and  foreigners ; 
fleets  were  sent  by  France  and  England  to 
protest;  and  with  their  support  Dom  Pedro, 
who  had  resigned  the  crown,  landed  in  Por- 
tugal and  attacked  Miguel. 

President  Jackson  opposed  "  wild  cat " 
banks,  and  vetoed  bill  for  a  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  at 
Philadelphia.  Nullification  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  the  Federal  tariff  laws  re- 
pudiated. Calhoun  resigned  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  was  immediately  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Jackson  sent  troops  to  Charleston  to 
collect  the  Federal  revenues.  Renewed 
trouble  with  the  Seminoles,  on  an  attempt 
being  made  to  remove  them  from  Florida. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  also  rose  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  were  defeated. 

Egyptians,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  invaded 
Turkish  territory  and  defeated  the  Turks. 
Repressive  measures  in  Germany  against 
the  press  and  political  meetings.  The  ac- 
tions of  Papal  soldiers  caused  renewed 
disturbances  in  Italy;  Austria  sent  troops 
again,  and  France  landed  a  force  at  An- 
cona  to  check  Austria. 

The  Chartist  movement  in  England  as- 
sumed a  definite  organized  form;  Lord 
Grey's  ministry  resigned;  insistent  de- 
mands for  reform ;  rioters  tried,  and  sev- 
eral condemned  to  death;  King  William 
attacked  by  a  mob;  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton insulted ;  Wellington  tried  to  form  a 
new  ministry,  failed,  and  Lord  Grey  was 
recalled ;  twenty  new  peers  were  created, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  was  finally  forced 
through  the  Lords. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Goethe,  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  son  of  Napoleon;  Charles  Carroll, 
last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence ;  Georges  Cuvier,  naturalist ; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  philosopher,  and 
George  Crabbe,  poet,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year. 

«       »      « 


1833 


OPPOSITION  to  the  abo- 
litionist movement  bitter  in 
America.  Northern  travelers  in  the  South 
subjected  to  violence ;  antislavery  meetings 
broken  up;  office  of  Berry's  Philanthropist, 
at  Cincinnati,  and  Lovejoy's  Observer,  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  destroyed.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips became  a  leader  of  the  antislavery 
movement.    Nullification  ordinance  in  South 


Carolina  repealed;  on  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Compromise  Tariff,  re- 
ducing  duties  on   imports. 

In  Portugal,  Dom  Miguel  was  driven 
from  Lisbon,  and  his  navy  destroyed  by 
Dom  Pedro's  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  Civil  war  also  arose  in 
Spain,  Don  Carlos  claiming  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Peace 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Egypt;  Russia 
obtained  concessions  from  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  thereby 
aroused  the  opposition  of  other  European 
powers.  Tractarian  movement  in  Eng- 
land. A  Quaker  was  admitted  to  Par- 
liament on  affirmation,  but  a  bill  to  relieve 
Jews  of  civil  disabilities  was  thrown  out. 
Slavery  abolished  in  all  British  terri- 
tory, twenty  million  pounds  being  voted 
as  reimbursement  to  slave-owning  planters 
in  the  colonies.  On  this  bill  Gladstone 
made  his  maiden  speech,  defending  his 
father's  record  as  a  slaveholder. 

The  "  Young  Italy  "  party  active ;  Mazzini 
exiled.  German  states  continued  to  use 
stringent  methods  for  stamping  out  radi- 
calism. Polish  refugees  expelled  from  Ger- 
many, and  many  come  to  America. 

Electromagnetic  telegraph  set  up  at  Got- 
tingen,  Germany.  Legendre,  French  mathe- 
matician; William  Wilberforce,  English 
statesman;  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke; 
Edmund  Kean,  English  actor,  and  Hannah 
More,  English  author,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Isabella  succeeded  Ferdi- 
nand VII  as  ruler  of  Spain. 


1834 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAIL- 
ROAD built  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  to  Hamburg,  South 
Carolina,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  miles — the  longest  line  then  in 
existence.  Indian  Territory  set  apart,  and 
several  tribes  transferred  to  it.  Jackson 
censured  by  Congress  for  removing  gov- 
ernment deposits  from  the  United  States 
Bank;  specie  payments  resumed  after  thirty 
years'  suspension.  Abolitionist  movement 
gained  in  strength,  and  bitter  debates  re- 
sulted  in   Congress. 

China  took  from  the  British  East  India 
Company  its  monopoly  of  the  opium  trade ; 
British  ships  on  the  Canton  River  fired  on. 
Trade-union  strikes  general  throughout 
England.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Violence  and 
labor  troubles  in  France.  Civil  disorders 
continued  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  the 
strife  in  the  latter  country  was  ended  by 
the  submission  of  Dom  Miguel  on  May  22. 
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In  Spain  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  was  main- 
tained by  Zumalacarregui,  a  guerrilla 
chieftain  of  Navarre. 

Charles  Lamb  and  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, English  authors;  Joseph  Jacquard, 
inventor  of  the  Jacquard  loom;  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette;  Schleiermacher,  German 
theologian;  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  Eng- 
lish economist;  Thomas  Stothard,  English 
artist,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 


1835 


ATTEMPT  made  to  remove 
the  Seminoles  from  Florida, 
and  war  followed ;  Micanopy  and  Osceola, 
Indian  leaders,  were  successful  in  fights  at 
Fort  King  and  near  Wahoo  Swamp,  but 
were  defeated  by  General  Clinch  on  the 
Big  Withlacoochee.  Inhabitants  of  Texas 
successfully  resisted  a  Mexican  force  under 
Santa  Anna.  Fire  in  New  York  City  caused 
a  loss  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Colt  re- 
volver patented. 

In  England,  Peel's  ministry  was  wrecked 
on  the  Irish  Church  question ;  Melbourne 
again  formed  a  cabinet.  Orange  lodges 
abolished  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  head 
of  the  Orange  order,  it  having  been  charged 
that  the  duke  was  conspiring  to  seize  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  William 
IV.  South  Australia  became  an  English 
crown  colony ;  Melbourne  founded.  War 
between  the  English  and  Kaffirs  in  South 
Africa;  friction  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers ;  Dutch  migration  over  the 
Orange  River, 

John  Marshall,  American  jurist;  Karl 
von  Humboldt,  German  philologist  and 
statesman;  William  Cobbett,  English  re- 
former and  journalist,  and  Mrs.  Hemans, 
English  poet,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Ferdinand  succeeded 
Francis  i  as  Emperor  of  Austria. 

»      «      « 

1  OO/L  FIGHTING  with  the  Creeks  in 
\  \J-J\J  Georgia  and  Alabama  added 
to  the  trouble  with  the  Seminoles ;  Creeks 
subdued,  and  many  forced  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  Seminoles  driven  to  the  Ever- 
glades. "  Gag  law "  to  exclude  antislavery 
petitions  passed  by  Congress.  In  Texas, 
the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  captured 
the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  and  slaughtered 
its  defenders,  including  Bowie  and  Crock- 
ett; but  on  April  21  the  Mexican  general 
was  decisively  defeated  at  San  Jacinto,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Texas  became  an  independ- 
ent   republic.      Arkansas    admitted    to    the 


Union.  James  Smithson,  an  English  mer- 
chant, left  half  a  million  dollars  to  the 
United  States,  "for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge " ;  it  was  used  to  establish  the  institu- 
tion now  bearing  his  name. 

The  French  met  with  reverses  in  Algeria. 
Louis  Bonaparte  attempted  an  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
but  failed,  and  fled  to  the  United  States. 
Magyar  and  Slav  opposition  to  Austrian 
rule ;  Louis  Kossuth  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  circulating  speeches  in  the  Magyar 
language.  First  railroad  in  Canada  opened. 
Continuation  of  Carlist  rebellion  in  Spain; 
Portugal   abolished  its   slave  trade. 

The  British  Parliament  passed  a  bill  for 
municipal  reform  in  Ireland,  granted  the 
right  of  counsel  to  persons  accused  of 
felony,  and  abolished  the  law  ordering  the 
execution  of  a  murderer  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  his  conviction.  Wheatstone  sent 
messages  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  with 
his  electromagnetic  telegraph. 

Among  the  famous  people  who  died  in 
1836  were  Aaron  Burr,  ex-President  James 
Madison,  James  Hogg,  Scottish  poe<"; 
Andre  Ampere,  French  scientist,  and  Mme. 
Malibran,  Spanish  singer. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 


100*7  A  YEAR  of  financial  panic 
yJ  ^  i  and   specie   stringency   in   the 

United  States.  Attempt  in  the  Senate  to 
censure  ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  had  become  a  Congressman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  his  attitude  on  antislavery 
petitions.  Henry  Clay  began  a  movement 
for  international  copyright.  Michigan  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Chicago  incorporated 
as  a  city.  Work  begun  on  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, to  supply  New  York  with  water.  First 
railroad  in  Cuba  opened. 

Queen  Victoria's  reign  began  June  20, 
her  first  prime  minister  being  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, The  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  now 
separated  from  the  British  crown;  Ernest 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  brother 
of  William  IV,  became  its  king. 

A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Canada,  under 
the  leadership  of  Papineau  in  Lower  Canada 
(Quebec)  and  of  Mackenzie  in  Upper 
Canada  (Ontario).  Froebel  opened  his  first 
kindergarten  at  Blankenburg.  Constantine, 
Algeria,  captured  by  the  French.  In  South 
Africa,  the  Boers,  under  Maritz  and  Pot- 
gieter,  defeated  Dingaan's  Zulus,  December 
16;  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  has  ever 
since   been   celebrated   as   Dingaan's    Day. 

Frangois  Fourier,  French  socialist;  Ales- 
sandro  Leopardi,  Italian  poet,  and  Alexan- 
der Pushkin,  Russian  author,  died. 
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RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Martin  Van  Buren  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Queen  Victoria  succeeded  her  uncle,  Wil- 
liam IV,  as  sovereign  of  England. 


1838 


«     «     « 

THE  remainder  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ejected  from  their  lands 
in  Georgia  by  State  troops  in  violation  of 
treaties  with  the  Federal  government.  Near- 
ly five  thousand  of  the  Indians  died  of 
hunger  and  exposure  in  making  their  way 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Seminoles 
renewed  war  in  Florida;  Osceola  treacher- 
ously captured,  and  died  in  Fort  Moultrie; 
Zachary  Taylor,  leader  of  the  American 
troops,  forced  the  Indians  back  to  the  Ever- 
glades. The  Mormons  were  driven  out  from 
their  settlement  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and 
started  westward  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Papineau's  rebellion  in  Canada  sup- 
pressed by  loyalists  and  British  troops; 
Lord  Durham,  sent  out  as  special  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  the  causes  of  Canadian 
discontent,  proclaimed  an  amnesty.  Father 
Theobald  Mathew  began  his  temperance 
crusade  in  Cork,  Ireland.  Chartist  move- 
ment strong  in  England;  demands  for  the 
ballot  and  other  reforms  presented  to  Par- 
liament. Heroic  action  of  Grace  Darling 
in  rescuing  survivors  of  the  wrecked  vessel 
Forfarshire,  in  the   Fame   Islands. 

Mexico  and  the  Argentine  Republic  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  France ;  the 
French  bombarded  Vera  Cruz  and  block- 
aded Buenos  Ayres.  The  steamer  Great 
Western  crossed  from  Bristol  to  New 
York  in  fifteen  days. 

Talleyrand,  French  diplomat,  and  John 
Stevens,  American  engineer,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year. 

«      «      « 

1  OQQ  ANTI-RENT  disturbances  in 
\  ODy  New  York  State;  settled  by 
the  Dutch  patroonates  of  tenants  being 
permitted  to  purchase  the  ground.  Aboli- 
tionists met  at  Warsaw,  New  York,  and 
planned  to  form  a  political  party.  Goodyear 
patented  his  method  of  vulcanizing  rubber. 
First  normal  school  for  teachers  started  in 
Massachusetts. 

Queen  Victoria  betrothed  to  her  cousin. 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
Chinese  Emperor  tried  to  stop  the  opium 
trade,  and  ordered  the  destruction  of 
eighteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  drug, 
imported  from  British  India,  at  Canton. 
Several  encounters  ensued  between  the 
Chinese  and  British,  and  a  strong  naval 
force    was    ordered    to    the    scene    of    the 


trouble.  England  also  at  war  with  Afghan- 
istan ;  Candahar  and  Kabul  captured ;  Shah 
Shuja  made  ruler  under  British  protection. 
Aden,  in  Arabia,  captured  and  annexed  to 
the  British  dominions. 

In  England,  a  uniform  penny  postal  rate 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Civil 
war  in  Spain  temporarily  ended;  Spain 
almost  ruined  financially  and  industrially. 
France  withdrew  from  Mexico,  having  re- 
ceived six  million  dollars  indemnity;  revolt 
in  Paris  suppressed  with  much  bloodshed. 
Austria  and  France  withdrew  their  troops 
from  the  Papal  States.  War  between  Egypt 
and  Turkey ;  Egypt  victorious.  Perpetual 
neutrality  of  Belgium  guaranteed. 

Dr.  Theodore  Schwann  published  his 
theory  of  the  cellular  construction  of  plants 
and  animals.  Daguerre  announced  his  in- 
vention of  the  sun  prints,  since  known  as 
daguerreotypes.  Letizia  Ramolino,  mother 
of  Napoleon ;  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Joseph 
Schelling,  German  philosopher,  and  John 
Gait,  Scottish  author,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

«      «      « 

1  RdC\  F^^OUS  "hard  cider  and 
I  OTv/  log  cabin"  campaign  in  the 
United  States,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  Van 
Buren  and  the  election  of  William  Henry 
Harrison  as  President,  with  John  Tyler  as 
Vice-President.  New  Mexico  declared  it- 
self independent  of  Mexico.  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  reunited.  Hawaii  recognized 
as  an  independent  kingdom. 

On  February  lo  Queen  Victoria  was 
married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Young  Ireland  movement  started.  Contin- 
uation of  the  war  between  China  and  Eng- 
land; England  successful  in  many  engage- 
ments. Khelat,  in  Baluchistan,  lost  by  the 
British  in  July,  regained  in  November. 
Chartist  petition  with  a  million  and  a 
quarter  signatures  presented  to  Parliament; 
demands  refused.  Sir  James  Brooke  helped 
the  Sultan  of  Borneo  to  quell  a  native  up- 
rising. 

In  France,  Louis  Napoleon  landed  at 
Boulogne  and  made  another  attempt  at 
insurrection ;  captured  and  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  Ham.  Napoleon's  body 
removed  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris.  Maria 
Cristina,  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  forced  to 
leave  the  country ;  General  Espartero  made 
regent. 

Among  the  celebrities  who  died  in  1840 
were  Nicolo  Paganini,  Italian  violinist; 
Marshal  MacDonald,  French  soldier;  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon, and  George  Bryan,  famous  as  Beau 
Brummel. 


Hunting   the   Grizzly. 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


IN  this  selection  there  are  found  many  of  the  characteristics  which  have 
^  made  President  Roosevelt  so  popular.  Here  one  notes  that  love  of  all 
that  is  natural  and  elemental,  the  open-air  effect,  and  the  healthy  tastes  of  the 
normal  man.  The  style  in  which  the  President  narrates  his  adventures  in  the 
West  is  also  eminently  in  keeping  with  his  frank,  open,  and  unaffected  nature. 
He  writes  both  with  enthusiasm  and  with  an  utter  lack  of  self-consciousness. 
His  diction  is  simple;  his  sentences  are  short,  forcible,  and  vividly  descriptive. 

They  rouse  in  the  reader  that  same  love  of  adventurous  sport  which 
animates  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  and  which  gives. so  keen  a  zest  to  his  remi- 
niscences of  what  he  has  experienced  in  the  exciting  pursuit  of  big  game. 
The  paragraph  in  which  the  killing  of  the  bear  is  told  is  very  striking  in  its 
command  of  expressive  phrases. 

"Scarlet  strings  of  froth  hung  from  his  lips;  his  eyes  burned  like 
embers  in  the  gloom.  .  .  .  Instantly  the  great  bear  turned  with  a 
harsh  roar  of  fury  and  challenge,  blowing  the  bloody  foam  from  his 
mouth,  so  that  I  saw  the  gleam  of  his  white  fangs." 

Here  are  two  sentences  which  alone  would  show  their  author  to  be  an 
unconscious  artist  in  words ;  and  the  same  qualities  of  style  are  to  be  found 
in  his  other  books  of  adventure — "  Ranch  Life  "  and  "  The  Rough  Riders  " — 
as  well  as  in  the  more  formal  but  not  less  spirited  historical  narratives,  his 
"  Naval  War  of  1812  "  and  "  The  Winning  of  the  West."  Taken  together, 
they  admirably  illustrate  the  President's  versatility. 

Reprinted,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  from  "Hunt- 
ing the  Gristly,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt — Copyright,  1893. 


1  SPENT  much  of  the  fall  of  1889 
hunting  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Salmon  and  Snake  in  Idaho,  and 
along  the  Montana  boundary  line 
from  the  Bighorn  Basin  and  the 
head  of  the  Wisdom  River  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Red  Rock  Pass  and  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Henry's  Lake.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  my  companion  was 
the  old  mountain  man,  already  men- 
tioned, named  Griffeth  or  Griffin — I  can- 
not tell  which,  as  he  was  always  called 
either  "  Hank  "  or  "  Griff."  He  was  a 
crabbedly  honest  old  fellow,  and  a  very 
skilful  hunter;  but  he  was  worn  out 
with  age  and  rheumatism,  and  his  tem- 
per had  failed  even  faster  than  his  bodily 
strength.  He  showed  me  a  greater  va- 
riety of  game  than  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore in  so  short  a  time ;  nor  did  I  ever 
before  or  after  make  so  successful  a  hunt. 
But  he  was  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 


companion  on  account  of  his  surly, 
moody  ways.  I  generally  had  to  get  up 
first,  to  kindle  the  fire  and  make  ready 
breakfast,  and  he  was  very  quarrelsome. 
Finally,  during  my  absence  from  camp 
one  day,  while  not  very  far  from  Red 
Rock  Pass,  he  found  my  whisky-flask, 
which  I  kept  purely  for  emergencies, 
and  drank  all  the  contents.  When  I 
came  back  he  was  quite  drunk.  This  was 
unbearable,  and  after  some  high  words  I 
left  him,  and  struck  off  homeward 
through  the  woods  on  my  own  account. 
We  had  with  us  four  pack  and  saddle 
horses ;  and  of  these  I  took  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  gentle  little  bronco  mare,  which 
possessed  the  invaluable  trait  of  always 
staying  near  camp,  even  when  not  hob- 
bled. I  was  not  hampered  with  much 
of  an  outfit,  having  only  my  buffalo 
sleeping-bag,  a  fur  coat,  and  my  wash- 
ing kit,  with  a  couple  of  spare  pairs  of 
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socks  and  some  handkerchiefs.  A  frying- 
pan,  some  salt,  flour,  baking-powder,  a 
small  chunk  of  salt  pork,  and  a  hatchet, 
made  up  a  light  pack,  which,  with  the 
bedding,  I  fastened  across  the  stock  sad- 
dle by  means  of  a  rope  and  a  spare  pack- 
ing cinch.  My  cartridges  and  knife  were 
in  my  belt ;  my  compass  and  matches,  as 
always,  in  my  pocket.  I  walked,  while 
the  little  mare  followed  almost  like  a 
dog,  often  without  my  having  to  hold 
the  lariat  which  served  as  halter. 

The  country  was  for  the  most  part 
fairly  open,  as  I  kept  near  the  foot-hills 
where  glades  and  little  prairies  broke  the 
pine  forest.  The  trees  w'ere  of  small  size. 
There  was  no  regular  trail,  but  the 
course  was  easy  to  keep,  and  I  had  no 
trouble  of  any  kind  save  on  the  second 
day.  That  afternoon  I  was  following  a 
stream  which  at  last  *'  canoned  up," 
that  is,  sank  to  the  bottom  of  a  caiion- 
like  ravine  impassable  for  a  horse.  I 
started  up  a  side  valley,  intending  to 
cross  from  its  head  coulees  to  those  of 
another  valley  which  would  lead  in  be- 
low the  caiion. 

However,  I  got  enmeshed  in  the  tangle 
of  winding  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountains,  and  as  dusk  was  com- 
ing on  I  halted  and  camped  in  a  little 
open  spot  by  the  side  of  a  small,  noisy 
brook,  with  crystal  water.  The  place 
was  carpeted  with  soft,  wet,  green  moss, 
dotted  red  with  the  kinnikinic  berries, 
and  at  its  edge,  under  the  trees  where  the 
ground  was  dry,  I  threw  down  the  buf- 
falo bed  on  the  mat  of  sweet-smelling 
pine-needles.  Making  camp  took  but  a 
moment.  I  opened  the  pack,  tossed  the 
bedding  on  a  smooth  spot,  knee-haltered 
the  little  mare,  dragged  up  a  few  dry 
logs,  and  then  strolled  off,  rifle  on 
shoulder,  through  the  frosty  gloaming, 
to  see  if  I  could  pick  up  a  grouse  for 
supper. 

For  half  a  mile  I  walked  quickly  and 
silently  over  the  pine-needles,  across  a 
succession  of  slight  ridges,  separated  by 
narrow,  shallow  valleys.  The  forest  here 
was  composed  of  lodge-pole  pines,  which 
on  the  ridges  grew  close  together,  with 
tall  slender  trunks,  while  in  the  valleys 
the  growth  was  more  open.  Though  the 
sun  was  behind  the  mountains  there  was 
yet  plenty  of  light  by  which  to  shoot, 
but  it  was  fading  rapidly. 


At  last,  as  I  was  thinking  of  turning 
toward  camp,  I  stole  up  to  the  crest  of 
one  of  the  ridges,  and  looked  over  into 
the  valley  some  sixty  yards  off.  Imme- 
diately I  caught  the  loom  of  some  large, 
dark  object ;  and  another  glance  showed 
me  a  big  grizzly  walking  slowly  off  with 
his  head  down.  He  was  quartering  to 
me,  and  I  fired  into  his  flank,  the  bullet, 
as  I  afterward  found,  ranging  forward 
and  piercing  one  lung.  At  the  shot  he 
uttered  a  loud,  moaning  grunt  and 
plunged  forward  at  a  heavy  gallop,  while 
I  raced  obliquely  down  the  hill  to  cut 
him  off.  After  going  a  few  hundred  feet 
he  reached  a  laurel  thicket,  some  thirty 
yards  broad,  and  two  or  three  times  as 
long,  which  he  did  not  leave.  I  ran  up 
to  the  edge  and  there  halted,  not  liking 
to  venture  into  the  mass  of  twisted,  close- 
growing  stems  and  glossy  foliage.  More- 
over, as  I  halted,  I  heard  him  utter  a 
peculiar,  savage  kind  of  whine  from  the 
heart  of  the  brush.  Accordingly,  I  be- 
gan to  skirt  the  edge,  standing  on  tiptoe 
and  gazing  earnestly  to  see  if  I  could 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  hide.  When 
I  was  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  thick- 
et, he  suddenly  left  it  directly  opposite, 
and  then  wheeled  and  stood  broadside 
to  me  on  the  hillside,  a  little  above.  He 
turned  his  head  stiffly  toward  me;  scar- 
let strings  of  froth  hung  from  his 
lips;  his  eyes  burned  like  embers  in  the 
gloom. 

I  held  true,  aiming  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  my  bullet  shattered  the  point 
or  lower  end  of  his  heart,  taking  out 
a  big  nick.  Instantly  the  great  bear 
turned  with  a  harsh  roar  of  fury  and 
challenge,  blowing  the  bloody  foam  from 
his  mouth,  so  that  I  saw  the  gleam  of  his 
white  fangs;  and  then  he  charged 
straight  at  me,  crashing  and  bounding 
through  the  laurel  bushes,  so  that  it 
was  hard  to  aim.  I  waited  until  he  came 
to  a  fallen  tree,  raking  him  as  he  topped 
it  with  a  ball,  which  entered  his  chest 
and  went  through  the  cavity  of  his  body, 
but  he  neither  swerved  nor  flinched,  and 
at  the  moment  I  did  not  know  that  I 
had  struck  him.  He  came  steadily  on, 
and  in  another  second  was  almost  upon 
me.  I  fired  for  his  forehead,  but  my 
bullet  went  low,  entering  his  open 
mouth,  smashing  his  lower  jaw  and  go- 
ing into  the  neck.     I  leaped  to  one  side 
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almost  as  I  pulled  the  trigger;  and 
through  the  hanging  smoke  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  his  paw  as  he  made  a 
vicious  side  blow  at  me.  The  rush  of 
his  charge  carried  him  past.  As  he 
struck  he  lurched  forward,  leaving  a 
pool  of  bright  blood  where  his  muzzle 
hit  the  ground ;  but  he  recovered  himself 
and  made  two  or  three  jumps  onward, 
while  I  hurriedly  jammed  a  couple  of 
cartridges  into  the  magazine,  my  rifle 
holding  only  four,  which  I  had  fired. 
Then  he  tried  to  pull  up,  but  as  he  did 
so  his  muscles  seemed  to  give  way,  his 
head  drooped,  and  he  rolled  over  and 
over  like  a  shot  rabbit.  Each  of  my  first 
three  bullets  had  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound. 

It  was  already  twilight,  and  I  merely 
opened  the  carcass,  and  then  trotted  back 
to  camp.  Next  morning  I  returned  and 
with  much  labor  took  off  the  skin.  The 
fur  was  very  fine,  the  animal  being  in 
excellent  trim,  and  unusually  bright-col- 
ored. Unfortunately,  in  packing  it  out 
I  lost  the  skull,  and  had  to  supply  its 
place  with  one  of  plaster.  The  beauty 
of  the  trophy,  and  the  memory  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  procured  it, 
make  me  value  it  perhaps  more  highly 
than  any  other  in  my  house. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  been  regularly  charged  by  a  grizzly. 
On  the  whole,  the  danger  of  hunting 
these  great  bears  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  white  hunters  first  encoun- 
tered the  grizzly,  he  was  doubtless  an  ex- 
ceedingly savage  beast,  prone  to  attack 
without  provocation,  and  a  redoubtable 
foe  to  persons  armed  with  the  clumsy 
small-bore,  muzzle-loading  rifles  of  the 
day.  But  at  present  bitter  experience 
has  taught  him  caution.  He  has  been 
hunted  for  sport,  and  hunted  for  his 
pelt,  and  hunted  for  the  bounty,  and 
hunted  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  stock, 
until,  save  in  the  very  wildest  districts, 
he  has  learned  to  be  more  wary  than  a 
deer,  and  to  avoid  man's  presence  almost 
as  carefully  as  the  most  tirnid  kind  of 
game.  Except  in  rare  cases  he  will  not 
attack  of  his  own  accord,  and,  as  a  rule, 
even  when  wounded,  his  object  is  escape 
rather  than  battle. 

Still,  when  fairly  brought  to  bay,  or 
when  moved  by  a  sudden  fit  of  ungov- 


ernable anger,  the  grizzly  is  beyond  per- 
adventure  a  very  dangerous  antagonist. 
The  first  shot,  if  taken  at  a  bear  a  good 
distance  off  and  previously  unwounded 
and  unharried,  is  not  usually  fraught 
with  much  danger,  the  startled  animal 
being  at  the  outset  bent  merely  on  flight. 
It  is  always  hazardous,  however,  to  track 
a  wounded  and  worried  grizzly  into  thick 
cover,  and  the  man  who  habitually  fol- 
lows and  kills  this  chief  of  American 
game  in  dense  timber,  never  abandoning 
the  bloody  trail  whithersoever  it  leads, 
must  show  no  small  degree  of  skill  and 
hardihood,  and  must  not  too  closely 
count  the  risk  to  life  or  limb.  Bears 
differ  widely  in  temper,  and  occasionally 
one  may  be  found  who  will  not  show 
fight,  no  matter  how  much  he  is  bullied; 
but,  as  a  rule,  a  hunter  must  be  cautious 
in  meddling  with  a  wounded  animal 
which  has  retreated  into  a  dense  thicket, 
and  has  been  once  or  twice  roused;  and 
such  a  beast,  when  it  does  turn,  will 
usually  charge  again  and  again,  and 
fight  to  the  last  with  unconquerable  fe- 
rocity. The  short  distance  at  which  the 
bear  can  be  seen  through  the  underbrush, 
the  fury  of  his  charge,  and  his  tenacity  of 
life  make  it  necessary  for  the  hunter  on 
such  occasions  to  have  steady  nerves  and 
a  fairly  quick  and  accurate   aim. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  two  men  in 
following  a  wounded  bear  under  such 
conditions.  This  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, and  a  good  hunter,  rather  than  lose 
his  quarry,  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, follow  and  attack  it,  no  matter 
how  tangled  the  fastness  in  which  it  has 
sought  refuge;  but  he  must  act  warily 
and  with  the  utmost  caution  and  resolu- 
tion, if  he  wishes  to  escape  a  terrible  and 
probably  fatal  mauling.  An  experienced 
hunter  is  rarely  rash,  and  never  heedless ; 
he  will  not,  when  alone,  follow  a  wound- 
ed bear  into  a  thicket,  if  by  the  exercise 
of  patience,  skill,  and  knowledge  of  the 
game's  habits  he  can  avoid  the  necessity; 
but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  feat  as  some- 
thing which  ought  in  no  case  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

While  danger  ought  never  to  be  need- 
lessly incurred,  it  is  yet  true  that  the 
keenest  zest  in  sport  comes  from  its 
presence,  and  from  the  consequent  exer- 
cise of  the  qualities  necessary  to  over- 
come it.     The  most  thrilling  moments  of 
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an  American  hunter's  life  are  those  in 
which,  with  every  sense  on  the  alert,  and 
with  nerves  strung  to  the  highest  point, 
he  is  following  alone  into  the  heart  of  its 
forest  fastness  the  fresh  and  bloody  foot- 
prints of  an  angered  grizzly;  and  no 
other  triumph  of  American  hunting  can 
compare  with  the  victory  to  be  thus 
gained. 

These  big  bears  will  not  ordinarily 
charge  from  a  distance  of  over  a  hun- 
dred yards ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  In  the  fall  of  1890  my  friend 
Archibald  Rogers  was  hunting  in  Wy- 
oming, south  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  killed  seven  bears.  One,  an  old  he, 
was  out  on  a  bare  table-land,  grubbing 
for  roots,  when  he  was  spied.  It  was 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  hunters, 
who  were  on  a  high  mountain  slope,  ex- 
amined him  for  some  time  through  their 
powerful  glasses  before  making  him  out 
to  be  a  bear.  They  then  stalked  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood  which  fringed  the 
table-land  on  one  side,  but  could  get  no 
nearer  than  about  three  hundred  yards, 
the  plains  being  barren  of  all  cover. 
After  waiting  for  a  couple  of  hours 
Rogers  risked  the  shot,  in  despair  of  get- 
ting nearer,  and  wounded  the  bear, 
though  not  very  seriously.  The  animal 
made  off,  almost  broadside  to,  and 
Rogers  ran  forward  to  intercept  it.  As 
soon  as  it  saw  him  it  turned  and  rushed 
straight  for  him,  not  heeding  his  second 
shot,  and  evidently  bent  on  charging 
home.  Rogers  then  waited  until  it  was 
within  twenty  yards,  and  brained  it  with 
his  third  bullet. 

In  fact  bears  differ  individually  in 
courage  and  ferocity  precisely  as  men  do, 
or  as  the  Spanish  bulls,  of  which  it  is 
said  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  is 
fit  to  stand  the  combat  of  the  arena. 
One  grizzly  can  scarcely  be  bullied  into 
resistance ;  the  next  may  fight  to  the  end, 
against  any  odds,  without  flinching,  or 
even  attack  unprovoked.  Hence  men  of 
limited  experience  in  this  sport,  general- 
izing from  the  actions  of  the  two  or 
three  bears  each  has  happened  to  see  or 
kill,  often  reach  diametrically  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  the  fighting  temper  and 
capacity  of  the  quarry.  Even  old  hunt- 
ers— who  indeed,  as  a  class,  are  very 
narrow-minded  and  opinionated — often 
generalize   just   as   rashly   as   beginners. 


One  will  portray  all  bears  as  very  dan- 
gerous; another  will  speak  and  act  as 
if  he  deemed  them  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  so  many  rabbits. 

I  knew  one  old  hunter  who  had  killed 
a  score  without  ever  seeing  one  show 
fight.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  James  C. 
Merrill,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  had  about  as 
much  experience  with  bears  as  I  have 
had,  informs  me  that  he  has  been 
charged  with  the  utmost  determination 
three  times.  In  each  case  the  attack  was 
delivered  before  the  bear  was  wounded 
or  even  shot  at,  the  animal  being  roused 
by  the  approach  of  the  hunters  from  his 
day  bed,  and  charging  headlong  at  them 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces. 
All  three  bears  were  killed  before  they 
could  do  any  damage. 

There  was  a  very  remarkable  incident 
connected  with  the  killing  of  one  of 
them.  It  occurred  in  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Bighorn  range.  Dr.  Merrill,  in 
company  with  an  old  hunter,  had 
climbed  down  into  a  deep,  narrow  ca- 
iion.  The  bottom  was  threaded  with 
well-beaten  elk  trails.  While  following 
one  of  these  the  two  men  turned  a  cor- 
ner of  the  caiion  and  were  instantly 
charged  by  an  old  she-grizzly,  so  close 
that  it  was  only  by  good  luck  that  one 
of  the  hurried  shots  disabled  her  and 
caused  her  to  tumble  over  a  cut  bank 
where  she  was  easily  finished.  They 
found  that  she  had  been  lying  directly 
across  the  game  trail,  on  a  smooth,  well- 
beaten  patch  of  bare  earth,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  dug  up,  refilled,  and 
trampled  down.  Looking  curiously  at 
this  patch  they  saw  a  bit  of  hide  only 
partially  covered  at  one  end;  digging 
down  they  found  the  body  of  a  well- 
grown  grizzly  cub.  Its  skull  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  brains  licked  out,  and 
there  were  signs  of  other  injuries.  The 
hunters  pondered  long  over  this  strange 
discovery,  and  hazarded  many  guesses  as 
to  its  meaning.  At  last  they  decided  that 
probably  the  cub  had  been  killed,  and  its 
brains  eaten  out,  either  by  some  old 
male  grizzly  or  by  a  cougar,  that  the 
mother  had  returned  and  driven  away 
the  murderer,  and  that  she  had  then 
buried  the  body  and  lain  above  it,  wait- 
ing to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  first 
passer-by. 

Old  Tazewell  Woody,  during  his  thir- 
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ty  years'  life  as  a  hunter  in  the  Rockies 
and  on  the  great  plains,  killed  very  many 
grizzlies.  He  always  exercised  much  cau- 
tion in  dealing  with  them;  and,  as  it 
happened,  he  was  by  some  suitable  tree 
in  almost  every  case  when  he  was 
charged.  He  would  accordingly  climb 
the  tree  (a  practise  of  which  I  do  not 
approve,  however),  and  the  bear  would 
look  up  at  him  and  pass  on  without 
stopping.  Once,  when  he  was  hunting 
in  the  mountains  with  a  companion,  the 
latter,  who  was  down  in  a  valley,  while 
Woody  was  on  the  hillside,  shot  at  a 
bear.  The  first  thing  Woody  knew  the 
wounded  grizzly,  running  up-hill,  was 
almost  on  him  from  behind.  As  he 
turned  it  seized  his  rifle  in  its  jaws.  He 
wrenched  the  rifle  round,  while  the  bear 
still  gripped  it,  and  pulled  trigger,  send- 
ing a  bullet  into  its  shoulder ;  whereupon 
it  struck  him  with  its  paw,  and  knocked 
him  over  the  rocks.  By  good  luck  he 
fell  in  a  snow-bank  and  was  not  hurt  in 
the  least.  Meanwhile  the  bear  went  on 
and  they  never  got  it. 

Once  he  had  an  experience  with  a 
bear  which  showed  a  very  curious  mix- 
ture of  rashness  and  cowardice.  He  and 
a  companion  were  camped  in  a  little 
teepee  or  wigwam,  with  a  bright  fire  in 
front  of  it,  lighting  up  the  night.  There 
was  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Just  after  they  went  to  bed  a  grizzly 
came  close  to  camp.  Their  dog  rushed 
out  and  they  could  hear  it  bark  round  in 
the  darkness  for  nearly  an  hour ;  then 
the  bear  drove  it  off  and  came  right  into 
camp.  It  went  close  to  the  fire,  picking 
up  the  scraps  of  meat  and  bread,  pulled 
a  haunch  of  venison  down  from  a  tree, 
and  passed  and  repassed  in  front  of  the 
teepee,  paying  no  heed  whatever  to  the 
two  men,  who  crouched  in  the  doorway 
talking  to  one  another.  Once  it  passed 
so  close  that  Woody  could  almost  have 
touched  it.  Finally  his  companion  fired 
into  it,  and  off  it  ran,  badly  wounded, 
without  any  attempt  at  retaliation.  The 
next  morning  they  followed  its  tracks  in 
the  snow,  and  finally  found  it  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  It  was  near  a  pine- 
tree,  and  had  buried  itself  under  the 
loose  earth,  pine-needles,  and  snow ; 
Woody's  companion  almost  walked  over 
it,  and  putting  his  rifle  to  its  ear  blew 
out  its  brains. 


In  all  his  experience  Woody  had  per- 
sonally seen  but  four  men  who  were 
badly  mauled  by  bears.  Three  of  these 
were  merely  wounded.  One  was  bitten 
terribly  in  the  back.  Another  had  an 
arm  partially  chewed  off.  The  third 
was  a  man  named  George  Dow,  and  the 
accident  happened  to  him  on  the  Yellow- 
stone about  the  year  1878.  He  was  with 
a  pack  animal  at  the  time,  leading  it 
on  a  trail  through  a  wood.  Seeing  a 
big  she-bear  with  cubs  he  yelled  at  her; 
whereat  she  ran  away,  but  only  to  cache 
her  cubs,  and  in  a  minute,  having  hidden 
them,  came  racing  back  at  him.  His 
pack  animal  being  slow,  he  started  to 
climb  a  tree;  but  before  he  could  get 
far  enough  up  she  caught  him,  almost 
biting  a  piece  out  of  the  calf  of  his  leg, 
pulled  him  down,  bit  and  cuffed  him  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  went  on  her 
way. 

The  only  time  Woody  ever  saw  a  man 
killed  by  a  bear  was  once  when  he  had 
given  a  touch  of  variety  to  his  life  by 
shipping  on  a  New  Bedford  whaler 
which  had  touched  at  one  of  the  Puget 
Sound  ports.  The  whaler  went  up  to  a 
part  of  Alaska  where  bears  were  very 
plentiful  and  bold.  One  day  a  couple  of 
boats'  crews  landed ;  and  the  men,  who 
were  armed  only  with  an  occasional  har- 
poon or  lance,  scattered  over  the  beach, 
one  of  them,  a  Frenchman,  wading  into 
the  water  after  shell-fish.  Suddenly  a 
bear  emerged  from  some  bushes  and 
charged  among  the  astonished  sailors, 
who  scattered  in  every  direction ;  but  the 
bear,  said  Woody,  "  just  had  it  in  for 
that  Frenchman,"  and  went  straight  at 
him.  Shrieking  with  terror  he  retreated 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  water ;  but  the  bear 
plunged  in  after  him,  caught  him,  and 
disemboweled  him.  One  of  the  Yankee 
mates  then  fired  a  bomb  lance  into  the 
bear's  hips,  and  the  savage  beast  hobbled 
off  into  the  dense  cover  of  the  low  scrub, 
where  the  enraged  sailor-folk  were  un- 
able to  get  at  it. 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  grizzly 
generally  avoids  a  battle  if  possible,  and 
often  acts  with  great  cowardice,  it  is 
never  safe  to  take  liberties  with  him ;  he 
usually  fights  desperately  and  dies  hard 
when  wounded  and  cornered,  and  excep- 
tional individuals  take  the  aggressive  on 
small  provocation. 
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BALZACS  VIEWS  OF  WOMEN. 


ONORfi  DE  BALZAC  (1799— 1850)  has  been 
pronounced  by  many  eminent  critics  the  most 
truly  great  of  all  the  writers  of  fiction  that 
France  has  produced.  This  judgment  has  been 
questioned  at  times  by  admirers  of  Hugo  and 
Dumas,  but  on  one  point  all  students  of  French 
literature  agree — that  as  an  analyst  of  human 
character  Honore  de  Balzac  never  has  had  a 
peer. 

As  might  have  been  expected  of  such  a  pro- 
found student  of  human  nature,  Balzac  on  various  occasions  attempted 
to  analyze  the  character  of  woman.  Many  millions  of  men  had  essayed 
this  task  before  Balzac's  time  and  had  failed,  as  millions  of  other  men 
have  been  failing  ever  since.  Philosophers  have  been  the  first  to  de- 
spair, for  they  contend  that  no  woman  ever  thoroughly  understands 
herself  or  any  other  member  of  her  sex — in  short,  that  she  is  to  be 
understood  only  by  the  angels.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Balzac 
came  nearer  the  truth  in  his  estimate  of  woman  than  any  other  novel- 
ist has  done.  Naturally  his  views  were  conflicting.  The  Scrap  Book 
herewith  presents  some  of  them. 


YV/HEN  a  woman  pronounces  the  name  of  a  man  but 
twice  a  day,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  sentiment — but  three  times ! 


In  courting  women,  many  dry  wood  for  a  fire  that  will  not 
burn  for  them. 


No  man  has  yet  discovered  the  means  of  successfully  giving 
friendly  advice  to  women — not  even  to  his  own. 


A  man  who  can  love  deeply  is  never  utterly  contemptible. 


Women   are  constantly  the  dupes,  or  else  the  victims,  of 
their  extreme  sensitiveness. 


A  man  must  be  a  fool  who  does  not  succeed  in  making  a 
woman  believe  that  which  flatters  her. 
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A  woman  when  she  has  passed  forty  becomes  an  illegible 
scrawl ;  only  an  old  woman  is  capable  of  divining  old  women. 


A  woman  full  of  faith  in  the  one  she  loves  is  but  a  novel- 
ist's fancy.  

The  mistakes  of  a  woman  result  almost  always  from  her 
faith  in  the  good  and  her  confidence  in  the  truth. 


Woman  is  a  charming  creature,  who  changes  her  heart  as 
easily  as  her  gloves.       

The  man  who  can  govern  a  woman  can  govern  a  nation. 


In  the  elevated  order  of  ideas,  the  life  of  man  is  glory ; 
the  life  of  woman  is  love. 


Marriage   has   its   unknown   great   men    as  war   has   its 
Napoleons  and  philosophy  its  Descartes. 


The  Indian  axiom   "Do  not  strike  even  with    a   flower 
a  woman  guilty  of  a  hundred  crimes, "  is  my  rule  of  conduct. 


Most  women  proceed  like  the  flea,  by  leaps  and  jumps. 


When  women  love  us,  they  forgive  us  everything,  even 
our  crimes.  When  they  do  not  love  us,  they  give  us  credit 
for  nothing,  not  even  for  our  virtues. 


Marriage  should  combat  without   respite   or   mercy   that 
monster  which  devours  everything — habit. 


There  is  one  thing  admirable  in  women:  they  never  reason 
about  their  blameworthy  actions ;  even  in  their  dissimulation 
there  is  an  element  of  sincerity. 
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THE  WORLD'S  RICHEST  HUNDRED. 


Of  the  Five  Score  Men  and  Women  Among  Whom  $6,760,000,000  is  Divided  Fifty 
are  Citizens  of  the  United  States — England  is  Represented  by  Thirteen — 
Oil  Yielded  the  Largest  Individual  Fortune. 


WHEN  the  average  present-day  millionaire  is  bluntly  asked  to  name  the  value 
of  his  earthly  possessions  he  finds  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question  cor- 
rectly.    It  may  be  that  he  is  not  w-illing  to  take  the  questioner  into  his 
confidence.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  really  knows. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  millionaire  himself,  it  follows  that  when  others  attempt 
the  task  of  estimating  the  amount  of  his  wealth,  the  results  must  be  conflicting. 
Still,  excellent  authorities  are  not  lacking  on  this  subject,  and  the  list  of  the  world's 
richest  hundred  persons,  which  is  printed  herewith,  has  been  compiled  from  the  best. 

Rank.         Name.  Country.  How  Made.  Total  Fortune. 

1— John   D.  Rockefeller..  United  States Oil    $600,000,000 

2— A.  Beit South  Africa Gold  and  diamonds 500,000,000 

3 — J.   B.    Robinson South  Africa Gold    400,000,000 

4 — Czar  Nicholas  II Russia Inherited    350,000,000 

5 — Andrew   Carnegie United  States Steel    300,000,000 

6— W.  W.  Astor United  States Real  estate  300,000,000 

7— Prince  Demidoff Russia Inherited    200,000,000 

8 — Emperor  Franz  Josef. .  Austria Inherited    185,000,000 

9 — J.  Pierpont  Morgan. .. United  States Finance    150,000,000 

10 — William  Rockefeller. .  United  States Oil    100,000,000 

11— H.  H.  Rogers United  States Oil 100,000,000 

12— W.  K.  Vanderbilt United  States Railroads    100,000,000 

13 — Senator  Clark United  States Copper    100,000,000 

14 — John  Jacob  Astor United  States Real  estate   100,000,000 

15— Duke  of  Westminster.  England Real  estate   100,000,000 

16 — Lord   Rothschild England Banker    100,000,000 

17— Baron  E.  de  Rothschild  France Banker    100,000,000 

18 — King   Leopold Belgium Inherited  and  acquired. . .  100,000,000 

19— Grand  Duke  Vladimir. Russia Inherited    100,000,000 

20 — Russell   Sage United  States Finance     80,000,000 

21— H.  C.  Frick United  States Steel  and  coke 80,000,000 

22— D.  O.  Mills United  States Banker    75,000,000 

23— Marshall  Field,  Jr United  States Inherited    75,000,000 

24 — Henry  M.  Flagler United  States Oil    ,,,,  60,000,000 

25— James  J.  Hill United  States Railroads 60,000,000 

26 — Archduke  Frederick.-.  .Austria Inherited    60,000,000 

27— The  Sultan Turkey Inherited    50,OOo!ooo 

28 — Prince  Lichtenstein. .  .Austria Inherited    50,000,000 

29— Baron   Bleichroder Germany Banker 5oioOo[oOO 

30— M.  Heine France Banker    50,'oOoioOO 

31 — Lord  Iveagh Ireland Brewer    50,000,000 

32— Senora  Cousino Chili Inherited 50,OOo[oOO 

33— Sir  Jervin  Clark Australia Sheep    5o!oOoioo6 

34 — John  D.  Archbold United  States Oil 5o!oOo[oOO 

35— Oliver  Payne United  States Oil 50,'oOo!oOO 

36— J.   B.   Haggin United  States Gold '. '.  5o!oOo[oOO 

37— Harry  Field United  States Inherited    5o!oOoioOO 

38— Duke  of  Devonshire. .  England Inherited 5o!oOo]ooO 

39— A.  Brehr Austria Banker    45ioOo!oOO 

40— James  Henry  Smith... United  States Inherited    4o!oOO,'oOO 
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Rank.         Name.  Country.  How  Made.  Total  Fortune. 

41 — Henry  Phipps United  States Steel    $40,000,000 

42 — Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt. .  United  States Railroads    40,000,000 

43 — H.  O.  Havemeyer United  States Sugar    40,000,000 


44 — Mrs.  Hetty  Green United  States Finance    

45 — Thomas  F.  Ryan United  States Finance    

46 — Lord  Strathcona Canada .....Finance    

47 — Miss  Bertha  Krupp...  Germany Steel    

48 — Grand  Duke  Michael. .  Russia Inherited    

49— Mrs.  W.  Walker United  States Inherited    35,000,000 

50 — George  Gould United  States Railroads    35,000,000 

51 — Prince  Henry  of  Pless. Germany Inherited    

52 — J.  Ogden  Armour United  States Meat    

53 — E.  T.  Gerry U nited  States 1 nherited    

54 — Robert  W.  Goelet U  nited  States Real  estate 

55 — Don  Luis  Wizperrazas.  Mexico. Mines    

56 — Earl  of  Derby England Inherited    

57 — Count  Henckel Germany Inherited    30,000,000 

58 — J.  H.  Flagler United  States Finance    30,000,000 

59 — Claus  Spreckels United  States Sugar    30,000,000 

60 — W.  F.  Havemeyer United  States Sugar    30,000,000 


40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 


35,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 


61 — Bishop  Kohn Austria Inherited    .. 

62 — F.  Schwarzenberger. .  .Austria Inherited    .. 

63 — Jacob  H.  Schiff United  States Banker    .... 

64 — P.  A.  B.  Widener United  States Street  cars 

65 — George  F.  Baker United  States Banker    

66 — Duke  of  Sutherland. .  .Scotland Real  estate 

67 — Duke  of  Bedford England Real  estate 

68 — Duke  of  Portland England Real  estate 

69 — Baron  A.  de  Rothschild  England Banker   

70 — Baron  L.  de  Rothschild  England Banker    

71 — Due  d'Arenberg Belgium Inherited    . 

72— Angelo  Quintieri Italy Inherited    . 


30,000,000 

30,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

73 M.  Nobel Russia Oil    25,000,000 


74 — Baron  Leitenberger. .  .Austria Inherited    ., 

75— Prince  Yusupoff Russia Inherited    . 

76 — Lord  Mountstephen. .  .Canada Real  estate 

77 — Queen  Louise Denmark Inherited    ., 

78 — Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Germany Inherited    . 

79_Prince  Anton  Radziwill Germany Inherited    . 

80 — August  Belmont United  States 

81— James  Stillman United  States 

82— John  W.  Gates United  States 

83— Norman   B.   Ream United  States 

84 — Joseph  Pulitzer United  States 

85— James  G.  Bennett United  States 

86— John  G.  Moore United  States 

87 — D.  G.  Reid U nited  States 

88— Frederick  Pabst United  States 

89— William  D.  Sloane United  States 

90— William  B.  Leeds United  States 

91— James  B.  Duke United  States 

92— Anthony  N.  Brady United  States 

93__Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt. . .  United  States 

ted  States 


94 — Fred.  W.  Vanderbilt..  Un 

95— Duke  of  Northumberl'd  England Inherited 

96 — Lord  Armstrong England Inherited 

97 — Lord  Brassey England Inherited 

98 — Sir  Thomas  Lipton. ..  England Grocer    . 

99 — Ex-Empress  Eugenie.  .France Inherited 

100 — Queen  Wilhelmina Holland Inherited 


25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

.Finance   20,000,000 

.Banker    20,000,000 

.  Finance    20,000,000 

.  Finance    20,000,000 

.Journalist   20,000,000 

.Journalist   20,000,000 

.Finance   20,000,000 

.Steel     20,000,000 

.  Brewer   20,000,000 

.  I  nherited    20,000,000 

.Railroads    20,000,000 

.Tobacco    20,000,000 

.Finance 20,000,000 

.Railroads    

.Railroads    


20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


Total $6,760,000,000 


WIT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 


A  Garnering  of  Old  Jokes   from  the  Classics    Impresses  the   Reader  with  the  Fact  that 
Modern  Wit  Isn't  as  New   as  It  Ought  to  Be. 


WE  moderns  find  it  hard  to  im- 
prove on  the  ancients,  except  in 
such  insignificant  conveniences 
as  speed  in  traveling.  Even  our  humor 
is  in  large  part  no  more  than  the  re- 
tailored  mummies  of  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Egyptian  humor — which  means,  of 
course,  that  those  ancients  merely  resur- 
rected the  jokes  of  their  own  dim  an- 
cestors.    Humor  comes  before  speech. 

The  Greeks  had  a  pretty  wit.  And 
how  modern  the  old  Greek  jokes  do 
sound ! 

A  truly  didactic  saying  is  attributed  by 
Aelian  to  the  Spartan  magistrates.  "  When 
certain  persons  from  Clazomense  had  come 
to  Sparta  and  smeared  with  soot  the  seats 
on  which  the  Spartan  magistrates  sat  dis- 
charging public  duties ;  on  discovering  what 
had  been  done  and  by  whom,  they  expressed 
no  indignation,  but  merely  ordered  a  proc- 
lamation to  be  made,  'Let  it  be  lawful  for 
the  people  of  Clazomense  to  make  black- 
guards of  themselves.' " 

A  number  of  apothegms,  proverbs,  or 
sayings  of  more  or  less  wit  occur  in  the 
collected  works  of  Plutarch,  although 
Schneidewin  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
most  of  them  to  some  impostor  usurping 
his  name.  At  any  rate,  they  are  handily 
classified,  and  form  a  bulky  addition  to 
Mr.   Paley's  translated  specimens. 

Here  is  a  brief  and  bright  saying  which 
this  writer  attaches  to  King  Archelaus, 
when  a  talkative  barber,  trimming  his 
beard,  asked  him,  "How  shall  I  cut  it?" 

"  In   silence,"   replied  the  king. 

The  anecdote  recalls  one  of  Charles  H's 
bragging  barbers,  who  boasted  to  him  he 
could  cut  his  majesty's  throat  when  he 
would — a  boast  for  which  he  was  only  dis- 
missed; though  for  a  like  rash  vaunt,  ac- 
cording to  Peter  Cunningham,  the  barber 
of  Dionysius  was  crucified. 

To  return  to  Plutarch,  he  tells  the  fol- 
lowing stories,  both  good  in  their  way,  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

In  passing  sentence  on  two  rogues,  he 
ordered  one  to  leave  Macedonia  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  the  other  to  try  to 
catch  him. 

No  less  astute  was  his  query  as  to  a  strong 
position  he  wished  to  occupy,  which  was 
reported  by  the  scouts  to  be  almost  im- 
pregnable. 


"  Is  there  not,"  he  asked,  "  even  a  path- 
way to  it  wide  enough  for  an  ass  laden  with 
gold?" 

Philip,  too,  according  to  Plutarch,  is  en- 
titled to  the  fatherhood  of  an  adage  which 
retains  its  ancient  fame  about  "  calling  a 
spade  a  spade." 

Another  story  tells  how  Philip  removed 
a  judge,  because  he  discovered  that  the 
man's  hair  and  beard  were  dyed. 

"  I  could  not  believe,"  Plutarch  reports 
the  king  as  saying,  "  that  one  who  was  false 
in  his  hair  could  be  honest  in  his  judg- 
ments." 

Another  sample  of  a  witty  saying  from 
Plutarch's  mint  is  one  attributed  to  The- 
mistocles,  that  his  son  was  the  strongest 
man  in  Greece. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  the  Athenians  rule  the 
Hellenes,  I  rule  the  Athenians,  your  mother 
rules  me,  and  you  rule  your  mother." 

Yet  another  is  a  retort  attributed  to 
Iphicrates,  the  celebrated  Athenian  general. 
Harmodius,  a  young  aristocrat  who  bore  a 
name  famous  in  the  early  history  of  Athens, 
had  reproached  Iphicrates,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  cobbler,  with  his  mean  birth, 

"  My  nobility,"  the  soldier  replied,  "  be- 
gins with  me,  but  yours  ends  with  you." 

Another  Athenian  general,  Phocion,  was 
a  man  who  preferred  deeds  to  words.  He 
compared  the  eloquent  speeches  of  one  of 
his  political  opponents  to  cypress-trees. 

"They  are  tall,"  he  said,  "but  they  bear 
no  fruit." 

Elsewhere  Plutarch  tells  of  a  man  who 
plucked  the  feathers  from  a  nightingale, 
and,  finding  it  a  very  small  bird,  exclaimed : 

"  You  little  wretch,  you're  nothing  but 
voice !  " 

And  again,  the  repartee  of  a  Laconian 
to  a  man  of  Sparta  who  twitted  him  with 
being  unable  to  stand  as  long  as  himself  on 
one  leg. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  any  goose 
can." 

An  anecdote  of  Strabo  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  clashing  of  a  harper's  per- 
formances with  the  sounding  of  a  bell  for 
opening  of  the  fish-market.  All  the  audience 
vanished  at  once  save  a  little  deaf  man. 

The  harper  expressed  himself  unutterably 
flattered  at  his  having  resisted  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  bell. 

"What!"  cried  the  deaf  man,  "has  the 
fish-bell  rung?  Then  I'm  oflF,  too.  Good- 
byl" 


Tournament  Scene  From  ^'Ivanhoe/* 


By  sir  WALTER  SCOTT. 


CIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (1771—1832)  was  the  first  of  the  great  romantic 
*^  writers  of  modern  England.  As  a  boy  he  showed  an  extraordinary 
fondness  for  collecting  and  learning  by  heart  the  legends  and  old-time 
ballads  which  were  current  in  that  part  of  Scotland  where  he  was  born. 
Grown  older,  he  found  equal  pleasure  in  studying  the  records  and  traditions 
of  early  English  and  Scottish  history. 

From  childhood  he  had  a  remarkable  gift  for  story-telling,  and  would 
weave  together  strange  and  curious  bits  of  antique  lore  for  the  delight  of  his 
companions.  Later,  he  became  for  a  while  the  most  popular  poet  in  Great 
Britain  by  publishing  a  series  of  romantic  poems,  among  which  "  Marmion," 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  "  Rokeby  "  have  endured  the  test  of  time. 

In  1814  Scott  turned  from  poetry  to  prose  and  published  anonymously 
the  historical  novel  "  Waverley,"  which  took  the  whole  English  reading 
world  by  storm.  This  triumph  was  repeated  in  the  splendid  novels  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  Between  1815  and  1825  twelve  of  these  so- 
called  Waverley  novels  came  from  his  pen.  They  were  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  European  fiction. 

The  Waverley  novels  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads — novels  of  Scot- 
tish life,  and  novels  based  upon  incidents  of  English  history.  Of  the  former, 
the  greatest  are  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  Rob  Roy,"  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian," and  "  Old  Mortality."  Of  the  latter,  the  most  famous  are  "  Kenil- 
worth,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  "  The  Talisman." 

Scott  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  historical  novel,  and  to  have 
quickened  by  means  of  it  the  national  pride  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  recognized  as  a  great  public  character,  so  that  when  in 
his  last  illness  he  went  abroad  in  search  of  health  the  British  government 
placed  a  man-of-war  at  his  disposal. 

The  romance  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  from  which  this  selection  has  been  taken, 
is  the  most  spirited  and  stirring  picture  of  the  age  of  chivalry  that  English 
literature  contains. 


THE  lists  now  presented  a  most 
splendid  spectacle.  The  slo- 
ping galleries  were  crowded 
with  all  that  was  noble,  great, 
wealthy,  and  beautiful  in  the 
northern  and  midland  parts  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  contrast  of  the  various 
dresses  of  these  dignified  spectators  ren- 
dered the  view  as  gay  as  it  was  rich, 
while  the  interior  and  lower  space,  filled 
with  the  substantial  burgesses  and  yeo- 
men of  merry  England,  formed,  in  their 
more  plain  attire,  a  dark  fringe,  or  bor- 
der, around  this  circle  of  brilliant  em- 
broidery, relieving,  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  off,  its  splendor. 

The  heralds   finished  their  proclama- 
tion with  the  usual   cry  of   "  Largesse, 


largesse,  gallant  knights !  "  and  gold  and 
silver  pieces  were  showered  on  them 
from  the  galleries,  it  being  a  high  point 
of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liberality  toward 
those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once 
the  secretaries  and  the  historians  of 
honor. 

The  bounty  of  the  spectators  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  customary  shouts  of 
"  Love  of  Ladies — Death  of  Champions 
— Honor  to  the  Generous — Glory  to  the 
Brave !  " — to  which  the  more  humble 
spectators  added  their  acclamations,  and 
a  numerous  band  of  trumpeters  the  flour- 
ish  of  their  martial  instruments. 

When  these  sounds  had  ceased,  the 
heralds  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  gay 
and  glittering  procession,  and  none  re- 
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mained  within  them  save  the  marshals 
of  the  field,  who,  armed  cap-a-pie,  sat 
on  horseback,  motionless  as  statues,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  lists. 

Meantime,  the  enclosed  space  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  it  was, 
was  now  completely  crowded  with 
knights  desirous  to  prove  their  skill 
against  the  challengers,  and,  when 
viewed  from  the  galleries,  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  sea  of  waving  plumage, 
intermixed  with  glistening  helmets,  and 
tall  lances,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
were,  in  many  cases,  attached  small  pen- 
nons of  about  a  span's  breadth,  which, 
fluttering  in  the  air  as  the  breeze  caught 
them,  joined  with  the  restless  motion  of 
the  feathers  to  add  liveliness  to  the 
scene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened, 
and  five  knights,  chosen  by  lot,  advanced 
slowly  into  the  area;  a  single  champion 
riding  in  front,  and  the  other  four  fol- 
lowing in  pairs.  All  were  splendidly 
armed,  and  my  Saxon  authority  (in  the 
Wardour  Manuscript)  records  at  great 
length  their  devices,  their  colors,  and 
the  embroidery  of  their  horse-trappings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  on 
these  subjects.  To  borrow  lines  from  a 
contemporary  poet,  who  has  written  but 
too  little — 

The  knights  are  dust 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  moldered 
from  the  walls  of  their  castles.  The 
castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds 
and  shattered  ruins — the  place  that  once 
knew  them  knows  them  no  more — nay, 
many  a  race  since  theirs  has  died  out  and 
been  forgotten  in  the  very  land  which 
they  occupied  with  all  the  authority  of 
feudal  proprietors  and  feudal  lords. 
What,  then,  would  it  avail  the  reader  to 
know  their  names,  or  the  evanescent 
symbols  of  their  martial  rank ! 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating 
the  oblivion  which  awaited  their  names 
and  feats,  the  champions  advanced 
through  the  lists,  restraining  their  fiery 
steeds,  and  compelling  them  to  move 
slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  ex- 
hibited their  paces,  together  with  the 
grace  and  dexterity  of  the  riders. 

As  the  procession  entered  the  lists  the 


sound  of  a  wild  barbaric  music  was 
heard  from  behind  the  tents  of  the  chal- 
lengers, where  the  performers  were  con- 
cealed. It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land; 
and  the  mixture  of  the  cymbals  and  bells 
seemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once,  and  de- 
fiance, to  the  knights  as  they  advanced. 

With  the  eyes  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the 
five  knights  advanced  up  the  platform 
upon  which  the  tents  of  the  challengers 
stood,  and  there  separating  themselves, 
each  touched  slightly,  and  with  the  re- 
verse of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  an- 
tagonist to  whom  he  wished  to  oppose 
himself. 

The  lower  orders  of  spectators  in  gen- 
eral— nay,  many  of  the  higher  class,  and 
it  is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies — were 
rather  disappointed  at  the  champions 
choosing  the  arms  of  courtesy.  For  the 
same  sort  of  persons  who,  in  the  present 
day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest 
tragedies  were  then  interested  in  a  tour- 
nament exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dan- 
ger incurred  by  the  champions  engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  specific 
purpose,  the  champions  retreated  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  where  they  re- 
mained drawn  up  in  a  line ;  while  the 
challengers,  sallying  each  from  his  pa- 
vilion, mounted  their  horses,  and,  headed 
by  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  descended 
from  the  platform,  and  opposed  them- 
selves individually  to  the  knights  who 
had  toucjied  their  respective  shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trum- 
pets they  started  out  against  each  other 
at  full  gallop ;  and  such  was  the  superior 
dexterity  or  good  fortune  of  the  chal- 
lengers that  those  opposed  to  Bois-Guil- 
bert, Malvoisin,  and  Front-de-Boeuf 
rolled  on  the  ground. 

The  antagonist  of  Grantmesnil,  in- 
stead of  bearing  his  lance-point  fair 
against  the  crest  or  the  shield  of  his 
enemy,  swerved  so  much  from  the  direct 
line  as  to  break  the  weapon  athwart  the 
person  of  his  opponent — a  circumstance 
which  was  accounted  more  disgraceful 
than  that  of  being  actually  unhorsed; 
because  the  latter  might  happen  from 
accident,  whereas  the  former  evinced 
awkwardness  and  want  of  management 
of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse. 

The  fiftli  knight  alone  maintained  the 
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honor  of  his  party,  and  parted  fairly 
with  the  knight  of  St.  John,  both  splin- 
tering their  lances  without  advantage  on 
either  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  heralds 
and  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets,  an- 
nounced the  triumph  of  the  victors  and 
the  defeat  of  the  vanquished.  The  for- 
mer retreated  to  their  pavilions,  and  the 
latter,  gathering  themselves  up  as  they 
could,  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  dis- 
grace and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their 
victors  concerning  the  redemption  of 
their  arms  and  their  horses,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  tournament, 
they  had  forfeited. 

The  fifth  of  their  number  alone  tar- 
ried in  the  lists  long  enough  to  be 
greeted  by  the  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors, among  whom  he  retreated,  to  the 
aggravation,  doubtless,  of  his  compan- 
ions' mortification. 

A  second  and  a  third  party  of  knights 
took  the  field;  and  although  they  had 
various  success,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
advantage  decidedly  remained  with  the 
challengers,  not  one  of  whom  lost  his 
seat  or  swerved  from  his  charge — mis- 
fortunes which  befell  one  or  two  of  their 
antagonists  in  each  encounter.  The 
spirits,  therefore,  of  those  opposed  to 
them  seemed  to  be  considerably  damped 
by  their  continued  success. 

Three  knights  only  appeared  on  the 
fourth  entry  who,  avoiding  the  shields  of 
Bois-Guilbert  and  Front-de-Boeuf,  con- 
tented themselves  with  touching  those  of 
the  three  other  knights  who  had  not  al- 
together manifested  the  same  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  politic  selection  did 
not  alter  the  fortune  of  the  field;  the 
challengers  were  still  successful.  One 
of  their  antagonists  was  overthrown,  and 
both  the  others  failed  in  the  attaint — 
that  is,  in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield 
of  their  antagonist  firmly  and  strongly, 
with  the  lance  held  in  a  direct  line,  so 
that  the  weapon  might  break  unless  the 
champion  was  overthrown. 

After  this  fourth  encounter  there  was 
a  considerable  pause ;  nor  did  it  appear 
that  any  one  was  very  desirous  of  re- 
newing the  contest.  The  spectators 
murmured  among  themselves;  for, 
among  the  challengers,  Malvoisin  and 
Front-de-Boeuf     were     unpopular     from 
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their  characters,  and  the  others,  except 
Grantmesnil,  were  disliked  as  strangers 
and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  so  keenly  as  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  who  saw  in  each  adventure 
gained  by  the  Norman  challengers  a  re- 
peated triumph  over  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land. His  own  education  had  taught 
him  no  skill  in  the  games  of  chivalry, 
although  with  the  arms  of  his  Saxon  an- 
cestors he  had  manifested  himself,  on 
many  occasions,  a  brave  and  determined 
soldier. 

He  looked  anxiously  to  Athelstane, 
who  had  learned  the  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  as  if  desiring  that  he  should 
make  some  personal  effort  to  recover  the 
victory  which  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Templar  and  his  associates.  But, 
though  both  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of 
person,  Athelstane  had  a  disposition  too 
inert  to  make  the  exertions  which  Cedric 
seemed  to  expect  from  him. 

"  The  day  is  against  England,  my 
lord,"  said  Cedric  in  a  marked  tone ; 
"  are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the 
lance?  " 

**  I  shall  tilt  to-morrow,"  answered 
Athelstane,  "  in  the  melee ;  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to- 
day." 

Two  things  displeased  Cedric  in  this 
speech.  It  contained  the  Norman  word 
melee  (to  express  the  general  conflict), 
and  it  evinced  some  indifference  to  the 
honor  of  the  country;  but  it  was  spoken 
by  Athelstane,  whom  he  held  in  such 
profound  respect  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  canvass  his  motives  or  his 
foibles.  Moreover,  he  had  no  time  to 
make  any  remark,  for  Wamba  thrust  in 
his  word,  observing,  "  It  was  better, 
though  scarce  easier,  to  be  the  best  man 
among  a  hundred  than  the  best  man  of 
two." 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a 
serious  compliment ;  but  Cedric,  who 
better  understood  the  Jester's  meaning, 
darted  at  him  a  severe  and  menacing 
look ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  Wamba,  per- 
haps, that  the  time  and  place  prevented 
his  receiving,  notwithstanding  his  place 
and  service,  more  sensible  marks  of  his 
master's  resentment. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still 
uninterrupted  excepting  by  the  voices  of 
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the  heralds  exclaiming,  "  Love  of  ladies, 
splintering  of  lances !  stand  forth,  gal- 
lant knights,  fair  eyes  look  upon  your 
deeds !  " 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers 
breathed  from  time  to  time  wild  bursts 
expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while 
the  clowns  grudged  a  holiday  which 
seemed  to  pass  away  in  inactivity;  and 
old  knights  and  nobles  lamented  in  whis- 
pers the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke 
of  the  triumphs  of  their  younger  days, 
but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now 
supply  dames  of  such  transcendent 
beauty  as  had  animated  the  jousts  of 
former  times. 

Prince  John  began  to  talk  to  his  at- 
tendants about  making  ready  the  ban- 
quet, and  the  necessity  of  adjudging  the 
prize  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who 
had,  with  a  single  spear,  overthrown 
two  knights  and  foiled  a  third. 

At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  of 
the  challengers  concluded  one  of  those, 
long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they 
had  broken  the  silence  of  the  lists,  it 
was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet, 
which  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from 
the  northern  extremity.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  see  the  new  champion  which 
these  sounds  announced,  and  no  sooner 
were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced 
into  the  lists. 

As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man 
sheathed  in  armor,  the  new  adventurer 
did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle  size, 
and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than 
strongly  made.  His  suit  of  armor  was 
formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a  young 
oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the 
Spanish  word  Desdichado,  signifying 
Disinherited.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  lists  he  gracefully  saluted 
the  prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering  his 
lance. 

The  dexterity  with  which  he  managed 
his  steed,  and  something  of  youthful 
grace  which  he  displayed  in  his  manner, 
won  him  the  favor  of  the  multitude, 
which  some  of  the  lower  classes  ex- 
pressed by  calling  out :  **  Touch  Ralph 
de  Vipont's  shield — touch  the  Hospi- 
taler's shield ;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat ; 
he  is  your  cheapest  bargain." 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid 


these  well-meant  hints,  ascended  the 
platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led 
to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  riding  straight  up 
to  the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the 
sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rung 
again.  All  stood  astonished  at  his  pre- 
sumption, but  none  more  than  the  re- 
doubted knight  whom  he  had  thus  de- 
fied to  mortal  combat,  and  who,  little 
expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was 
standing  carelessly  at  the  door  of  the 
pavilion. 

"  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  broth- 
er," said  the  Templar,  '*  and  have  you 
heard  mass  this  morning,  that  you  peril 
your  life  so   frankly?" 

**  I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou 
art,"  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight ; 
for  by  this  name  the  stranger  had  re- 
corded himself  in  the  books  of  the  tour- 
ney. 

"  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists," 
said  Bois-Guilbert,  "  and  look  your  last 
upon  the  sun,  for  this  night  thou  shalt 
sleep  in  paradise." 

"  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,"  replied 
the  Disinherited  Knight ;  **  and  to  re- 
quite it  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh 
horse  and  a  new  lance,  for  by  my  honor 
you  will  need  both." 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  con- 
fidently, he  reined  his  horse  backward 
down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended, 
and  compelled  him  in  the  same  manner 
to  move  backward  through  the  lists  till 
he  reached  the  northern  extremity, 
where  he  remained  stationary  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  antagonist.  This  feat  of 
horsemanship  again  attracted  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude. 

However  incensed  at  his  adversary  for 
the  precautions  which  he  recommended, 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  did  not  neglect 
his  advice,  for  his  honor  was  too  nearly 
concerned  to  permit  his  neglecting  any 
means  which  might  insure  victory 
over  his  presumptuous  opponent.  He 
changed  his  horse  for  a  proved  and 
fresh  one  of  great  strength  and  spirit. 
He  chose  a  new  and  a  tough  spear,  lest 
the  wood  of  the  former  might  have  been 
strained  in  the  previous  encounters  he 
had  sustained. 

Lastly,  he  laid  aside  his  shield,  which 
had  received  some  little  damage,  and  re- 
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ceived  another  from  his  squires.  His 
first  had  only  borne  the  general  device  of 
his  rider,  representing  two  knights  riding 
upon  one  horse,  an  emblem  expressive  of 
the  original  humility  and  poverty  of  the 
Templars,  qualities  which  they  had  since 
exchanged  for  the  arrogance  and  wealth 
that  finally  occasioned  their  suppression. 
Bois-Guilbert's  new  shield  bore  a  raven 
in  full  flight,  holding  in  its  claws  a  skull, 
and  bearing  the  motto,  Gare  le  Corbeau. 

When  the  two  champions  stood  op- 
posed to  each  other  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation 
was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Few 
augured  the  possibility  that  the  encoun- 
ter could  terminate  well  for  the  Disin- 
herited Knight,  yet  his  courage  and  gal- 
lantry secured  the  general  good  wishes 
of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the 
signal  than  the  champions  vanished  from 
their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
and  closed  in  the  center  of  the  lists  with 
the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  The  lances 
burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very  grasp, 
and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both 
knights  had  fallen,  for  the  shock  had 
made  each  horse  recoil  backward  upon 
its  haunches. 

The  address  of  the  riders  recovered 
their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle  and 
spur;  and  having  glared  at  each  other 
for  an  instant  with  eyes  which  seemed  to 
flash  fire  through  the  bars  of  their  vizors, 
each  made  a  demivolte,  and,  retiring  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lists,  received  a 
fresh  lance  from  the  attendants. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  wav- 
ing of  scarfs  and  ^  handkerchiefs,  and 
general  acclamations  attested  the  interest 
taken  by  the  spectators  in  this  encounter ; 
the  most  equal,  as  well  as  the  best  per- 
formed, which  had  graced  the  day.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their 
station  than  the  clamor  of  applause  was 
hushed  into  a  silence  so  deep  and  so  dead 
that  it  seemed  the  multitude  were  afraid 
even  to  breathe. 

A  few  minutes'  pause  having  been  al- 
lowed, that  the  combatants  and  their 
horses  might  recover  breath.  Prince  John 
with  his  truncheon  signed  to  the  trum- 
pets to  sound  the  onset.  The  champions 
a  second  time  sprung  from  their  stations 
and  closed  in  the  center  of  the  lists,  with 
the  same  speed,  the  same  dexterity,  the 


same  violence,  but  not  the  same  equal 
fortune  as  before. 

In  this  second  encounter  the  Templar 
aimed  at  the  center  of  his  antagonist's 
shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly 
that  his  spear  went  to  shivers,  and  the 
Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  champion  had, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed 
the  point  of  his  lance  toward  Bois-Guil- 
bert's shield,  but,  changing  his  aim  al- 
most in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he 
addressed  it  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more 
diflicult  to  hit,  but  which,  if  attained, 
rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible. 

Fair  and  true  he  hit  the  Norman  on 
the  vizor,  where  his  lance's  point  kept 
hold  of  the  bars.  Yet,  even  at  this  dis- 
advantage, the  Templar  sustained  his 
high  reputation,  and  had  not  the  girths 
of  his  saddle  burst  he  might  not  have 
been  unhorsed.  As  it  chanced,  however, 
saddle,  horse,  and  man  rolled  on  the 
ground. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups 
and  fallen  steed  was  to  the  Templar 
scarce  the  work  of  a  moment,  and,  stung 
with  madness  both  at  his  disgrace  and  at 
the  acclamations  with  which  it  was 
hailed  by  the  spectators,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  waved  it  in  defiance  of  his 
conqueror.  The  Disinherited  Knight 
sprung  from  his  steed  and  also  un- 
sheathed his  sword.  The  marshals  of 
the  field,  however,  spurred  their  horses 
between  them,  and  reminded  them  that 
the  laws  of  the  tournament  did  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  permit  this  species 
of  encounter. 

**  We  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,"  said 
the  Templar,  casting  a  resentful  glance 
at  his  antagonist ;  "  and  where  there  are 
none  to  separate  us." 

"  If  we  do  not,"  said  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  "  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine. 
On  foot  or  horseback,  with  ax,  or  with 
sword,  I  am  alike  ready  to  encounter 
thee." 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have 
been  exchanged,  but  the  marshals,  cross- 
ing their  lances  between  them,  compelled 
them  to  separate.  The  Disinherited 
Knight  returned  to  his  first  station,  and 
Bois-Guilbert  to  his  tent,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an 
agony  of  despair. 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the 
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conqueror  called  for  a  bowl  of  wine,  and 
opening  the  beaver,  or  lower  part  of  his 
helmet,  announced  that  he  quaffed  it  **  to 
all  true  English  hearts,  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  foreign  tyrants."  He  then 
commanded  his  trumpet  to  sound  a  de- 
fiance to  the  challengers,  and  desired  a 
herald  to  announce  to  them  that  he 
should  make  no  election,  but  was  willing 
to  encounter  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  pleased  to  advance  against  him. 

The  gigantic  Front-de-Boeuf,  armed 
in  sable  armor,  was  the  first  who  took 
the  field.  He  bore  on  a  white  shield  a 
black  bull's  head,  half  defaced  by  the 
numerous  encounters  which  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  bearing  the  arrogant  motto, 
Cave,  adsum.  Over  this  champion  the 
Disinherited  Knight  obtained  a  slight 
but  decisive  advantage.  Both  knights 
broke  their  lances  fairly,  but  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  who  lost  a  stirrup  in  the  encoun- 
ter, was  adjudged  to  have  the  disad- 
vantage. 

In  the  stranger's  third  encounter  with 
Sir  Philip  Malvoisin,  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful, striking  that  baron  so  forcibly  on 
the  casque  that  the  laces  of  the  helmet 
broke,  and   Malvoisin,  only  saved  from 


falling  by  being  unhelmeted,  was  de- 
clared  vanquished   like   his   companions. 

In  his  fourth  encounter,  with  De 
Grantmesnil,  the  Disinherited  Knight 
showed  as  much  courtesy  as  he  had  hith- 
erto evinced  courage  and  dexterity.  De 
Grantmesnil's  horse,  which  was  young 
and  violent,  reared  and  plunged  in  the 
course  of  the  career  so  as  to  disturb  the 
rider's  aim,  and  the  stranger,  declining 
to  take  the  advantage  which  this  accident 
afforded  him,  raised  his  lance,  and,  pass- 
ing his  antagonist  without  touching  him, 
wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  back  again 
to  his  own  end  of  the  lists,  offering  his 
antagonist,  by  a  herald,  the  chance  of 
a  second  encounter.  This  De  Grant- 
mesnil declined,  avowing  himself  van- 
quished as  much  by  the  courtesy  as  by 
the  address  of  his  opponent. 

Ralph  de  Vipont  summed  up  the  list 
of  the  stranger's  triumphs,  being  hurled 
to  the  ground  with  such  force  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  he  was  borne  senseless  from  the  lists. 

The  acclamations  of  thousands  ap- 
plauded the  award  of  the  prince  and 
marshals,  announcing  that  day's  honors 
to  the  Disinherited  Knight. 


NICKNAMES  OF  OUR  STATES  AND  TOWNS. 


YANKEE  humor  and  high-flown  ora- 
tory are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
nicknames  by  which  the  States  and  many 
of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
come  to  be  known.  As  these  nicknames 
are  frequently  encountered  by  readers,  it 
may  be  just  as  well  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  more  or  less 
of  a  necessity.  For  this  reason  the  accom- 
panying list  is  given: 

STATES. 

Virginia,   the   Old   Dominion, 

Massachusetts,    the    Bay    State. 

Maine,   the    Border   State. 

Rhode   Island,    Little   Rhody. 

New   York,  the  Empire  State. 

New   Hampshire,   the   Granite    State. 

Vermont,  the  Green   Mountain   State. 

Connecticut,  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 

Pennsylvania,   the   Keystone   State. 

North  Carolina,  the  Old   North  State. 

Ohio,  the   Buckeye  State. 

South    Carolina,    the    Palmetto    State. 

Michigan,   the   Wolverine   State. 

Kentucky,  the   Corn-cracker. 

California,  the  Golden   State. 


Indiana,  the  Hoosier  State. 
Illinois,   the   Sucker   State. 
Iowa,  the  Hawk-Eye  State. 
Wisconsin,  the   Badger   State. 
Florida,   the   Peninsular   State. 
Texas,  the  Lone  Star  State. 

CITIES. 

Philadelphia,   the   Quaker   City. 
Boston,  the  modern  Athens;  the  Hub. 
New   York,   Gotham. 
Baltimore,   the   Monumental   City. 
Cincinnati,  the  Queen  City. 
New   Orleans,   the   Crescent   City. 
Washington,  the  City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances. 
Chicago,  the  Garden  City. 
Detroit,  the  City  of  the  Straits. 
Cleveland,   the   Forest   City. 
Pittsburgh,   the    Smoky    City. 
New  Haven,  the  City  of  Elms. 
Indianapolis,  the  Railroad  City. 
St.  Louis,  the  Mound  City. 
Keokuk,  the  Gate   City. 
Louisville,  the  Falls   City. 
Nashville,  the  City  of  Rocks. 
Hannibal,  the   Bluff  City. 
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THE  LAST  WORD— POET  TO  POET. 


JOAQUIN  MILLER'S  FAREWELL  TO  BRET  HARTE,  HIS  FAMOUS 
CONTEMPORARY  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 


ROM  his  cabin  on  the  heights  back  of  Oakland, 
Cahfornia,  the  gray  poet  of  the  Sierras,  Joaquin 
Miller  [pronounced  "Hwah-keen"],  looks  down 
across  San  Francisco  Harbor  and  through  the 
Golden  Gate. 

When  word  came  to  Joaquin  Miller,  in  May, 
1902,  that  his  friend,  Bret  Harte,  was  dead,  he 
embalmed  his  grief  in  the  wonderful  poem  of 
farewell  here  printed.  He  pictured  the  somber 
ship  of  death  traveling  silently  at  sunset  out 
through  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  poem  originally  appeared  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  The  issue  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Bret  Harte, 
and  included  reprints  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  "  The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,"  **  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,"  and  other 
of  Harte's  best  work. 


GOOD-BY,  BRET  HARTE! 


By  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

YON  yellow  sun  melts  in  the  sea; 
A  somber  ship  sweeps  silently 
Past  Alcatraz  tow'rd  Orient  skies — 
A  mist  is  rising  to  the  eyes — 

Good-by,  Bret  Harte,  good  night,  good  night  I 

Yon  sea-bank  booms  far  funeral  guns! 
What  secrets  of  His  central  suns. 
Companion  of  the  peak  and  pine. 
What  secrets  of  the  spheres  are  thine? 

Good-by,  Bret  Harte,  good  night,  good  night! 

You  loved  the  lowly,  laughed  at  pride. 

We  mocked,  we  mocked  and  pierced  your  side; 

And  yet  for  all  harsh  scoffings  heard 

You  answered  not  one  unkind  word. 

But  went  your  way,  as  now:    Good  night! 

How  stately  tall  your  ship,  how  vast, 
With  night  nailed  to  your  leaning  mast. 
With  mighty  stars  of  hammered  gold 
And  moon-wrought  cordage  manifold! 

Good-by,  Bret  Harte,  good  night,  good  night! 
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"THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  'ROUND 

THE  corner;' 

N  Twenty-Ninth  Street,   New  York,  and  only  a 
few  paces  distant  from  Fifth  Avenue,  stands  a 
low,  rambling,  picturesque  brown  structure  that 
has  the  appearance  of  a  modest  chapel  to  which 
various  additions  have  been  built  from  time  to 
time.     Between  this  building  and  the  street   is 
a  well-shaded  lawn,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
in   the   year   on   which   the   twittering   of   birds 
among  the  boughs  of  the  big  trees  does  not  at- 
tract  the    attention    of   passers-by.     There   is   a 
sort  of  rural  atmosphere  about  the  quaint  church   and  its  yard  that 
seems  so  singularly  out  of  place  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city  that  strangers 
invariably  glance  curiously  at  the  board  on  which  are   inscribed  the 
hours  of  service  and  the  name  "  Church  of  the  Transfiguration." 

To  most  strangers  this  means  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  any 
other  church.  But  were  some  friend  to  add,  "  It  is  also  known  as  the 
*  Little  Church  'Round  the  Corner,' "  a  new  light  would  dawn  on  the 
stranger's  mind,  and  he  would  know  that  he  was  standing  before  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  church  edifices  in  the  United  States — a  church 
supported  largely  by  members  of  the  theatrical  profession — a  church 
that  has  been  famous  for  many  romantic  wedding  ceremonies,  and  from 
which  hundreds  of  dead  actors  and  actresses  have  been  borne  to  the 
grave. 

The  manner  in  which  this  church  came  by  the  name  by  which  it 
is  now  popularly  known  is  as  follows : 

In  1870  the  veteran  actor,  George  Holland,  died  in  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Holland's  sister  desired  the  funeral  to  be  held  at  her  own  church 
— a  fashionable  place  of  worship  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
as  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  went  to  the  minister  with  one  of  Hol- 
land's young  sons.  Mr.  Jefferson  told  the  rector  that  his  friend  was  an 
actor,  and  the  rector  replied  that  under  the  circumstances  he  should 
have  to  decline  holding  the  services  at  the  church. 

The  boy  was  in  tears.  Mr,  Jefferson  was  too  indignant  to  say  a 
word,  but  as  he  and  the  boy  left  the  room  he  asked  if  there  was  any 
other  church  from  which  his  friend  might  be  buried.  The  rector  re- 
plied that  there  was  a  little  church  around  the  corner  where  it  might  be 
done, 

Mr,  Jefferson  said :  "  Then  if  this  be  so,  God  bless  *  the  little  church 
around  the  corner.' " 

And  it  was  in  "The  Little  Church  'Round  the  Corner"  that  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  George  H.  Houghton,  its  rector, 
who,  beloved  by  all  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  continued  in 
this  pulpit  until  his  death  in  1897,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
The  author  of  the  following  lines  was  a  New  York  playwright 
who  won  popularity  a  generation  ago. 


By  a.  E.  LANCASTER. 
RING  him  not  here,  where  our  sainted  feet 
Are  treading  the  path  to  glory; 
Bring  him  not  here,  where  our  Saviour  sweet 
Repeats  for  us  His  story. 
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Go,  take  him  where  *  such  things '  are  done — 
For  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner — 

To  where  they  have  room,  for  we  have  none, 
To  *  that  little  church  'round  the  corner/  ** 

So  spake  the  holy  man  of  God, 

Of  another  man,  his  brother, 
Whose  cold  remains,  ere  they  sought  the  sod, 
Had  only  asked  that  a  Christian  rite 
Might  be  read  above  them  by  one  whose  light 

Was,  "  Brethren,  love  one  another  *' ; 
Had  only  asked  that  a  prayer  might  be  read 
Ere  his  flesh  went  down  to  join  the  dead. 

Whilst  his  spirit  looked,  with  suppliant  eyes, 

Searching  for  God  throughout  the  skies ; 

But  the  prie^  frowned  "  No,"  and  his  brow  was  bare 

Of  love  in  the  sight  of  the  mourner ; 
And  they  looked  for  Chri^  and  found  Him — where  ? 

In  "  that  little  church  'round  the  corner." 

Ah,  well !  God  grant,  when  with  aching  feet 

We  tread  life's  last  few  paces, 
That  we  may  hear  some  accents  sweet 

And  kiss  to  the  end,  fond  faces; 
God  grant  that  this  tired  flesh  may  rest 

(Mid  many  a  musing  mourner), 
While  the  sermon  is  preached  and  the  rites  are  read, 
In  no  church  where  the  heart  of  love  is  dead. 
And  the  pastor  a  pious  prig  at  best. 
But  in  some  small  nook  where  God's  confessed — 

Some  "  little  church  'round  the  corner." 


Captain    Obstinate. 


ANONYMOUS. 


ONE  fine  evening  in  the  month 
of  July,  an  old  soldier  of 
the  *'  grand  army,"  who  had 
left  one  of  his  arms  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was  seated 
at  the  door  of  his  pretty  cottage. 

He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
young  villagers,  who  were  clamorously 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  tell 
them  some  of  his  military  adventures. 

After  a  moment  of  pretended  resist- 
ance to  their  wishes,  the  old  man  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  passed  the  back 
of  his  remaining  hand  across  his  lips, 
and  thus  commenced  his  tale: 

"  In  my  time,  my  friends,  the  French 
would  have  disdained  to  fight  against 
Frenchmen  in  the  streets,  as  they  do  in 
these  days.  No,  no,  when  we  fought  it 
was  for  the  honor  of  France,  and  against 
her  foreign  enemies. 

"  But  my  story  commences  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1812,  a  short  time  after 
the  battle  of  Wiazma.  We  beat  a  re- 
treat, not  before  the  Russians,  for  they 
were  at  a  respectful  distance  from  our 
camp,  but  before  the  sharp  and  bitter 
cold  of  their  detestable  country,  a  cold 
more  terrible  to  us  than  the  Russians, 
Austrians,  and  Bavarians  all  put  to- 
gether. 

"  During  the  preceding  days  our  of- 
ficers had  told  us  that  we  were  approach- 
ing Smolensko,  where  we  should  get 
food,  fire,  brandy,  and  shoes;  but  in 
the  meantime  we  were  perishing  in  the 
glaciers,  and  continually  harassed  by  the 
Cossacks. 

"  We  had  marched  for  six  hours  with- 
out stopping  to  take  breath,  for  we  knew 
that  repose  was  certain  death.  An  icy 
wind  blew  the  drifting  snow  in  our  faces, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  stumbled  over 
the  frozen  corpse  of  a  comrade.  We 
neither  spoke  nor  sang,  even  complaints 
were  no  longer  heard,  and  that  was  a 
bad  sign. 

"  I  marched  by  the  side  of  my  cap- 


tain; short,  strongly  built,  rough,  and 
severe,  but  brave  and  true  as  the  blade 
of  his  sword ;  we  called  him  *  Captain 
Obstinate ' ;  for  when  once  he  said  a 
thing,  it  was  fixed;  he  never  changed  his 
opinions.  He  had  been  wounded  at 
Wiazma,  and  his  usually  crimson  face 
was  then  ghastly  pale,  while  a  ragged 
white  handkerchief,  all  stained  with 
blood,  was  bound  round  his  head,  and 
added  to  the  pallor  of  his  countenance. 

"  All  at  once  I  saw  him  stagger  on  his 
legs  like  a  drunken  man,  then  fall  like 
a  block  to  the  ground. 

"  *  Morhleu!  captain,'  said  I,  bending 
over  him,  *  you  can  not  remain  here.' 

"  *  You  see  that  I  can,  since  I  do  it,' 
replied  he,  showing  his  legs. 

"  '  Captain,'  said  I,  *  you  must  not  give 
way.'  Lifting  him  in  my  arms,  I  tried  to 
put  him  on  his  feet.  He  leaned  on  me, 
and  attempted  to  walk,  but  in  vain;  he 
fell  again,  dragging  me  with  him. 

"  '  Jobin,'  he  said,  *  all  is  over.  Leave 
me  here,  and  rejoin  your  company  as 
quickly  as  possible.  One  Avord  before 
you  go :  at  Voreppe,  near  Grenoble,  lives 
a  good  woman,  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
my — my  mother.  Go  and  see  her,  em- 
brace her  for  me,  and  tell  her  that — 
that — tell  her  what  you  will,  but  give 
her  this  purse  and  my  cross.  It  is  all 
I  have !     Now  go.' 

"  *  Is  that  all,  captain?' 

"  *  That  is  all.  God  bless  you !  Make 
haste.  Adieu ! '  My  friends,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  two  tears 
roll  down  my  cheeks. 

*'  *  No,  captain,*  I  cried,  *  I  will  not 
leave  you;  either  you  come  with  me,  or 
I  will  remain  with  you.' 

"  '  I  forbid  you  to  remain.* 

"  '  You  may  put  me  under  arrest,  then, 
if  you  like,  but  at  present  you  must  let 
me  do  as  I  please.' 

"  '  You  are  an  insolent  fellow.' 

"  '  Very  good,  captain,  but  you  must 
come  with  me.* 
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"  He  bit  his  lips  with  rage,  but  said 
no  more. 

**  I  lifted  him,  and  carried  him  on  my 
shoulders  like  a  sack.  You  can  easily 
imagine  that  with  such  a  burden  I  could 
not  keep  pace  with  my  comrades.  In 
fact,  I  soon  lost  sight  of  their  columns, 
and  could  discern  nothing  around  me 
but  the  white  and  silent  plain. 

"  I  still  walked  on,  when  presently  ap- 
peared a  troop  of  Cossacks  galloping 
toward  me,  with  furious  gesticulations 
and  wild  cries. 

"  The  captain  was  by  this  time  com- 
pletely insensible,  and  I  resolved,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  me,  not  to  abandon 
him.  I  laid  him  down  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  him  with  snow ;  then  I  crept 
beneath  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  leaving, 
however,  my  eyes  at  liberty. 

**  Presently  the  Cossacks  came  up,  and 
began  to  strike  with  their  lances  right 
and  left,  while  their  horses  trampled  us 
under  their  feet.  One  of  these  heavy 
beasts  set  his  foot  upon  my  right  arm, 
and  crushed  it. 

"  My  friends,  I  did  not  speak,  I  did 
not  stir;  I  put  my  right  hand  into  my 
mouth  to  stifle  the  cry  of  torture  which 
nearly  escaped  from  me,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Cossacks  had  dispersed. 

"  When  the  last  of  them  had  disap- 
peared, I  quitted  my  refuge,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  disinter  the  captain.  To  my 
joy  he  gave  some  signs  of  life ;  I  con- 
trived to  carry  him  with  my  one  arm 
toward  a  rock  which  offered  a  sort  of 
shelter,  and  then  I  laid  myself  by  his 
side,  wrapping  my  cloak  round  us  both. 

"  The  night  had  closed  in,  and  the 
snow  continued  to  fall. 

"  The  rear-guard  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  the  whistle 
of  a  bullet,  or  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
feasting  on  the  corpses  that  lay  stretched 
around. 

"  God  knows  what  thoughts  passed 
through  my  soul  during  that  dreadful 
night,  which,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  my 
last  upon  earth.  But  I  remembered  the 
prayer  which  my  mother  had  taught  me 
long  before,  when  I  was  a  child  at  her 
knee,  and  bending  low,  I  repeated  it  with 
fervor. 

"  My  children,  that  did  me  good,  and 
remember  always  that  a  sincere  and  fer- 


vent prayer  is  sure  to  comfort  you.  I 
felt  astonishingly  calmed  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  place  by  the  captain.  But 
the  time  passed,  and  I  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  half  stupor,  when  I  saw  a  group 
of  French  officers  approach.  Before  I 
had  time  to  speak  to  them,  their  chief, 
a  little  man,  dressed  in  a  furred  pelisse, 
stepped  forward  toward  me,  and  said : 

"'What  are  you  doing  here?  Why 
are  you  away  from  your  regiment  ?  ' 

"  *  For  two  good  reasons,'  said  I; 
pointing  first  to  the  captain,  and  then  to 
my  bleeding  arm. 

"  '  The  man  says  true.  Sire,'  said  one 
of  those  who  followed  him ;  *  I  saw  him 
marching  in  the  rear  of  his  regiment,  and 
carrying  this  officer  on  his  back.' 

**  The  emperor — for,  my  friends,  it 
was  he ! — gave  me  one  of  those  glances 
that  only  he,  or  the  eagle  of  the  Alps, 
could  give,  and  said :  *  It  is  well.  You 
have  done  very  well.'  Then  opening  his 
pelisse,  he  took  the  cross  which  decorated 
his  green  coat,  and  gave  it  to  me.  At 
that  instant  I  was  no  longer  hungry,  no 
longer  cold ;  I  felt  no  more  pain  from 
my  arm  than  if  that  awkward  beast  had 
never  touched  it. 

"  *  Davoust,'  added  the  emperor,  ad- 
dressing the  officer  who  had  spoken  to 
him,  *  see  this  man  and  his  captain 
placed  in  one  of  the  baggage-wagons. 
Adieu !  '  And  making  me  a  motion  of 
the  hand,  he  went  away." 

Here  the  veteran  ceased,  and  resumed 
his  pipe. 

"  But  tell  us  what  became  of  '  Cap- 
tain Obstinate,'  "  cried  many  impatient 
voices. 

"  The  captain  recovered,  and  is  now 
a  general  on  the  retired  list.  But  the 
best  of  the  joke  was,  that  as  soon  as  he 
got  well,  he  put  me  under  arrest  for  fif- 
teen days,  as  a  punishment  for  my  in- 
fraction of  discipline. 

"  This  circumstance  came  to  the  ears 
of  Napoleon,  and  after  laughing  heart- 
ily, he  not  only  caused  me  to  be  set  free, 
but  promoted  me  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
As  to  the  decoration,  my  children,  here  is 
the  ribbon  at  my  button-hole,  but  the 
cross  I  wear  next  my  heart." 

And  opening  his  vest,  he  showed  his 
eager  audience  the  precious  relic,  sus- 
pended from  his  neck  in  a  little  satin 
bag. — Harper's  Magazine,  1854. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  THE  LONG  AGO. 

BY  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TAYLOR. 


/^  H,  a  wandering  stream  is  the  river  Time, 
^^      As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears. 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime, 
And  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow. 

And  the  summers  like  buds  between, 
And  the  year  in  the  sheaf — so  they  come  and  they  go. 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow. 

As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  magical  Isle  up  the  river  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime. 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime. 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there: 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
They  are  heaps  of  dust,  but  we  loved  them  so! 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings. 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings. 
There  are  broken  vows,  and  pieces  of  rings. 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air; 
And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar. 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before. 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 

Oh,  remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  isle. 

All  the  day  of  life  till  night — 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile. 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  to  slumber  awhile. 

May  that  greenwood  of  soul  be  in  sight! 


pORN  at  Lowville,  New  York,  in  1819,  Benjamin  Franklin  Tayloi^ 
'-^  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1887.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
the  Chicago  Journal  war  correspondent  with  the  Western  armies. 

Mr.  Taylor  wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are  several 
volumes  of  verse  and  a  novel,  "  Theophilus  Trent."  He  is  best  re- 
membered, however,  as  author  of  "  The  Isle  of  the  Long  Ago,"  that 
singularly  felicitous  picture  of  the  home  of  sweet-sad  memories. 


Niagara,  the  June  Bride's  Paradise. 

The  Eloquent  Language  in  Which  the  Great  Cataract  Was  Described  by  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold,  and  John  Gait's  Romantic  Account 

of  Its  Discovery. 


TT  HE  compass  of  the  honeymooner,  like  the  compass  of  the  mariner,  has 
four  points,  but  on  that  of  the  honeymooner  the  points  are  rather  dif- 
ferently indicated.  The  East  is  represented  by  the  term  "  abroad,"  the  South 
by  Washington,  the  West  by  almost  anything  lying  between  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Pacific,  and  the  North  by  Niagara. 

The  honeymooner  who  finds  it  less  difficult  to  make  money  than  to  kill 
time  shapes  his  matrimonial  course  via  Pittsburgh  or  Paris.  The  good,  pa- 
triotic, homespun  sort  of  chap,  who  finds  it  more  easy  to  kill  time  than  to 
make  money,  and  who  may  one  day  be  the  father  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  whirls  his  bride  off  to  Washington  or  Niagara.  Washington  is 
a  little  dull  and  rather  warm  after  Congress  adjourns,  so  the  June  bride  is 
most  likely  to  pick  the  last  of  the  rice-grains  out  of  her  hair  within  earshot 
of  the  great  Northern  cataract. 

Two  selections  that  have  to  do  with  the  big  waterfall  are  given  herewith. 
Of  these,  one  has  been  called  the  finest  description  of  Niagara  ever  written. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  author  of  "  The  Light 
of  Asia,"  and  appeared  originally  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  second  selection  is  John  Gait's  account,  partly  historical  and  partly 
imaginative,  of  the  discovery  of  the  cataract.  John  Gait  (1779 — 1839)  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  author  of  several  novels  that  were 
popular  in  their  day.  He  traveled  extensively,  and  wrote  many  articles  on 
historical  and  geographical  subjects. 


THE   SPLENDOR    OF    NIAGARA. 

BY  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

BEFORE  my  balcony  the  great  cata-  rise  high  in  the  air,  and  the  river  below 

ract   is  thundering,   smoking,    glit-  churned  into  a  whirling  cream  of  eddy 

tering  with  green  and  white  rollers  and    surge    and    backwater,    unite    in    a 

and    rapids,    hurling    the    waters    of    a  composite  effect,  at  once  magnificent  and 

whole  continent  in   splendor  and  speed  bewildering. 

over  the  sharp  ledges  of  the  long,  brown  Far  away,  Niagara  River  is  seen  wind- 
rock  by  which  Erie,  "  the  Broad,"  ing  eagerly  to  its  prodigious  leap.  You 
steps  proudly  down  to  Ontario,  "  the  can  discern  the  line  of  the  first  breakers, 
Beautiful."  where  the  river  feels  the  fatal  draw  of 

The  smaller  but  very  imposing  Ameri-  the   cataracts,   its   current   seeming   sud- 

can  Falls  speaks  with  the  louder  voice  denly    to    leap    forward,    stimulated    by 

of  the  two,  because  its  coiling  spirals  of  mad  desire,   a  hidden  spell,   a  dreadful 

twisted  and  furious  flood  crash  in   full  and  irresistible  doom, 

impulse    of   descent   upon    the   talus    of  Far  back  along  the  gilded  surface  of 

massive  boulders  heaped  up  at  its  foot.  the  upper  stream,  these  lines  of  dancing. 

The   resounding  impact   of   water   on  tossing,  eager,  anxious,  and  fate-impelled 

rocks,  the  clouds  of  water-smoke  which  breakers     and     billows     multiply     their 
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white  ranks,  and  spread  and  close  to- 
gether their  leaping  ridges  into  a  wild 
chaos  of  racing  waves  as  the  brink  is 
approached.  And  then,  at  the  brink, 
there  is  a  curious  pause — the  momentary 
peace  of  the  irrevocable.  Those  mad 
upper  waters — reaching  the  great  leap 
— are  suddenly  all  quiet  and  glassy,  and 
appear  rounded  and  green  as  the  border 
of  a  field  of  young  rye,  at  the  moment 
when  they  turn  the  angle  of  the  dreadful 
ledge  and  hurl  themselves  into  the  snow- 
white  gulf  of  noise  and  mist  and  mystery 
underneath. 

There  is  nothing  more  translucently 
green,  nor  more  perennially  still  and 
lovely,  than  Niagara  the  greater.  At 
this,  her  awful  brink,  the  whole  archi- 
trave of  the  main  abyss  gleams  like  a 
fixed  and  glorious  work  wrought  in  pol- 
ished aquamarine  or  emerald.  This  ex- 
quisitely colored  cornice  of  the  enormous 
waterfall — this  brim  of  bright  tranquil- 


lity between  fervor  of  rush  and  fury  of 
plunge — is  its  principal  feature,  and 
stamps  it  as  far  more  beautiful  than  ter- 
rible. Even  the  central  solemnity  and 
shudder-fraught  miracle  of  the  mon- 
strous uproar  and  glory  is  rendered  ex- 
quisite, reposeful,  and  soothing  by  the 
lovely  rainbows  hanging  over  the  tur- 
moil and  clamor. 

From  its  crest  of  chrysoprase  and 
silver,  indeed,  to  its  broad  foot  of  milky 
foam  and  of  its  white-stunned  waves, 
too  broken  and  too  dazed  to  begin  at  first 
to  float  away,  Niagara  appears  not  ter- 
rible, but  divinely  and  deliciously  grace- 
ful, glad  and  lovely — a  specimen  of  the 
splendor  of  water  at  its  finest — a  sight 
to  dwell  and  linger  in  the  mind  with  in- 
effaceable images  of  happy  and  grateful 
though^  by  no  means  to  aifect  it  in  see- 
ing or  to  haunt  it  in  future  days  of  mem- 
ory with  any  wild  reminiscences  of  ter- 
ror or  of  gloom. 


THE   DISCOVERY    OF    NIAGARA. 

BY  JOHN  GALT. 


AMONG  the  earliest  missionaries 
sent  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the 
Christian  belief  was  Joseph  Price, 
a  young  man  who  had  received  direc- 
tions to  penetrate  farther  into  the  vast 
forests  which  clothe  the  continent  of 
America  toward  the  north  than  had  been 
at  that  time  accomplished.  In  this  haz- 
ardous undertaking  he  was  accompanied 
by  Henry  Wilmington,  who,  actuated  by 
the  same  religious  motives,  had  volun- 
teered to  attend  him. 

They  had  been  landed  at  Boston,  then 
a  very  small  but  thriving  village,  about 
a  month  previous,  where  they  made  the 
necessary  preparations  for  their  expedi- 
tion, and  recruited  themselves  after  a 
passage  of  thirteen  weeks  from  Ply- 
mouth, for  so  long  a  passage  was  not 
uncommon  in  those  times  in  traversing 
the  Atlantic. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  when  they  bade  adieu  to  the  in- 
habitants, by  whom  they  had  been  hos- 
pitably entertained,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  good  wishes  of  all,  proceeded  toward 
the  hitherto  unexplored  forest. 

The  buds  were  now  beginning  to  ex- 


pand into  leaves,  and  the  sun  was  often 
darkened  by  the  vast  flocks  of  migratory 
pigeons,  which,  when  the  woods  allowed, 
sometimes  flew  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  the  travelers  could  beat  them  down 
with  their  sticks.  Before  sailing  from 
England  they  had  often  heard  persons 
w^ho  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  mention 
this  circumstance,  but  they  suspected 
them  of  exaggeration  until  they  wit- 
nessed it  themselves. 

It  was  their  intention  to  visit  a  distant 
tract  of  country,  of  which  nothing  was 
known  except  vague  reports  of  sheets  of 
water  so  immense  that,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  fresh,  might 
have  led  them  to  suppose  they  were  on 
an  island.  These  reports  were  for  the 
most  part  gathered  from  the  Indians,  on 
whose  testimony  little  reliance  could  be 
placed,  as  none  of  their  informers  could 
speak  from  their  own  knowledge. 

Into  the  Wilderness. 

To  aid  them  in  their  pursuit,  they 
were  provided  with  compasses  and 
armed  with  fowling-pieces.  They,  di- 
recting their  course  toward  the  place  to 
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which  most  of  the  Indians  alluded,  had, 
it  is  true,  but  slight  grounds  on  which  to 
rest  their  hopes  of  success;  animated, 
however,  with  the  desire  of  fulfilling 
what  they  had  undertaken,  they  thought 
little  of  the  difficulties  which  might  at- 
tend it :  accordingly,  it  was  without  re- 
gret that  they  were  now  leaving  the  set- 
tled part  of  the  country. 

Having  traveled  several  days  without 
seeing  anything  worthy  of  notice,  they 
arrived  at  the  ultimate  farm  they  could 
expect  to  meet  with  before  their  return. 
After  remaining  there  for  the  night,  they 
continued  their  journey  through  the  for- 
est, which  had  most  likely  never  been 
previously  trodden  by  the  feet  of  civil- 
ized man.  The  startled  deer  frequently 
crossed  their  path,  and  a  few  birds  were 
the  only  objects  that  varied  the  silent 
solitude  around. 

Guided  by  their  compasses,  they  con- 
tinued their  progress  many  days  until 
they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  large  and 
rapid  river,  which  they  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  pass,  as  its  breadth  and 
swiftness  precluded  the  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  swim  across  it. 

After  proposing  many  expedients,  all 
of  which  they  soon  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, they  determined  on  trusting 
themselves  to  some  one  of  the  many 
fallen  trees  which  lay  in  every  eddy 
along  its  banks;  and  having  selected  one 
whose  branches  lay  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  prevent  it  from  turning  over,  they 
entwined  boughs  to  form  a  small  kind  of 
basket,  into  which,  having  provided 
themselves  with  stout  poles,  they  en- 
tered, taking  care  that  neither  their  guns 
nor  ammunition  suffered  from  the  wa- 
ter; they  then  steadily  pushed  it  from 
the  shore  into  the  stream,  and  continued 
doing  so  until  the  water  grew  so  deep 
that  the  poles  were  of  no  avail,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  trust  to  Providence  to 
carry  them  to  the  other  side. 

For  some  time  they  continued  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  without  inclining  to- 
ward either  bank,  when  they  perceived 
that,  by  the  help  of  the  wind,  they  were 
quickly  gaining  on  a  large  pine,  which 
was  slowly  floating  downward.  On 
reaching  it,  they  stretched  out  their 
poles  with  a  great  effort,  and  succeeded 
in  pushing  themselves  into  water  where 
they  could  again  find  bottom. 


After  much  labor,  our  travelers 
touched  the  bank,  on  which  they  quickly 
leaped,  and  having  taken  out  their  arms 
they  continued  their  journey  rejoicing. 

A  Battle  of  Stags. 

They  soon  after  arrived  at  a  spot 
where  they  deemed  it  fit  to  wait  till 
the  following  morning,  and,  it  being 
their  custom,  they  went  out  hunting  in 
order  to  provide  provision  for  the  next 
day's  wants,  at  that  time  easily  accom- 
plished, as  the  forests  abounded  wath 
herds  of  deer,  which,  having  been 
seldom  disturbed,  were  exceedingly 
tame. 

On  this  occasion  they  soon  beheld  a 
great  number  watching  a  furious  en- 
counter between  two  large  bucks,  which, 
with  the  utmost  animosity,  were  en- 
deavoring to  gore  each  other.  Surprised 
at  a  sight  they  had  never  before  seen, 
they  determined  to  await  the  result ;  and 
after  some  time  one  of  the  combatants, 
by  an  amazing  leap,  sprang  past  the 
other,  and,  swiftly  turning  round,  drove 
his  horns  into  the  side  of  his  adversary 
and  instantly  killed  him. 

The  missionaries,  running  to  the  spot, 
frightened  away  the  remainder  of  the 
herd,  while  they  took  possession  of  the 
fallen  one,  and,  having  taken  what 
would  serve  them  for  several  days,  left 
the  carcass  to  the  wolves. 

In  about  a  week  after,  they  reached  a 
chain  of  mountains,  where  they  rested 
for  the  night,  and  next  morning  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  their  steep  and  sandy 
sides,  up  which  they  were  enabled  to 
drag  themselves  by  grasping  the  trees ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  several  times 
nearly  precipitated  into  the  gulf  below. 

Wilmington,  on  one  occasion  in  par- 
ticular, when  they  were  ascending  a  very 
dangerous  part  of  the  mountain,  inad- 
vertently seized  a  rotten  branch,  which, 
giving  way,  caused  him  to  be  hurried 
downward  to  the  very  brink  of  a  prec- 
ipice, where  he  saved  himself  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  a  projecting  bough.  Thus 
they  advanced  for  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  in  the  evening  of  which  they  took 
advantage  of  a  small  space  of  level 
ground,  to  remain  until  the  morning. 

About  noon  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  and,  in 
order  that  they  might  view  the  surround- 
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ing  country,  they  ascended  a  barren  crag 
that  reared  itself  high  above  the  others; 
for,  without  having  met  with  this, 
the  trees  would  have  excluded  every 
prospect. 

Climbed  Tree  to   See   Lakes. 

Having  reached  its  loftiest  pinnacle, 
they  turned  their  eager  eyes  to  see  if 
they  could  behold  any  traces  of  the 
mighty  seas  of  fresh  water  which  had 
been  described  to  them  by  the  Indians; 
but  to  their  sorrow,  as  far  as  their  sight 
could  stretch,  only  vast  woods  met  their 
anxious  gaze. 

While  thus  engaged,  they  sometimes 
heard  the  piercing  cries  of  the  hawk  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey;  far  under  them,  and 
among  the  trees,  the  drumming  of  the 
partridge  and  the  tapping  of  the  wood- 
pecker could  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Being  somewhat  disappointed,  they  si- 
lently commenced  wending  their  lonely 
way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  utmost  exertions, 
they  could  not  succeed  in  descending  the 
range  that  evening,  and  were  compelled 
by  the  approaching  darkness  to  seek  a 
spot  where  they  might  safely  rest. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  awoke,  and, 
continuing  their  descent  with  renewed 
energy,  soon  surpassed  the  formidable 
obstacle  which  the  hills  had  opposed. 

Having  rested  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  they  again  began  to  cross  the 
level  country,  and  continued  doing  so 
for  many  days,  without  having  seen  a 
single  human  being  since  their  departure 
from  the  farm,  when,  one  day,  in  a 
glade  of  the  woods,  they  saw  a  band  of 
Indians  among  the  trees,  who,  having 
approached,  spoke  in  a  pleasant  but  to 
them  unknown  language.  Their  ges- 
tures betokened  their  surprise  at  behold- 
ing people  so  different  in  color  to  them- 
selves, and  armed  with  what  appeared 
to  them  only  polished  sticks. 

While  thus  employed,  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  flew  high  above  their  heads,  at 
which  the  Indians  discharged  their 
arrows,  but  they  fell  short  of  their  in- 
tended'mark;  when  Price  and  Wilming- 
ton, raising  their  guns,  fired,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives  two  of  the 
flock  came  fluttering  to  their  feet. 

The  spectators  crowded  around  the 
Europeans,  and  with  much  curiosity  be- 


gan to  admire  the  weapons  which  they 
had  formerly  despised.  Their  wonder 
was  not  diminished  when  they  saw  what 
they  imagined  pounded  cinders  put  into 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  then,  on 
pulling  a  small  piece  of  iron,  a  flash  of 
fire,  accompanied  with  smoke  and  a  loud 
report,  immediately  followed. 

The  chief,  by  signs,  appeared  to'  ask 
them  to  accompany  him,  that  the  rest  of 
his  tribe  might  see  what  seemed  to  them 
exceedingly  wonderful,  and  having  fol- 
lowed him  they  soon  arrived  at  a  place 
where  several  Indians  were  engaged  in 
erecting  small  wigwams  of  bark. 

The  chief,  however,  made  them  under- 
stand that  this  was  only  their  hunting- 
ground,  and  told  them  that  their  village 
lay  far  off,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
which  was  then  sinking  behind  the  trees, 
and  to  which  they  should  soon  return. 

From  this  time  the  missionaries  com- 
menced learning  the  language  of  their 
entertainers,  in  which  they  were  able  to 
converse  with  some  facility  by  the  time 
that  the  Indians  returned  to  their  village, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Oneida.  Hav- 
ing arrived  there,  Price  began  to  teach 
them ;  but  they,  having  patiently  listened 
to  his  first  sermon,  to  his  great  sorrow, 
never  assembled  to  hear  him  again;  and, 
in  consequence,  he  told  Wilmington  that 
he  would  try  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  reports  they  had 
heard  at  Boston  concerning  the  inland 
waters,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing 
to  be  his  companion. 

Had   Heard  Great  Roaring. 

Wilmington  assented,  and  having  en- 
deavored to  inform  the  Indians  of  their 
intention,  the  chief,  who  had  conducted 
them  to  the  village,  made  them  under- 
stand that  the  river  which  flowed  past 
led  to  an  immense  basin,  which  they 
supposed  was  formed  by  the  continual 
running  of  several  large  rivers,  but  that 
few  of  his  tribe  had  ever  paddled  far 
round  its  borders. 

There  was,  however,  an  old  man  who 
in  his  youth  had  ventured  to  proceed  in 
his  canoe  for  many  suns  along  it,  and  re- 
turned with  the  report  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  an  immense  river  which  ran 
into  the  fresh  sea,  where,  having  landed 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  he  had  heard 
a    terrific    roaring,    as    he    thought,    of 
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waters,  and,  advancing  through  the 
woods  toward  the  sound,  for  some  miles 
the  stream  became  so  rapid  that  no  canoe 
could  go  up  against  it.  Being  very  much 
alarmed,  he  had  hurried  back  to  his  bark 
and  instantly  commenced  his  return;  but 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  tribe  who  had 
ever  dared  to  sail  so  far,  and  from  his 
account  they  supposed  it  the  source  of 
the  lake. 

Having  learned  this,  they  asked  the 
chief,  whose  name  was  Maiook,  whether 
he  would  allow  any  of  his  Indians  to 
accompany  them  down  the  river  to  the 
lake  and  ascertain  from  whence  the 
sound  that  had  alarmed  the  aged  Indian 
arose.  He  at  first  tried  to  dissuade  them 
by  every  argument  in  his  power,  but, 
finding  his  endeavors  of  no  avail,  he 
said  that  he  would  himself  join  them  in 
their  expedition.  It  was,  therefore, 
agreed  that  they  should  sail  down  the 
river  the  week  following ;  but,  before  the 
time  determined  on,  an  event  occurred 
that  considerably  delayed  their  depar- 
ture. 

On  rising  one  morning  they  remarked 
that  large  clouds  of  smoke  were  drifting 
over  their  heads,  accompanied  by  an 
overpowering  pressure  of  heat,  which  the 
Indians  said  was  occasioned  by  the 
woods  being  on  fire ;  and  as  the  wind 
was  high,  showers  of  ashes  frequently 
fell  around  them. 

To  avoid  these,  they  took  shelter  in 
their  wigwams,  but  the  hotness  of  the 
air,  together  with  the  smoke,  increased 
so  much  that,  being  in  danger  of  suffo- 
cation, the  chief  proposed  that  they 
should  cast  themselves  into  the  Oneida ; 
and  as  no  better  proposition  could  be 
made,  they  hurried  into  it,  and  remained 
with  only  their  heads  above  water,  being 
often  obliged  to  immerse  them  likewise. 
They  were  thus  situated  many  hours, 
while  the  water  was  black  with  the  ashes 
that  fell  around  them. 

First    View    of    Lake    Ontario. 

The  wind  at  last,  to  their  great  joy, 
changed,  and  relieved  them  from  their 
perilous  position,  by  driving  the  flames  in 
the  contrary  direction.  They  did  not, 
however,  quit  the  water,  as  the  ground 
was  still  covered  with  burning  embers. 
On  leaving  the  river,  they  saw,  to  their 
mortification,    that    the    village    was    on 


fire  in  several  places,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  burning;  the  canoes 
which  they  had  drawn  up  on  the  shore 
were   also   consumed. 

After  repairing  the  damage  and  ma- 
king other  canoes,  they  began  their  expe- 
dition; and,  having  paddled  for  several 
days,  one  calm  and  beautiful  evening 
they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  they 
could  only  see  what  appeared  to  them 
boundless  water,  which  lay  without  the 
slightest  ripple  on  its  glassy  surface,  un- 
disturbed by  the  softest  breath  of  wind. 
They  then  continued  paddling  round 
the  shore,  looking  out  for  a  place  where 
they  might  safely  moor  their  canoes  dur- 
ing the  night,  and,  among  the  many 
small  inlets,  they  soon  discovered  one 
fitted  for  their  purpose,  which  they  im- 
mediately entered. 

At  sunrise  they  again  advanced  on 
their  adventurous  expedition.  As  they 
coasted  along,  the  deer  would  sometimes 
look  at  them  from  among  the  thickets 
which  fringed  the  borders  of  the  lake; 
and  at  other  times  they  saw  them  swim- 
ming across  the  mouths  of  the  various 
creeks  or  rivers  which  they  passed  in 
their  progress.  They  were,  however,  too 
much  engaged  in  admiring  the  lonely 
magnificence  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
to  interrupt  the  playful  gambols  of  the 
deer  by  endeavoring  to  wound  them, 
which  they  did  only  when  their  neces- 
sities compelled. 

Thus  they  paddled  onward  for  sev- 
eral days  without  perceiving  anything 
that  might  lead  them  to  suppose  they 
were  approaching  the  spot  to  which  the 
old  Indian  had  alluded,  when  one  hazy 
morning,  having  proceeded  many  miles 
before  the  sun  had  power  to  dispel  the 
thick  mists,  they  were  delighted  at  seeing 
themselves,  as  the  air  at  noon  cleared, 
about  to  enter  a  large  river,  which  flowed 
rapidly  into  the  lake. 

As  this  in  some  measure  coincided 
with  the  first  part  of  what  had  been  re- 
lated to  them,  they  determined  on  en- 
tering it ;  but  after  paddling  up  it  for 
some  time  the  current  grew  so  strong 
that  they  were  compelled  to  disembark 
and  continue  their  journey  by  land  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  precipitous  bank. 
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The  wind,  softly  blowing,  rustled 
among  the  trees,  but  sometimes  they  fan- 
cied that  a  distant  rumbling  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Having  followed  the  course  of  the 
stream  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  for 
some  distance,  Price  proposed  that  one 
of  them  should  ascend  a  tree  and  follow 
the  course  of  the  river  upward  with  his 
eye,  and  try  if  he  could  discover  whence 
the  sound  that  reached  them  arose. 

Maiook,  therefore,  told  one  of  his  In- 
dians to  climb  up  a  lofty  pine  which 
grew  apart  from  the  rest,  and  he  had 
hardly  ascended  half-way  when,  uttering 
a  cry  of  astonishment,  he  hastened  to 
the  ground  and  told  his  comrades  that 
he  had  seen  immense  clouds  of  spray 
rising  far  above  the  trees,  but  he  could 
not  perceive  from  what  cause  they  arose. 

The  Cataract  at  Last!  * 

Encouraged  by  this  report,  after  re- 
freshing themselves  (being  much  wear- 
ied by  their  toilsome  march),  they  hast- 
ened along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  while 
the  rushing  sound  that  had  been  grad- 
ually increasing  was  every  instant  be- 
coming more  and  more  tremendous,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  made  them 
imagine  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  furious  rapid,  when,  on  advancing 
from  the  thick  bushes,  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  on  a  bare  ledge  of  rock 
which  overhung  an  immense  chasm  into 
which  two  streams  and  a  mighty  river 
were  tumbling  with  a  noise  that  drowned 
all  their  exclamations  of  surprise,  and 
which  was  louder  than  the  voice  of  the 
ocean  in  a  storm. 

Springing  back  with  terror  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  over  which  they 
had  so  nearly  plunged,  they  eyed  the 
thundering  and  foaming  torrent  with 
amazement,  not  noticing  that  part  of  the 
rock  on  which  they  had  just,  been  stand- 
ing was  tottering,  and  slowly  separating 


itself  from  the  adjoining  mass,  till  they 
were  roused  by  the  crash  with  which  it 
was  precipitated  into  the  gulf  below, 
shaking  the  living  rock  from  whence  it 
had  been  detached,  and  resounding 
through  the  woods,  far  above  the  roaring 
of  the  stupendous  cataract. 

The  missionaries  involuntarily  leaped 
back  among  the  trees,  not  daring  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  they  had  been, 
and  viewed  with  more  composure  the 
awful  prospect  before  them.  The  river 
above  the  falls  was  for  some  distance  a 
furious  rapid,  rushing  with  incredible 
force  toward  the  precipice ;  but  when  on 
its  very  brink  it,  in  some  parts  of  the 
great  stream,  became  calm,  other  parts 
were  white  with  foam. 

While  thus  engaged,  Maiook,  with  a 
loud  cry,  directed  their  attention  to  a 
large  deer,  which,  in  vain  struggling 
against  the  overpowering  suction  of  the 
falls,  was  rapidly  coming  to  destruction. 
They  watched  its  fruitless  endeavors  to 
reach  the  shore ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the 
deceitful  calm,  it  looked  wildly,  with  dis- 
tended nostrils  and  outstretched  neck, 
and  seemed  to  be  crying ;  but  the  roar  of 
the  cataracts  drowned  its  voice,  and  it 
was  soon  precipitated  into  the  boiling 
abyss. 

The  French,  from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  may  have  reached  as  far  before, 
but  Price  and  his  companion  believed 
they  were  the  first  who  had  penetrated 
to  that  spot ;  and  when  they  returned 
back  to  the  settlements  their  description 
of  the  unparalleled  magnificence  of  the 
cataracts  to  which  Maiook  gave  the  name 
of  Niagara,  or  the  thundering  waters, 
was  deemed  incredible. 

But  the  wilderness  has  now  been  ban- 
ished, and  festivity  and  commerce  have 
there  established  themselves  amidst  the 
simple  sublimity  that  distinguishes  this, 
the  most  impressive  spectacle  of  the  kind 
to  be  seen  on  the  whole  earth. 
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THINK   the  first  virtue   is   to   restrain   the  tongue:   he  approaches  nearest 

to  the  gods  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  even  though  he  is  in  the  right. — 

Cato.    (95-46  B.C.) 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CORN. 


An    Eloquent   Appreciation  of  the    Greatest  and    Most  Typical    of   All  the  Agricultural 

Staples  of  America,  to  Which  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  the  Famous  Old  War 

Veteran  and  Govemor  of  Illinois,  Gave   Expression. 

D  ICHARD  J.  OGLESBY,  from  whose  lips  came  this  eloquent  praise  of  Indian  corn, 
*^  was  himself  a  son  of  the  Corn  Belt.  He  was  born  in  Oldham  County,  Kentucky, 
July  25,  1824.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  in  November,  1864,  holding  the 
office  continuously  until  1869.  Again,  in  1872,  he  was  elected  Governor.  From  1873  to 
March  3,  1879,  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  Illinois,  when  he  declined  reelection. 
In  November,  1884,  he  was  once  more  elected  Governor,  serving  four  years.  He  died  at 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  April  24,  1899. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  before  the  Fellowship  Club  in  Chicago,  September 
9,  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Harvest  Home  Festival.  At  the  speaker's  table  that  night 
ex-Governor  Oglesby  sat  between  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 


THE  corn!  The  corn!  The  corn, 
that  in  its  first  beginning  and  in  its 
growth  has  furnished  apcest  illus- 
tration of  the  tragic  announcement  of 
the  chiefest  hope  of  man !  If  he  die  he 
shall  surely  live  again.  Planted  in  the 
friendly  but  somber  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  it  dies.  Yea,  it  dies  the  second 
death,  surrendering  up  each  trace  of 
form  and  earthly  shape  until  the  out- 
ward tide  is  stopped  by  the  reacting  vital 
germs  which,  breaking  all  the  bonds  and 
cerements  of  its  sad  decline,  come  bound- 
ing, laughing  into  life  and  light,  the  fit- 
test of  all  the  symbols  that  make  certain 
promise  of  the  fate  of  man.  And  so  it 
died,  and  then  it  lived  again. 

See  it — look  on  its  ripening,  waving 
field.  See  how  it  wears  a  crown,  prouder 
than  monarch  ever  wore ;  sometimes 
jauntily,  and  sometimes,  after  the  storm, 
the  dignified  survivors  of  the  tempest 
seem  to  view  a  field  of  slaughter  and  to 
pity  a  fallen  foe.  And  see  the  pendent 
caskets  of  the  cornfield  filled  with  the 
wine  of  life,  and  see  the  silken  fringes 
that  set  a  form  for  fashion  and  for  art. 

And  now  the  evening  comes,  and 
something  of  a  time  to  rest  and  listen. 
The  scudding  clouds  conceal  the  hnlf 
and  then  reveal  the  whole  of  the  moonlit 
beauty  of  the  night ;  and  then  the  gentle 
winds  make  heavenly  harmonies  on  a 
thousand  thousand  harps  that  hang  upon 
the  borders,  and  the  edges,  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  of  ripening  corn,  until 
my  very  heart  seems  to  beat  responsive 
with  the  rising  and  the  falling  of  the 
long,  melodious  refrain.  The  melan- 
24  s  B 


choly  clouds  sometimes  make  shadows  on 
the  field  and  hide  its  aureate  wealth ;  and 
now  they  move,  and  slowly  into  sight 
there  comes  the  golden  glow  of  promise 
for  an  industrious  land. 

Aye,  the  corn,  the  royal  corn,  within 
whose  yellow  hearts  there  is  of  health 
and  strength  for  all  the  nations.  The 
corn  triumphant !  That  with  the  aid  of 
man  hath  made  victorious  procession 
across  the  tufted  plain  and  laid  founda- 
tion for  the  social  excellence  that  is  and 
is  to  be.  This  glorious  plant,  transmit- 
ted by  the  alchemy  of  God,  sustains  the 
warrior  in  battle,  the  poet  in  song,  and 
strengthens  everywhere  the  thousand 
arms  that  work  the  purposes  of  life. 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  voice  of  song  or 
skill  to  translate  into  tone  the  harmonies 
and  symphonies  and  oratorios  that  roll 
across  my  soul  when,  standing,  some- 
times by  day  and  sometimes  by  night, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  verdant  sea,  I 
note  a  world  of  promise ;  and  then  be- 
fore one-half  the  year  is  gone  I  view  its 
full  fruition  and  see  its  heaped  gold 
await  the  need  of  man ! 

Majestic,  fruitful,  wondrous  plant ! 
Thou  greatest  among  the  manifestations 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  love  of  God  that 
may  be  seen  in  all  the  fields,  or  upon 
the  hillsides,  or  in  the  valleys.  Glorious 
corn  that,  more  than  all  the  sisters  of  the 
field,  wears  tropic  garments.  Nor  on  the 
shore  of  Nilus  nor  of  Ind  does  Nature 
dress  her  forms  more  splendidly.  My 
God,  to  live  again  that  time,  when  half 
the  world  was  good  and  the  other  half 
unknown ! 
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And  now  again  the  corn !  The  corn,  blossoms  of  her  cheeks  and  jewels  of 
which  in  its  kernel  holds  the  strength  her  lips,  and  thus  make  for  man  the 
that  shall  (in  the  body  of  the  man  greatest  of  all  inspirations  to  well- 
refreshed)  subdue  the  forest  and  com-  doing,  the  hope  of  companionship  of 
pel  response  from  every  stubborn  field;  that  sacred,  warm,  and  well-embodied 
or,  shining  in  the  eye  of  beauty,   make  soul,  a  woman. 


OUR  INTEREST  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Among  the  Impressive  Memorials  in  the  Ancient  Edifice  in  Which   England  Lays  the 

Bodies  of  Her  Honored  Dead  Are  Many  That  Possess 

Peculiar  Interest  for  Americans. 


TO  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  to  be  honored  there  by  a  me- 
morial bust  or  tablet,  is  one  of  the 
highest  posthumous  honors  that  can  be 
accorded  an  Englishman.  The  noble 
old  structure  enshrines  many  of  the  good 
and  the  great;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
Americans  that  a  number  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  are  there  remembered.  In 
the  Poets'  Corner  is  a  beautiful  bust  of 
Longfellow,  set  up  in  1884  by  English 
admirers  of  the  poet. 

Before  the  tomb  of  Major  Andre  the 
American  visitor  pauses,  and  doubtless 
he  agrees  with  the  inscription,  which 
says  that  the  ill-fated  Andre  was  "  la- 
mented even  by  his  foes."  Andre's  re- 
mains were  taken  to  England  in  1821 
from  Tappan,  New  York,  where  he  was 
originally  buried. 

Another  memorial  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  William  Wragg,  of  South  Carolina. 
Wragg  stuck  to  the  fortunes  of  England 
when  the  colonies  revolted.  On  his  way 
to  England  he  was  drowned.  The  mon- 
ument was  erected  by  his  sister  in  1779. 
A  very  beautiful  urn  surmounts  it,  on 
which  is  pictured  the  incident  of  the  ship- 
wreck in  which  Mr.  Wragg  was  drowned. 

The  visitor  who  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  Abbey  will 
look  in  vain  for  the  James  Russell  Low- 
ell memorial.  It  has  been  erected  in  the 
vaulted  vestibule  of  the  old  chapter- 
house. This  chapter-house  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  entire  Abbey. 
It  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  building. 

Originally  the  assembly-hall  of  the 
members  of  the  convent  and  the  scene  of 
the  floggings  of  the  older  monks,  it  be- 
came the  meeting-place  of  the  Commons 
soon    after    the    separation    of    the    two 


houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  and  it  remained  their  meet- 
ing-place until  they  removed  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  old  West- 
minster Palace,  in   1547. 

The  chapter-house  itself  is  dark  and 
gloomy.  Far  more  so  is  the  passageway 
which  leads  to  it,  and  in  the  dimness  of 
its  obscurity  one  who  looks  closely  will 
find  a  small  tablet  bearing  the  bust  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  in  bas-relief. 
Above  this  tablet  is  a  beautiful  triple 
stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Lowell,  erected  by  his  friends  in 
England. 

The  tributes  to  Americans  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Abbey  are  the  tributes  of 
their  English  friends  and  admirers. 
Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  an 
American  little  known  to  his  country- 
men, who  edited  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Register,  figures  among  the  distin- 
guished dead.  He  was  a  native  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  but  lived  for  many 
years  in  London,  and  died  there  in  1882. 
The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster 
erected  the  memorial  to  his  memory. 

Though  the  monuments  in  West- 
minster to  Americans  are  the  gifts  of 
Englishmen,  the  old  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, which  stands  close  beside  the 
Abbey,  holds  two  memorials  to  famous 
Englishmen  erected  by  Americans. 
These  are  a  fine  stained-glass  window 
commemorating  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  in 
1618,  and  another  beautiful  window  in 
honor  of  John  Milton,  whose  second 
wife  and  infant  child  also  rest  in  the 
church.  The  Milton  window  was  erected 
by  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  Raleigh  memorial  by  sev- 
eral American  subscribers. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers. 


By  MATTHEW  WHITE.  Jr. 


A    Series    of    Papers    That    Will     Be     Continued    from    Month    to    Month 

and  Will  Include  All  Players  of  Note, 


BREESE   EMULATED  ANANIAS. 


Former  Farm  Boy  and  Swimming  Instruc- 
tor Told  a  Weird  Yarn  About  Francis 
Wilson  to  Get  Behind   Footlights. 

SOME  very  unusual  experiences  form  the 
foundation-stones  upon  which  rests 
the  stage  career  of  Edmund  Breese,  who 
has  become  widely  known  for  his  work  as 
the  Lion  (a  multimillionaire  supposed  to 
typify  Rockefeller)  in  the  season's  success, 
"  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

Breese  was  a  Brooklyn  boy,  with  no 
tinge  of  the  theater  in  any  of  his  fore- 
bears or  surroundings.  Before  he  reached 
his  'teens  the  members  of  his  family  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  trips  to 
Atlantic  City,  via  Philadelphia,  where  they 
had  relatives,  who  now  and  then  took 
young  Edmund  to  the  play. 

On  one  of  these  journeys  the  boy 
chanced  to  spy  a  notice  outside  the  Elev- 
enth Street  Opera  House,  where  the  Carn- 
cross  Minstrels  were  holding  forth.  This 
announced  that  a  number  of  boys  were 
wanted  for  a  certain  production  about  to 
be  made.  Instantly  young  Breese  was  fired 
with  the  determination  to  apply  for  a  job 
on  the  stage. 

Presenting  himself  at  the  box-office  he 
made  known  his  desires.  A  man  inside 
looked  him  over  and  said  he  thought  he 
would  do,  and  told  him  to  present  himself 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  following  week. 
Breese  returned  home  to  Brooklyn  all 
aglow  with  anticipation,  informed  his 
mother  of  his  good  luck,  and — well,  was 
made  very  clearly  to  realize  that  school 
and  home  and  the  keeping  of  early  hours 
were  his  metier  just  then. 

It  was  some  little  time  after  this  stirring 
of  the  Thespian  bug  in  his  blood  that  he 
received  another  inoculation — also  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  He  saw  Dore 
Davidson  in  a  performance  of  "  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  the  characterization 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  after 
he   reached   home   he   took  the   first  oppor- 


tunity of  showing  his  mother  a  duplication 
of  it. 

At  first  she  listened  with  the  complaisant 
toleration  of  a  parent  anxious  to  appear 
interested  in  a  child's  enthusiasms,  but 
presently  young  Breese  became  aware  that 
she  was  following  his  depiction  with  ab- 
sorbed   attention. 

''  I  really  must  have  it  in  me  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  acting-line,"  he  told  himself. 

Becomes    a    Farm    Boy. 

But  soon  after  this  a  big  change  in  his 
life  occurred.  He  left  Brooklyn  and  went 
West  to  study — what  do  you  suppose? 
Nothing  short  of  farming.  It  was  decided 
that  he  should  learn  to  become  a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  although  he  had  been  born  and 
brought   up   in   a    city. 

At  twenty  dollars  a  month,  then,  he 
started  in  to  milk  the  cows,  do  the  chores 
and  make  himself  generally  useful  about 
the  place.  But  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  discover  that  for  a  young  fellow  of  eigh- 
teen, the  prospects  in  such  a  life  were  not 
very  illuminating. 

Finally  he  decided  to  give  it  up,  and  he 
went  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  had  a 
friend  who  obtained  for  him  a  post  as 
bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 
He  continued  in  this  environment  for  sev- 
eral months,  but  one  day  he  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  more  satisfactory  he  proved 
himself  as  a  bookkeeper,  the  more  likeli- 
hood there  was  that  he  would  never  rise  to 
anything  higher. 

At  this  time  he  had  twenty-one  dollars 
in  the  bank,  but  it  availed  him  little,  as 
the  bank  failed.  With  what  he  had  in  his 
clothes,  he  set  out  for  St.  Louis,  where  he 
hadn't  a  friend,  determined  to  find  out  if 
fate  could  not  do  something  for  him  in  a 
city  so  big  as  that. 

Made    a    Swimming    Instructor. 

He  was  walking  about  the  streets  on  his 
arrival,  his  hands  in  his  almost  empty 
pockets,  wondering  if  anything  would  turn 
up    for   him    or    whether   he   was    expected 
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to  set  to  work  and  turn  it,  when  his  eyes 
were  attracted  by  a  gaudy  advertising 
wagon,  emblazoned  on  both  sides  with  the 
announcement  of  a  new  swimming-school. 
The  sight  set  a  train  of  possibilities  stir- 
ring in  the  youth's  mind.  He  was  a 
swimmer  and  a  good  one;  he  hadn't  neg- 
lected his  opportunities  in  having  been 
reared  so  close  to  Coney's  isle. 

Noting  the  address  of  the  swimming- 
school,  he  hunted  out  the  place,  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  manager,  and  set 
forth  his  own  accomplishments  with  such 
success  that  he  was  forthwith  engaged  as 
one  of  the  swimming-masters  at  a  salary 
of  four  dollars  a  week.  This  was  after- 
ward increased  to  seven,  and  when  one 
day  he  saved  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
drowning  in  the  pool,  he  was  raised  to  the 
munificent  wage  of  ten  dollars  a  week. 

But  now,  in  a  city  atmosphere  again,  the 
bug  of  acting  began  to  stir  within  him 
once  more.  The  sight  of  the  billboards 
and  of  the  theaters  themselves,  reawakened 
the  old  craving  to  strut  behind  the  foot- 
lights. One  day,  in  poring  over  the  col- 
umns of  the  papers  devoted  to  amusements, 
he  came  across  the  advertisement  of  one 
Lillian  Graves,  who  desired  a  comedian  to 
join  the  Wild  Rose  Company  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Arkansas. 

Breese  determined  to  apply  for  the  post, 
but  as  the  advertisement  requested  that 
all  applicants  should  state  salary  expected, 
he  was  stumped  to  know  at  what  figure 
to  rate  his  services,  having,  of  course,  no 
criterion  by  which  to  gage  them.  He  con- 
sulted a  friend  in  the  swimming-school, 
who  advised  him  to  ask  fifteen  a  week, 
and  then  come  down  to  ten,  if  they 
kicked. 

So  Breese  sat  down  and  proceeded  to 
concoct  a  letter  which  should  have  recom- 
mended him  as  a  novelist,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  merits  as  an  application  for 
a  theatrical  job.  For  fiction  played  the 
biggest  part  in  its  composition.  He  bold- 
ly stated  (in  reply  to  the  ad's  request  for 
information  as  to  experience)  that  he  had 
been  with  Francis  Wilson,  with  whom  he 
had  played  important  roles,  and  he  hoped 
that  Miss  Graves  would  consent  to  give 
him   a  trial. 

Imagine  the  elation  of  the  youth  when 
back  came  the  answer  that  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  was  directed  to  report  in  Eu- 
reka Springs  at  once.  Arrived  there,  he 
discovered  that  his  mention  of  Francis 
Wilson  had  filled  his  new  employers  with 
awe.  He  had  been  billed  to  play  the  lead- 
ing role  in  "  My  Awful  Dad "  and  every- 
thing in  the  outfit  was  supposed  to  re- 
volve about  him. 


A  reporter  from  the  local  paper  waited 
upon  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  eager  to 
interview  a  man  who  had  consented  to  ap- 
pear with  so  humble  an  organization  as  the 
Wild  Rose  after  having  played  with 
Francis   Wilson. 

How  He  "  Left  Wilson." 

"  Why,    Mr.    Breese,"    asked    the    young 

scribe,   "did  you  come  to  leave  Wilson?" 

This    was    a    poser    for    the    Munchausen 

who   had    never   even    been    with    the    man 

whom   "  Erminie  "   had  made  famous. 

"  Well,  you  see  it  was  this  way,"  replied 
Breese,    speaking    slowly,    so    as    to    gain 
time   to   think.   "  There  was   a  man   named 
Plunkett   in    the    company.      He   became   a 
good  friend  of  mine.     He  came  to  me  one 
day  and  said,  '  Breese,  I  want  to  warn  you. 
You  know  you  made  a  hit  with  the  public 
and   Wilson   doesn't   like    it.      In   short,    he 
is  jealous,  and  is  apt  to  make  things  very 
uncomfortable  for  you  at  a  time  when  you 
are  least  prepared  for  it.'     So   I   decided  it 
was  better  for  me  to  quit  when  I   saw  my 
way  clear  to  make  connections  elsewhere." 
The    Eureka    Springs    reporter   was    duly 
impressed   and   went  away   to   write   up   an 
article  in  which  merit  sidetracked  through 
envy  was  the  keynote.     Meantime,   Breese, 
who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  make- 
up,  was   floundering   through   his    prepara- 
tions for  the  evening,   in  which  the  learn- 
ing  of  his   lines   was   not  the   least   of   his 
troubles. 

How  he  finally  managed  to  "  fix  his 
face "  he  has  no  clear  recollection.  The 
one  thing  that  stands  out  in  his  memory 
is  a  period  midway  in  one  of  the  early 
acts  when  he  became  conscious  that  he 
was  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  he  had 
either  to  say  or  do  next. 

In  this  emergency  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  told  that  he,  as  the 
leading  man,  was  to  address  the  audience 
during  the  evening  and  tell  them  what  the 
program  was  to  be  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  as  was  the  custom  in  repertoire 
companies.  So  what  did  he  do,  but  step 
out  of  his  character  then  and  there,  and, 
walking  up  to  the  footlights,  start  to  ap- 
prise the  spectators  of  what  they  would 
see  if  they  came  to  the  "  opera  house " 
during  the  other  nights  of  the  Wild  Rose 
troupe's   engagement. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  no  second 
performance,  and  Breese  has  now  no  ink- 
ling of  how  that  unhappy  first  one  was  ever 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  does  know, 
however,  that  he  never  received  any  pay 
for  his  services,  that  the  company  went 
smash  then  and  there,  and  that  the  hotel 
held  his  trunk  for  board. 
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By  good  luck  he  met  a  friend  in  the  town 
who  took  him  to  his  home  to  stay  until 
he  secured  connection  with  another  man- 
agement, and  began  a  legitimate  career 
which  brought  him,  by  way  of  Danglas 
and  Nortier  in  '*  Monte  Cristo "  with 
O'Neill,  on  through  the  Indian  and  the 
football  trainer  in  "  Strongheart,"  to  Jef- 
ferson Ryder  in  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 


WAGER  BROUGHT  EDESON  ON. 


"Soldier  of  Fortune"  Was  in   Box  Office 

Until     His     Employer's     Lamentations 

Drove   Figures  Out  of   His   Head. 

ALTHOUGH  he  is  the  son  of  an  actor, 
this  fact  was  the  means  of  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  Robert  Edeson  off  the  stage 
rather  than  an  aid  to  him  in  getting  on 
it.  His  father,  George  R.  Edeson,  who 
died  while  comedian  and  stage  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Girard  Avenue  stock  com- 
pany, in  1899,  was  so  convinced  that  the 
actor's  calling  brought  principally  heart- 
sickness  and  disappointment  that  he  used 
every  means  to  dissuade  his  son  from  taking 
up  with  it. 

As  a  sort  of  compromise,  when  young 
Robert  finished  school  (he  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  family  now  lived 
in  Brooklyn)  he  went  into  the  front  of 
the  house  and  obtained  a  position  with 
Colonel  Sinn  as  guardian  of  the  box-office 
at  the  Park  Theater. 

It  was  just  nineteen  years  ago  that  Cora 
Tanner  was  booked  to  appear  there  in 
a  new  play,  "  Fascination."  The  first  per- 
formance was  set  down  for  Monday  night, 
and  at  a  rehearsal  on  the  Friday  previous 
the  player  of  a  minor  part  failed  to  show 
up.     He  sent  word  that  he  was  ill. 

Colonel  Sinn  strolled  into  the  box-of- 
fice where  young  Edeson  was  trying  to 
balance  his  accounts,  and  began  to  bemoan 
the  ill  luck  of  the  thing.  To  a  fellow  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  adding  figures  this 
running  accompaniment  of  self-commisera- 
tion was  not  conducive  to  accuracy  in  the 
totals.  So,  finally,  Edeson  turned  on  his 
employer   with   the   exclamation: 

"  Look  here,  Colonel  Sinn,  if  you  will 
keep  quiet  and  allow  me  to  straighten  out 
this   account   in   peace,   I'll   play   that   part." 

Dazed  into  silence  by  this  daring  propo- 
sition, his  employer  remained  speechless 
long  enough  to  permit  Edeson  to  complete 
his  task.  Taking  his  coat  and  hat,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  box-office  when 
Colonel    Sinn    called   after   him: 

"  Young  man,  I'll  bet  you  one  hundred 
dollars  you  can't  make  good  on  that  bluff." 


"  I'll  go  you,"  was  Edeson's  reply. 
"  Get  me  a  substitute  here  and  give  me 
the  part." 

Concerning  the  outcome,  Edeson  him- 
self has  since   observed: 

"  I  remember  very  little  of  that  first  per- 
formance. However,  I  believe  I  was  not 
offensive  and  therefore  was  allowed  to  play 
the  week  out.  The  following  season,  not 
being  able  to  come  to  terms  with  Colo- 
nel Sinn,  I  determined  to  adopt  the  stage 
as  a  profession  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  juvenile  part  in  a  small  com- 
pany playing  Daly's  'A  Night  Off.'  Then' 
came  '  The  Dark  Secret,'  in  which  the  vil- 
lains and  myself  were  the  only  members  of 
the  company  who  escaped  the  tank." 

A  few  seasons  later  he  was  with  Charles 
Dickson  in  ''  Incog,"  which  came  to  be 
called  in  the  profession  *'  the  matrimonial 
play,"  as  no  less  than  four  couples  met 
their  affinities  while  acting  therein,  viz. : 
Charles  Dickson  and  Lillian  Burkhardt, 
Louis  Mann  and  Clara  Lipman,  Harry 
Davenport  and  Phyllis  Rankin,  and  Mr. 
Edeson  and  Ellen  Burg. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Edeson  was  in  the 
Empire  stock  company,  understudy  to  Will- 
iam Faversham,  and  making  a  particularly 
good  impression  when  he  played  the  latter's 
part  in  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  which  ran 
so  far  into  the  spring  that  the  leaders  in 
the  cast  became  tired  out  and  left  their 
parts  to  the  next  in  line,  Ida  Conquest 
falling   heir   to   Viola   Allen's   Renee. 

The  aftermath  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  nearly  lost  Edeson  to  the  stage,  as 
for  a  time  he  seriously  thought  of  going 
to  Porto  Rico  as  the  agent  for  a  house  sell- 
ing sporting  goods.  Luckily  he  changed 
his  mind  and  accepted  a  position  as  lead- 
ing man  in  the  splendid  cast  Amelia  Bing- 
ham collected  for  ''The  Climbers." 

This  play,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
critics,  made  Mr.  Edeson,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1902  he  became  a  star  on  his  own  ac- 
count, with  Augustus  Thomas's  dramatiza- 
tion of  Richard  Harding  Davis's  "  Soldiers 
of  Fortune  "  as  the  vehicle. 


HITCHCOCK  SOLD  DRY  GOODS. 


His  Original  Assets  Consisted  of  a  Shirt, 

a   Pair  of  Shoes,  a  Trunk,  and 

Much  Cheerful  Impudence. 

THE  other  day  I  happened  to  run  across 
Raymond  Hitchcock  at  lunch  in  the 
Players'  Club.  I  reminded  him  of  the  re- 
quest I  had  made  him  for  material  with 
which  to  enrich  this  department  of  The 
Scrap  Book. 
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"  Yes,  you'll  get  it,"  he  assured  me,  in 
that  rugged  intonation  which  does  so 
much  to  infuse  fun  into  his  remarks  on 
the  stage,  "  I  spent  a  good  hour  over  the 
typewriter  yesterday,  pouring  into  it  the 
story  of  my  life.  May  you  survive  the 
reading   thereof." 

He  had  "  poured  "  to  such  good  purpose 
that  not  only  did  I  survive  the  reading  of 
his  autobiography,  but  the  screed  itself  was 
found  worthy  of  survival  in  its  original 
form,  and  I  am  giving  it  to  the  reader 
herewith. 

The    Actor's    Own    Story. 

I  came  down  from  Auburn,  New  York, 
with  twenty-five  dollars  in  my  clothes,  and 
the  "  absolute  certainty  "  that  New  York 
was  clamoring  for  me — as  I  had  been  a 
hit  in  an  amateur  performance  in  Auburn 
and  everybody  said  I  "  just  ought  to  go 
on  the  stage."  The  twenty-five  dollars 
was  soon  only  a  bright  spot  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  I  found  that,  while  I  was  well 
known  in  Auburn,  not  even  the  street-car 
drivers  knew  me  in  New  York. 

After  a  bit,  I  fell  in  with  a  fellow  who 
was  a  regular  "  theatrical  agency."  He 
had  just  about  as  much  money  as  I  had, 
and  as  we  were  doubtful  pay  in  the  board- 
ing-house where  we  were  stopping,  we 
were  relegated  to  the  attic,  where  we 
roomed  together,  at  five  per  week,  which 
was  charged  against  us  on  Saturday  night. 

He  took  me  over  and  introduced  me  to 
Colonel  T.  Allston  Brown,  who  had  an 
office  on  Union  Square,  and  from  his  of- 
fice I  received  my  first  postal-card  telling 
me  "  to  call."  Of  course,  I  applied  for 
nothing  but  the  "  leading  part."  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  business  I,  naturally,  was  a 
"  leading  man." 

I  called  promptly.  I  think  I  was  there 
a  little  early.  The  card  said  ten  o'clock, 
but  I  think  I  got  there  at  nine.  I  was 
engaged  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  David- 
son to  play  in  a  Western  drama  the  lead- 
ing part,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  week.  I  packed  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  in  a  trunk,  which  I  managed  to  get 
hold  of  somehow,  but  just  how  I  don't 
remember.  I  had  come  down  to  New 
York  with  only  a  satchel,  and  later  had 
to  leave  my  satchel  for  unpaid  board. 

When  I  arrived  at  rehearsal  the  next 
morning,  I  found  it  was  a  "  ten-twent- 
thirt "  repertory  company,  and  that  the 
Western  drama  had  not  yet  been  written. 
I  was  cast  for  Ingomar,  Pygmalion,  in  "  Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea";  Hardness  Craig,  in 
"  The  Colleen  Bawn " ;  flaivkshaw,  the 
detective,  in  "The  Ticket-of-Leave-Man  " ; 
and  George  Markston,  in  "  The  Pink 
Domino." 


I  could  see  at  a  glance  I  was  not  suited 
for  Ingomar,  as  I  only  weighed  about  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  with  the 
sun  shining  on  me.  In  spite  of  all  my 
confidence  as  to  my  ability  as  an  actor, 
I  could  not  see  myself  as  Ingomar,  and  I 
don't  think  the  management  could  either. 
I  only  rehearsed  three  days,  when  I  found 
out  that  we  were  not  suited  to  each  other. 
Then,  I  was  all  alone  in  Philadelphia 
without  a  nickel. 

I  went  to  work  in  Wanamaker's  store, 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  found  my- 
self once  again  on  the  street  without  a 
cent. 

I  made  some  acquaintances  in  the  mu- 
sical line  while  in  Wanamaker's,  and  one 
of  these  chaps,  knowing  my  desire  to  go 
on  the  stage,  took  me  over  to  William  T. 
Carleton,  who  was  then  rehearsing  the 
opera  *'  The  Brigand."  I  applied  as  a 
chorus  tenor,  and  was  asked  to  sing  the 
scales. 

I  got  half-way  up  the  ladder  and  went 
all  to  pieces,  but  informed  Mr.  Carleton 
that  I  had  been  ill,  and  after  he  had  looked 
me  all  over  he  engaged  me  "  on  general 
appearances,"  so  he  told  me,  at  sixteen  dol- 
lars per  week. 

We  went  on  the  road  doing  one-night 
stands,  and  during  such  journeys  on  the 
train  I  used  to  play  on  the  banjo  and  sing 
little  songs  which  amused  Mr.  Carleton 
very  much.  He  would  frequently  call  me 
and  ask  me  to  get  out  the  banjo  and  sing 
to  him. 

Takes   Bigelow's    Place. 

Our  first  week's  stand  was  in  Montreal, 
and  here  the  comedian,  who  was  Charles 
A.  Bigelow,  was  taken  ill  and  unable  to 
play.  After  having  rehearsed  all  the  pos- 
sible understudies,  and  none  of  them  being 
competent  to  take  the  role,  it  was  first 
thought  they  would  have  to  close  the  thea- 
ter, when  Mr.  Carleton  said:  "Where  is 
that  chap  who  plays  the  banjo?  I  think 
he  could  do  it." 

I  was,  fortunately,  blessed  with  a  won- 
derful memory.  I  knew  every  song,  every 
number  of  the  music  and  every  word  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  opera;  in  fact,  starting 
from  the  opening  lines  I  could  read  it 
right  through.  They  found  me  about  half 
past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  went  over 
to  the  theater. 

Mr.  Carleton  met  me,  and  came  at  me 
with  the  rather  surprising  question :  "  Can 
you   play   Bigelow's   part?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

He  said:  "Do  you  want  a  rehearsal?" 
I  said:    "  No,  sir." 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "then  be  here  at 
seven  o'clock." 
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I  went  on  that  night  and  never  missed 
a  number.  In  the  middle  of  the  perform- 
ance,   Mr.    Carleton   said   to   me: 

"  Now,  let  loose.     Do  anything  you  like." 

Being  exceedingly  limber,  I  did  a  slide 
down  the  run,  stumbling  over  everything, 
and  made  a  hit  from  the  start.  From  that 
time  on  I  took  liberties  that  no  one  else 
in  the  company  dared. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  a  very  strict  disci- 
plinarian, but  he  always  encouraged  me  to 
go  ahead.  After  two  or  three  years  play- 
ing leading  roles  in  the  principal  opera 
companies,  I  determined  to  step  forward 
and  go  after  "  the  big  things."  So  back 
to   New   York   I   came,   still   unknown. 

After  waiting  around  for  three  months, 
I  decided  that  the  world  was  against  me; 
that  a  bright  and  shining  light  was  being 
crushed.  Also,  that  a  law  ought  to  be 
passed  whereby  no  Englishman  could 
come  to  this  country  and  play. 

Took    Bull    by  the    Horns. 

I  remember  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  and  Broadway,  with 
my  head  just  full  of  such  anarchistic  ideas, 
when  something  plainly   said  to  me : 

"  If  you  are  as  darn  good  as  you  think 
you  are,  why  don't  you  go  out  and  get 
a  job?  There  is  room  for  every  one." 

I  immediately  walked  over  to  the  office 
of  Jesse  Williams,  a  dramatic  agent,  and 
said,  "I  want  a  job.  I  will  play  prima- 
donna  roles  or  old  men's  roles.  I  want 
a  job,  and  I  don't  care  what  it  is." 

He  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  have  anything 
for  you." 

"  You  MUST  have  something  for  me, 
and  I  have  got  to  have  it,"   I   replied. 

"  Well,  call  around  and  see  me  later," 
said  he. 

"  I    will    do    anything,   and    if   I    am    not 


all   right,   and   don't   prove   satisfactory,   it 
won't  cost  you  a  cent,"   I   persisted. 

"  Well,  you  come  around  and  see  me 
to-morrow." 

There  was  a  little  fat  man  sitting  in  the 
office — and  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"  Wait  a  minute." 

Then  he  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.   Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  came  out  and  said:  "Mr. 
Hitchcock,  this  is  Mr.  Fred  Miller,  the 
composer  of  'The  Golden  Wedding.'" 

Mr.  Miller  then  asked  me  if  I  could  play  , 
the   part   of    an    English    lord,    and    I    said 
I  did  not  know  any  one  in  the  whole  world 
who  could  play  it  any  better  than  I  could. 

It  was  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock.  Mr. 
Miller  looked  at  his  watch  and  said :  "  Can 
you  catch  the  one  o'clock  train  ? " 

"  If  it  is  necessary,  I  can  catch  the 
twelve  o'clock  train,"   I   replied. 

He  then  gave  me  a  ticket  to  Boston, 
and  a  ten-dollar  bill.  It  was  so  long  since 
I  had  seen  a  ten-dollar  bill  I  had  to  ask 
what  it  was.  I  caught  the  one  o'clock 
train,  and  in  two  days  was  playing  the 
part  of  Sir  Tobin  Tobax  in  "  The  Golden 
Wedding"  before  an  enthusiastic  audience 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  I  have  not  asked  for 
an  engagement. 

It  is  true  I  have  been  without  ten-dollar 
bills — in  fact,  have  been  without  most 
everything — except  an  engagement.  I  was 
a  poor  boy,  and  started  out  in  life  at  three 
dollars  per  week  in  a  shoe  store.  The  first 
one-hundred-dollar-a-week  engagement  I 
ever  had  seemed  like  millions  of  money  to 
me,  so  I  never  saved  a  cent. 

I  soon  found  out  that  I  had  to  learn 
the  value  of  money,  and  how  true  the  old 
adage:  *' Any  fool  can  make  maney,  but 
it  takes  a  wise  man  to  save  it."  I  wonder 
if  I   am  growing  wise? 


SOME  OF  THE  CHANCES  OF  MARRIAGE. 


THE  minimum  age  at  which  marriage 
is  permitted  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Spain,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and 
Greece  a  boy  may  marry  at  fourteen,  a 
girl  at  twelve  years  of  age.  In  Austria  the 
age  is  fourteen  for  both  sexes.  In  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  the  age  is  eighteen 
for  a  youth  and  fifteen  for  a  girl,  though 
the  rule  in  Germany  is  modified  by  the 
special  law  in  Saxony,  where  girls  are  re- 
quired to  be  at  least  sixteen  before  mar- 
riage. The  minimum  in  Russia  is  eighieen 
for  the  youth  and  sixteen  for  the  girl. 

A   physician   drew   up   an   exhibit   of   the 
registered  cases  of  878  married  women   in 


France.     Of  that  number  there  were  mar- 
ried— 

14  at 14  years 

16  at IS  " 

43  at 16  " 

45  at 17  " 

77  at 18  " 

115  at 19  " 

118  at 20  " 

86  at 21  " 

85  at .22  " 

59  at 23  " 

53  at 24  " 


36  at 25  years 

24  at 26 

28  at 27      " 

22  at 28      " 

17  at 29      " 


9  at. 
8  at. 
sat. 
7  at. 
sat. 
3  at. 


.30 
■31 
.34 

.32 
•35 


Of  878  women  only  three  were  married  at 
thirty-six  or  later. 


A  HOROSCOPE  OF  THE  MONTHS. 


BY  MARION  Y.  BUNNER 


What  the  Old  Astrological  Traditions  Say  as  to  the  Characteristics  and  the  Destiny  of 

Those  Bom  Under  the  Sign  "  Gemini." 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


GEMINI:    THE  TWINS. 

MAY  20  to  JUNE  18. 
CUSP:   RUNS  MAY  20  to  MAY  26. 


THE  constellation  Gemini  —  the  third 
sign  of  the  zodiac  —  is  the  positive 
pole  of  the  Air  Triplicity,  governing  the 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands.  It  is  a  mas- 
culine, common,  double-bodied,  command- 
ing sign.  The  higher  attributes  are  reason 
and  sensation. 

A  person  born  in  the  period  of  the  cusp, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  edge  of  the  sign, 
does  not  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
individuality  of  either  sign,  but  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  Gemini  and 
Taurus. 

Most  Gemini  persons  have  two  natures, 
and  these  are  of  a  contradictory  charac- 
ter. They  are  affectionate,  generous,  cour- 
teous, and  kind  to  all.  They  are  endowed 
with  probity,  an  accommodating  disposition, 
a  temper  quickly  irritated  but  just  as  quick- 
ly calmed.  The  sign  gives  its  subjects  nat- 
ural inventive  genius,  and  with  it  a  love 
of  science  and  a  talent  for  commerce. 

In  judgment  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  a  far-sighted  view,  supported  by  ar- 
gument of  a  very  clear  and  convincing 
nature.  They  are  intensely  aspiring  and 
energetic;  are  great  lovers  of  education, 
and  set  great  value  upon  attainments  in 
literature,  science,  and  art.  They  take  a 
practical  and  philosophical  view  of  things. 

The  Gemini  people  are  usually  well- 
formed,  of  dark  hair  and  bright  complex- 
ion, with  a  round  forehead,  and  a  cold,  but 
intellectual  and  restless  expression  of  the 
eyes.  The  physical  temperament  is  san- 
guine-bilious in  a  southern  latitude,  and 
bilious-nervous  in  a  northern  one. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  sign  is  impa- 
tience. Gemini  people  are  prone  to  scat- 
ter their  forces.  They  are  continually  find- 
ing fault,  and  they  are  prone  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  of  life. 

The  union  of  these  with  persons  born 
under  Aquarius  or  Virgo  will  be  harmo- 
nious,   and    the    offspring    is    usually    very 


bright  and  quick  of  intellect.  Children 
born  in  this  sign  should  be  associated  with 
persons  who  are  quiet  and  restful. 

The  governing  planet  is  Mercury,  and  the 
gems  are  beryl,  aquamarine,  and  dark-blue 
stones.  The  astral  colors  are  red,  blue, 
and  white. 

April  and  August  are  the  lucky  months 
for  a  Gemini  subject,  and  Wednesday  the 
fortunate  day  of  the  week.  The  ancient 
Hebrew  tribe  over  which  this  sign  rules 
is  that  of  Issachar.  The  ruling  angel  of 
the  sign  is  Ambriel.  The  floral  emblem 
is  the  mayflower. 

June,  according  to  Ovid,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Juno.  Others  connect  the  term 
with  the  consulate  of  Junius  Brutus.  With- 
out doubt,  it  has  an  agricultural  reference, 
and  originally  denoted  the  month  in  which 
crops   grow  to   ripeness. 

At  the  time  of  the  Julian  reform  of  the 
calendar  its  days  were  only  twenty-nine. 
To  these  Julius  Caesar  added  the  thirtieth. 
The  Saxons  had  several  names  for  the 
month  pf  June.  They  called  it  "the  dry 
month,"  "  midsummer  month,"  and  in  con- 
tradistinction to  July,  "the  earlier  mild 
month." 

In  modern  times  June  has  been  called 
"  the  month  of  roses,"  and  "  the  month  of 
brides."  There  is  an  old  rhyme  to  the 
effect  that — 

Married  in  month  of  roses,  June — 
Life  will  be  one  long  honeymoon. 

A  prediction  which,  unfortunately,  has  not 
always  been  carried  out. 

The    summer    solstice    occurs     in    June. 
The     principal     days    now     observed    are: 
June  II,  St.  Barnabas;  June  24,  Midsummer 
Day    (Nativity    of   St.    John    the    Baptist); 
and  June  29,   St.   Peter. 

Jay  Gould,  born  during  the  Gemini 
period,  was  a  type  of  the  mental  ability 
and  restless  aspirations  of  this  sign.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli,  and  Alexander  Pope  are  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  literary  genius  of  Gem- 
ini people.  Queen  Victoria  was  born  upon 
the  cusp  of  the  sign. 
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P  ATRI  O  TI  S  M. 

By  sir  WALTER  SCOTT. 

REATHES  there  the  man  with 
soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
"  This   is   my  own,  my   native 
land ! " 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  ! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung 
Unwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsung. 

"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  Canto  VL 


The    Latest   Viewpoints   of 
Men  Worth  While 


An  Old  Business  Man  Testifies  to  the  Progress  the  World  Has  Made  Since 
Seventy  Years  Ago — Lewis  CarrolKs  Advice  on  Mental  Nutrition — 
Rudyard  Kipling  Defines  What  Literature  Is — Richard  Mansfield  Holds 
That  All  Men  Are  Actors — Professor  Thomas  Advances  Reasons  for 
Spelling- Reform — Helen  Keller  Pictures  the  Tragedy  of  Blindness — 
With  Other  Expressions  of  Opinion  From  Men  of  Light  and  Leading. 
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INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  "GOOD  OLD  TIMES.* 


Stephen  A.  Knight,  an  Aged  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturer, Tells  of  Work  and  Wages 
Seventy  Years  Ago. 


THE  more  deeply  one  looks  into  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  "  good  old 
times "  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
find  reason  for  exclaiming,  "  Thank 
Heaven,  I  live  in  the  Now !  "  Life  held 
out  comparatively  little  for  the  American 
working  man  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  Wages  were  very  small,  education 
was  exceedingly  hard  to  obtain,  and  the 
comforts  of  life  were  few  in  comparison 
with  the  present  time. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  in 
Boston,  Stephen  A.  Knight,  of  Provi- 
dence, a  former  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, gave  his  reminiscences  of  old- 
time  mill  work.  Mr.  Knight  began  as  a 
bobbin  boy  in  a  mill  at  Coventry,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1835.  After  the  lapse  of  sev- 
enty years  he  says : 

My  work  was  to  put  in  the  roving  on  a 
pair  of  mules  containing  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  spindles.  It  required  three  hands 
— a  spinner,  a  fore  side  piecer,  and  a  back 
boy — to  keep  that  pair  of  mules  in  opera- 
tion.    The    spinner    who    worked    alongside 


of  me  died  about  two  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  three,  an  evidence  that 
all  do  not  die  young  who  spend  their  early 
life  in  a  cotton-mill.  I  am  hoping  to  go 
one  better. 

The  running  time  for  that  mill,  on  an 
average,  was  about  fourteen  hours  per 
day.  In  the  summer  months  we  went  in 
as  early  as  we  could  see,  worked  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  had  a  half-hour 
for  breakfast.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  had 
another  half-hour  for  dinner,  and  then  we 
worked  until  the  stars  were  out. 

From  September  20  until  March  20  we 
went  to  work  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  came  out  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
having  the  same  hours  for  meals  as  in  the 
summer-time. 

For  my  services  I  was  allowed  forty-two 
cents  per  week,  which,  being  analyzed,  was 
seven  cents  per  day,  or  one-half  cent  per 
hour. 

Old-Time   Profit   Makers. 

The  proprietor  of  that  mill  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  a  contract  with  his  help  on 
the  first  day  of  April  for  the  coming  year. 
That  contract  was  supposed  to  be  sacred, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to 
ignore  the  contracts  thus  made.  On  one 
of  these  anniversaries  a  mother  with  sev- 
eral children  suggested  to  the  proprietor 
that  the  pay  seemed  small. 

The  proprietor  replied :  "  You  get  enough 
to  eat,  don't  you?  " 

The  mother  said:  "Just  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door." 

He  then  remarked,  "  You  get  enough 
clothes    to    wear,    don't    you?"    to    which 
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she  answered,  "  Barely  enough  to  cover 
our  nakedness." 

"  Well,"  said  the  proprietor,  "  we  want 
the  rest."  And  that  proprietor,  on  the 
whole,  was  as  kind  and  considerate  to  his 
help  as  was  any  other  manufacturer  at  that 
time. 

The  opportunities  for  an  education  among 
the  factory  help  were  exceedingly  limited, 
as  you  can  well  see,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  time  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
money. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  are  living  in  better 
days.  We  work  less  hours,  get  better  pay, 
live  in  better  homes,  and  have  better  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  an  education. 

In  place  of  eighty-four  hours  we  now 
work  fifty-eight  hours  per  week,  a  differ- 
ence of  twenty-six  hours,  and  as  an  em- 
ployer of  help  I  am  glad  of  it.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  employ  children  at  the  tender 
age  that  was  in  vogue  seventy-one  years 
ago;  as  an  employer  of  help,  I  am  glad 
of  that. 

We  get  better  pay  for  our  services. 
There  is  at  least  an  advance  of  two  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  more 
than  that. 

More   Opportunity  To-Day. 

We  live  in  better  homes;  our  houses  are 
larger,  better  finished,  and  kept  in  better 
repair.  When  I  was  a  boy,  if  we  wanted 
a  room  re-papered  or  painted,  or  even 
whitewashed,  we  had  to  do  it  at  our  own 
expense.  It  is  quite  different  now.  Every 
village  of  any  size  employs  painters  and 
other  help  enough  to  keep  our  houses  in 
good,  neat,  and  healthy  condition,  while 
the  sanitary  condition  receives  especial 
care.  Many  of  our  employees  have  homes 
of  their  own,  built  with  money  earned  in 
our  manufactories — a  thing  almost  un- 
known seventy  years  ago. 

I  have  many  times  been  asked  if,  in  my 
opinion,  the  young  man  of  to-day  had  as 
good  a  chance  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
business  world  as  did  his  elders?  My 
answer  is — never  since  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Plymouth  were  the 
opportunities  for  the  young  man's  success 
greater  than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  for  him 
to  determine  whether  he  will  be  a  success 
or  not.  The  gates  and  the  avenues  are 
open  to  him,  and  it  is  for  him  to  elect 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  avail  himself 
of  the  golden  opportunities  awaiting  him. 

Such  a  comparison  as  Mr.  Knight 
draws  from  his  actual  experience  does 
the  work  of  volumes  of  argument.  That 
the  span  of  one  man's  life  could  bridge 


extremes  so  widely  separated  is  evidence 
enough  that  our  country  has  made  re- 
markable progress. 


GIVING  THE  MIND  ITS 

THREE  SQUARE  MEALS. 


A  Paper  by  the  Late  Lewis  Carroll,   in 

Which  the  Desirability  of  Feeding  the 

Intellect  Is  Dwelt  Upon. 


THE  late  Lewis  Carroll  was,  first  of 
all,  professionally  a  mathemati- 
cian, though  few  readers  of  "  the 
Alice  books  "  knew  it.  And  his  name, 
of  course,  was  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  and 
he  wrote  mathematical  treatises.  To  the 
time  of  his  death — he  was  born  in  1832 
and  died  in  1898 — his  readers  hoped  for 
more  volumes  like  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land "  or  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark," 
but  Mr.  Dodgson's  literary  output  was 
small.  The  May  Harper's  reprints  a 
hitherto  unpublished  paper  from  his  pen, 
on  "  Feeding  the  Mind,"  in  which  he 
says: 

Breakfast,  dinner,  tea;  in  extreme  cases, 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  supper,  and 
a  glass  of  something  hot  at  bedtime.  What 
care  we  take  about  feeding  the  lucky  body! 
Which  of  us  does  as  much  for  his  mind? 
And  what  causes  the  difference?  Is  the 
body  so  much  the  more  important  of  the 
two? 

By  no  means ;  but  life  depends  on  the 
body  being  fed,  whereas  we  can  continue 
to  exist  as  animals  (scarcely  as  men) 
though  the  mind  be  utterly  starved  and 
neglected.  Therefore,  Nature  provides  that 
in  case  of  serious  neglect  of  the  body  such 
terrible  consequences  of  discomfort  and 
pain  shall  ensue  as  will  soon  bring  us  back 
to  a  sense  of  our  duty;  and  some  of  the 
functions  necessary  to  life  she  does  for  us 
altogether,  leaving  us  no  choice  in  the 
matter. 

It  would  fare  but  ill  with  many  of  us 
if  we  were  left  to  superintend  our  own 
digestion  and  circulation.  **  Bless  me !  " 
one  would  cry,  "  I  forgot  to  wind  up  my 
heart  this  morning!  To  think  that  it  has 
been  standing  still  for  the  last  three  hours !  " 
*'  I  can't  walk  with  you  this  afternoon,"  a 
friend  would  say,  "  as  I  have  no  less  than 
eleven  dinners  to  digest.  I  had  to  let  them 
stand  over  from  last  week,  being  so  busy— ^ 
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and  my  doctor  says  he  will  not  answer  for 
the  consequences  if  I  wait  any  longer !  " 

Well  it  is,  I  say,  for  us  that  the  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  the  body  can  be 
clearly  seen  and  felt;  and  it  might  be  well 
for  some  if  the  mind  were  equally  vis- 
ible and  tangible  —  if  we  could  take  it, 
say,  to  the  doctor  and  have  its  pulse  felt. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
this  mind  lately?  How  have  you  fed  it? 
It  looks  pale,  and  the  pulse  is  very  slow." 

"  Well,  doctor,  it  has  not  had  much 
regular  food  lately.  I  gave  it  a  lot  of 
sugar-plums   yesterday." 

"Sugar-plums!    What  kind?" 

"  Well,  they  were  a  parcel  of  conun- 
drums, sir." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  so.  Now  just  mind  this  : 
if  you  go  on  playing  tricks  like  that  you'll 
spoil  all  its  teeth  and  get  laid  up  with 
mental  indigestion.  You  must  have  noth- 
ing but  the  plainest  reading  for  the  next 
few  days.  Take  care,  now !  No  novels  on 
any  account ! " 


KIPLING'S  ANALYSIS 

OF  TRUE  LITERATURE. 


The  Masterless  Man  With  the  Magic  of 

the   Necessary    Words,    and    the 

Record   of    the   Tribe. 


AT  the  anniversary  banque^  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  London,  May 
5,  Rudyard  Kipling  responded  to 
the  toast  of  "  Literature."  In  that  lean 
English  of  his,  with  all  its  evidence  of 
fine  condition,  he  made  plain,  as  he 
understands  it,  the  meaning  of  literature 
and  its  relation  to  life.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  tribe,  told,  not  by  the  men  of  ac- 
tion, who  are  dumb,  but  by  the  master- 
less  men  who  possess  the  magic  of  the 
necessary  words. 

We  quote  the  address  from  the  Lon- 
don Times: 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  which  tells 
us  that  when  a  man  first  achieved  a  most 
notable  deed  he  wished  to  explain  to  his 
tribe  what  he  had  done.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  speak,  however,  he  was  smitten 
with  dumbness,  he  lacked  words,  and  sat 
down. 

Then  there  arose — according  to  the 
story — a  masterless  man,  one  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  action  of  his  fellow, 
who  had   no  special   virtues,  but  afflicted — 


that  is  the  phrase— with  the  magic  of  the 
necessary  words.  He  saw,  he  told,  he 
described  the  merits  of  the  notable  deed 
in  such  a  fashion,  we  are  assured,  that  the 
words  "  became  alive  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers." 

Thereupon  the  tribe,  seeing  that  the 
words  were  certainly  alive,  and  fearing 
lest  the  man  with  the  words  would  hand 
down  untrue  tales  about  them  to  their 
children,  took  and  killed  him.  But  later 
they  saw  that  the  magic  was  in  the  words, 
not  in  the  man. 

We  have  progressed  in  many  directions 
since  the  time  of  this  early  and  destructive 
criticism,  but  so  far  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
found  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  neces- 
sary word  as  the  final  record  to  which  all 
achievement  must  look. 

Even  to-day,  when  all  is  done,  those  who 
have  done  it  must  wait  until  all  has  been 
said  by  the  masterless  man  with  the  words. 
It  is  certain  that  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  those  words  will  perish  in  the  future 
as  they  have  perished  in  the  past;  it  is 
true  that  a  minute  fraction  will  continue 
to  exist,  and  by  the  light  of  these  words, 
and  by  that  light  only,  will  our  children  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  phases  of  our  genera- 
tion. Now,  we  desire  beyond  all  things  to 
stand  well  with  our  children,  but  when  our 
story  comes  to  be  told  we  do  not  know  who 
will  have  the  telling  of  it. 

Too  Close  to  the  Tellers. 

We  are  too  close  to  the  tellers;  there 
are  many  tellers,  and  they  are  all  talking 
together;  and  even  if  we  knew  them  we 
must  not  kill  them.  But  the  old  and  terri- 
ble instinct  which  taught  our  ancestors  to 
kill  the  original  story-teller  warns  us  that 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  challenge 
any  man  who  shows  signs  of  being  afflicted 
with  the  magic  of  the  necessary  words. 

May  not  this  be  the  reason  why,  without 
any  special  legislation  on  its  behalf,  litera- 
ture has  always  stood  a  little  outside  the 
law  as  the  one  calling  that  is  absolutely 
free — free  in  the  sense  that  it  needs  no 
protection? 

For  instance,  if,  as  occasionally  happens, 
a  judge  makes  a  bad  law,  or  a  surgeon  a 
bad  operation,  or  a  manufacturer  makes 
bad  food,  criticism  upon  their  actions  is 
by  law  and  custom  confined  to  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  But  if  a  man,  as 
occasionally  happens,  makes  a  book,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  criticism  that  may  be 
directed  against  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  as 
it  should  be.  The  world  recognizes  that 
little  things,  like  bad  law,  bad  surgery,  and 
bad  food,  only  affect  the  cheapest  com- 
modity that  we  know  about — human  life. 
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Therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  men 
can  afford  to  be  swayed  by  pity  for  the 
offender,  by  interest  in  his  family,  by  fear, 
or  loyalty,  or  respect  for  the  organization 
he  represents,  or  even  a  desire  to  do  him 
justice. 

But  when  the  question  is  of  words — 
words  that  may  become  alive  and  walk  up 
and  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers — it 
is  then  that  this  world  of  ours,  which  is 
disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  future, 
feels  instinctively  that  it  is  better  that  a 
thousand  innocent  people  should  be  punished 
than  that  one  guihy  word  should  be  pre- 
served, carrying  that  which  is  an  untrue 
tale  of  the  tribe. 

Remote  Chances  of  a  Tale's  Survival. 

The  chances,  of  course,  are  almost 
astronomically  remote  that  any  given  tale 
will  survive  for  so  long  as  it  takes  an  oak 
to  grow  to  timber  size.  But  that  guiding 
instinct  warns  us  not  to  trust  to  chance  a 
matter  of  the  supremest  concern.  In  this 
durable  record,  if  anything  short  of  in- 
disputable and  undistilled  truth  be  seen 
there,  we  all  feel,  How  shall  our  achieve- 
ments profit  us? 

The  record  of  the  tribe  is  in  its  enduring 
literature.  The  magic  of  literature  lies  in 
the  words,  and  not  in  any  man.  Witness, 
a  thousand  excellent,  strenuous  words  can 
leave  us  quite  cold  or  put  us  to  sleep, 
whereas  a  bare  half-hundred  words  breathed 
upon  by  some  man  in  his  agony,  or  in  his 
exaltation,  or  in  his  idleness,  ten  genera- 
tions ago,  can  still  lead  a  whole  nation  into 
and  out  of  captivity,  can  open  to  us  the 
doors  of  three  worlds,  or  stir  us  so  intoler- 
ably that  we  can  scarcely  abide  to  look  at 
our  own  souls. 

It  is  a  miracle — one  that  happens  very 
seldom.  But  secretly  each  one  of  the 
masterless  men  with  the  words  has  hope, 
or  has  had  hope,  that  the  miracle  may  be 
wrought  again  through  him. 

And  why  not?  If  a  tinker  in  Bedford 
jail,  if  a  pamphleteering  shopkeeper  pil- 
loried in  London,  if  a  muzzy  Scotsman,  if 
a  despised  German  Jew,  or  a  condemned 
French  thief,  or  an  English  admiralty  offi- 
cial with  a  taste  for  letters  can  be  mirac- 
ulously afflicted  with  the  magic  of  the  neces- 
sary words,  why  not  any  man  at  any  time? 

Our  world,  which  is  only  concerned  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  record,  sanctions 
that  hope  as  kindly  and  just  as  cruelly 
as  nature  sanctions  love.  All  it  suggests 
is  that  the  man  with  the  words  shall  wait 
upon  the  man  of  achievement,  and  step  by 
step  with  him  try  to  tell  the  story  to  the 
tribe.  All  it  demands  is  that  the  magic  of 
every  word  shall  be  tried  out  to  the  very 


uttermost  by  every  means  fair  and  foul  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  suggest. 

There  is  no  room,  and  the  world  insists 
that  there  shall  be  no  room,  for  pity,  for 
mercy,  for  respect,  for  fear,  or  even  for 
loyalty,  between  man  and  his  fellow  man, 
when  the  record  of  the  tribe  comes  to  be 
written. 

That  record  must  satisfy,  at  all  costs  to 
the  word  and  to  the  man  behind  the  word. 
It  must  satisfy  alike  the  keenest  vanity  and 
the  deepest  self-knowledge  of  the  present; 
it  must  satisfy  also  the  most  shameless 
curiosity  of  the  future.  When  it  has  done 
this  it  is  literature  of  which  will  be  said  in 
due  time  that  it  fitly  represents  its  age. 


"MEN  AND  WOMEN 

MERELY  PLAYERS." 


The  Man  as  an  Actor  and  the  Actor  as 

a  Man — an  Interchangeable  Definition 

and    a    Defense    of    Simulation. 


RICHARD     MANSFIELD'S    paper 
in   the   May  Atlantic,   "Man  and 
the   Actor,"    is   a   defense   of   the 
stage  on   the   ground   that   all   mankind 
are    actors.     He    takes    as   his    text   the 
lines  of  Shakespeare : 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 

Great  men,  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  owe 
their  preeminence  largely  to  their  his- 
trionic ability.  In  other  words,  theatri- 
cal behavior  is,  in  man,  not  a  weakness, 
but  a  sign  of  strength — not  something  to 
be  avoided,  but  something  to  be  culti- 
vated. 

The  stage  cannot  be  held  in  contempt  by 
mankind;  because  all  mankind  is  acting, 
and  every  human  being  is  playing  a  part. 
The  better  a  man  plays  his  part,  the  better 
he  succeeds.  The  more  a  man  knows  of 
the  art  of  acting,  the  greater  the  man ;  for, 
from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the  beggar 
in  the  street,  every  man  is  acting.  There 
is  no  greater  comedian  or  tragedian  in  the 
world  than  a  great  king. 

The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  acting  is 
indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  when  you  are  able  to  pierce  the  dis- 
guise in  which  every  man  arrays  himself, 
or  to  read  the  character  which  every  man 
assumes,  you  achieve  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  your  fellow  men,  and  you  are  able 
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to  cope  with  the  man,  either  as  he  is  or  as 
he  pretends  to  be. 

It  was  necessary  for  Shakespeare  to  be 
an  actor  in  order  to  know  men.  Without 
his  knowledge  of  the  stage  Shakespeare 
could  never  have  been  the  reader  of  men 
that  he  was.  And  yet  we  are  asked,  "  Is 
the  stage  worth  while?" 

The    Histrionic    Napoleon. 

Napoleon  and  Alexander  were  both  great 
actors — Napoleon  perhaps  the  greatest  actor 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Whether  on  the 
bridge  of  Lodi  or  in  his  camp  at  Tilsit; 
whether  addressing  his  soldiers  in  the 
plains  of  Egypt;  whether  throwing  open 
his  old  gray  coat  and  saying,  "  Children, 
will  you  fire  on  your  general?"  whether 
bidding  farewell  to  them  at  Fontainebleau ; 
whether  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Bel- 
lerophon  or  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena — 
he  was  always  an  actor. 

Napoleon  had  studied  the  art  of  acting, 
and  he  knew  its  value.  If  the  power  of  the 
eye,  the  power  of  the  voice,  the  power  of 
that  all-commanding  gesture  of  the  hand, 
failed  him  when  he  faced  the  regiment  of 
veterans  on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  was 
lost. 

But  he  had  proved  and  compelled  his 
audience  too  often  for  his  art  to  fail  him 
then.  The  leveled  guns  fell.  The  audience 
was  his.  Another  crown  had  fallen !  By 
what  ?     A  trick  of  the  stage ! 

Was  he  willing  to  die  then,  to  be  shot 
by  his  old  guard?  Not  he!  Did  he  doubt 
for  one  moment  his  ability  as  an  actor? 
Not  he !  If  he  had,  he  would  have  been 
lost.  And  that  power  to  control,  that  power 
to  command,  once  it  is  possessed  by  a  man, 
means  that  that  man  can  play  his  part  any- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

Unconsciously  or  consciously,  every  great 
man,  every  man  who  has  played  a  great 
part,  has  been  an  actor.  Each  man,  every 
man,  who  has  made  his  mark  has  chosen 
his  character,  the  character  best  adapted  to 
himself,  and  has  played  it,  and  clung  to  it, 
and  made  his  impress  with  it. 

I  have  but  to  conjure  up  the  figure  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act;  or  General  Grant,  who  chose 
for  his  model  William  of  Orange,  surnamed 
the  Silent.  You  will  find  every  one  of  your 
most  admired  heroes  choosing  early  in  life 
some  admired  hero  of  his  own  to  copy. 
Who  can  doubt  that  Napoleon  had  selected 
Julius  Cjesar? 

Mr.  Mansfield  goes  on  to  say  that 
inspiration  is  a  kind  of  hypnotism :  a 
good  actor,  playing  the  part  of  Hamlet, 


is  for  the  time  being  Hamlet.  An  old 
argument  is  reopened  by  this  assertion. 
But  where  some  of  the  great  actors  have 
lost  themselves  in  their  characters,  others 
have  studied  their  roles  as  apart  from 
themselves,  and  have  given,  with  com- 
plete control,  the  results  of  their  study. 
Doubtless  the  question  which  method  is 
the  better  art  will  never  be  settled  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one. 


ARE  WE  WORSHIPERS 
OF  THE  BIG  DICTIONARY? 


Professor  Calvin  Thomas  Says  We  Revere 

Usage  Too  Greatly — Old  Dog  Story 

Bears  Out  the  Facts  of  Charge. 


THE  movement  for  simplified  spell- 
ing has  been  attracting  many  men 
of  mark  in  literature  and  the  pro- 
fessions. Notions  of  the  strict  sanctity 
of  fixed  forms  of  spelling  disappear  in 
the  light  of  the  historical  evidence  which 
the  reformers  are  presenting. 

Thus,  it  is  pointed  out  that  from  the 
beginning  our  spelling  has  been  subject 
to  changes  so  great  that  the  young 
schoolboy  of  to-day  cannot  read  Chaucer 
without  a  vocabulary,  even  with  the  ob- 
solete words  eliminated.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings are  too  much  for  him. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  re- 
printed an  address  delivered  before  the 
Modern  Language  Association  by  Pro- 
fessor Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia 
University.  Describing  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  children  our  present  spelling, 
he  says : 

How  heavy  is  the  burden,  as  a  matter 
of  sober  fact?  To  this  question  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  strictly  scientific  answer, 
because  there  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory 
way  of  attacking  the  problem.  Literature 
teems  with  estimates  and  computations  of 
the  time  and  money  wasted  in  one  way  and 
another  because  of  our  peculiar  spelling; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can 
only  be  roughly  approximate. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  appears  that  children 
receive  more  or  less  systematic  instruction 
in  spelling  throughout  the  primary  grades 
— that  is,  for  eight  years.  If  now  we  sup- 
pose that  they  pursue  on  the  average  five 
subjects    simultaneously,    and    that    spelling 
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receives  equal  attention  with  the  others,  we 
get  one  year  and  three-fifths  as  the  amount 
of  soHd  school  time  devoted  to  this  acquire- 
ment. 

This,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story;  for  many  begin  the  struggle  before 
they  enter  school,  many  continue  to  need 
instruction  in  the  high  school,  and  even 
in  college,  and  not  a  few  walk  through  life 
with  an  orthographic  lameness  which  causes 
them  to  suffer  in  comfort  and  reputation. 
Probably  two  years  and  a  half  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  as  a  gross  estimate  of  the 
average  time  consumed  in  learning  to  spell 
more  or  less  accurately. 

We  have  now  to  ask :  How  much  of  this 
time  is  wasted?  How  much  must  we  deduct 
for  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  case? 
Zealous  reformers  often  assume  that  it  is 
practically  all  wasted.  They  tell  us  that  if 
we  had  a  proper  system  of  spelling  the 
acquisition  of  the  art  in  childhood  would 
take  care  of  itself  after  a  little  elementary 
instruction.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  proving  positively  that  it  is  so. 

If  any  people  in  the  world  had  an  ideal 
system  of  spelling,  we  might  go  to  them 
and  find  out  how  long  it  takes  their  chil- 
dren to  learn  spelling.  But  there  is  no  such 
people;  and  so  we  are  forced  back  upon  such 
rough  and  general  statements  —  perfectly 
true  in  themselves — as  that  German  and  Ital- 
ian children  learn  to  spell  much  more  easi- 
ly and  quickly  than  do  our  own  children. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  as 
one  term  of  comparison  an  ideal  condition 
which  never  existed  and  never  will  exist. 
An  alphabet  must  always  be  a  rough  instru- 
ment of  practical  convenience.  Very  cer- 
tainly our  posterity  will  never  adopt  any 
thoroughgoing   system   of  phonetic   spelling. 

Nothing  is  going  to  be  changed  per 
saltum.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  a 
gradual  improvement,  accelerated,  perhaps, 
by  wisely  directed  effort.  This  means  that 
spelling  will  always  have  to  be  learned  and 
taught,  and  that  considerable  time  will  have 
to  be  devoted  to  it. 

Language    Has  to   Change. 

As  to  the  too  common  belief  that  spell- 
ings should  never  be  changed,  Professor 
Thomas  says : 

What  is  needed  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  generation  whose  feelings  shall  be  some- 
what different  from  ours — a  generation  that 
shall  have  less  reverence  than  we  have  for 
what  is  called  usage. 

During  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
we  have  become  a  race  of  dictionary-wor- 
shipers, and  we  have  gone  so  far  in  our 
blind,  unreasonable  subserviency  to  an  arti- 


ficial standard  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  reaction.  We  need  to  reconquer  and  assert 
for  ourselves  something  of  that  liberty 
which  Shakespeare  and  Milton  enjoyed. 
We  need  to  claim  the  natural  right  of 
every  living  language  to  grow  and  change 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who  use  it. 
This  right  belongs  to  the  written  language 
no  less  than  to  the  spoken. 

We  have  the  same  right  to  make  usage 
that  Steele  and  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson 
had;  and  there  is  just  as  much  merit  in 
making   usage   as   in   following   it. 

The  Tale  of  a   Dog. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
usage  has  changed  in  three  hundred 
years,  it  is  necessary  only  to  read  the 
following  dog  story,  which  was  first 
recorded  in  1587,  and  was  reprinted 
lately  by  the  London  Chronicle: 

Item — We  present  yt  at  the  tyme  of 
our  sytting  ther  hath  ben  complaynt  made 
of  another  dogg,  betwene  a  masty  &  a 
mungerell,  of  Peter  Quoyte's  which  hath 
stronng  qualyties  by  himselfe,  which  goyng 
lose  abrode  doth  many  times  offend  the 
neyghbors  &  wyll  fetch  owt  of  ther  howses 
whole  peces  of  meate,  as  loynes  of  mutton 
&  veal  &  such  lyke  &  a  pasty  of  venson 
or  a  whole  pownde  of  candells  at  a  tyme, 
&  will  not  spoyle  yt  by  the  way  but  cary 
yt  whole  to  his  masters  howse,  which  being 
a  profytable  dogg  for  his  master,  yet  be- 
cause he  is  offensyffe  to  many  yt  is  not 
sufferable,  wherfor  his  master  hath  forfeyt 
for  every  time  3s,  4d.  And  be  yt  comaunded 
to  kepe  him  tyed  or  to  putt  him  away  upon 
payn  to  forfeyte  for  every  tyme  he  shalbe 
found  in  the  streets  3s.  4d. 

This  story  takes  on  significance  from 
the  comment  of  the  New  York  Times: 

There,  now,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Shakespearian  spelling,  for  it  is  dated 
1587.  Even  this,  of  course,  is  itself  the 
flower  of  numberless  reformations  and 
changes,  all  in  the  direction  of  simplicity 
and  phonetic — or  intended  to  be.  It  is  at 
least  as  different  from  the  so-called  long- 
established  spelling  as  is  that  of  the  letters 
contributed  to  our  columns  occasionally  by 
correspondents  who  think  they  are  showing 
by  horrible  examples  the  dreadful  orthog- 
raphy to  which  the  Carnegie  iconoclasts 
would  reduce  us  all. 

But  what  a  fine  dog  story  it  is,  and  how 
quaintly  phrased !  And  how  magnanimous 
is  the  admission  that  the  animal  "  betwene 
a  masty  and  a  mungerell,"  though  addicted 
to  larceny,  "  hath  stronng  qualyties  of  him- 
selfe " ! 

The  man  who  made  the  record  was  evi- 
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dently  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  dogs,  and  the 
implication  is  that  a  "  miingerell  "  was  then 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  breed  of  his  own 
as  much  as  did  a  "  masty."  This  indicates 
that  our  use  of  the  word  "  mongrel "  is  a 
misuse,  though  the  accepted  etymology  sup- 
ports us. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF 
OLD-TIME  GENTLEMEN  ? 


"  Chivalry  Is  a  Fiction,"  Says  a  Southern 
Woman,  and  Several  Southern  Jour- 
nals Support  Her  Statement. 


A  SOUTHERN  woman  said  not  long 
ago :  "  You  know,  one  hears  so 
much  about  *  Southern  gentlemen 
and  Southern  chivalry,'  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  gentlemen  are  exceptions  and 
chivalry  is  fiction.  Of  course,  I  allow 
a  few  exceptions."  Such  a  remark,  com- 
ing from  a  Southern  woman,  has  nat- 
urally created  discussion  at  the  South. 
We  will  give  the  opinions  of  two  jour- 
nals. Says  the  Columbia  (South  Caro- 
lina)  State: 

After  studying  the  subject  and  hearing 
the  complaints  of  women  who  in  honorable 
professional  capacities  travel  through  the 
South,  as  recorded  in  the  State  yesterday, 
one  is  impelled  to  admit  that  the  above 
opinion  by  a  Southern  woman  who  has 
traveled  in  all  parts  of  this  country  has  too 
much  foundation. 

That  verdict  is  not  pleasant  to  hear.  It 
will  not  be  generally  accepted;  at  least  every 
one  hearing  it  will  immediately  vote  him- 
self one  of  the  "  exceptions."  Nevertheless, 
there  have  recently  been  public  acts  that 
support  it  in  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Texas,  and  it  is  well  that  the  de- 
gree of  truth  it  contains  be  recognized. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  finds  a  reason 
for   the   conditions  thus   described. 

The  Telegraph  feels  disposed  to  remark 
in  this  connection  that  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  there  has  been  entirely  too 
much  boasting  about  Southern  "gentle- 
men "  and  Southern  "  chivalry." 

A  gentleman  does  not  call  attention  to  his 
own  virtues,  and  neither  should  a  section 
through  its  orators  and  newspapers  boast 
mcessantly  of  its  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  its  treatment  of  women. 

The  result  of  it  all  has  been  that  too 
many    Southern   youth    have   imagined   that 


they  had  nothing  to  learn,  and  too  many 
Southern  men  have  regarded  themselves  as 
gentlemen  and  supposed  that  they  were 
brimming  over  with  "  chivalry "  when 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  true. 

And  there  is  another  side  to  this  question 
which  should  be  mentioned  in  justice  to  all 
concerned.  In  our  day  respectable  women 
are  by  no  means  all  of  the  class  described 
as  the  saintly  angels  of  the  home,  who  rouse 
all  the  chivalrous  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
whether  he  be  a  resident  of  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  or  Kamchatka. 

In  our  day  women  are  facing  men  as  com- 
petitors in  business  and  in  the  professions. 
The  modern  woman  of  the  advanced  type 
refuses  to  be  longer  regarded  as  a  gentler 
and  saintlier  type  of  humanity,  who  must 
be  petted,  reverenced,  and  protected.  She 
prefers  to  renounce  her  former  superiority 
of  a  certain  kind  for  an  equality  which  es- 
sentially involves  a  different  plane  of  com- 
munication. 

That  all  this  foreshadows  a  certain  modi- 
fication of  the  old-time  approved  relations 
between  the  sexes  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  in- 
evitable. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING 

TO  THE  RED  MAN. 


Recent  Abolishment  of  Tribal  Rule  in  In- 
dian Territory  Will  Have  Power- 
ful Effect  for  Good  or  III. 


ARE  we  all  to  be  Indians?  There 
are  ethnologists  who  say  that  in 
successive  generations  the  features 
of  Americans  are  gradually  succumbing 
to  the  persistent  influence  of  their  cli- 
matic environment ;  that  a  few  centuries 
will  see  us  a  race,  high-cheek-boned, 
Roman-nosed. 

Frederick  R.  Burton  touches  the  ques- 
tion in  the  London  Sphere.     He  says : 

As  I  have  studied  the  Indian  in  the  field 
I  have  been  interested  in  speculating — in  an 
unscientific  way,  for  my  research  was  not 
concerned  with  physical  characteristics — on 
the  possible  chance  of  the  Indian's  features 
consequent  upon  his  advancing  civilization. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  thought,  though 
imagined  may  be  the  better  word,  that  in 
Indians  of  education  I  have  observed  a  dis- 
tinct softening  of  the  traditional  type  and 
an  approximation  to  the  features  of  the 
European. 

The    Indian    is    becoming    civilized    very 
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rapidly.  His  appearance  has  already  under- 
gone great  change  through  his  general  dis- 
regard of  native  dress,  and  after  a  few 
generations  of  living  indoors  and  under 
bowler  hats,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  will  look  more  like  the  Yankee  than 
he  does  now,  and  thus  justify  the  anthro- 
pologist's theory  by  a  reversal  of  the  process 
of  reasoning? 

The  Indian,  indeed,  is  rapidly  being 
absorbed.  On  the  4th  of  last  March 
tribal  government  was  abolished  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  so-called  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  numbering,  all  told, 
one  hundred  and  two  thousand  souls,  and 
claiming  to  have  enjoyed  continuous  in- 
dependent civil  government  since  long 
before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
are  now  just  plain  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  tribal  land  has  been  di- 
vided among  them,  to  be  owned  by  in- 
dividuals in  fee  simple ;  the  right  to  vote 
has  been  extended  to  them ;  their  sep- 
arate, independent  constitutions,  legisla- 
tures, and  judiciaries  jiave  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Humphrey,  of  New 
York,  is  president  of  the  National  In- 
dian Association.  Speaking  of  the 
changed  position  of  the  Indians,  he  said 
recently,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

The  Indian  has  long  been  the  "ward  "  of 
the  government.  Our  statesmen  have  found 
this  to  be  a  mistake,  for  it  relieves  him  of 
all  responsibility  of  providing  for  himself 
or  of  taking  care  of  himself.  This  policy 
was  found  to  pauperize  him  and  to  unfit  him 
for  the  competitions  of  civilized  life.  In 
fact  it  left  him  as  much  of  a  heathen  as 
when  our  forefathers  first  discovered  him, 
wandering  in  the  woods  or  over  prairies, 
the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

We  have  taken  his  land  from  him  and 
pushed  him  beyond  our  frontier.  But  now 
that  the  country  which  was  once  his  has 
been  so  fully  settled  up,  there  are  no  more 
frontiers  over  which  we  can  push  him.  This 
being  so,  our  statesmen  have  wisely  decided 
to  make  the  Indian  an  integral  part  of  our 
Union.  This  they  are  doing  by  breaking  up 
his  tribal  relation,  giving  him  land  in 
severalty  as  fast  as  he  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it,  and  by  giving  him  the 
ballot. 

The  Indian  is  thus  having  civilization 
thrust  upon  him  all  at  once,  though  quite 
unprepared  for  its  responsibilities.  He  is 
made  the  victim  of  the  land  grabber,  the 
shyster    lawyer,    and    the    saloon    keeper — 
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powerful  forces  which  he  is  unable  to  resist 
in  his  present  condition. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  a  full- 
blooded  Sioux,  who  has  shown  in  his 
own  development  what  the  Indian  may 
become  with  education,  is  quoted  by  the 
Tribune  as  saying : 

I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  delay  the 
inevitable  absorption  of  my  race  into  the 
dominant  white  race  of  this  country.  The 
sooner  that  absorption  is  accomplished,  the 
sooner  the  "  Indian  question  "  comes  to  an 
end,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us — and 
this  desired  result  will  surely  be  hastened 
by  letting  down  the  bars  in  Indian  Territory. 
As  for  the  liquor  question,  every  individual 
Indian  must  solve  that  for  himself,  just  as 
he  must  solve  everything  else,  as  an  inde- 
pendent citizen  of  this  country,  not  as  a 
"  ward,"  a  condition  that  brought  with  it 
no  responsibilities. 

There  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  Indians  in  the  United  States  alto- 
gether, but  of  real  Indian  customs  and  be- 
liefs there  is  very  little  left.  It  is  only  the 
showman  class  that  does  the  dances  and 
wears  feathers  and  beads,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  masquerading  that  goes  to  make  up 
some  Buffalo  Bill  entertainment.  But  there 
is  no  sincerity  in  such  manifestations  now; 
the  real  reason  underlying  these  things  is 
buried  in  the  past,  when  the  Indian  stood 
alone,  the  maker  of  his  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  not  a  government  ward. 

Now  the  problem  for  my  race  is,  how  best 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  belonging 
to  the  white  man's  civilization,  to  make 
these  his  own,  and,  hence,  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  present  degraded  position. 
This  will  not  be  accomplished  by  insisting 
on  the  racial  isolation,  the  government  pro- 
tection, that  we  have  had  heretofore. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem,  though,  simply 
because  the  Indian  character  and  tradition 
are  so  different  from  the  dominant  type  of 
the  white  man,  and  thus  so  difficult  of  assim- 
ilation. During  all  the  centuries  of  our 
existence  as  a  people  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  under  a  system  of  pure  Social- 
ism. Every  Indian  fought  and  accumulated 
property  for  his  tribe,  not  for  himself.  It 
was  the  tribal,  not  the  individual,  welfare 
that  engrossed  him.  But  the  white  man's 
world  is  different,  and  the  Indian  must 
undergo  a  fundamental  change  in  order  to 
adapt  himself  to  it. 

You  see,  as  a  race,  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  commercial  matters,  how  to 
make  money — and  this  is  essentially  an  age 
of  commercialism.  The  Indian  is  rather  of 
a  philosophical  temperament,  not  practical, 
with  very  little  artistic  development.     Some 
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of  us  make  good  minor  mechanics,  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  etc.  But  the  inherited 
tendency  of  the  race  is  still  away  from 
the  keen,  matter-of-fact  rivalry  and  hard- 
headed  wisdom  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
modern  world's  activity — trade. 

Dr.  Eastman  is  at  present  engaged  in 
a  unique  task.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  he  is  renaming  the  Indians 
— going  to  the  various  Sioux  reservations 
and  giving  to  each  person  a  practical 
name.  When  the  old  names  are  not  too 
unwieldy  he  retains  them;  otherwise  he 
at  least  tries  to  perpetuate  in  the  new 
name  some  trace  of  the  old. 


MEN  NOW  LIVING  FOR 
THE  SAKE  OF  AN  IDEA. 


Expressions  of  Devotion  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Cause  Compared  With  Czar'  s 
Address  to  the  Duma. 


GORKY,     Narodny,     Maxime,     and 
other   Russian   revolutionists   who 
have    lately    visited    the     United 
States   to   further   their   propaganda   are 
men  who  are  living  for  an  idea. 

Read  Narodny's  rhapsody  on  Russian 
freedom,  as  written  for  the  May  Ameri- 
can Magazine  by  Leroy  Scott : 

I  am  nothing.  Personal  success,  happi- 
ness— they  are  nothing.  Burning  of  home, 
prison,  the  Czar's  bullet,  Siberia — they  are 
nothing.  There  is  only  one  thing — only 
one  thing — that  Russia  shall  be  free  !    .    .    . 

I  have  been  in  this  America  one  week, 
and  already  do  I  not  speak  the  English 
language  fluently!  But  I  shall  it  learn! 
Then  to  American  peoples  will  I  speak 
the  sufferings  of  Russian  peoples.  I  will 
say,  "  Help  us  be  free!  "  and  they  will  help; 
they  are   rich — their  hearts  are   great. 

Then — oh,    my    Russia! — freedom! 

**  I  have  come  from  below,"  Maxim 
Gorky  has  written,  "  from  the  very 
depths  of  life."  And  again :  "  Slowly 
have  I  climbed  from  the  bottom  of  life 
to  its  surface,  and  on  my  way  I  have 
watched  everything  with  the  greedy  eyes 
of  a  scout  going  to  the  promised  land." 
This  is  the  man  who  said  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York : 

I  come  to  America  expecting  to  find 
true    and    warm    sympathizers    among    the 


American  people  for  my  suffering  country- 
men, who  are  fighting  so  hard  and  bearing 
so  bravely  their  martyrdom  for  freedom. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  revolution.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  overthrow  of  Czardom. 
Now !  Now !  Now !  But  we  need  the 
sinews  of  war;  the  blood  we  will  give  our- 
selves. We  need  money,  money,  money. 
I  come  to  you  as  a  beggar,  that  Russia 
may  be  free. 

By  ignoring  social  conventions  Gorky 
has  unwittingly  injured  his  cause.  It 
may  be  said  of  him,  however,  that  he 
is  to-day  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
figures  of  the  world,  and  is  so  regarded 
in  Europe.  He  has  abandoned  literary 
ambition  and  the  easy  life  of  a  feted  idol 
to  serve  an  idea — the  idea  of  full  Rus- 
sian freedom. 

With  these  words  of  men  whose  pas- 
sion is  liberty  for  their  country  may  be 
compared  the  speech  of  the  Czar  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Russian  Duma.  The 
occasion  and  the  utterance  are  already 
historical. 

The  Supreme  Providence  which  gave  me 
the  care  of  our  fatherland  moved  me  to 
call  to  my  assistance  in  legislative  work 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
the  expectation  of  a  brilliant  future  for 
Russia,  I  greet  in  your  persons  the  best 
men  from  the  empire,  whom  I  ordered  my 
beloved  subjects  to  choose  from  among 
themselves. 

A  difficult  work  lies  before  you.  I  trust 
that  love  for  your  fatherland  and  your 
earnest  desire  to  serve  it  will  inspire  and 
unite  you.  I  shall  keep  inviolate  the  in- 
stitutions which  I  have  granted,  with  the 
firm  assurance  that  you  will  devote  all  your 
strength  to  the  service  of  your  country,  and 
especially  to  the  needs  of  the  peasantry, 
which  are  so  close  to  my  heart,  and  to  the 
education  of  the  people  and  their  econom- 
ical welfare,  remembering  that  to  the  dig- 
nity and  prosperity  of  the  state  not  only 
freedom  but  order  founded  upon  justice  is 
necessary. 

1  desire  from  my  heart  to  see  my  people 
happy,  and  hand  down  to  my  son  an  empire 
secure,  well  organized,  and  enlightened. 
May  God  bless  the  work  that  lies  before 
me  in  unity  with  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Imperial  Duma.  May  this 
day  be  the  day  of  the  moral  revival  of 
Russia  and  the  day  for  the  renewal  of  its 
highest  forces.  Approach  with  solemnity 
the  labors  for  which  I  call  you,  and  be 
worthy  of  the  responsibilities  put  upon  you 
by  the  emperor  and  feople.  May  God 
assist   us ! 
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Students  the  world  over  are  now  re- 
calling dubiously  the  fateful  French 
States-General  of   1789. 


FROM  THOSE  WHO 

LIVE  IN  DARKNESS. 


A    Pathetic    Picture    of    the    Sadness    of 

Being    BHnd,    Drawn    for   Us   by 

One  Who  Has  Never  Seen. 


HELEN  KELLER,  the  marvelous 
deaf  and  blind  girl,  whose  life 
would  be  pathetic,  were  it  not  so 
great  a  triumph  over  the  limitations  of 
silence  and  darkness,  keeps  close  to  her 
fellows  through  the  sense  of  touch.  One 
would  think  that,  knowing  others  to 
have  so  much  which  she  can  never  have, 
her  outlook  would  be  sorrowful.  But 
she  is  no  pessimist.  We  who  can  see  are 
more  depressed  by  our  apparent  inability 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  a  future  life,  or 
to  prevent  injustice  in  this,  than  is  she 
by  the  physical  helplessness  of  blindness. 
That  the  lot  of  the  blind  is  sad,  she 
nevertheless  admits.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  The  principal 
speakers  were  Joseph  H.  Choate  and 
Mark  Twain.  From  a  sick  bed  Miss 
Keller  had  written  a  letter,  which  Mark 
Twain  read  to  the  assembled  audience, 
prefacing  it  with  the  statement  that  it 
deserved  a  place  among  the  classics  of 
literature.  Her  picture  of  the  sadness 
of  being  blind  was  as  follows : 

To  know  what  the  blind  man  needs,  you 
who  can  see  must  imagine  what  it  would 
be  not  to  see,  and  you  can  imagine  it  more 
vividly  if  you  remember  that  before  your 
journey's  end  you  may  have  to  go  the  dark 
way  yourself.  Try  to  realize  what  blind- 
ness means  to  those  whose  joyous  activity 
is  stricken  to  inaction. 

It  is  to  live  long,  long  days — and  life 
is  made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  immured, 
baffled,  impotent,  all  God's  world  shut  out. 
It  is  to  sit  helpless,  defrauded,  while  your 
spirit  strains  and  tugs  at  its  fetters  and 
your  shoulders  ache  for  the  burden  they 
are   denied,  the   rightful   burden   of   labor. 

The  seeing  man  goes  about  his  business 
confident  and  self-dependent.  He  does  his 
share    of   the    work   of   the    world    in   mine, 


in  quarry,  in  factory,  in  counting-room, 
asking  of  others  no  boon  save  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  man's  part  and  to  receive 
the  laborer's  guerdon. 

In  an  instant  accident  blinds  him.  The 
day  is  blotted  out.  Night  envelops  all  the 
visible  world.  The  feet  which  once  bore 
him  to  his  task  with  firm  and  confident 
stride  stumble  and  halt  and  fear  the  for- 
ward step.  He  is  forced  to  a  new  habit 
of  idleness,  which,  like  a  canker,  consumes 
the  mind  and  destroys   its   faculties. 

Memory  confronts  him  with  his  lighted 
past.  Amid  the  tangible  ruins  of  his  life 
as  it  promised  to  be  he  gropes  his  pitiful 
way. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  wrote  for 
this  occasion  a  poem,  which  was  printed 
on  the  programs. 

"  Pity  the  Blind !  "     Yes,  pity  those 

Whom  day  and  night  enclose 

In    equal    dark;    to    whom    the    sun's    keen 

flame 
And  pitchy  night-time  are  the  same; 
But  pity  most  the  blind 

Who  cannot  see 
That  to  be  kind 

Is   life's   felicity. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  ONE 

IS  THE  ASSET  OF  ALL. 


The  Man  Who  Taps  the  Common  Treas 

ury  for  His  Own  Pocket  Is  a  Judas, 

Says    Dr.    Parkhurst. 


MANY  expressions  of  socialistic 
or  quasi-socialistic  opinion  have 
lately  been  written  and  spoken 
by  men  and  women  whose  opinions  are 
worth  reading  and  hearing.  From  among 
these  expressions  the  following  letter  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  may 
be  selected  as  typical  of  American  so- 
cialistic idealism.  It  accepts  a  principle  ; 
it  proposes  no  method.  It  was  written 
tu  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  director  of 
the  People's  Institute,  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  to  be  read  before  the  institute 
in  lieu  of  an  address. 

The  one  doctrine  I  would  specialize 
(meaning  one  to  be  dwelt  on  in  the 
institute  work)  is  that  of  the  solidarity 
of    the    race,    or,    to    revert    to    your    own 
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more  usual  way  of  stating  it,  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

You  stand  for  a  great  truth  every  time 
you  put  it  before  your  people  that  we  are 
not  our  own,  but  that  we  belong  to  each 
other ;  that  we  are  all  children  of  one  house- 
hold; that  we  belong  to  the  family  and  the 
family  belongs  to  us ;  that  the  assets  of  the 
family  are  the  joint  property  of  all  the  chil- 
dren; and  that  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  who 
treats  his  particular  holdings,  large  or  small, 
as  though  they  were  not  in  the  truest  sense 
a  part  of  the  common  holdings  of  the  en- 
tire household  is  a  renegade  and  a  traitor 
to  the  household. 

If  it  is  charged  upon  me  that  this  smacks 
of  socialism,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not 
care  what  you  call  it;  it  is  the  doctrine  that 
I  preach  in  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  if  it  is  good  for  Madison 
Square  it  is  good  for  Cooper  Union ;  any- 
how, it  is  biblical,  and  contains  in  it  a  good 
deal  of  the  genius  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Brotherhood  involves  reciprocity  of 
rights  and  duties,  but  it  means  that  we 
all  need  each  other,  are  all  debtors  to  each 
other,  and  are  all  intended  to  be  trustees 
of  the  common  assets,  and  that  any  man 
who  cuts  an  underground  conduit  between 
the  common  treasury  and  his  own  pocket 
is  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  original 
Judas,  who  carried  the  bag  and  drew  from 
it  to  meet  his  personal  expenses. 


WHAT  A  CHINESE  SAYS 
ABOUT  CHINA'S  FUTURE. 


Waves   of   Progress   Are    Now   Sweeping 

Over    the    Long   Somnolent    Flowery 

Kingdom,  Says  Kang  Yu  Wan. 


THAT  there  is  in  China  a  growing  re- 
form movement  directed  by  lead- 
ers of  the  younger  and  more  pro- 
gressive generation  is  coming  to  be  quite 
generally  known.  Kang  Yu  Wan,  the 
president  of  the  reform  association,  has 
been  traveling  through  the  United  States 
on  his  way  from  Mexico  to  Europe.  In 
his  flowered  silk  jacket  and  blue-and- 
pink  cap  he  looks  like  a  veritable  tea- 
cup politician.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
judge  the  Chinese  by  their  apparel. 
Mr.  Kang  is  an  active  reforiniT,  and 
he  is  leading  an  active  movement.  In 
a   New   York  interview  he  talked   freely 


of  the  new  spirit  in  China,  saying,  in 
part : 

China  is  no  longer  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
She  has  already  reached  the  point  where 
Japan  was  only  twenty  years   ago. 

We  have  now,  for  example,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Chinese  students  pursuing 
advanced  modern  courses  of  study.  As  to 
common  schools,  some  five  thousand  have 
been  started  in  the  one  province  of  Canton. 
There  are  now  four  million  Chinese  who 
can  speak  English.  Our  courts  are  being 
remodeled   after   the    English   system. 

The  number  of  books  we  have  translated 
into  Chinese — text-books,  technical  works, 
and  treatises,  mostly — indicate  how  exten- 
sively the  progressive  movement  is  spread- 
ing. We  have  thus  appropriated  to  our  use 
over  ten  thousand  American,  English,  and 
European  works. 

China  is  no  longer  asleep.  She  is  wide 
awake,  and  fully  able  to  care  for  her  in- 
terests. 

See  what  happened  a  few  months  ago. 
There  were  eight  thousand  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  Japan,  enjoying 
equal  terms  with  the  Japanese.  Japan  im- 
posed on  these  students  some  humiliating 
and  unfair  conditions. 

China  Learning   Her  Resources. 

The  eight  thousand  students  resigned 
immediately  and  left  Japan.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  Japanese  government,  in  fear  lest 
the  general  indignation  in  China  should  re- 
sult in  measures  of  tariff  reprisal,  restored 
the  old  status,  and  the  Chinese  students  re- 
turned, having  carried  their  point. 

Just  as  deep  a  sentiment  has  been  aroused 
among  my  countrymen  by  your  exclusion 
laws.  We  see  the  immigrants  pour  into 
your  land  from  all  countries  by  thousands 
every  week ;  while  not  only  is  the  law- 
abiding,  industrious  Chinaman  desirous  of 
making  a  living  unable  to  come  in  with 
these  others,  but  our  most  refined  and  intel- 
ligent men  cannot  get  the  mere  passports 
for  travel  that  they  can  readily  get  in  any 
other  country. 

China  now  knows  her  resources  and  her 
rights.  There  will  be  no  more  invasions 
of  China,  for  she  is  ready  to  defend  herself 
with  cannon  and  with  sword,   if  necessary. 

When  Mr.  Kang  was  asked  about  the 
dreaded  outbreaks  against  foreigners  he 
replied  with  apparent  conviction  that 
there  would  be  no  more  Boxer  rebel- 
lions. In  bis  view,  education  is  rapidly 
c()n(}uering  the  form  of  ignorance  in 
which  anti-foreign  movements  have  their 
root. 
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AN     EXILE. 

By  ADAH  ISAACS  MENKEN. 

iDAH  ISAACS  MENKEN  was  one  of  those 
restless  spirits  who  suffer  from  their  own  un- 
satisfying versatility.  Daughter  of  a  Spanish 
Jew  and  a  Frenchwoman,  she  was  born,  Dolores 
Adios  Fuertes,  near  New  Orleans,  June  15,  1835. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  she  made  a  successful 
stage  appearance  as  a  dancer.  She  became  very 
popular,  especially  at  Havana,  where  she  was 
known  as  "  Queen  of  the  Plaza."  At  twenty 
she  was  married  to  Alexander  Isaacs  Menken, 
at  Galveston,  Texas,  retired  from  the  stage, 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  "  Memories."  Divorced  from  her 
husband,  she  returned  to  the  stage  in  1858,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to 
study  sculpture. 

In  1859  she  was  married  to  John  C.  Heenan,  the  pugilist,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  three  years  later.  Twice  again  she  was  mar- 
ried before  her  death,  at  Paris,  August  10,  1868.  In  the  tragedy  of 
misdirected  genius  she  filled  a  pathetic  role. 

YV/HERE  is  the  promise  of  my  years 
^^       Once  written  on  my  brow — 
Ere  errors,  agonies,  and  fears 
Brought  with  them  all  that  speak  in  tears. 
Ere  I  had  sunk  beneath  my  peers — 
Where  sleeps  that  promise  now? 

Naught  lingers  to  redeem  those  hours 

Still,  still  to  memory  sweet; 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  sunny  bowers 
Are  withered  all,  and  Evil  towers 
Supreme  above  her  sister  powers 

Of   Sorrow   and    Deceit. 

I  look  along  the  columned  years, 

And  see  Life's  riven  fane 
Just  where  it  fell — amid  the  jeers 
Of  scornful  lips,  whose  moaning  sneers 
Forever  hiss  within  my  ears 

To  break  the  sleep  of  pain. 

I  can  but  own  my  life  is  vain, 

A  desert  void  of  peace; 
I  missed  the  goal  I  sought  to  gain — 
I  missed  the  measure  of  the  strain 
That  lulls  fame's  fever  in  the  brain. 

And  bids  earth's  tumult  cease. 

Myself?     Alas  for  theme  so  poor! — 

A  theme  but  rich  in  fear ; 
I  stand  a  wreck  on  Error's  shore, 
A  specter  not  within  the  door, 
A  homeless  shadow  evermore. 

An  exile  lingering  here! 
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'KELLY  AND  BURKE  AND  SHEA." 

T  the  last  banquet  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  New  York,  President  Roosevelt,  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  asked  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke, 
the  president  of  the  "  Friendly  Sons,"  to  recite 
'*  The  Fighting  Race." 

Air.  Clarke  wrote  this  poem  at  the  time  of  the 

blowing-up  of  the  Maine.     Looking  over  the  list 

of  dead  and  wounded,  he  remarked  to  his  wife: 

"  They  are  all  there,  as  usual — the  Irish.     Yes, 

here  we've  Kelly  and   Burke  and   Shea " 

Within  two  hours  he  had  linished  the  verses 
which  are  now  recognized  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  hghting  qualities 
of  the  Irishman.  The  poem  makes  a  point;  it  also  expresses  the  con- 
viction and  the  v/istful  pride  of  the  old  veteran. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  born  in  Kingstown,  Ireland,  July  31,  1846,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1868.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  newspaper  offices — on  the  New  York  Herald,  1870-1883; 
magazine  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  1883-1895 ;  editor  of  the 
Criterion,  1898-1900;  Sunday  editor  New  York  Herald,  1903-1905.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  writing  plays,  work  which  has  taken  intervals  of  his 
time  for  a  number  of  years. 


MM 


THE   FIGHTING   RACE. 

BY  JOSEPH  I.  C.  CLARKE. 

READ  out  the  names!  "  and  Burke  sat  back, 
And   Kelly   dropped   his  head. 
While  Shea — they  call  him  Scholar  Jack — 
Went  down  the  list  of  dead. 
Officers,  seamen,  gunners,  marines. 
The  crews  of  the  gig  and  yawl. 
The  bearded  man  and  the  lad  in  his  *teens. 

Carpenters,  coal-passers — all. 
Then,  knocking  the  ashes  from  out  his  pipe. 

Said  Burke  in  an  offhand  way: 
**  We're  all  in  that  dead  man's  list,  by  Cripe! 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
'*  Well,  here's  to  the  Maine,  and  I'm  sorry  for  Spain,'* 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

**  Wherever  there's  Kellys  there's  trouble,"  said  Burke. 

*'  Wherever  fighting's  the  game. 
Or  a  spice  of  danger  in  grown  man's  work," 

Said  Kelly,  "  you'll  find  my  name," 
*'  And  do  we  fall  short,"  said  Burke,  getting  mad. 

"  When  it's  touch  and  go  for  life? 
Said  Shea,  *'  It's  thirty-odd  years,  bedad. 

Since  I  charged,  to  drum  and  fife, 
Up  Marye's  Heights,  and  my  old  canteen 

Stopped  a  rebel  ball  on  its  way. 
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There  were  blossoms  of  blood  on  our  sprigs  of  green — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea — 
And  the  dead  didn't  brag."     *'  Well,  here's  to  the  flag! 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

**  I  wish  'twas  in  Ireland,  for  there's  the  place,'* 

Said  Burke,  "  that  we'd  die  by  right. 
In  the  cradle  of  our  soldier  race. 

After  one  good  stand-up  fight. 
My  grandfather  fell  on  Vinegar  Hill, 

And  fighting  was  not  his  trade; 
But  his  rusty  pike's  in  the  cabin  still. 

With  Hessian  blood  on  the  blade." 
*'  Aye,  aye,"  said  Kelly,  "  the  pikes  were  great 

When  the  word  was  '  Clear  the  way ! 
We  were  thick  on  the  roll  in  Ninety-eight — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
**  Well,  here's  to  the  pike  and  the  sword  and  the  like! 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

And  Shea,  the  scholar,  with  rising  joy. 

Said,  "  We  were  at  Ramillies, 
We  left  our  bones  at  Fontenoy 

And  up  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Before  Dunkirk,  on  Landen's  plain, 

Cremona,  Lille,  and  Ghent, 
We're  all  over  Austria,  France,  and  Spain, 

Wherever  they  pitched  a  tent. 
We've  died  for  England,  from  Waterloo 

To  Egypt  and  Dargai; 
And  still  there's  enough  for  a  corps  or  a  crew, 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
"Well,  here's  to  good  honest  fighting  blood! 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

**  Oh,  the  fighting  races  don't  die  out. 

If  they  seldom  die  in  bed. 
For  love  is  first  in  their  hearts,  no  doubt," 

Said  Burke;  then  Kelly  said, 
**  When  Michael,  the  Irish  Archangel,  stands. 

The  angel  with  the  sword. 
And  the  battle-dead  from  a  hundred  lands 

Are  ranged  in  one  big  horde. 
Our  line,  that  for  Gabriel's  trumpet  waits, 

Will  stretch  three  deep  that  day. 
From  Jehosaphat  to  the  Golden  Gates — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 
*'  Well,  here's  thank  God  for  the  race  and  the  sod! 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 
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The  "  Most  Remarkable  Child  in  the  World,"  Which  Belongs  to  Your  Friend,  Has  Had 

Many  Distinguished  Predecessors — Mozart  Played  the  Piano  at  Three, 

and  Grotius  Was  a  Poet  at  Eight. 


THERE  are  few  men  and  women  in 
the   United   States   who  do  not  at 
least    once    a    year    suddenly    find 
themselves    confronted     by     what     fond 
fathers   and   doting  mothers   describe   as 
the  most  remarkable  child  in  the  world. 
But  there  have  been  others. 
Several   years  ago   the   newspapers   of 
Europe    were    heralding    the    marvelous 
achievements  of   a  boy   in    Berlin,    who, 
though  only  two  years  old,  was  said  to 
read  in  a  most  surprising  manner. 

The  "  learned  child  of  Liibeck  "  was  an- 
other of  these  precocious  infants,  but  he 
is  credited  with  having  such  extraordi- 
nary talents  that  one  can  almost  be  for- 
given for  doubting  the  veracity  of  the 
chronicler. 

Tasso  was  another  smart  child,  for  he 
spoke  plainly,  it  is  said,  when  only  six 
months  old.  When  seven  years  old  he 
understood  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even 
composed  verses,  and  before  he  was 
twelve,  when  studying  law,  he  had  com- 
pleted his  course  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  logic, 
and  ethics. 

Lope  de  Vega  was  also  fortunate  when 
a  boy.  At  five  he  could  read  Latin  and 
Spanish  fluently,  and  at  twelve  he  was 
master  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  of  rhetoric, 
while  at  fifteen  he  had  written  several 
pastorals  and  a  comedy.  He  is  stated  to 
have  produced  about  eighteen  hundred 
comedies  during  his  life,  so  perhaps  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  when  very  young. 

Grotius  was  another  good  poet  at  the 
age  of  eight;  at  fifteen,  accomplished  in 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  at  twenty-four  he  was  appointed 
advocate-general  of  Rottf^rdam. 

Barretier,  at  the  age  of  nine,  was  mas- 
ter of  five  languages,  while  in  his  eleventh 
year  he  made  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  to  the  French  and  added  notes 
such  as  would  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  considerable   erudition. 

Gustavus  Vasa  was  another  boy  of  ex- 
cellent brain-power,  for  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  able  to  speak  and  write 
Latin,     French,     German,     Italian,     Dutch. 


and  Swedish,  and  he  also  understood  Polish 
and  Russian. 

Pascal,  at  twelve,  had  completely  mas- 
tered Euclid's  Elements  without  any  as- 
sistance, and  at  sixteen  he  published  a 
work  on  conic  sections,  which  Descartes 
was  reluctant  to  believe  had  been  produced 
by  a  boy. 

The  "  Great  Conde "  was  a  boy  with 
brains,  and  he  made  good  use  of  them. 
At  eight  he  understood  Latin,  and  at  eleven 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric.  Three 
years  later  he  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  military  exercises. 

In  the  world  of  music,  too,  both  in  our 
own  times  and  in  the  past,  we  find  many 
instances  of  boys  giving  an  early  indication 
of  a  remarkable  career. 

Handel  and  Mozart  each  showed  a  li- 
king for  music  when  young  in  years,  and 
soon  made  their  mark. 

Handel  began  composing  a  church  serv- 
ice for  voices  and  instruments  when  only 
nine  years  old,  and  before  he  was  fifteen 
he    had    composed    three    operas. 

Mozart  began  to  play  the  piano  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  and  at  seven  he  had 
taught  himself  the  violin.  At  nine  years 
of  age  he  visited  England,  and  when 
departing  gave  a  farewell  concert  at 
which  all  the  symphonies  were  composed 
by    himself. 

Several  years  ago  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  little  Polish  boy  who  at  eight  years 
of  age  could  play  from  memory  some  of 
the  most  intricate  compositions  of  such 
composers  as  Mozart,  Bach,  Chopin,  Ru- 
binstein, and  others.  This  precocious 
youth,  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  is  now  the 
most  famous  of  all  living  pianists. 

Some  remarkable  preachers  have  also 
started   very  early. 

The  Abbe  dc  Ranee,  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastic order  of  the  Trappists.  was  a  splendid 
Greek  scholar  at  twelve,  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  appointed  to  an  important 
benefice. 

Bossuet  preached  before  a  brilliant 
Parisian  assembly  at  the  age  of  fifteen; 
and  Fenelon,  who  afterward  became  an 
archbishop,  also  preached  an  extraordi- 
nary  sermon   at  the   same  age. 


Patrick  Henry's  Call  to  Arms. 

The  Famous  Speech  Which,   Delivered  by  the   American  Hampden  in  the 

Virginia  Convention,   Kindled   the  Fire   of   Revolution   in 

the    Thirteen    Colonies   in    1775. 


IN  the  thick  of  national  crises  the  ability  to  persuade  others  is  the  strongest 
power  an  individual  can  wield.     Such  a  power  was  Patrick  Henry's. 

From  the  earlier  disagreements  with  the  mother  country  his  influence  was 
all  for  the  assertion  of  colonial  liberties.  He  was  born  May  9,  1736.  In 
1765,  a  young  man  not  yet  thirty,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses.  The  Stamp  Act  had  excited  the  people.  Young  Henry,  with  a 
presumption  which  angered  many  of  his  maturer  colleagues,  offered  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  the  rights  of  the  colony.  In  the  debate  he  suddenly  uttered 
the  words  : 

"  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the 
Third " 

A  clamor  arose,  and  cries  of  "  Treason  !  Treason !  " 

With  perfect  coolness  the  orator  continued : 

"  may  profit  by  their  example."     Then,  firmly  :     ''  If  this  be  treason, 

make  the  most  of  it !  " 

Thus  began  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose  youth  had  been  most  unprom- 
ising in  its  slovenliness  and  laziness,  who  had  failed  at  farming  and  at 
business,  and  who  had  succeeded  at  law  only  after  a  dubious  beginning  which 
was  turned  into  triumph  by  a  quite  unlooked-for  burst  of  eloquence.  His 
services  to  his  country  continued  until  his  voluntary  retirement  from  public 
life  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Subsequently  Washington  and  Adams 
offered  him  high  offices,  but  Henry  declined  successively  to  be  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  State,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  minister 
to  France.  In  1799,  urged  by  Washington,  he  consented  to  be  elected  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  but  died  June  6,  before  taking  his  seat.  We  here  print 
his  great  speech  in  the  Virginia  Conventon,  1775,  as  recorded  by  his  first 
biographer. 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  It  is  natural  for 
man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions 
of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our 
e^^es  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen 
to  the  song  of  that  siren  till  she  trans- 
forms us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of 
wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous 
struggle  for  liberty? 

Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number 
of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and 
having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which 
so  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salva- 
tion? For  my  part,  whatever  anguish 
of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to 
know  the  worst,  and  to  provide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided;  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  ex- 


perience. I  know  of  no  way  of  judging 
of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And, 
judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know 
what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of 
the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years 
to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentle- 
men have  been  pleased  to  solace  them- 
selves and  the  House? 

Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which 
our  petition  has  been  lately  received? 
Trust  it  not,  sir ;  it  will  prove  a  snare 
to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves 
how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  pe- 
tition comports  with  those  warlike  prep- 
arations which  cover  our  waters  and 
darken  our  land. 
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Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a 
work  of  love  and  reconciliation?  Have 
we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be 
reconciled  that  force  must  be  called  in 
to  win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  im- 
plements of  war  and  subjugation — the 
last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort. 

I  ask,  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this 
martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to 
force  us  to  submission?  Can  gentlemen 
assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it? 
Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this 
accumulation  of  navies  and  armies? 
No,  sir,  she  has  none.  They  are  meant 
for  us;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 

They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet 
upon  us  those  chains  which  the  British 
ministry  have  been  so  long  forging. 
And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them? 
Shall  we  try  argument?  Sir,  we  have 
been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the 
subject?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the 
subject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. 

Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  hum- 
ble supplication?  What  terms  shall  we 
find,  which  have  not  been  already  ex- 
hausted? Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have 
done  everything  that  could  be  done,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming 
on.  We  have  petitioned,  we  have  re- 
monstrated, we  have  supplicated;  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the 
throne,  and  have  implored  its  interpo- 
sition to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of 
the  ministry  and   Parliament. 

Our  petitions  have  been  slighted ;  our 
remonstrances  have  produced  additional 
violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications 
have  been  disregarded ;  and  we  have 
been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these 
things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  hope. 

H  we  wish  to  be  free;  if  we  mean  to 
preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  priv- 
ileges for  which  we  have  been  so  long 
contending;  if  we  mean  not  basely  to 
abandon  tlie  noble  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our 


contest  shall  be  obtained — we  must 
fight ! — I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight ! 
An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of 
hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — 
unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an 
adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  strong- 
er? Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next 
year?  AV^ill  it  be  when  we  are  totally 
disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard 
shall  be  stationed  in  every  house? 

Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolu- 
tion and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the 
means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying 
supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the 
delusive  fantom  of  hope,  until  our  en- 
emies shall  have  bound  us  hand  and 
foot? 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a 
proper  use  of  those  means  which  the 
God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power. 
Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the 
holy  cause  of  Liberty,  and  in  such  a 
country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  in- 
vincible by  any  force  which  our  enemy 
can  send  against  us. 

Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  bat- 
tles alone.  There  is  a  just  God,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to 
the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have 
no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to 
desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from 
the  contest. 

There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission 
and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged. 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Boston !  The  war  is  inevitable 
— and  let  it  come !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it 
come !  It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the 
matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry.  Peace ! 
peace,  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war 
has  actually  begun. 

The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms !  Our  brethren  are  al- 
ready in  the  field !  Why  stand  we  here 
idle?  What  is  it  that  the  gentlemen 
wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life 
so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery? Forbid  it.  Almighty  God.  I 
know  not  what  course  otliers  may  take, 
but,  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death  I 


FROM  THE  LIPS  OF  ANANIAS. 


Confidential  Chats  Which  Show  That  if    Nature  Would   Permit  Things  to  Happen    in 
the  Way  Some  Narrators  Have  Described  Them,  the  World  Would  Be  a 
Much   More  Interesting  Place  in  Which  to  Live. 


CHANGED  BY  ARGUMENT. 

TWO  commercial  travelers,  one  from 
London  and  one  from  New  York, 
were  discussing  the  weather  in  their  re- 
spective countries. 

The  Englishman  said  that  English  wea- 
ther had  one  great  fault  —  its  sudden 
changes. 

"A  person  may  take  a  walk  one  day," 
he  said,  "  attired  in  a  light  summer  suit, 
and  still  feel  quite  warm.  Next  day  he 
needs  an  overcoat." 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  American. 
"  My  two  friends,  Johnston  and  Jones, 
were  once  having  an  argument.  There 
were  eight  or  nine  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground. 

"  The  argument  got  heated,  and  John- 
ston picked  up  a  snowball  and  threw  it 
at  Jones  from  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
five  yards.  During  the  transit  of  that 
snowball,  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like, 
the  weather  suddenly  changed  and  became 
hot  and  summerlike,  and  Jones,  instead  of 
being  hit  with  a  snowball,  was  scalded 
with  hot  water  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


PERSUASION  BETTER 

THAN  FORCE. 

"HpALK  of  opening  oysters,"  said  old 
A  Hurricane,  "  why,  nothing's  easier, 
if  you   only  know   how." 

"And  how's  how?"  inquired  Starlight. 

"  Scotch  snufif,"  answered  old  Hurri- 
cane very  sententiously.  "  Scotch  snufT. 
Bring  a  little  of  it  ever  so  near  their  noses 
and  they'll   sneeze  their  lids  off." 

"  I  know  a  genius,"  observed  Meister 
Karl,  "  who  has  a  better  plan.  He  spreads 
the  bivalves  in  a  circle,  seats  himself  in 
the  center,  and  begins  spinning  a  yarn. 
Sometimes  it's  an  adventure  in  Mexico — 
sometimes  a  legend  of  his  loves — some- 
times a  marvelous  stock  operation  in  Wall 
Street. 

"  As  he  proceeds,  the  '  natives '  get  in- 
terested— one  by  one  they  gape  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  tremendous  and  direful 
whoppers  which  are  poured  forth,  and  as 
they  gape  my  friend  whips  them  out, 
peppert  'em,  and  swallows  them." 


"That'll  do,"  said  Starlight,  with  a  long 

sigh.      "  I    wish    we  had    a    bushel    of    the 

bivalves    here    now,  they'd    open    easy." — 
Philadelphia  Post. 


EDUCATED  RATS. 

By  Neal   Dow. 

IN  the  Congregationalist  is  a  curious  story 
about  rats,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  will  not  remain  where  their  com- 
pany is  not  desired,  if  politely  invited  to 
change  their  quarters,  though  everybody 
knows  that  they  are  driven  out  with  dif- 
ficulty. Here  is  a  perfectly  true  story 
which  corroborates  that  one. 

My  house  is  supposed  to  be  rat-proof, 
and  was  so  when  quite  new,  but  at  one 
time,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  we 
had  a  large  colony  of  the  rodents,  greatly 
to  our  annoyance,  and  it  was  with  us  a 
matter  of  daily  wonder  where  they  found 
a  weak  spot  in  our  defenses  among  them. 
One  evening  a  young  lady  from  a  friend's 
family,  living  in  a  large,  fine  house  nearly 
a  mile  away,  was  with  us,  and  the  talk 
turned  on  rats,  as  we  heard  ours  scamper- 
ing up  and  down  the  walls. 

The  young  lady  said  that  none  had  ever 
been  in  their  house,  and  she  did  not  think 
there  was  any  point  at  which  they  could 
enter.  My  eldest  daughter,  a  great  wit, 
said:  "I've  heard  that,  if  politely  invited 
to  do  so  in  writing,  rats  will  leave  any 
house  and  go  to  any  other  to  which  they 
may  be  directed,  and  I  will  tell  ours  that 
at  your  house  they  will  find  spacious 
quarters  and  an  excellent  commissariat." 

At  the  moment,  before  us  all,  she  wrote 
the  most  grandiloquent  letter  to  the  large 
family  of  rats  that  had  so  favored  us  with 
their  presence,  pointing  out  to  them  that 
at  No.  65  Pearl  Street  was  a  large,  fine 
house  which  had  never  been  favored  with 
the  residence  of  any  of  their  family,  where 
they  would  find  ample  quarters  and  a  fat 
larder.  When  finished,  she  read  the  mis- 
sive to  the  company,  and  we  had  a  great 
laugh  over  it.  As  an  old  superstition,  she 
then  put  lard  upon  it,  and  carried  it  into 
the  attic,  where  it  would  probably  be  found 
by  those   to   whom    it    was   directed. 
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A  few  days  later  the  young  lady  was  at 
our  house  again,  and  burst  into  a  laugh, 
exclaiming:  "  Our  house  is  overrun  with 
rats!"  That  recalled  to  us  the  fact  that 
we  had  heard  none  in  our  walls.  My 
daughter  went  to  the  attic,  and  the  letter 
was  gone.  While  they  were  talking  and 
laughing  over  the  curious  affair,  a  friend 
came  in,  and,  hearing  the  talk,  said  that 
two  evenings  before,  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, he  saw  several  rats  running  down 
Congress  Street,  which  was  the  straight 
road  to  Pearl  Street.  We  have  never  been 
troubled  with  them  since,  but  I  have  not 
heard  how  it  has  been  with  the  house  to 
which  our  beneficiaries  were  directed. 


SAGACIOUS  DOGS. 

THE  following  story  is  told  by  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington: 

"  There  was  a  Chinaman  who  had  three 
dogs.  When  he  came  home  one  evening 
he  found  them  asleep  on  his  couch  of 
teakwood  and  marble.  He  whipped  them 
and   drove   them   forth. 

"  The  next  night,  when  he  came  home, 
the  dogs  were  lying  on  the  floor.  But  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  couch  and  found 
it  warm  from  their  bodies.  Therefore,  he 
gave  them   another  whipping. 

"  The  third  night,  returning  earlier  than 
usual,  he  found  the  dogs  sitting  before 
the  couch,  blowing  on  it  to  cool  it." — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


RESIGNED  TO  THEIR  FATE. 

A  MAN  out  West  says  he  moved  so 
often  during  one  year  that  whenever 
covered  wagons  stopped  at  the  gate  his 
chickens  would  fall  on  their  backs  and  hold 
up  their  feet  in  order  to  be  tied  and  thrown 
in. — Boston  Journal. 


SCIENCE  WAS  FROST-BITTEN. 

THE  cold  weather  of  yesterday  morning 
found  its  way  into  Alonzo  Murphy's 
kitchen,  at  Mount  Freedom,  New  Jersey, 
and  killed  a  specimen  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  for  months  had  been  the  pride 
of  Mr.  Murphy's  heart,  and  with  which  he 
expected  to  revolutionize  dairying  and 
strawberry    culture. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  idea  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  that  by  a  judicious  crossing 
of  the  milkweed  and  strawberry  it  would 
be  possible  to  produce  strawberries  and 
cream  from  the  same  plant. 

Last  fall  he  grafted  several  strawberry 
plants  on  plants  of  the  milkweed.  One 
grew     sturdily,     close     by     Mr,     Murphy's 


kitchen  range,  and  was  in  full  fruitage 
v/hen  it  succumbed  to  the  cold  that  entered 
the  room  when  the  fire  in  the  range  by 
accident  went  out. 

That  the  experiment  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each 
strawberry  when  examined  was  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  ice-cream  varying 
from  a  few  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  de- 
pending  on   the    size   of   the    berry. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  not  discouraged  by  his 
ill  luck,  and  promises  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment next  summer. — New  York   Tribune. 


ROASTING  FLYING  GEESE. 

DURING  the  great  famine  in  Rome  and 
southern  Italy  in  Nero's  time,  when 
the  country  was  filled  with  the  victorious 
Roman  legions  who  had  returned  from 
foreign  parts,  the  people  observed  count- 
less numbers  of  wild  geese  flying  about  at 
very  high  elevations,  but  they  could  not 
be  caught  until  one  of  the  Roman  generals, 
suspecting  that  the  geese,  like  the  people, 
must  be  hungry,  experimented  by  shoot- 
ing arrows  baited  with  worms  up  among 
them. 

The  geese  swallowed  the  bait,  arrows 
and  all,  with  great  avidity,  thus  showing 
that  they  would  swallow  anything;  but 
how  to  catch  them  was  the  question,  until 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  emperor's 
household,  remembering  the  stories  told 
by  Tacitus  of  geese  being  cooked  by  heat 
from  Mount  Vesuvius,  consulted  Nero's 
head  cook,  the  great  chef  Claudius  Flavins, 
and  he  devised  a  practical  means  of  hav- 
ing them  drawn  before  cooking  by  scatter- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  teazels  and  chest- 
nut burrs  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius. 

The  geese  in  countless  numbers  at  once 
gulped  these  down,  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  their  whole  internal 
economy,  including  crop  and  gizzard,  be- 
ing absolutely  clean,  he  then  had  an 
enormous  quantity  of  Roman  chestnuts 
(same  as  the  Italian  nuts  of  the  present 
time)  scattered  around  the  crater  of  the 
volcano;  and  the  birds  feeding  on  them 
and  then  flying  about  in  the  hot  air  were 
beautifully  roasted  while  well  stuffed  with 
the  finest  chestnut  dressing,  so  that  they 
could  be  fed  to  the  famine-stricken  people. 

And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it 
was  found  that  the  livers  of  the  geese 
were  encysted  in  a  sack  of  fat,  producing 
substantially  pate  de  foic  gras,  and  when 
the  Gauls  who  captured  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century  returned  home  they  took  some  of 
this  toothsome  food  along,  and  from  that 
day  till  this  it  has  been  prepared  in  Strass- 
burg  and  vicinity  in  large  quantities. — Rome 
Correspondence  of  Nezv  York'  Sun. 


Doomed    to    Live. 


By  HONORE  DE  BALZAC. 


TTHE  great  fame  of  Honore  de  Balzac  (1799 — 1850)  will  of  course  always 
rest  upon  the  wonderful  series  of  novels  which  he  linked  together  in  the 
scores  of  volumes  which  make  up  his  *'  Human  Comedy."  In  this,  with  a 
genius  which  rivals  that  of  Shakespeare,  he  attempted  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  human  society  on  all  its  sides — "  to  do  for  human  nature  what  has 
been  done  for  zoology  " — to  demonstrate  that  society  is  a  unity  in  its  com- 
position diversitied  by  evolution  in  different  directions.  He  called  hirnself 
"  the  secretary  of  society,"  and  sought  to  write  a  history  of  manners,  in 
which  he  should  shrink  from  nothing,  and  should  range  from  virtue  and 
religion  to  the  most  frightful  forms  of  vice  and  passion. 

Balzac's  "  Human  Comedy,"  which  Zola  compared  to  a  palace  reared  by 
giants,  is  so  often  praised  as  to  make  one  sometimes  lose  sight  of  Balzac's 
supreme  art  in  the  composition  of  short  stories.  Some  of  these,  however, 
are  classics  in  themselves,  and  show  the  power  of  a  master  exercised  in  his 
idle  moments.  The  example  here  republished  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
his  ability  to  produce  within  a  small  compass  those  effects  of  breathless  inter- 
est, suspense,  and  horror  which  he  exhibits  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  his  novels. 

The  story  entitled  "  Doomed  to  Live  "  shows  admirably  the  interplay  of 
love  and  hatred,  of  military  ferocity,  of  filial  affection,  and  of  that  haughty 
Spanish  pride  which  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  claims  of  high  descent. 
The  story  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  fact — on  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary episodes  which  occurred  during  the  time  when  Napoleon's  troops  over- 
ran and  dominated,  but  failed  to  conquer,  Spain. 


THE  clock  of  the  little  town  of 
Menda  had  just  struck  mid- 
night. At  this  moment  a 
young  French  officer  was 
leaning  on  the  parapet  of  a 
long  terrace  which  bounded  the  gardens 
of  the  castle.  He  seemed  plunged  in  the 
deepest  thought — a  circumstance  unusual 
amid  the  thoughtlessness  of  military 
life ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  never 
were  the  hour,  the  night,  and  the  place 
more  propitious   for  meditation. 

The  beautiful  Spanish  sky  stretched 
out  its  azure  dome  above  his  head.  The 
glittering  stars  and  the  soft  moonlight 
lit  up  a  charming  valley  that  unfolded 
all  its  beauties  at  his  feet.  Leaning 
against  a  blossoming  orange-tree  he 
could  see,  a  hundred  feet  below  him,  the 
town  of  Menda,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  for  shelter  from  the  north 
winds  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  castle  was  built. 

As  he  turned  his  head  he  could  see  the 
sea,  framing  the  landscape  with  a  broad 


silver  sheet  of  glistening  water.  The 
castle  was  a  blaze  of  light.  The  mirth 
and  movement  of  a  ball,  the  music  of  the 
orchestra,  the  laughter  of  the  officers  and 
their  partners  in  the  dance,  were  borne 
to  him  mingled  with  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  waves.  The  freshness  of  the  night 
imparted  a  sort  of  energy  to  his  limbs, 
weary  with  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Above  all,  the  gardens  were  planted 
with  trees  so  aromatic,  and  flowers  so 
fragrant,  that  the  young  man  stood 
plunged,  as  it  were,  in  a  bath  of  per- 
fumes. 

The  castle  of  Menda  belonged  to  a 
Spanish  grandee,  then  living  there  with 
his  family.  During  the  whole  of  the 
evening  his  eldest  daughter  had  looked 
at  the  officer  with  an  interest  so  tinged 
with  sadness  that  the  sentiment  of  com- 
passion thus  expressed  by  the  Spaniard 
might  well  call  up  a  reverie  in  the 
Frenchman's  mind. 

Clara  was  beautiful,  and  although  she 
had    three    brothers    and    a    sister,    the 
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wealth  of  the  Marquis  de  Leganes 
seemed  great  enough  for  Victor  Mar- 
chand  to  believe  that  the  young  lady 
would  have  a  rich  dowry.  But  how 
dare  he  hope  that  the  most  bigoted  old 
hidalgo  in  all  Spain  would  ever  give  his 
daughter  to  the  son  of  a  Parisian  grocer? 

Besides,  the  French  were  hated.  The 
Marquis  was  suspected  by  General  Gau- 
tier,  who  governed  the  province,  of  plan- 
ning a  revolt  in  favor  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
For  this  reason  the  battalion  commanded 
by  Victor  Marchand  had  been  cantonned 
in  the  little  town  of  Menda,  to  hold  the 
neighboring  hamlets,  which  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Marquis,  in  check. 

Recent  despatches  from  Marshal  Ney 
had  given  ground  for  fear  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  shortly  land  on  the  coast,  and 
had  indicated  tlie  Marquis  as  a  man  who 
carried  on  communication  with  the  cab- 
inet of  London. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  welcome 
which  the  Spaniard  had  given  him  and 
his  soldiers,  the  young  officer,  Victor 
Marchand,  remained  constantly  on  his 
guard.  As  he  was  directing  his  steps 
toward  the  terrace,  whither  he  had  come 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  town  and  the 
country  districts  entrusted  to  his  care,  he 
debated  how  he  ought  to  interpret  the 
friendliness  which  the  Marquis  had  un- 
ceasingly shown  him,  and  how  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  general's  uneasiness.  But 
in  one  moment  these  thoughts  were 
driven  from  his  mind  by  a  feeling  of 
caution  and  well-grounded  curiosity. 

He  had  just  perceived  a  considerable 
number  of  lights  in  the  town.  In  spite 
of  the  day  being  the  Feast  of  St,  James, 
he  had  given  orders,  that  very  morning, 
that  all  lights  sliould  be  extinguished  at 
the  hour  prescribed  by  his  regulations ; 
the  castle  alone  being  excepted  from  this 
order. 

He  could  plainly  see,  here  and  there, 
the  gleam  of  his  soldiers'  bayonets  at 
their  accustomed  posts ;  but  there  was  a 
solemnity  in  tlie  silence,  and  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  prey 
to  the  excitement  of  a  festival. 

After  having  sought  to  explain  the  of- 
fense of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
guilty,  the  mystery  appeared  all  the  more 
unaccountable  to  him,  because  he  had 
left  officers  in  charge  of  the  night  police 


and  the  rounds.  With  all  the  impetuosity 
of  youth,  he  was  just  about  to  leap 
through  a  breach  and  descend  the  rocks 
in  haste,  and  thus  arrive  more  quickly 
than  by  the  ordinary  road  at  a  small  out- 
post placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
nearest  to  the  castle,  when  a  faint  sound 
stopped  him. 

He  thought  he  heard  the  light  footfall 
of  a  woman  upon  the  gravel  walk.  He 
turned  his  head  and  saw  nothing ;  but  his 
gaze  was  arrested  by  the  extraordinary 
brightness  of  the  sea.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  beheld  a  sight  so  portentous  that  he 
stood  dumfounded ;  he  thought  that  Jiis 
senses  deceived  him.  In  the  far  distance 
he  could  distinguish  sails  gleaming  white 
in  the  moonlight. 

He  trembled  and  tried  to  convince 
himself  that  this  vision  was  an  optical 
illusion,  merely  the  fantastic  effect  of  the 
moon  on  the  waves. 

At  this  moment  a  hoarse  voice  pro- 
nounced his  name. 

He  looked  toward  the  breach,  and  saw 
slowly  rising  above  it  the  head  of  the 
soldier  whom  he  had  ordered  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  castle. 

"  Is  that  you,  commandant?  " 

"Yes;  what  do  you  want?"  replied 
the  young  man  in  a  low  voice.  A  sort  of 
presentiment  warned  him  to  be  cautious. 

"  Those  rascals  down  there  are  stirring 
like  worms.  I  have  hurried,  with  your 
leave,  to  tell  you  of  my  own  little  obser- 
vations." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Victor  Marchand. 

"  I  have  just  followed  a  man  from  the 
castle  who  came  in  this  direction  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand.  A  lantern's  a  fright- 
fully suspicious  thing.  I  don't  fancy  it 
was  tapers  my  fine  Catholic  was  going 
to  light  at  this  time  of  night.  '  They 
want  to  eat  us  body  and  bones !  '  says  I 
to  myself ;  so  I  went  on  his  track  to  re- 
connoiter.  There,  on  a  ledge  of  rock, 
not  three  paces  from  here,  I  discovered 
a  great  heap  of  fagots." 

Suddenly  a  terrible  shriek  rang 
through  the  town  and  cut  the  soldier 
short.  At  the  same  instant  a  gleam  of 
light  flashed  before  the  commandant. 
The  poor  grenadier  received  a  ball  in  the 
head  and  fell.  A  fire  of  straw  and  dry 
wood  burst  into  flame  like  a  house  on 
fire,  not  ten  paces  from  the  young  man. 

The  sound  of  the  instruments  and  the 
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laughter  ceased  in  the  ballroom.  The 
silence  of  death,  broken  only  by  groans, 
had  suddenly  siicceeded  to  the  noises  and 
music  of  the  feast.  The  fire  of  a  cannon 
roared  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Cold  sweat  trickled  down  the  young 
officer's  forehead ;  he  had  no  sword.  He 
understood  that  his  men  had  been 
slaughtered,  and  the  English  were  about 
to  disembark. 

If  he  lived  he  saw  himself  dishonored, 
summoned  before  a  council  of  war. 
Then  he  measured  with  his  eyes  the 
depth  of  the  valley.  He  sprang  forward, 
when  just  at  that  moment  his  hand  was 
seized  by  the  hand  of  Clara. 

**  Fly !  "  said  she;  "my  brothers  are 
following  to  kill  you.  Down  yonder  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  you  will  find 
Juanito's  horse.     Quick  !  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  stupefied.  She  pushed  him  on ; 
then,  obeying  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, which  never  forsakes  even  the 
bravest  man,  he  rushed  down  the  park 
in  the  direction  she  had  indicated.  He 
leapt  from  rock  to  rock,  where  only  the 
goats  had  ever  trod  before ;  he  heard 
Clara  crying  out  to  her  brothers  to  pur- 
sue him ;  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
assassins ;  he  heard  the  balls  of  several 
discharges  whistle  about  his  ears ;  but  he 
reached  the  valley,  he  found  the  horse, 
mounted,  and  disappeared  swift  as  light- 
ning. 

In  a  few  hours  he  arrived  at  the  quar- 
ters occupied  by  General  Gautier.  He 
found  him  at  dinner  with  his  staff. 

*'  I  bring  you  my  life  in  my  hand !  " 
cried  the  commandant,  his  face  pale  and 
haggard. 

He  sat  down  and  related  the  horrible 
disaster.  A  dreadful  silence  greeted  his 
story. 

"  You  appear  to  me  to  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  criminal,"  said  the  terrible 
general  at  last.  "  You  are  not  account- 
able for  the  crime  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
unless  the  marshal  decides  otherwise,  I 
acquit  you." 

These  words  could  give  the  unfortu- 
nate officer  but  slight  consolation. 

"  But  when  the  Emperor  hears  of  it !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  He  will  want  to  have  you  shot,"  said 

the   general.      **  However But    we 

will   talk  no  more  about   it,"   he  added 


severely,  "  except  how  we  are  to  take 
such  a  revenge  as  will  strike  wholesome 
fear  upon  this  country,  where  they  carry 
on  war  like  savages." 

One  hour  afterward,  a  whole  regiment, 
a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  a  convoy 
of  artillery  were  on  the  road.  The  gen- 
eral and  Victor  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  The  soldiers,  informed  of 
the  massacre  of  their  comrades,  were 
filled  wath  extraordinary  fury. 

The  distance  which  separated  the  town 
of  Menda  from  the  general  quarters  was 
passed  with  marvelous  rapidity.  On  the 
road  the  general  found  whole  villages 
under  arms.  Each  of  these  wretched 
townships  was  surrounded  and  their  in- 
habitants decimated. 

By  some  inexplicable  fatality,  the 
English  ships  stood  off  instead  of  ad- 
vancing. It  was  known  afterward  that 
these  vessels  had  outstripped  the  rest  of 
the  transports  and  only  carried  artillery. 
Thus  the  town  of  Menda,  deprived  of 
the  defenders  she  was  expecting,  and 
which  the  sight  of  the  English  vessels 
had  seemed  to  assure,  was  surrounded  by 
the  French  troops  almost  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  The  inhabitants,  seized 
with  terror,  offered  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  instances 
of  devotion  not  rare  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  assassins  of  the  French,  foreseeing, 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  general,  that 
Menda  would  probably  be  given  over  to 
the  flames  and  the  whole  population  put 
to  the  sword,  offered  to  denounce  them- 
selves. The  general  accepted  this  offer, 
inserting  as  a  condition  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  castle,  from  the  lowest  valet 
to  the  Marquis  himself,  should  be  placed 
in  his  hands. 

This  capitulation  agreed  upon,  the 
general  promised  to  pardon  the  rest  of 
the  population  and  to  prevent  his  soldiers 
from  pillaging  or  setting  fire  to  the 
town.  An  enormous  contribution  was 
exacted,  and  the  richest  inhabitants  gave 
themselves  up  as  hostages  to  guarantee 
the  payment,  which  was  to  be  accom- 
plished within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  general  took  all  precautions 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  troops, 
provided  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and  refused  to  lodge  his  men  in  the 
houses.      After   having   formed  a   camp, 
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he  went  up  and  took  military  possession 
of  the  castle.  The  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Leganes  and  the  servants  were 
gagged,  and  shut  up  in  the  great  hall 
where  the  ball  had  taken  place,  and 
closely  watched. 

The  windows  of  the  apartment  af- 
forded a  full  view  of  the  terrace  which 
commanded  the  town.  Tlie  staff  was 
established  in  a  neighboring  gallery,  and 
the  general  proceeded  at  once  to  hold  a 
council  of  war  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  opposing  the  debarkation. 

After  having  despatched  an  aide-de- 
camp to  Marshal  Ney,  with  orders  to 
plant  batteries  along  the  coast,  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  turned  their  attention 
to  the  prisoners.  Two  hundred  Span- 
iards, whom  the  inhabitants  had  surren- 
dered, were  shot  down  upon  the  terrace. 

After  this  military  execution,  the  gen- 
eral ordered  as  many  gallows  to  be 
erected  on  the  terrace  as  there  were  pris- 
oners in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  and  the 
town  executioner  to  be  brought.  Victor 
Marchand  made  use  of  the  time  from 
then  until  dinner  to  go  and  visit  the  pris- 
oners.    He  soon  returned  to  the  general. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion,  "  to  ask  you  a 
favor." 

**  You?  "  said  the  general,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  irony. 

"Alas!"  replied  Victor,  "it  is  but  a 
melancholy  errand  that  I  am  come  on. 
The  Marquis  has  seen  the  gallows  being 
erected,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  you 
will  change  the  mode  of  execution  for 
his  family ;  he  entreats  you  to  have  the 
nobles  beheaded." 

"  So  be  it !  "  said  the  general. 

"  They  further  ask  you  to  allow  them 
the  last  consolations  of  religion,  and  to 
take  off  their  bonds ;  they  promise  not  to 
attempt  to  escape." 

"  I  consent,"  said  the  general ;  "  but 
you  must  be  answerable  for  them." 

"  The  old  man  also  offers  you  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  if  you  will  pardon 
his  youni^  son." 

"Really!"  said  the  general.  "His 
goods  already  belong  to  King  Joseph ; 
he  is  under  arrest."  His  brow  contracted 
scornfully,  then  he  added :  "  I  will  go 
beyond  what  they  ask.  I  understand 
now  the  importance  of  the  last  request. 
Well,    let    him    buy   the   eternity    of    his 


name,  but  Spain  shall  remember  forever 
his  treachery  and  its  punishment.  I  give 
up  the  fortune  and  his  life  to  whichever 
of  his  sons  will  fulfil  the  office  of  exe- 
cutioner. Go,  and  do  not  speak  to  me 
of  it  again." 

Dinner  was  ready,  and  the  officers  sat 
down  to  table  to  satisfy  appetites  sharp- 
ened by  fatigue. 

One  of  them  only,  Victor  Marchand, 
was  not  present  at  the  banquet.  He 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  he  en- 
tered the  room.  The  haughty  family  of 
Leganes  vvere  in  their  agony. 

He  glanced  sadly  at  the  scene  before 
him  ;  in  this  very  room,  only  the  night 
before,  he  had  watched  the  fair  heads  of 
those  two  young  girls  and  those  thiee 
youths  as  they  circled  in  the  excitement 
of  the  dance.  He  shuddered  when  he 
thought  how  soon  they  must  fall,  struck 
off  by  the  sword  of  the  headsman.  Fas- 
tened to  their  gilded  chairs,  the  father 
and  mother,  their  three  sons  and  their 
two  young  daughters,  sat  absolutely  mo- 
tionless. 

Eight  serving-men  stood  upright  be- 
fore them,  their  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs.  These  fifteen  persons  looked 
at  one  another  gravely,  their  eyes 
scarcely  betraying  the  thoughts  that 
surged  within  them.  Only  profound 
resignation  and  regret  for  the  failure  of 
their  enterprise  left  any  mark  upon  the 
features  of  some  of  them. 

The  soldiers  stood  likewise  motionless, 
looking  at  them,  and  respecting  the  af- 
fliction of  their  cruel  enemies.  An  ex- 
pression of  curiosity  lit  up  their  faces 
when  Victor  appeared.  He  gave  the 
order  to  unbind  the  condemned,  and 
went  himself  to  loose  the  cords  which 
fastened  Clara  to  her  chair.  She  smiled 
sadly.  He  could  not  refrain  from  touch- 
ing her  arm,  and  looking  with  admiring 
eyes  at  her  black  locks  and  graceful 
figure.  She  was  a  true  Spaniard ;  she 
had  the  Spanish  complexion  and  the 
Spanish  eyes,  with  their  long  curled 
lashes  and  pupils  blacker  than  the  ra- 
ven's wing. 

"Have  you  been  successful?"  she 
said,  smiling  upon  him  mournfully. 

Victor  could  not  suppress  a  groan, 
lie  looked,  one  after  the  other,  at  Clara 
and  her  three  brothers.  One,  the  eldest, 
was    aged    thirty ;    he    was    small,    even 
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somewhat  ill  made,  with  a  proud,  dis- 
dainful look,  but  there  was  a  certain 
nobleness  in  his  bearing ;  he  seemed  no 
stranger  to  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  elsewhere  has  rendered  the  chiv- 
alry of  Spain  so  famous.  His  name  was 
Juanito.  The  second,  Felipe,  aged  about 
twenty ;  he  was  like  Clara.  The  young- 
est was  eight,  Manuel ;  a  painter  would 
have  found  in  his  features  a  trace  of  that 
Roman  steadfastness  which  David  has 
given  to  children's  faces  in  his  episodes 
of  the  republic.  The  old  Marquis,  his 
head  still  covered  with  white  locks, 
seemed  to  have  come  forth  from  a  pic- 
ture of  Murillo. 

The  young  officer  shook  his  head. 
When  he  looked  at  them,  he  was  hope- 
less that  he  would  ever  see  the  bargain 
proposed  by  the  general  accepted  by  any 
of  the  four ;  nevertheless,  he  ventured  to 
impart  it  to  Clara. 

At  first  she  shuddered,  Spaniard 
though  she  was ;  then,  immediately  re- 
covering her  calm  demeanor,  she  went 
and  knelt  down  before  her  father. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  make  Juanito 
swear  to  obey  faithfully  any  orders  that 
you  give  him,  and  we  shall  be  content." 

The  Marquise  trembled  with  hope ; 
but  when  she  leant  toward  her  husband, 
and  heard — she  who  was  a  mother — the 
horrible  confidence  whispered  by  Clara, 
she  swooned  away.  Juanito  understood 
all ;  he  leapt  up  like  a  lion  in  its  cage. 
After  obtaining  an  assurance  of  perfect 
submission  from  the  Marquis,  Victor 
took  upon  himself  to  send  away  the 
soldiers.  The  servants  were  led  out, 
handed  over  to  the  executioner,  and 
hanged.  When  the  family  had  no  guard 
but  Victor  to  watch  them,  the  old  father 
rose,  and  said,  **  Juanito." 

Juanito  made  no  answer  except  by  a 
movement  of  the  head,  equivalent  to  a 
refusal ;  then  he  fell  back  in  his  seat,  and 
stared  at  his  parents  with  eyes  dry  and 
terrible  to  look  upon.  Clara  went  and 
sat  on  his  knee,  put  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  his  eyelids. 

"  My  dear  Juanito,"  she  said  gaily, 
"  if  thou  didst  only  know  how  sweet 
death  would  be  to  me  if  it  were  given  by 
thee,  I  should  not  have  to  endure  the 
odious  touch  of  the  headsman's  hands. 
Thou  wilt  cure  me  of  the  woes  that  were 
in  store  for  me — and,  dear  Juanito,  thou 
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couldst  not  bear  to  see  me  belong  to  an- 
other, well "     Her  soft  eyes  cast  one 

look  of  fire  at  Victor,  as  if  to  awaken  in 
Juanito's  heart  his  horror  of  the  French. 

"  Have  courage,"  said  his  brother 
Felipe,  "  or  our  race,  that  has  almost 
given  kings  to  Spain,  will  be  extinct." 

Suddenly  Clara  rose,  the  group  which 
had  formed  round  Juanito  separated, 
and  this  son,  dutiful  in  his  disobedience, 
saw  his  aged  father  standing  before  him, 
and  heard  him  cry,  in  a  solemn  voice, 
"  Juanito,  I  command  thee." 

The  young  count  remained  motionless. 
His  father  fell  on  his  knees  before  him ; 
Clara,  Manuel,  and  Felipe  did  the  same 
instinctively.  They  all  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  him  as  to  one  who  was  to 
save  their  family  from  oblivion ;  they 
seemed  to  repeat  their  father's  words — 
"  My  son,  hast  thou  lost  the  energy,  the 
true  chivalry  of  Spain?  How  long  wilt 
thou  leave  thy  father  on  his  knees? 
What  right  hast  thou  to  think  of  thine 
own  life  and  its  suffering?  Madame,  is 
this  a  son  of  mine?"  continued  the  old 
man,  turning  to  his  wife. 

"  He  consents,"  cried  she  in  despair. 
She  saw^  a  movement  in  Juanito's  eyelids, 
and  she  alone  understood  its  meaning. 

Mariquita,  the  second  daughter,  still 
knelt  on  her  knees,  and  clasped  her 
mother  in  her  fragile  arms ;  her  little 
brother  Manuel,  seeing  her  weeping  hot 
tears,  began  to  chide  her.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  almoner  of  the  castle  came  in ; 
he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
rest  of  the  family  and  brought  to 
Juanito. 

Victor  could  bear  this  scene  no  long- 
er ;  he  made  a  sign  to  Clara,  and  hast- 
ened away  to  make  one  last  effort  with 
the  general.  He  found  him  in  high  good 
humor  in  the  middle  of  the  banquet 
drinking  with  his  officers ;  they  were  be- 
ginning to  make  merry. 

An  hour  later  a  hundred  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Menda  came  up  to 
the  terrace,  in  obedience  to  the  general's 
orders,  to  witness  the  execution  of  the 
family  of  Leganes.  A  detachment  of 
soldiers  was  drawn  up  to  keep  back  these 
Spanish  burghers  who  were  ranged  under 
the  gallows  on  which  the  servants  of  the 
Marquis  still  hung.  The  feet  of  these 
martyrs  almost  touched  their  heads. 
Thirty  yards  from  them  a  block  had  been 
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set  up,  and  by  it  gleamed  a  scimitar. 
The  headsman  also  was  present,  in  case 
of  Juanito's  refusal. 

Presently,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
foundest  silence,  the  Spaniards  heard  the 
footsteps  of  several  persons  approaching, 
the  measured  tread  of  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, and  the  faint  clinking  of  their 
muskets.  These  diverse  sounds  were 
mingled  with  the  merriment  of  the  offi- 
cers' banquet ;  just  as  before  it  was  the 
music  of  the  dance  which  had  concealed 
preparations  for  a  treacherous  massacre. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
castle ;  the  noble  family  was  seen  ad- 
vancing with  incredible  dignity.  Every 
face  was  calm  and  serene ;  one  man  only 
leant,  pale  and  haggard,  on  the  arm  of 
the  priest.  Upon  this  man  he  lavished  all 
the  consolations  of  religion — upon  the 
only  one  of  them  doomed  to  live.  The 
executioner  understood,  as  did  all  the 
rest,  that  for  that  day  Juanito  had  un- 
dertaken the  office  himself. 

The  aged  Marquis  and  his  wife,  Clara, 
Mariquita,  and  their  two  brothers,  came 
and  knelt  down  a  few  steps  from  the 
fatal  spot.  Juanito  was  led  thither  by 
the  priest.  As  he  approached  the  block 
the  executioner  touched  him  by  the 
sleeve  and  drew  him  aside,  probably  to 
give  him  certain  instructions. 

The  confessor  placed  the  victims  in 
such  a  position  that  they  could  not  see 
the  executioner ;  but  like  true  Spaniards, 
they  knelt  erect  with  no  sign  of  emotion. 

Clara  was  the  first  to  spring  forward 
to  her  brother.  "Juanito,"  she  said, 
"  have  pity  on  my  faint-heartedness ;  be- 
gin with  me." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  running  at  full  speed,  and 
Victor  arrived  on  the  tragic  scene.  Clara 
was  already  on  her  knees,  already  her 
white  neck  seemed  to  invite  the  edge  of 
the  scimitar.  A  deadly  pallor  fell  upon 
the  officer,  but  he  still  found  strength  to 
run  on. 

"  'I'he  general  grants  thee  thy  life  if 
thou  wilt  marry  me,"  he  said  to  her  in  a 
low  voice. 

The  Spaniard  cast  a  look  of  proud 
disdain  on  the  officer. 

"  Strike,  Juanito,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
of  profound  meaning. 

Her  head  rolled  at  Victor's  feet. 
When  the  Marquise  heard  the  sound,  a 


convulsive  start  escaped  her ;  this  was  the 
only  sign  of  her  affliction. 

"Ah,  thou  weepest,  Mariquita!"  said 
Juanito  to  his  sister. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  I  was 
thinking  of  thee,  my  poor  Juanito ;  thou 
wilt  be  so  unhappy  without  us." 

At  length  the  noble  figure  of  the  Mar- 
quis appeared.  He  looked  at  the  blood 
of  his  children ;  then  he  turned  to  the 
spectators,  who  stood  mute  and  motion- 
less before  him.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands  to  Juanito  and  said,  in  a  firm 
voice : 

"  Spaniards,  I  give  my  son  a  father's 
blessing.  Now,  Marquis,  strike  without 
fear,  as  thou  art  without  fault." 

But  when  Juanito  saw  his  mother  ap- 
proach, supported  by  the  confessor,  he 
groaned  aloud,  "  She  fed  me  at  her  own 
breast."  His  cry  seemed  to  tear  a  shout 
of  horror  from  the  lips  of  the  crowd.  At 
this  terrible  sound  the  noise  of  the  ban- 
quet and  the  laughter  and  the  merry- 
making of  the  officers  died  away. 

The  Marquise  comprehended  that 
Juanito's  courage  was  exhausted.  With 
one  leap  she  had  thrown  herself  over  the 
balustrade,  and  her  head  was  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks  below.  A  shout 
of  admiration  burst  forth.  Juanito  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 

"  Marchand  has  been  telling  me  about 
this  execution,"  said  a  half-drunken 
officer.  "  I'll  warrant,  gentlemen,  it 
wasn't  by  our  orders  that " 

"  Have  you  forgotten.  Messieurs," 
cried  General  Gautier,  "  that  during  the 
next  month  there  will  be  five  hundred 
French  families  in  tears — that  we  are  in 
Spain?  Do  you  wish  to  leave  your  bones 
here?" 

After  this  speech  there  was  not  a  man, 
not  even  a  sub-lieutenant,  who  dared  to 
empty  his  glass. 

In  spite  of  the  respect  with  which  he 
is  surrounded — in  spite  of  the  title  of 
El  Verdugo  (the  executioner),  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  title  of  nobility  by  the 
King  of  Spain — the  Marquis  de  Leganes 
is  a  prey  to  melancholy.  He  lives  in 
solitude,  and  is  rarely  seen. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  load  of  his 
glorious  crime,  he  seems  only  to  await 
the  birth  of  a  second  son,  impatient  to 
seek  again  the  company  of  those  Shades 
who  are  about  his  path  continually. 


The  World's  Richest  Legacy. 

Immured  in  an  Asylum,  a  True  Son  of  Nature  Who  Had  Won  Distinction 

at  the  Bar  Wrote  a  Will,  Which  Only  the  Divine  Surrogate  Can  Set 

Aside,  Bequeathing  Priceless  Possessions  to  Mankind. 


l_IO\V  few  men  know  their  riches !  What  is  ours  is  ours  only  in  so  far 
■*  ^  as  we  are  conscious  of  it,  and  so  that  which  we  accept  without  thought, 
which  has  no  especial  meaning  to  us,  is  not  a  real  possession.  You  may  have 
tliree  or  four  hundred  leaves  of  paper,  covered  with  rows  of  printed  charac- 
ters and  bound  together  between  boards  of  leather,  and  yet  you  may  not  own 
a  book. 

Do  you  look  upon  the  mountain  and  the  stream  and  exclaim :  "  These 
are  mine!"  If  not,  then  you  have  ignored  Nature's  dower  to  you.  Do  you 
realize  that  your  individual  possession  in  art  is  as  broad  as  art  itself?  If  not, 
you  are  refusing  man's  free  gift  to  man.  It  is  easy  for  almost  any  man  or 
woman  to  be  rich  ;  the  only  thing  that  is  hard  is  to  learn  to  know  real  gold 
when  you  see  it. 

The  most  sensible  will  ever  written  was  made  by  an  insane  man.  He 
was  Charles  Lounsberry,  once  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  who 
in  his  later  years  lost  his  mind  and  was  committed  to  the  Cook  County  Asy- 
lum, at  Dunning,  where  he  died  penniless.  If  he  had  lost  his  mind,  he  had 
kept  his  heart,  or  at  least  in  his  last  moments  he  was  endowed  with  a  lucidity 
that  was  higher  than  logic.  For  this  strange  man,  penniless  though  he  was, 
knew  that  he  was  yet  rich,  and  he  made  a  will  which,  as  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  said,  was  "  framed  with  such  perfection  of  form  and  detail  that  no 
flaw  could  be  found  in  its  legal  phraseology  or  matters." 

Inasmuch  as  poor,  mad  Charles  Lounsberry  knew  gold  from  dross,  we 
here  reprint  his  curious  and  interesting  will. 


'CbiirlCS  Lounsbcrvy,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind 
and  memory,  do  hereby  make  and  publish  this,  my  last  will 
and  testament,  in  order,  as  justly  as  may  be,  to  distribute  my 
interest  in  the  world  among  succeeding  men. 

That  part  of  my  interest,  which  is  known  in  law  and 
recognized  in  the  sheep-bound  volumes  as  my  property,  being 
inconsiderable  and  of  none  account,  I  make  no  disposition 
of  in  this,  my  will.  My  right  to  live,  being  but  a  life  estate, 
is  not  at  my  disposal,  but  these  things  excepted,  all  else  in  the  world  I  now  proceed 
to  devise  and  bequeath. 

Item:  I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers  in  trust  for  their  children,  all 
good  little  words  of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  all  quaint  pet  names  and  en- 
dearments, and  I  charge  said  parents  to  use  them  justly,  but  generously,  as  the 
needs  of   their  children  shall  require. 

Item :  I  leave  to  children  inclusively,  but  only  for  the  term  of  their  child- 
hood, all  and  every,  the  flowers  of  the  fields,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  woods,  with 
the  right  to  play  among  them  freely  according  to  the  customs  of  children,  warning 
them  at  the  same  time  against  thistles  and  thorns.     And  I  devise  to  children  the 
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banks  of  the  brooks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  and  the  odors 
of  the  willows  that  dip  therein  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the  giant 
trees.  And  I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  the  night,  and  the  moon,  and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at, 
but   subject,   nevertheless,   to  the   rights   hereinafter   given   to   lovers. 

Item:  I  devise  to  boys  jointly,  all  the  useful,  idle  fields  and  commons  where 
ball  may  be  played ;  all  pleasant  waters  where  one  may  swim ;  all  snow-clad  hills 
where  one  may  coast ;  and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one  may  fish,  or  where, 
when  grim  winter  comes,  one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  these  same  for  the 
period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all  meadows,  with  the  clover  blossoms  and  butter- 
flies thereof ;  the  woods  with  their  appurtenances,  the  squirrels  and  the  birds  and 
echoes  and  strange  noises,  and  all  distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with 
the  adventures  there  found.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fire- 
side at  night,  with  all  the  pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  without  any  encumbrance  of  care. 

Item  :  To  lovers,  I  devise  their  imaginary  world  with  whatever  they  may  need, 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the  hawthorn,  the 
sweet  strains  of  music,  and  aught  else  they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the 
lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

Item:  To  young  men,  jointly,  I  devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring 
sports  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and  undaunted  confi- 
dence in  their  own  strength.  Though  they  are  rude,  I  leave  to  them  the  power  to 
make  lasting  friendships,  and  of  possessing  companions,  and  to  them  exclusively,  I 
give  all  merry  songs  and  brave  choruses  to  sing  with  lusty  voices. 

Item :  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children,  or  youths,  or  lovers,  I  leave 
memory,  and  I  bequeath  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and  Shake- 
speare and  of  other  poems,  if  there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live  the  old 
days  over  again,   freely  and  fully  without  title  or  diminution. 

Item :  To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns,  I  bequeath  the  happiness  of  old 
age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  children  until  they  fall  asleep. 


THE  LAUGHTER  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

np  HE  laugh  of  a  child  will  make  the  holiest  day  more  sacred  still. 
"■•  Strike  with  hand  of  fire,  O  weird  musician,  thy  harp  strung  with 
Apollo's  golden  hair,  fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles  with  symphonies 
sweet  and  dim,  deft  toucher  of  the  organ  keys;  blow,  bugler,  blow, 
until  thy  silver  notes  do  touch  and  kiss  the  moonlit  waves,  and  charm 
the  lovers  wandering  'mid  vine-clad  hills.  But  know  your  sweetest 
strains  are  discords  all,  compared  with  childhood's  happy  laugh — the 
laugh  that  fills  the  eyes  with  light  and  every  heart  with  joy. 

O  rippling  river  of  laughter!  Thou  art  the  blessed  boundary 
line  between  the  beasts  and  men,  and  every  wayward  wave  of  thine 
doth  drown  some  fretful  fiend  of  care. 

O  Laughter,  rose-lipped  daughter  of  Joy!  there  are  dimples 
enough  in  thy  cheeks  to  catch  and  hold  and  glorify  all  the  tears 
of  grief. 

Robert  G,  Ingersoll. 


Blind  People  Who  Won  Fame. 

Sightless    but    Courageous    Men    and   Women  Who    Became    Distinguished 

Professors,    Authors,    Inventors,    Soldiers    and    Athletes — One 

Served  as  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain. 


JOHN  MILTON  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  light   is  spent 
Eje  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide  ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day- labor,  light  denied  ?  " 
I  fondly  ask.     But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts.     Who  best 

Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.     His  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER'S  attain- 
ments, her  emergence  from  a  life 
in  which  there  was  neither  light 
nor  sound  to  a  communicative  relation- 
ship with  others,  are  a  marvel  of  the 
present  day.  The  best  things  have  all 
become  hers  through  the  single  medium 
of  touch.  The  compound  obstacles  which 
she  has  had  to  overcome  make  her  case, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 

There  have  been,  however,  many  fa- 
mous blind  persons  in  history.  Stengel 
mentions  a  young  cabinet-maker  of  In- 
golstadt,  who,  having  lost  his  sight, 
amused  himself  by  carving  wooden  pep- 
per-mills, using  a  common  knife.  His 
want  of  sight  seemed  to  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  manual  dexterity. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  has  given  particu- 
lars about  a  gifted  blind  tutor.  He  sur- 
passed the  ablest  players  at  chess ;  at 
long  distances  he  shot  arrows  with  such 
precision  as  almost  never  to  miss  his 
mark;  he  constantly  went  abroad  with- 
out a  guide ;  he  regularly  took  his  place 
at  table,  and  ate  with  such  dexterity  that 
it  was  impossible  to  perceive  that  he  was 


blind;  when  any  one  spoke  to  him  for 
the  first  time  he  was  able  to  tell  with 
certainty  his  stature  and  the  form  of  his 
body;  and  when  his  pupils  recited  in  his 
presence  he  knew  in  what  situation  and 
attitude  they  were. 

Uldaric  Schomberg,  born  in  Germany 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  three 
years ;  but  as  he  grew  up  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  belles-lettres,  which 
he  afterward  professed  wath  credit  at 
Altorf,  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Hamburg. 

Bourcheau  de  Valbonais,  born  at  Gre- 
noble in  1651,  became  blind  when  very 
young — soon  after  the  naval  combat  at 
Solbaye,  where  he  had  been  present.  But 
this  accident  did  not  prevent  him  from 
publishing  the  *'  History  of  Dauphiny," 
in  two  volumes,  folio.  He  had  made 
profound  researches  into  the  history  of 
his  province. 

Mastered    Chemistry   and    Mathematics. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Sanderson,  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  was  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Born  in 
1682,  at  a  small  town  in  the  County  of 
York,  he  died  at  Cambridge  in  1739,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  He  invented 
a  table  for  teaching  arithmetic  palpably 
to  the  blind. 

Dr.  Henry  Moyes  professed  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  which  he  taught  with 
considerable  success  as  an  itinerant  lec- 
turer. He  was  also  a  good  chemist,  a  re- 
spectable mathematician,  and  a  tolerable 
musician. 

Herr  Phefel,  of  Colmar,  who  lost  his 
sight  when  very  young,  composed  a  great 
deal  of  poetry,  consisting  chiefly  of  fa- 
bles, some  of  which  were  translated  into 
French.  Among  the  pupils  of  this 
learned  blind  man  were  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  and  Prince  Eisemberg.  He  died 
at  Colmar,  1809. 

Weissemburgh,  of  Mannheim,  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  He 
wrote  perfectly,  and  read  with  characters 
which  he  had  imagined  for  his  own  use. 
He  was  an  excellent  geographer,  and 
composed  maps  and  globes,  which  he  em- 
ployed both  in  studying  and  teaching 
this  science.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
an  arithmetical  table  differing  but  little 
from  that  of  Sanderson. 

An   Extraordinary  Questioner. 

The  blind  man 'of  Puiseaux  must  be 
known  to  all  who  read  Diderot's  cele- 
brated "  Lettres  sur  les  Aveugles."  He 
was  the  son  of  a  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  at- 
tended with  advantage  courses  of  chem- 
istry and  botany  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 
After  having  dissipated  a  part  of  his  for- 
tune, he  retired  to  Puiseaux,  where  he 
established  a  distillery,  the  products  of 
which  he  came  regularly  once  a  year  to 
dispose  of. 

There  was  an  originality  in  everything 
that  he  did.  His  custom  was  to  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  to  rise  in  the  even- 
ing ;  he  worked  all  niglit,  "  because,"  as 
he  himself  said,  "  he  was  not  then  dis- 
turbed by  anybody."  His  wife,  when 
she  arose  in  the  morning,  used  to  find 
everything  perfectly  arranged. 

To  Diderot,  who  visited  him  at  Pui- 
seaux, he  put  some  very  singular  ques- 
tions as  to  the  transparency  of  glass,  and 
as  to  colors,  and  other  facts  and  condi- 
tions   which    could    be    recognized    only 


through  sight.  He  asked  if  naturalists 
were  the  only  persons  who  saw  with  the 
microscope,  and  if  astronomers  were  the 
only  persons  who  saw  with  the  telescope ; 
if  the  machine  that  magnified  objects 
was  greater  than  that  which  diminished 
them ;  if  that  which  brought  them  near 
were  shorter  than  that  which  removed 
them  to  a  distance.  He  believed  that 
astronomers  had  eyes  of  different  confor- 
mation from  those  of  other  men,  and 
that  a  man  could  not  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  a  particular  science  without 
having  eyes  specially  adapted  for  that 
purpose. 

"  The  eye,"  said  he,  "is  an  organ  upon 
which  the  air  ought  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  my  cane  does  upon  my  hand." 
He  possessed  the  memory  of  sounds  to 
a  surprising  degree,  and  recognized  by 
the  voice  those  whom  he  had  only  heard 
speak  once. 

He  could  tell  if  he  was  in  a  thorough- 
fare or  in  a  cul-de-sac,  in  a  large  or  in 
a  small  place.  He  estimated  the  prox- 
imity of  fire  by  the  degree  of  heat ;  the 
comparative  fulness  of  vessels  by  the 
sound  of  the  liquor  in  falling;  and  the 
neighborhood  of  bodies  by  the  action  of 
the  air  on  his  face.  He  employed  char- 
acters in  relief,  in  order  to  teach  his  son 
to  read,  and  the  latter  never  had  any 
other  master  than  his  father. 

M.  Pluber,  of  Geneva,  an  excellent 
naturalist,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on 
bees  and  ants,  was  blind  from  infancy. 
In  executing  his  great  work  he  had  no 
other  assistance  than  what  he  derived 
from  his  domestic,  who  mentioned  to 
him  the  color  of  the  insects,  and  then  he^ 
ascertained  their  size  and  form  by  touch, 
with  the  same  facility  he  would  have 
recognized  them  by  their  humming  in 
the  air.  This  laborious  writer  also  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  on  education. 

Beggar   Becomes   a   Student. 

Francis  Lesueur,  born  of  very  poor 
parents  at  Lyons,  in  1766,  lost  his  sight 
when  six  weeks  old.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1778,  and  was  begging  at  the  gate 
of  a  church  when  M.  Hauy,  discovering 
in  the  young  mendicant  some  inclination 
to  study,  received  him,  and  undertook  the 
task  of  instructing  him,  at  the  same  time 
])romising  liim  a  sum  equal  to  that  which 
lie  had  collected  in  alms. 
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Lesueur  began  to  study  in  October, 
1784.  Six  months  later  he  was  able  to 
read,  to  compose  with  characters  in  re- 
lief, to  print,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
he  had  learned  the  French  language, 
geography,  and  music,  which  he  under- 
stood very  well.  It  is  painful  to  add 
that  he  proved  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor to  whom  he  owed  everything. 

Avisse,  born  in  Paris,  embarked  when 
very  young  on  board  a  vessel  fitted  out 
for  the  slave  trade,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  or  clerk  to  the  captain ;  but  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  he  lost  his  sight  from 
a  violent  inflammation.  On  his  return 
his  parents  procured  his  admission  into 
the  institution  for  the  blind,  where,  in  a 
few  years,  he  became  professor  of  gram- 
mar and  logic. 

He  produced  a  comedy  in  verse,  in  one 
act,  entitled  **  La  Ruse  d'Aveugle," 
which  was  performed ;  and  several  other 
pieces,  which  wxre  all  printed  in  one 
volume,  in  1803.  He  died  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-first  year,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  high  hopes  enter- 
tained of  him  were  being  realized. 

Some    Distinguished    Cliurclimen. 

Although  blind  from  birth  Robert 
Wauchope  became  not  only  a  priest  but 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  It  was  he 
who,  in  1541,  introduced  Jesuits  into 
Ireland.  In  1543  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  by  Paul  III;  he  attended 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1547. 

Richard  Lucas,  D.D.,  called  the  blind 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  another 
prominent  blind  churchman.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  well-known  books 
on  religious  subjects.  He  lived  from 
1648  to  1715. 

A  more  recent  case  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn,  who  died 
in  1903  after  many  years'  service  as 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

John  Ziska,  the  famous  Hussite  gen- 
eral, was  born  near  Budweis,  Bohemia, 
in  1360.  From  childhood  he  was  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  later  he  lost  the  other 
in  battle,  but  that  did  not  interfere  with 
his  aggressive  and  determined  spirit,  for 
after  gaining  several  victories  over  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  that  monarch  early 
in  1424  proposed  a  meeting  at  which 
Ziska  was  granted  full  religious  liberty 
for    his    followers,    and    was    appointed 


governor  of  Bohemia  and  its  dependen- 
cies. Unfortunately,  the  old  warrior  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  peace,  for  he  died  of  the  plague 
October  11,  1424. 

Sightless    Poets. 

There  were  several  blind  poets,  of 
whom  Milton  is,  of  course,  the  most  fa- 
mous ;  he  became  totally  blind  in  May, 
1652,  being  then  forty-one  years  of  age. 
A  large  number  of  his  works,  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  among  others,  were  written  after 
his  misfortune.  He  lived  in  darkness  for 
twenty-two  years,  dying  November  8, 
1674. 

Homer  was  known  as  ''  the  blind  bard 
of  Ohio's  rocky  isle,"  but  he  did  not  be- 
come blind  until  late  in  life — if  indeed 
he  was  a  real  person  at  all. 

Another  blind  poet  of  note  was  Luigi 
Grotto,  an  Italian,  known  as  "  II  Cieco 
d'Adria."     He  lived  from  1541  to  1585. 

Giovanni  Gonelli  (1610-1664)  was  a 
noted  Tuscan  sculptor,  and  much  of  his 
work  may  be  seen  to-day.  Though  to- 
tally blind,  he  made  admirable  like- 
nesses, and  his  portrait  bust  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII  is  very  celebrated. 

In  more  modern  times  we  have  the  late 
Henry  Fawcett,  of  Salisbury,  England. 
Born  in  1833,  he  was  graduated  from 
Cambridge  in  1856.  In  1858  he  became 
totally  blind,  through  an  accident  while 
hunting.  This  terrible  misfortune  at  the 
outset  of  a  promising  career  would  have 
been  enough  to  daunt  most  men,  but  in 
spite  of  it  Fawcett  soon  became  an  au- 
thority on  economic  and  political  sub- 
jects, and  in  1863  he  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  elected 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  1880  he  entered  the  cabinet  as  post- 
master-general of  England,  in  which  po- 
sition he  proved  himself  an  active  and 
efficient  minister.     He  died  in  1884. 

Another  notable  modern  example  is 
the  great  yacht  designer,  John  B.  Her- 
reshoff.  Although  he  became  blind  at 
fifteen,  he  has  built  up  and  managed 
the  successful  business  that  bears  his 
name — the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company,  builders  of  several  defenders 
of  the  America  Cup.  In  spite  of  his 
blindness,  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  his 
shops  or  on  board  ship. 
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THE  OWNERS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

By    EDWARD    EVERETT. 

^HE  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who  feels 
that,  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives,  he 
is  the  rightful  and  exclusive  owner  of  the  land 
which  he  tills,  feels  more  strongly  than  another 
the  character  of  a  man  as  the  lord  of  an  in- 
animate world.  Of  this  great  and  wonderful 
sphere,  which,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  upheld  by  His  power,  is  rolling  through  the 
heavens,  a  part  is  his — his  from  the  center  to  the  sky!  It  is  the  space 
on  which  the  generation  before  moved  in  its  round  of  duties,  and  he 
feels  himself  connected  by  a  visible  link  with  those  who  follow  him, 
and  to  whom  he  is  to  transmit  a  home. 

Perhaps  his  farm  has  come  down  to  him  from  his  fathers.  They 
have  gone  to  their  last  home;  but  he  can  trace  their  footsteps  over  the 
scenes  of  his  daily  labors.  The  roof  which  shelters  him  was  reared  by 
those  to  whom  he  owes  his  being.  Some  interesting  domestic  tradition 
is  connected  with  every  enclosure.  The  favorite  fruit-tree  was  planted 
by  his  father's  hand.  He  sported  in  boyhood  beside  the  brook  which 
still  winds  through  the  meadow.  Through  the  field  lies  the  path  to  the 
village  school  of  earlier  days.  He  still  hears  from  the  window  the  voice 
of  the  Sabbath-bell,  which  called  his  fathers  to  the  house  of  God;  and 
near  at  hand  is  the  spot  where  his  parents  lay  down  to  rest,  and  where, 
when  his  time  has  come,  he  shall  be  laid  by  his  children. 

These  are  the  feelings  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Words  cannot 
paint  them — gold  cannot  buy  them;  they  flow  out  of  the  deepest  foun- 
tains of  the  heart;  they  are  the  very  life-springs  of  a  fresh,  healthy,  and 
generous  national  character. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  was  an  American  of  culture,  of  elegance,  of 
scholarship,  at  a  time  when  culture  and  elegance  and  scholarship 
were  not  commonly  met  with  in  America.  He  was  clergyman,  profes- 
sor, public  lecturer,  diplomat,  statesman ;  he  held  positions  as  eminent 
yet  as  separated  as  president  of  Harvard  College  and  Secretary  of 
State,  and  at  other  times  between  his  birth,  in  1794,  and  his  death,  in 
1865,  he  was  editor  of  the  North  A}iierica)i  Reviciv,  inemher  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Senate,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  This  is  the  man  who  pronounced  so  moving  a  panegyric  on  the 
life  of  the  farmer. 
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"THE  MORGAN  OF  JAPAN." 

Farmer's    Son    Organized    the    First    Japa- 
nese National  Bank  and  Aided  in  Estab- 
lishing   His   Country's    Industries. 

BARON  SHIBUZAWA,"  says 
Jihei  Hashiguchi,  "  is  called  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  of  Japan.  But  he 
is  more  important  to  Japan's  industry 
than  Mr.  Morgan  is  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  industry  of  the 
United  States  can  in  a  sense  get  along 
without  J.  P.  Morgan.  The  industry 
of  Japan  cannot  do  without  Baron 
Shibuzawa." 

The  man  who  has  been  the  industrial 
and  financial  savior  of  Japan  was  born 
near  Tokyo  in  1840.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  of  slender  resources,  and  supple- 
mented the  small  earnings  of  the  farm 
by  the  cultivation  of  silkworms  and  the 
manufacture  of  indigo.  The  boy  was 
lazy — the  laziest  boy  in  the  empire,  he 
was  called — and  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  reading  fiction,  studying  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  and  China,  and  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  classics.  Fencing  also  was  one 
of  his  diversions,  and  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  swore  allegiance  to  one 
of  the  feudal  lords  at  Kioto,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Japan. 

In  1853  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry  visited  Japan,  and  his  visit  paved 
the  way  for  the  opening  up  of  the  coun- 
try to  foreigners  as  well  as  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  island  empire. 

Three  years  after  Perry's  visit,  the 
Shogun,  hereditary  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Japanese  armies  and  head  of  the 
powerful  clan  of  Minamoto,  assumed  the 
title  of  Tycoon.     At  one  time  the  Sho- 


gun rivaled  and  even  surpassed  the  Mi- 
kado in  power.  But  his  influence  was 
rapidly  declining.  Shibuzawa  knew  this, 
yet  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Tycoon, 
and  in  1867  he  accompanied  the  brother 
of  the  latter  on  a  political  mission  to 
France. 

Up  to  that  time  Shibuzawa  had  been 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Samurai.  The  contrast  between 
conditions  in  Europe  and  in  Japan  af- 
fected him  deeply. 

Assumed    European    Dress. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  have  his 
topknot  cut  off,  discard  the  Japanese 
dress  and  two  swords,  clothe  himself  in 
ordinary  European  costume  and  have  his 
picture  taken.  He  sent  copies  of  the 
photographs  home,  and  his  family, 
friends,  and  olficial  superiors  were 
shocked  at  his  apostasy.  He  knew  that 
Vk^ould  be  the  effect,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  storm  that  would  greet  him 
on  returning  he  put  in  all  his  time  study- 
ing European  institutions,  and  in  ac- 
quiring the  rudiments  of  French  and 
English. 

When  he  arrived  home  in  1868  the 
revolution  that  ended  forever  the  power 
of  the  Shogun,  abolished  the  Samurai, 
and  vastly  curtailed  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  had  begun.  He  remained  true 
to  the  Shogun,  but  after  the  utter  defeat 
of  the  latter  before  the  walls  of  Kioto 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Mikado, 
and  his  knowledge  was  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  reorganization  and  rebuild- 
ing that  came  after  the  revolution  had 
done  its  work. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  assistant 
vice-minister  of  finance,  and  in  that  po- 
sition he  undertook  to  place  the  currency 
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of  the  country  on  a  firm  basis.  Japan 
was  flooded  with  depreciated  paper 
money,  with  a  face  value  of  so  much 
rice.  This  was  steadily  called  in  and 
more  stable  money  issued. 

Helped    Build    First    Railroad. 

This  same  year  the  first  railroad  in 
Japan  —  the  Tokyo-Yokohama,  twenty 
miles  long — was  constructed,  and  Shibu- 
zawa  aided  in  the  work  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power.  Higher  political  of- 
fices were  open  to  him,  but  he  decided 
he  could  be  of  more  use  to  his  country 
as  a  business  man  than  as  an  official,  so 
in  1873  he  resigned  office. 

"  I  realized,"  he  said,  "  that  the  real 
force  of  progress  lay  in  actual  business, 
not  in  politics,  and  that  the  business 
element  was  really  the  most  influential 
for  tlie  advancement  of  the  country.  I 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
capital  of  an  individual  was  not  enough 
to  accomplish  very  much,  and  I  then  be- 
came the  means  of  introducing  the  com- 
pany system  into  Japan.  The  idea  was 
successful,  and  the  government  approved 
it.  Since  then,  I  may  say,  every  industry 
in  the  country  has  increased — some  twen- 
ty times,  some  ten  times,  and  none  less 
than  five  times." 

His  first  act  was  to  establish  a  na- 
tional bank,  modeled  on  the  national 
banks  of  the  United  States,  and  two 
years  later  he  organized  the  Tokyo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  modeled  also 
on  American  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
of  this  became  president.  The  extension 
of  railroads,  the  establishment  of  gas 
companies,  pulp-mills,  cotton-mills,  iron- 
foundries,  shipyards,  and  steamship  lines 
next  occupied  his  attention,  and  he  was 
successful  in  all  of  them.  The  amount 
of  money  he  made  personally  was  not 
great,  but  he  placed  Japan  on  a  sound, 
modern  commercial  basis. 

The  results  of  his  work  were  seen  first 
in  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  of  1894 
and  1895,  and  later  in  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  Japan  was  ready,  fi- 
nancially, for  these  conflicts.  It  was 
possible  for  the  Japanese  mills  and  fac- 
tories to  furnish  much  of  the  equipment 
for  the  Japanese  armies. 

The  advice  of  Shibuzawa  constantly 
had  been : 

"  Get   in    line    with    progress.      Be   as 


modern  in  all  things  as  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

He  had  to  go  against  ancient  preju- 
dices, shatter  ancient  customs,  and  shock 
conservative  people,  as  he  did  when  he 
cut  off  his  topknot  and  replaced  his  Jap- 
anese garb  with  modern  European  cloth- 
ing. But  his  advice  was  good,  and, 
it  having  been  heeded,  Japan  profited 
not  a  little. 


CRANE,  MAN   OF  BUSINESS. 

Massachusetts    Senator,    Though     Neither 

an    Orator    Nor    an     Author,    Is    a 

Highly  Successful  Statesman. 

WINTHROP  MU  RR  A  Y 
CRANE,  who  succeeded  George 
Frisbie  Hoar  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  not  an 
author,  orator,  or  scholar,  but  Massa- 
chusetts is  as  proud  of  him  as  of  the 
other  distinguished  Senators  she  has  fur- 
nished. Senator  Crane  was  born  in  Dal- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  in  1853,  His  grand- 
father had  started  a  small  paper-mill 
in  a  valley  among  the  Berkshire  hills, 
more  than  fifty  years  before  that  date, 
and  Crane's  father,  in  turn,  had  taken 
up  the  business  and  continued  it.  Still, 
while  it  gave  a  fair  living,  it  did  little 
more,  and  was  of  no  greater  consequence 
than  hundreds  of  other  little  industries 
in  the  State. 

Young  Crane  was  educated  at  Willis- 
ton  Academy,  Easthampton.  He  showed 
no  fondness  for  books  and  study,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. At  seventeen  he  left  school,  put 
on  overalls  and  started  in  to  learn  the 
paper-making  business  in  his  father's 
mill.  Methods  were  still  crude  and  the 
production  of  the  mill  was  small. 

When  Crane  had  learned  all  the  mill 
could  teach  him  he  began  to  look  beyond 
it  for  improved  methods,  for  a  greater 
outlet  for  the  product,  and  for  increased 
capacity.  He  speedily  found  ways  to 
reach  all  three,  and  the  little  mill  began 
to  take  on  importance. 

In  1879  he  learned  of  a  new  method 
of  running  silk  threads  through  paper, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  this  was  an 
important  advantage  in  the  making  of 
paper  for  currency,  as  it  would  render 
counterfeiting  more  difficult.     He  made 
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up  some  samples  of  the  new  paper  and 
took  them  to  Washmgton.  Those  whom 
he  saw  were  not  at  first  impressed,  and 
he  was  referred  from  one  official  to  an- 
other, back  and  around  the  whole  line, 
spending  several  weeks  in  fruitless  en- 
deavor. 

The  case  of  the  red-threaded  paper 
seemed  hopeless,  but  he  stuck  persistent- 
ly to  the  task,  and  brought  the  paper  so 
often  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  that 
at  last  they  consented  to  look  at  it.  Then 
its  advantages  were  evident,  and  the 
Crane  Brothers'  paper-mills  got  a  con- 
tract to  furnish  a  lot  of  bond-paper  for 
the  printing  of  government  notes.  They 
have  held  the  contract  ever  since,  and  all 
the  paper  on  which  United  States  money 
is  printed  comes  from  the  paper-mills  in 
Dalton. 

Crane     First     Enters    Politics. 

Crane  made  his  first  appearance  in 
politics  in  1892  as  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  Minne- 
apolis, when  Harrison  was  renominated, 
and  later,  in  1896,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  St.  Louis  convention  where  McKin- 
ley  was  nominated.  It  was  in  1896,  too, 
that  he  ran  for  office  for  the  first  time 
and  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
his  State.  He  made  no  speeches  and  is- 
sued no  political  documents  during  this 
time,  nor  did  he  when  he  ran  on  two  sub- 
sequent occasions  for  Lieutenant- Gov^' 
ernor,  nor  in  1899  when  he  ran  for 
Governor. 

The  earliest  document  to  bear  his  sig- 
nature was  his  first  message  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  shortest 
ever  submitted  at  the  opening  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  but  its  terse, 
straightforward,  businesslike  statements, 
utterly  devoid  of  rhetoric,  fully  acquain- 
ted the  members  with  the  views  of  the 
Governor  and  outlined  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done. 

The  messages  he  subsequently  sent 
were  of  the  same  nature,  and,  besides 
being  simple,  they  were  short  and  to  the 
point.  They  were  unique  also  in  the  fact 
that  each  recommendation  they  contained 
was  afterward  enacted  into  law.  The 
great  work  of  his  administration  was  the 
freeing  of  the  State  from  the  expense 
and  inefficiency  of  a  multitude  of  boards 
and  committees.     Such  action  was  busi- 


nesslike and  pleased  the  people,  but  it 
made  the  politicians  shudder. 

Besides  the  paper-making  business. 
Crane  is  interested  in  various  other  big 
enterprises.  Crane  Brothers  hold  the 
largest  block  of  stock  in  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  for  they  were 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  new  invention,  and  they 
went  in  at  a  time  when  the  company  was 
struggling  for  life. 

Senator  Hoar  died  in  1904,  and  former 
Governor  Crane  was  the  only  man  sug- 
gested as  his  successor.  Governor  Bates 
made  the  appointment  and  Mr.  Crane  re- 
luctantly left  business  again  and  took 
up  his  duties  at  the  national  capital. 
There  is  little  probability  of  his  making 
any  speeches,  or  of  writing  any  litera- 
ture while  he  is  a  member,  but  his  work 
will  be  felt  in  legislation  as  forcefully 
as  it  was  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 


A  LABOR  LEADER'S  RISE. 

Son     of     a     Washerwoman     Determinedly 
Trod     Thorny     Paths     Until     He     Be- 
came  a    British   Cabinet   Minister. 

JOHN  BURNS,  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  Liberal 
Cabinet  of  Premier  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  has  been  for  many  years  the 
principal  representative  of  labor  union- 
ism in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
In  that  capacity  he  received  no  compen- 
sation from  the  government.  His  salary 
now  amounts  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  administration  expenses  of 
the  department  of  which  he  is  the  head 
amounts  to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Many  years  ago,  one  bitterly  cold  win- 
ter night,  or  morning,  for  it  was  then 
nearly  one  o'clock,  a  puny  boy  of  eight 
was  helping  his  mother  carry  a  big 
basket  full  of  washing.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  there  was  a  lot  of  broken 
food  that  had  been  given  to  her  by  per- 
sons who  knew  the  cruel  struggle  she  had 
to  support  not  only  the  little  boy  with 
her,  but  his  several  brothers. 

The  thought  of  the  food  and  the  feast 
he  would  have  strengthened  him  to  the 
heavy  task  for  a  while,  but  at  last  it 
proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  stag- 
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gered  so  that  the  basket  had  to  be  put 
down  on  the  sidewalk,  and  he  sat  on  it  to 
rest.  They  were  then  near  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  boy  choked  back  a 
sob  as  he  shivered,  looking  up  at  the 
building. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  at  last,  "  if  ever  I 
have  the  health  and  strength,  no  mother 
will  have  to  work  as  you  do,  and  no  child 
shall  do  what  I  have  to  do." 

The  boy  was  John  Burns, 

Mother    Died   Too   Soon. 

Between  the  time  he  helped  carry 
home  the  washing  and  his  elevation  to 
the  cabinet  there  intervened  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  and  his  mother  did 
not  live  to  see  his  triumph  in  the  end. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  young 
Burns  began  to  help  with  such  work  as 
could  be  done  at  home.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  went  to  work  in  a  candle-factory 
and  received  seventy-five  cents  a  week 
for  his  labor.  That  was  followed  by  a 
short  term  as  pot-boy  in  an  inn  and  as  a 
*'  boy  in  buttons." 

Such  work  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
went  as  rivet-boy  in  the  Vauxhall  Iron- 
works, and  when  he  was  fourteen  he  be- 
came apprentice  to  an  engineer.  He  had 
had  little  schooling,  and  before  he  began 
his  apprenticeship  he  had  begun  to  edu- 
cate himself. 

While  he  was  an  apprentice  he  taught 
himself  French,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
He  also  began  public  speaking  at  out-of- 
door  meetings,  and  it  was  at  these  meet- 
ings, with  their  constantly  shifting 
crowds,  with  innumerable  interruptions, 
and  almost  continual  opposition,  that  he 
developed  readiness  in  debate  and  cool- 
ness while  under  a  hot  fire  of  questions. 

At  nineteen  his  apprenticeship  was  fin- 
ished and  he  went  to  South  Africa  as 
foreman-engineer  on  some  work  being 
done  at  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  Burns, 
alone  of  all  the  white  nicn  there,  passed 
through  the  year  the  work  lasted  without 
a  day  of  serious  sickness. 

"  That's  because  I  don't  smoke  and 
don't  drink,"  he  said.  "  I  found  I 
couldn't  do  such  things  and  continue 
work." 

It  was  while  employed  in  South  Africa 
that  Burns  unearthed  a  copy  of  Adam 
Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  from  be- 


neath a  pile  of  sand  and  rubbish  where 
it  had  been  thrown  by  some  predecessor 
on  the  work.  This  was  the  only  book  he 
had  for  several  weeks  of  his  stay,  and  he 
read  it  and  studied  it  until  he  practically 
committed  it  to  memory. 

Noted   for   Physical    Courage. 

The  battered  old  copy  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations "  found  there  in 
South  Africa  forms  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Burns's  library,  and  there  are  in 
England  few  private  libraries  that  can 
equal  his  in  the  department  of  econom- 
ics and  sociology. 

The  courage  Burns  subsequently  dis- 
played in  political  fights  was  shown  in  a 
physical  way  during  his  South  African 
period.  On  one  occasion  a  sick  man 
fell  into  a  river  swarming  with  water- 
snakes  and  crocodiles.  Burns,  without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  jumped  in  and 
rescued  him. 

On  another  occasion  the  propeller 
blades  of  the  steam-launch  which  the 
men  were  using  worked  loose  and  sunk 
to  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
water  was  thick  and  filthy  with  rank,  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  and  there  was 
an  added  source  of  danger  in  the  veno- 
mous creatures  that  might  be  lurking 
there. 

The  skipper  of  the  launch  was  prepar- 
ing to  dive  for  the  blades  when  Burns 
stopped  him : 

"  Don't  try  it,"  he  said.  "  You're  mar- 
ried and  I'm  not,  so  there  won't  be  so 
much  at  stake  if  I  do  it." 

He  dived  in  the  reeking  water  for  an 
hour  and  in  the  end  fished  up  the  blades. 

Becomes    Labor    Leader. 

He  returned  to  Europe  with  a  few 
pounds,  and  he  used  all  of  this  in  taking 
a  six  months'  tour  of  the  Continent,  de- 
voting his  whole  attention  to  the  study 
of  social  conditions.  Burns's  real  work  as 
an  agitator  began  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  settled  down  to  work  as 
an  engineer,  but  he  gave  all  his  spare 
time  to  organizing  the  working  people, 
both  into  trade-unions  and  into  a  new 
political  party.  The  result  was  that  he 
lost  his  job,  and  for  seven  weeks  he 
tramped  through  the  country  looking  for 
another  one. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  arrested  for 
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the  part  he  took  in  the  unemployed  agi- 
tation, but  he  conducted  his  case  with 
such  skill  that  he  went  free. 

The  following  year,  1887,  he  was  ar- 
rested again  because  of  his  work  during 
the  demonstration  of  the  unemployed, 
and  was  sentenced,  together  with  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham,  to  six  weeks'  impris- 
onment for  rioting  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

In  1889  the  great  dock  strike  occurred, 
and  the  part  Burns  took  in  it  made  him 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
During  January  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  London  County  Council, 
and  two  years  later  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment. 

Burns's  whole  work  in  Parliament  was 
devoted  to  those  subjects  with  which  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  his  readi- 
ness in  debate  and  his  willingness  to 
force  the  issue  jarred  the  dignity  of  some 
of  the  older  members. 

"  The  honorable  member  is  not  in  the 
London  County  Council  now,"  suggested 
a  well-known  horse-owner  and  racing 
enthusiast  who  had  been  worsted  in  ar- 
gument. *'  Nor  is  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  on  Newmarket  Heath,"  re- 
plied Burns. 

After  that  the  right  honorable  race- 
track patron  let  him  alone. 

Burns   Enters  the   Cabinet. 

At  the  last  election  the  Liberal  and 
Labor  parties  swept  everything  before 
them,  and  Burns  was  selected  from 
among  the  Laborites  for  a  place  in  the 
cabinet.  He  had  said  on  one  occasion, 
while  a  member  of  the  London  County 
Council : 

"  No  man  is  worth  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year."  His  salary  as 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  two  thousand  pounds. 

"  What  about  that  'ere  salary  of  two 
thousand  pounds?"  one  of  his  Battersea 
constituents  asked. 

"  That  is  the  recognized  trade-union 
rate  for  the  job,"  Burns  answered.  **  If 
I  took  less  I  would  be  a  blackleg." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
fifteen  hundred  too  much?"  persisted 
the  questioner. 

"  Well,"  answered  Burns,  "  for  details 
about  that  you'll  have  to  ask  the  missus." 

The  coming  of  Burns  into  office  shook 
things  up  considerably.    The  Local  Gov- 


ernment Board  has  to  deal  with  the  Poor 
Law  administration,  public  health,  and 
the  general  control  of  the  authorities 
established  by  the  Local  Government 
Act.  There  were  several  purely  orna- 
mental posts,  at  good  salaries,  on  the 
board,  and  there  were  plenty  of  inef- 
ficients  holding  office.  The  first  day  of 
Burns's  tenure  he  called  his  private  sec- 
retary, a  man  holding  office  from  the  pre- 
vious administration,  and  started  to  dic- 
tate letters. 

"  You're  going  much  too  fast,"  the 
man  protested,  **  I  really  can't  keep  up 
with  you." 

"  How  many  words  do  you  write  a 
minute?"  Burns  asked. 

"Words  a  minute?"  echoed  the  man 
in  a  puzzled  voice.  "  Really,  I  never 
counted." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  not  a 
stenographer !  " 

The  man  was  shocked  to  think  that  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  stenographer. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  nothing  else. 

"  See  here,"  said  Burns,  "  this  office 
has  work  to  do,  and  you  won't  be  of 
much  use  to  me  unless  you  know  short- 
hand. I'll  give  you  every  afternoon  off 
to  learn  it.  I  expect  that  it  will  take 
you  three  months.  Till  then  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  put  up  with  slower  methods." 


BELL  AND  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Scottish-American      Inventor     Had      Hard 

Work  to  Convince  Them  the  Telephone 

Was  Anything   More  than  a  Toy. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 
whose  discoveries  contributed 
largely  to  the  commercial  success 
of  the  telephone,  had  been  known  only 
as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  previous  to 
the  time  he  took  out  his  telephone  pat- 
ents. He  had  been  a  teacher  in  Scotland, 
his  native  country,  and  when  he  emi- 
grated to  America  it  was  with  the  inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  teach  here.  The 
system  he  used  was  one  of  his  own,  and 
from  the  first  he  got  good  results  from 
the  most  difficult  cases. 

Important  as  this  work  was,  he  could 
earn  nothing  more  than  a  scanty  living. 
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Soon  even  this  income  was  threatened, 
for  he  began  to  devote  more  and  more 
time  to  the  study  of  sound-transmission, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  living  at  all  by- 
teaching-  it  was  necessary  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  it. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  showed  a  crude  model  of  a 
telephone,  but  it  attracted  only  passing 
notice  from  capitalists,  though  eminent 
scientists  predicted  a  future  for  it.  The 
results  were  not  what  Bell  looked  for, 
but  he  took  up  the  work  again,  made 
some  improvements,  and  took  out  patents 
covering  the  principal  features  of  the 
telephone  as  it  is  to-day. 

Three  hours  after  he  filed  his  applica- 
tion Elisha  Gray  filed  a  caveat  for  his 
telephone. 

On  February  1,  1877,  Bell  went  to 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  gave  his  first 
public  exhibition  and  lecture.  It  aroused 
some  curiosity,  but  drew  no  financial 
backing.  On  May  10  he  lectured  before 
the  Boston  Academy,  and  there,  appar- 
ently, the  results  were  little  more  en- 
couraging than  they  had  been  at  Salem. 

Thought   Telephone   a    Toy. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  was 
that  the  telephone  was  a  remarkably 
clever  toy,  but  that  it  was  nothing  more. 
Investors  took  this  view  of  it,  and  Bell, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
expenses  of  his  experiments,  went  from 
one  financier  to  another  offering  stock  in 
the  company  he  had  formed,  but  every- 
where he  met  with  rebuffs.  Financiers 
did  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  machine  designed  to  accomplish  the 
impossible  feat  of  making  audible  the 
voice  of  a  person  many  miles  away. 

I'he  reception  he  met  with  did  not  in 
the  least  shake  Bell's  faith  in  his  work, 
but  he  was  sorely  in  need  of  money.  He 
resolved  nm  a  desperate  move,  and  he 
went  to  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  offered 
him  a  one-sixth  interest  in  the  company 
if  he  would  loan  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
put  the  company  on  its  feet.  Depew 
took  a  week  to  consider  the  proposition. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  wrote  back 
that  the  incident  might  be  considered 
closed.  The  telephone  was  a  clever  idea, 
but  it  was  utterly  lacking  in  commercial 
possibilities,  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  far  too  big  a  sum  to  risk  in  market- 


ing   an    instrument    that    at    best    could 
never  be  more  than  a  plaything. 

Thus  Depew  let  slip  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  for  ten  thousand  dollars  an  inter- 
est that  to-day  could  not  be  bought  for 
less  than  twenty-five  millions. 

Bell  was  being  hard  pushed,  and  he 
determined  to  make  a  last  offer.  Don 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  one 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  his  influence  through- 
out the  country  was  very  great.  Bell 
went  to  him  and  offered  him,  for  noth- 
ing, one-half  interest  in  the  invention  if 
he  would  endeavor  to  have  it  introduced 
to  the  public. 

Cameron  would  not  even  consider  the 
proposition,  and  gave  orders  "  that  Bell 
and  his  fool  talking-machine  be  thrown 
out "  if  he  again  attempted  to  get  an 
interview. 

While  Bell  was  ineffectually  strug- 
gling in  this  direction,  a  few  men  in  Bos- 
ton, who  had  been  interested  by  the  ex- 
hibition before  the  Boston  Academy, 
determined  to  give  the  telephone  a  thor- 
ough test.  A  line  three  miles  long  was 
built  from  Boston  to  Somerville,  and 
this  proved  so  unequivocally  the  utility 
of  the  telephone  that  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  question  of  its  success. 

The  pioneer  line,  three  miles  long,  cost 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  less  than 
thirty  years  the  number  of  miles  of  wire 
has  increased  to  nearly  four  million,  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  are  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  telephone  companies. 

Soon  after  the  Somerville  demonstra- 
tion, the  tide  turned  in  Bell's  favor. 
Capital,  which  had  previously  fought  shy 
of  the  talking-machine,  rushed  boldly  in, 
and  the  inventor  who  had  been  turned 
away  from  office-doors  and  denied  access 
to  the  presence  of  politicians  was  offered 
fabulous  prices  for  part  interest  in  his 
company. 

Small  investors  clamored  to  get  their 
money  down,  and  big  capitalists  fought 
for  control  of  the  invention  that  prom- 
ised such  great  things.  Within  a  few 
weeks  Bell,  who  couldn't  give  a  half  in- 
terest in  Ins  invention  to  Don  Cameron, 
and  who  couldn't  raise  a  ten-thousand- 
dollar  loan  from  Depew,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  millions  of  money  away,  and 
there  was  no  more  begging  for  a  few 
dollars  to  give  the  telephone  a  try-out. 


GRAVE,  GAY,  AND  EPIGRAMMATIC. 


THE  VILLAGE  SMITHY. 

By    Horace   Seymour    Keller. 

NO  more  the  roan  and  chestnut,  the  pie- 
bald and   the   gray 
Pound  their  iron  hoofs  upon  the  smithy's 
floor; 
No  more  the  gig  and  buggy,  the  buckboard 
and  coupe 
Stand   broken  down  and  helpless  at  the 
door. 

He'll  pump  you  full  of  ether  with  an  auto 
sorter  laugh. 
He's    fixtures    ready-made    to    mend    the 
fake. 
If  your  tire  has  collapsed  he'll  swell  it  for 
a  half, 
With  perhaps  another  dollar  for  a  break. 

No  more  he  talks  of  "  boss  "  as  he  stands 
upon  the  green 
And  waits  the  auto  trav'ler  on  his  way. 
He's  an  artist  now  in  wind,  and  he's  happy 
and  serene, 
For   he's   pumping,    pumping   dollars   all 
the  day. 


NOT  A  LENDER. 

YOUR  HONOR,"  said  a  lawyer  to  the 
judge,  "every  man  who  knows  me, 
knows  that  I  am  incapable  of  lending  my 
aid  to  a  mean  cause." 

"That's  so,"  said  his  opponent,  "the 
gentleman  never  lends  himself  to  a  mean 
cause,   he  always   gets   cash   down." 


FISHIN*? 

SETTIN'  on  a  log 
An'  fishin' 
An'  watchin'  the  cork, 
An'   wishin'. 
Jus'  settin'  round  home 

An'   sighin', 
Jus'   settin'   round   home — 
An'   lyin'. 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


ABOUT  BELLS  AND  MONEY. 

A  THOUSAND  men  can  go  to  work  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  with- 
out the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  why  is  it 
that  three  hundred  people  cannot  assemble 
in  a  church  without  a  previous  ding-dong- 
ing lasting  half  an  hour? — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Why,  man,  it's  because  they  go  out 
at  seven  o'clock  to  get  money.  Put  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in  each  pew  every 
Sunday  and  you  may  sell  your  bell  for 
old  metal. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


WHEN    PAW   WAS   A   BOY. 

I  WISHT  'at  I'd  of  been  here  when 
•■•  My  paw  he  was  a  boy; 

They   must   of   been  excitement   then — 
When  my  paw  was  a  boy; 
In  school  he  always  took  the  prize, 
He  used  to  lick  boys  twice  his  size — 
I  bet  folks  all  had  bulgin'  eyes 
When  my  paw  was  a  boy. 

They  was  a  lot  of  wonders  done 

When  my  paw  was  a  boy; 
How  granpa  must  have  loved  his  son, 

When  my  paw  was  a  boy; 
He'd  git  the  coal  and  chop  the  wood. 
And  think  up  every  way  he  could 
To  always  jist  be  sweet  and  good — 
When  my  paw  was  a  boy. 

Then  everything  was  in  its  place. 
When   my   paw   was   a  boy; 

How   he  could  rassle,  jump,   and   race, 
When  my  paw  was  a  boy! 

He   never,  never   disobeyed; 

He  beat  in  every  game  he  played — 

Gee!  What  a  record  they  was  made 
When  my  paw  was  a  boy! 

I  wisht  'at  I'd  been  here  when 

My  paw  he  was  a  boy; 
They'll   never  be  his   like  agen — 

Paw  was  the   model  boy, 
But  still  last  night  I  heard  my  maw 
Raise  up  her  voice  and  call  my  paw 
The  worst  fool  that   she  ever  saw — 
He  ought  of  stayed  a  boy! 

Chicago    Times-Herald. 


TOO  MANY  LEGS. 

SENATOR  ELSBERG  of  New  York 
was  talking  in  Albany  about  a  notori- 
ously   untruthful   man. 

"  Like  all  great  liars,"  said  Senator  Els- 
berg,  "  he  is  careless.  He  fails  to  keep 
accurate  note  of  all  the  lies  he  tells.  Hence 
innumerable  contradictions,  innumerable 
stories   that   won't   hold   together." 

Senator   Elsberg  smiled. 

"  The  average  chronic  liar,"  he  said, 
"  has  the  luck  of  a  boy  I   know  who  en- 
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listed  and  went  to  the  Philippines.  This 
boy,  whenever  he  wanted  money,  would 
write  home  from  Manila  something  like 
this: 

"  '  Dear  Father — I  have  lost  another  leg 
in  a  stiff  engagement,  and  am  in  hospital 
without  means.  Kindly  send  two  hundred 
dollars  at   once.' 

"  To  the  last  letter  of  this  sort  that  the 
boy  wrote  home,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing answer: 

"  '  Dear  Son — As,  according  to  your  let- 
ters, this  is  the  fourth  leg  you  have  lost, 
you  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  it  by  this 
time.  Try  and  hobble  along  on  any  others 
you  may  have  left.'  " — Boston  Herald. 


THE  GLORY  OF  FAILURE. 

ALL  honor  to  him  who  wins  the  prize, 
The    world   has   cried    for   a   hundred 
years ; 
But  to  him  who  tries  and  fails  and  dies, 
I   give  great  glory  and  honor  and  tears. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


HER  GUESS. 

MRS.   ASCUM— I   hear  the  men  talking 
about  a  "  temporary  business  slump." 
I  wonder  what  that  means. 

Mrs.  Wise — I  think  it  simply  means  that 
they're  cooking  up  an  excuse  to  give  their 
wives   less   money. — Philadelphia  Press. 


SCOTT  ON  WOMAN. 

O  WOMAN !    In  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the   light  quivering  aspen  made — 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! 


OVERDID  IT  A  BIT. 

A  FAMOUS  statesman  prided  himself  on 
his  success  in  campaigning,  when 
called  upon  to  reach  a  man's  vote  through 
his    family   pride. 

On  one  of  his  tours  he  passed  through 
a  country  town  when  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  charming  group — a  comely  woman 
with  a  bevy  of  little  ones  about  her — in  a 
garden.  He  stopped  short,  then  advanced 
and  leaned  over  the  front  gate. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  in  his  most  ingratiat- 
ing way,  "  may  I  kiss  these  beautiful 
children?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  the  lady  answered  de- 
murely. 

"  1  hey  are  lovely  darlings,"  said  the  cam- 
paigner after   he   had   finished   the  eleventh. 


"  I  have  seldom  seen  more  beautiful  babies. 
Are   they   all   yours,  marm?" 

The   lady  blushed   deeply. 

"  Of  course  they  are — the  sweetest  little 
treasures,"  he  went  on.  "  From  whom  else, 
marm,  could  they  have  inherited  these  lim- 
pid eyes,  these  rosy  cheeks,  these  profuse 
curls,  these  comely  figures  and  these 
musical    voices?  " 

The    lady    continued    blushing. 

"  By  the  way,  marm,"  said  the  statesman, 
"  may    I   bother  you   to   tell  your   estimable 

husband  that ,   Republican  candidate  for 

Governor,   called  upon  him  this   evening?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  lady,  "  I 
have  no  husband." 

"  But  these  children,  madam — you  surely 
are  not  a  widow  ?  " 

"  I  fear  you  were  mistaken,  sir,  when 
you  first  came  up.  These  are  not  my 
children.     This  is  an  orphan  asylum !  " 

Exchange. 


WORDSWORTH  ON  WOMAN. 

A  MAID  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love; 
A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden   from  the  eye;' 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Poems  of  the  Affections. 


J 


OHNNY," 


DIVIDED. 

said     his     mother 
some   one   has   taken   a  big 
ginger-cake    out    of   the    pantry." 
Johnny  blushed  guiltily. 
"  Oh,  Johnny  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
think  it  was  in  you." 

"It  ain't,  all,"  replied  Johnny, 
it's  in  Elsie." — Philadelphia  Press. 


severely, 
piece   of 


V 

I  didn't      /\ 


Part  of 


WHAT  HE  GOT  OUT  OF  IT. 

HE  never  took  a  day  of  rest. 
He  couldn't  afford  it; 
He  never  had  his  trousers  pressed, 

He  couldn't  afford  it; 
He  never  went  away,  care-free. 
To  visit  distant  lands,  to  see 
How  fair  a  place  this  world  might  be — 
He  couldn't  afford  it. 

He  never  went  to  see  a  play, 

He  couldn't  afford  it; 
His  love  for  art   he  put  away, 

He  couldn't  afford  it; 
He  died  and  left  his  heirs  a  lot. 
But  no  tall  shaft  proclaims  the  spot 
In   which   he   lies— his  children   thought 

They  couldn't  afford  it. 

Chicago   Record-Herald. 


The  Vision  of  Charles  XI. 

By  prosper  MERIMEE. 

Translated    from   the    French    for    "  The   Scrap    Book "    by   S.    Ten   Eyck   Bourke. 


DROSPER  MERIMEE,  whose  virile  pen  enriched  the  world's  literature 
•*■  by  the  creation  of  "  Carmen,"  was  born  in  1803,  in  France.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  he  studied  law,  and  until  his  death,  in  1870,  was  associated  with 
politics,  occupying  several  posts  of  importance. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Countess  de  Montijo,  later  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  always  was  persona  grata  at  the  Tuileries  during  the  imperial 
regime.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  influence  his  success  as  a  man  of  letters ; 
for  that  he  owed  directly  to  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  style,  the 
truthfulness  of  his   local   coloring,   and   his   forceful   and   versatile   brain. 

Merimee  traveled  widely,  corresponding  with  the  Paris  papers.  It  is 
to  one  of  these  journeys  that  the  fragment,  "  The  Vision  of  Charles  XI," 
is  attributable.  Apart  from  its  literary  excellence,  it  is  of  interest  as  relating 
an  actual  occurrence  during  the  reign  of  that  Swedish  monarch. 


VISIONS  and  supernatural  ap- 
paritions commonly  inspire 
ridicule ;  some  there  are,  how- 
ever, so  fully  attested  that 
to  refuse  them  credence  one 
must,  to  be  consistent,  reject 
the  entire  fabric  of  accumulated  his- 
torical data. 

An  affidavit,  drawn  in  due  legal  form, 
subscribed  to  by,  and  endorsed  with  the 
signatures  of  four  witnesses  worthy  of 
belief — that  is  my  guaranty  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  occurrence  which  I 
purpose  to  narrate.  I  desire  to  add 
that  the  prophecy  set  forth  in  the  affi- 
davit was  therein  incorporated  and  cited 
before  those  events  which,  happening  in 
our  times,  would  seem  subsequently  to 
have  wrought  its  fulfilment. 

Charles  XI,  father  of  the  famous 
Charles  XII,  was  one  of  the  most 
despotic,  yet,  withal,  one  of  the  wisest, 
monarchs  who  have  reigned  in  Sweden. 
He  restricted  the  monstrous  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  abolished  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  enacted  laws  in  virtue  of 
his  own  sole  authority ;  in  a  word,  he 
altered  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
which  before  him  had  been  oligarchic, 
and    compelled    the    governing   bodies — 
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composed  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  peasants — known 
as  the  Estates,  to  invest  him  with  the 
supreme  power.  He  was,  moreover,  an 
enlightened  man,  brave,  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Lutheran  faith,  inflexible 
in  character,  cold,  assertive,  and  wholly 
devoid  of  imagination. 

He  had  but  recently  lost  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Ulrica.  Although  it  was  ru- 
mored that  his  severity  toward  her  had 
hastened  her  end,  her  death  had  seem- 
ingly moved  him  more  deeply  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  one  so  hard  of 
heart.  His  humor  grew  more  somber 
and  taciturn  than  ever,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his 
subjects  with  an  assiduity  which  bespoke 
an  imperative  need  of  dispelling  painful 
thoughts. 

He  was  seated,  late  one  autumn  eve- 
ning, in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  be- 
fore a  huge  fire,  burning  upon  the  hearth 
in  his  study.  With  him  were  his  cham- 
berlain, Count  Brahe,  whom  he  honored 
with  his  good  will,  and  his  doctor,  Baum- 
garten,  who,  be  it  said  in  passing,  was  a 
man  of  advanced  views,  something  of 
being  a  free-thinker  and  inclined  to  com- 
pel the  world  at  large  to  doubt  every- 
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thing  save  the  science  of  medicine.  The 
king  had  summoned  Baumgarten  that 
evening  to  consult  with  him  upon  some 
indisposition  of  I  know  not  what  nature. 

The  hour  waxed  late,  yet  the  king, 
contrary  to  custom,  gave  them  no  hint, 
by  bidding  them  good  night,  that  they 
might  withdraw.  With  bowed  head  and 
eyes  bent  upon  the  embers,  he  remained 
buried  in  a  profound  silence,  weary  of 
his  guests,  yet  dreading,  he  knew  not 
why,  to  be  alone. 

Count  Brahe,  keenly  aware  that  his 
presence  was  not  sovereignly  welcome, 
had  several  times  expressed  the  fear  that 
his  majesty  might  stand  in  need  of  re- 
pose. A  gesture  from  the  king  held  him 
to  his  place. 

The  physician,  in  turn,  discoursed 
upon  the  evils  wrought  by  late  hours 
on  the  constitution.  Charles  answered 
him  between  his  teeth : 

**  Stay.     I  am  not  ready  to  sleep  yet." 

They  strove  to  converse  of  divers  mat- 
ters, but  each  topic  was  exhausted  with 
the  second  sentence,  or,  at  most,  the 
third.  His  majesty,  it  was  apparent, 
was  in  one  of  his  blackest  moods,  and 
in  like  circumstance  a  courtier's  position 
is  of  the  most  delicate. 

Count  Brahe,  surmising  that  the  king's 
grief  emanated  from  the  regrets  to  which 
his  consort's  loss  had  given  rise  in  his 
mind,  gazed  for  a  time  at  a  portrait  of 
the  queen  which  hung  upon  the  study 
walls,  finally  exclaiming,  with  a  huge 
sigh: 

"  What  a  resemblance !  The  portrait 
has  her  very  expression,  so  majestic,  and, 
withal,  so  sweet " 

"  Bah !  "  bruskly  interrupted  the  king, 
who  saw  a  reproach  in  every  mention 
made  of  the  queen  in  his  presence,  "  the 
portrait  flattered  her.  The  queen  was 
ugly." 

Then,  secretly  ashamed  of  his  own 
harshness,  he  rose  and  wandered  about 
the  room  to  conceal  an  emotion  for  which 
he  blushed.  He  paused  before  a  window 
looking  upon  the  court.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 

The  palace  where  the  Swedish  sov- 
ereigns reside  to-day  was  not  then  com- 
pleted, and  Charles  XI,  who  began  it, 
dwelt  at  the  time  in  the  old  palace,  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  Ritterholm, 
which  overlooks   Lake   Moelcr.      It  is  a 


huge  structure  m  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. The  king's  study  was  located  in 
one  extremity  of  the  horseshoe,  while 
almost  opposite  was  the  great  hall  in 
which  the  Estates  were  convoked  to  re- 
ceive the  communications  of  the  Crown. 

The  windows  of  this  room  now  ap- 
peared to  be  brilliantly  lighted. 

This  seemed  strange  to  the  king.  He 
at  first  attributed  it  to  a  reflection  from 
some  lackey's  torch.  But  what  could  he 
be  doing  at  this  hour  in  an  apartment 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  a  long 
time  past? 

Moreover,  the  glow  was  too  vivid  to 
proceed  from  a  single  torch.  It  might 
well  be  occasioned  by  a  conflagration, 
but  the  king  could  see  no  smoke,  the 
window-panes  were  intact,  and  not  a 
sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night ; 
every  indication  pointed  rather  to  an 
illumination. 

Charles  watched  the  windows  for  a 
time  in  silence.  Count  Brahe  reached 
for  the  bell-rope,  purposing  to  summon 
a  page  to  investigate  this  unaccountable 
brilliancy,  but  the  king  checked  him. 

"  I  will  go  myself  to  the  state  hall," 
he  said. 

As  he  finished  speaking  these  words 
his  companions  noted  the  sudden  pallor 
and  the  expression  of  religious  awe 
which  overspread  his  features.  But  his 
step  was  none  the  less  firm  as  he  strode 
from  the  study,  the  chamberlain  and  the 
doctor  following,  each  provided  with  a 
lighted  taper. 

The  custodian  of  the  keys,  who  like- 
wise fulfilled  the  duties  of  caretaker,  had 
already  retired.  Baumgarten  roused  him, 
bidding  him,  in  the  king's  name,  make 
ready  to  open  the  state  apartments. 

Amazed  at  the  unexpected  summons, 
the  man  dressed  hastily,  and  taking  his 
keys,  joined  his  royal  master.  He  first 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  long  corridor 
leading  to  the  main  apartment,  which 
served  as  an  antechamber  or  withdrawal 
room.  The  king  entered,  and  marveled 
to  find  the  walls  draped  with  black. 

"  By  whose  order  has  this  been  done?  " 
Charles  demanded  angrily. 

"  Sire,  no  such  order  has  come  to  my 
notice,"  replied  the  custodian,  much 
troubled.  "  The  last  time  I  swept  the 
corridor  the  walls  were  paneled  with  oak 
as  usual.     Those  hangings  certainly  do 
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not  belong  to  your  majesty's  equip- 
ment." 

llie  king,  with  his  rapid  stride,  had 
already  traversed  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  corridor.  The  count  and  the 
custodian  followed  closely  in  his  wake, 
the  doctor  lagging  somewhat  in  the  rear, 
divided  between  his  fear  of  being  left 
alone  and  his  dread  of  the  unknown 
dangers  he  might  incur  in  pursuing  an 
adventure  which  began  so  inauspiciously. 

"  Go  no  farther,  sire,"  implored  the 
custodian.  "  On  my  soul,  there  is  witch- 
craft within.  At  this  hour,  since  the 
death  of  your  gracious  consort,  the  queen, 
it  is  said  she  haunts  this  corridor.  God 
grant  us  protection  !  " 

"  Pause,  sire,"  exclaimed  the  count,  in 
turn.  "  Hear  the  disturbances  in  the 
state  hall !  Who  knows  to  what  peril 
your  majesty  may  be  exposing  yourself?" 

"  Sire,"  urged  Baumgarten,  whose 
taper  had  been  extinguished  by  a  puff 
of  wind,  "  permit  me  at  least  to  summon 
twenty  of  your  guards." 

"  We  enter  now,"  responded  the  king 
with  determination.  And  stopping  be- 
fore the  lofty  portal  he  said  to  the  cus- 
todian :  "  Open  this  door  without  delay." 

As  he  spoke  he  kicked  the  paneled  oak, 
and  the  sound,  reverberating  among  the 
echoes  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  thundered 
down  the  corridor  like  the  noise  of  a 
cannon-shot. 

The  key  rattled  against  the  lock  as  the 
custodian,  who  was  trembling  violently, 
sought  vainly  to  insert  it  in  its  groove. 

"  An  old  soldier  trembling !  "  scoffed 
Charles.  "  Come,  count,  let  us  see  you 
open  the  door." 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  count,  falling 
back  a  step,  "  let  your  majesty  com- 
mand me  to  face  the  cannon  of  the 
Germans  or  the  Danes,  and  I  will  obey 
unflinchingly.  But  here  you  are  asking 
me  to  defy  all  hell !  " 

The  king  wrenched  the  key  from  the 
custodian's  shaking  hand. 

"  I  see  clearly,"  he  observed  contemp- 
tuously, "  that  this  concerns  myself 
alone." 

And  before  any  of  his  attendants  could 
prevent  him  he  flung  the  heavy  oaken 
door  wide,  and  crossed  the  threshold,  re- 
peating the  customary  '*  With  God's 
help !  " 

His   three    attendants,    impelled   by   a 


curiosity  stronger  than  their  fear,  and 
ashamed,  perhaps,  to  abandon  their  sov- 
ereign, followed  him. 

The  great  hall  blazed  with  the  light 
of  myriad  torches.  Heavy  draperies  re- 
placed the  ancient  tapestries  on  the  walls 
with  their  woven  figures. 

Ranged  along  both  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment in  the  same  order  as  of  yore  hung 
the  flags  of  Denmark,  Germany,  and  the 
country  of  the  Muscovite — trophies  taken 
in  war  by  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  But  the  Swedish  flags  inter- 
mingled with  the  long  array  were 
swathed  in  funereal  crape. 

An  immense  concourse  swarmed  upon 
the  serried  rows  of  benches  opposite  the 
throne.  The  members  of  the  four  Es- 
tates, garbed  in  black,  were  there,  each 
in  his  allotted  place.  And  this  multitude 
of  gleaming  visages  against  the  somber 
background  so  dazzled  the  eye  that  not 
one  of  the  four  beholders  could  distin- 
guish a  familiar  face  among  the  throng. 
So  is  it  with  the  actor  who  fails  to  single 
out,  in  the  confused  mass  of  the  crowded 
audience,  one  person  he  knows. 

On  the  raised  dais  of  the  throne,  from 
wliich  the  king  was  wont  to  harangue  the 
assembly,  they  saw  a  bleeding  corpse  in- 
vested with  the  royal  insignia. 

At  the  right  of  this  gruesome  specter, 
crown  on  head,  scepter  in  hand,  stood  a 
child.  At  the  left,  an  aged  man,  or  fan- 
tom  shade,  leaned  for  support  against 
the  throne.  From  his  shoulders  trailed 
the  ceremonial  mantle  worn  by  the  an- 
cient administrators  of  Sweden  before 
Wasa  made  of  the  government  a  mon- 
archy. 

Grave-visaged,  austere  men  in  flowing 
robes  of  black,  evidently  holding  the 
office  of  judges,  were  gathered  near  the 
throne  around  a  table  littered  with  folios 
and  parchments.  Between  the  dais  and 
the  assembled  Estates  the  four  spectators 
beheld  an  executioner's  block,  funereally 
draped,  and  by  its  side  the  ax. 

Of  all  that  vast  concourse  of  specters 
no  single  shade  gave  sign  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Charles  and  the  three  persons 
who  accompanied  him  had  been  observed. 
A  confused  murmur,  in  which  the  ear 
failed  to  detect  any  articulate  sound, 
greeted  their  entrance. 

Presently  the  oldest  of  the  black- 
gowned  judges — he  who  seemed  to  fulfil 
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the  functions  of  president  of  the  tribunal 
— rose  and  struck  thrice  with  his  palm 
upon  the  open  folio  that  lay  before  him. 

A  profound  hush  fell  instantly  upon 
the  hall.  Then,  through  the  doorway 
facing  that  which  Charles  had  just 
opened,  came  a  band  of  young  men  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  with  their  arms 
bound  behind  their  backs.  They  bore 
themselves  well,  their  heads  raised  high, 
their  mien  unabashed.  Behind  them 
stalked  a  robust  figure,  clad  in  a  brown 
leather  jerkin,  holding  the  ends  of  the 
ropes  which  confined  their  hands. 

The  foremost  of  the  youths,  who 
seemed  to  be  their  leader,  halted  before 
the  funereal  block,  and  surveyed  it  with 
superb  disdain.  A  convulsive  shudder 
swept  over  the  crowned  cadaver  at  sight 
of  the  youth,  and  from  the  gaping  wound 
the  crimson  blood  welled  afresh. 

The  prisoner  knelt  beside  the  block, 
and  bent  his  head  above  it ;  the  ax 
flashed  aloft,  and  descended  with  a  re- 
sounding crash.  A  sanguine  river  gushed 
from  the  headless  trunk,  losing  itself  in 
that  other  bloody  stream ;  the  head 
bounded  forward,  rolling  across  the  red- 
dened floor  to  the  living  monarch's  feet, 
and  drenched  them  with  its  uncontrolled 
flow. 

Up  to  that  moment  surprise  had  held 
Charles  mute,  but  this  horrible  spectacle 
restored  his  power  of  speech.  Striding 
forward  to  the  dais,  he  boldly  addressed 
the  aged  administrator,  repeating  the  pre- 
scribed formula: 

'*  If  thou  art  of  God,  speak;  if  thou 
be  of  that  Other,  leave  us  in  peace." 

In  solemn  tones,  slowly,  the  fantom 
spoke : 

"  Charles !  King !  Not  in  thy  reign 
shall  his  blood  flow  [here  the  voice 
grew  less  distinct]  but  in  the  reign  of 
thy  fifth  successor.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  the 
blood  of  Wasa!" 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  spectral 
forms  who  had  participated  in  this  as- 
tounding vision  faded.  In  a  moment 
they  were  less  than  painted  sliadows ; 
soon  they  were  gone ;  the  fantastic 
flaming  torches  flickered  and  died,  and 
only  the  light  from  the  tapers  which  his 
attendants  carried  remained  to  illumi- 
nate the  ancient  mural  tapestries,  still 
faintly  agitated  by  some  ghostly  breeze. 

For  a  space  there  lingered  in  the  air 


a  murmur,  melodious  withal,  which  one 
of  the  four  witnesses  has  compared  to 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the 
leaves,  and  another  to  the  breaking  of 
harp-strings  when  the  harp  is  being 
tuned.  But  all  were  agreed  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  vision. 

The  black  draperies,  the  severed  head, 
the  blood-stains  on  the  flooring,  all  van- 
ished as  had  the  specters ;  only  upon  the 
king's  slipper  a  crimson  stain  endured, 
which  must  have  served  him  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  night's  strange  happen- 
ings, had  they  not  been  too  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  memory  ever  to  be 
effaced. 

Regaining  his  study,  the  king  ordered 
the  foregoing  narrative  set  forth  in  a 
wrftten  statement,  which  he  signed,  as 
did  also  the  three  attendants  who  had 
witnessed  the  apparition  with  him. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  contents  of  the  document  from  be- 
coming public,  but  the  marvel  was  none 
the  less  divulged  in  some,  unknown  man- 
ner, and  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
Charles  XL  The  document  is  still  in 
existence,  and  its  authenticity  has  re- 
mained undisputed.  Its  closing  sen- 
tences are  remarkable. 

"  And  if  that  which  I  have  narrated," 
says  the  king,  "  be  not  the  exact  truth, 
I  renounce  all  hope  of  that  better  life 
which  I  have  perchance  merited  by  some 
good  deeds,  and  above  all  by  my  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  my  people  and  the 
defense  of  the  religion  of  my  ancestors." 

If  one  recalls  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  death  of  Gustavus  III, 
and  the  manner  of  judgment  passed  upon 
his  assassin,  Ankerstroem,  one  cannot  fail 
to  note  the  analogy  between  these  and 
tlie  occurrences  detailed  in  the  singular 
prophecy. 

Ankerstroem  figures  as  the  youth  be- 
lieaded  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Instates,  the  crowned  and  bleeding  cada- 
ver represents  his  victim  Gustavus  III, 
the  chihl,  his  son  and  successor  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IV.  And  finally,  in  the  aged 
administrator,  one  recognizes  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania,  the  uncle  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IV,  who  was  first  appointed 
regent,  and  ultimately  attained  to  the 
kingship,  after  tlie  dethronement  of  his 
ncjihcw. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 


The  Story  of  How  Its  Author  Received  His  Inspiration,  Where 

He  Wrote  the  Famous  Poem,  and  How  Various 

Editors  Have  Altered  Its  Phraseology. 


RANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  wrote  only  one  poem 
that  entitled  him  to  a  lasting  reputation,  but  so 
firmly  has  that  one  poem  gripped  the  patriotic 
consciousness  of  the  American  people  that  its 
fame  is  assured  as  long  as  the  nation  continues. 
Key  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  9,  1780. 
He  practised  law  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  in' 
1801,  but  he  subsequently  removed  to  Wash* 
ington,  where  he  became  district  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  the  British  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  1814,  and  captured 
Washington,  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn  set  up  headquarters 
in  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  William  Beanes, 
one  of  Key's  friends.  Later,  Dr.  Beanes  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
British.  Interesting  himself  in  securing  the  release  of  his  friend,  Key 
planned  to  exchange  for  him  a  British  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  President  Madison  approved  the  exchange,  and .  directed 
John  S.  Skinner,  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  accompany  Key 
to  the  British  commander. 

General  Ross  consented  to  the  exchange.  He  ordered,  however, 
that  Key  and  Skinner  be  detained  until  after  the  approaching  attack  on 
Baltimore.  They  had  gone  from  Baltimore  out  to  the  British  fleet 
in  a  vessel  provided  for  them  by  order  of  President  Madison.  Now 
they  were  transferred  to  the  British  frigate  Surprise,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cockburn's  son,  but  soon  afterward  they  were  permitted  to 
return,  under  guard,  to  their  own  vessel,  whence  they  witnessed  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry. 

By  the  glare  of  guns  they  could  see  the  flag  flying  over  the  fort  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  before  morning  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  two  men 
passed  a  period  of  suspense,  waiting  for  dawn,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  attack  had  failed. 

When  Key  discovered  that  the  flag  was  still  there  his  feelings  found 
vent  in  verse.  On  the  back  of  a  letter  he  jotted  down  in  the  rough 
"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

On  his  return  to  Baltimore,  Key  revised  the  poem  and  gave  it  to 
Captain  Benjamin  Fades,  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Baltimore  Regiment, 
who  had  it  printed.     Taking  a   copy   from   the  press,   Fades   went  to 
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the  tavern  next  to  the  Holiday  Street  Theater — a  gathering-place  for 
actors  and  their  congenial  acquaintances.  Mr.  Key  had  directed  that 
the  words  be  sung  to  the  air,  '*  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  composed  in  Eng- 
land by  John  Stafford  Smith,  between  1770  and  1775.  The  verses  were 
first  read  aloud  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and  then  Eerdinand  Durang 
stepped  upon  a  chair  and  sang  them. 

Key  died  in  Baltimore,  January  11,  1843.  James  Lick  bequeathed 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  a  monument  to  his  memory.  This  noble 
memorial,  the  work  of  W.  W.  Story,  stands  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco.  It  is  fifty-one  feet  high.  Under  a  double  arch  is  a  seated 
figure  of  Key  in  bronze,  while  above  all  is  a  bronze  figure  of  America, 
with  an  unfolded  flag. 

As  Key  wrote  it,  the  poem  varies  in  several  lines  from  the  versions 
that  are  sung  to-day.  We  reprint  verbatim  a  copy  written  out  by  Key 
himself  for  James  Maher,  gardener  of  the  White  House.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  preface  it  with  certain  explanations  of  his  phraseology: 

He  was  describing  an  actual  situation,  and  he  appears  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  lines  directly  to  his  companion,  Mr.  Skinner.  The  smoke 
of  battle  explains  "  the  clouds  of  the  fight."  The  line,  "  This  blood 
has  washed  out  his  foul  footstep's  pollution,"  modified  by  later  editors, 
was  his  answer  to  the  boasts  of  a  British  officer,  who  declared  before 
the  bombardment  that  the  fort  would  quickly  be  reduced. 

The  change  of  "  on "  to  "  o'er "  in  the  common  versions  of  the 
phrase  "  now  shines  on  the  stream  "  is  the  result  of  bungling  editing. 
Key  was  picturing  the  reflection  of  the  flag  on  the  water. 

In  the  author's  version,  here  given,  the  words  that  have  been 
changed  by  compilers  are  italicized.  The  references  by  numerals  indi- 
cate the  variations  of  other  editions. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

By  FRANCIS   SCOTT    KEY. 

X^  H !  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
^■^      What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming. 
Whose    broad   stripes   and   bright   stars,    through   the    clouds    of   the 
fighU  (1) 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare — the  bombs  bursting  in  air — 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
Oh,   say,   does  that  Star-Spangled   Banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 
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On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  (2)  conceals,  half  (2)  discloses; 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 

In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on   (3)   the  stream. 
*Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner — oh,  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the   free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

And  where  is  the  foe  that  (4)  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  (5)  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 

A  home  and  a  country  should  (6)  leave  us  no  more? 

This  (7)  blood  has  washed  out  his  (8)   foul  footstep's  pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 

And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave     . 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


Oh,  thus  be  it  ever!  when  freemen  (9)   shall  stand 

Between  their  (10)   loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation. 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  Heav'n  rescued  land 
*     Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust." 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

For  Mr.  Jas.  Maher,  of  Washington  City,  from  F.  S.  Key. 
Washington,  June  7,  1 842. 
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"  Perilous  fight." — Griswold — Dana.     Common  version. 

"  Now."— Dana. 

"  O'er." — Several  versions. 

"  Band  who." — Griswold — Dana. 

"  Mid."— Griswold— Dana. 

"  They'd."— Griswold. 

"  Their." — Griswold — Dana.     Common  version. 

"  Their." — Griswold — Dana.     Common  version. 

**  Freeman." — Griswold. 

"  Our." — Griswold — Dana.     Common  version. 
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Samples    of    the   Journalistic    Fodder    Which    Is    Handed    Out    for    Daily    Consumption 

Among  the  Children  of  Nature  Who  Inhabit  Some  of  the 

Quiet  Places  in  the  Tall  Timbers. 


'LIGE  GOUDY'S  CORN. 

•I  IGE  GOUDY,  a  well-known  and  popu- 
■i— «  lar  passenger  engineer,  who  lives  at 
Seymour,  is  raising  some  corn  this  year. 
A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  called  at  Mr. 
Goudy's  house  to  see  him,  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  gone  out  to  look  at 
his  corn. 

The  gentleman  went  down  to  the  field, 
which  he  found  grown  over  with  weeds 
of  a  gigantic  growth,  with  a  sickly  looking 
stalk  of  corn  peeping  forth  here  and  there. 
The  gentleman  looked  across  the  field, 
but  could  not  see  the  proprietor  thereof. 

Finally  the  man  climbed  upon  the  fence 
and  shouted: 

"Oh,  Xige!" 

To  his  surprise,  a  reply  came  from  among 
the  weeds  near  by,  in  the  familiar  voice  of 
Mr.    Goudy. 

The  gentleman  took  a  second  look,  but 
could  not  quite  locate  Xige,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  said: 

"  Shake  a  Vv^eed,  so  I  can  tell  where  you 
are  !  " — Exchange. 


WITH  COMPLIMENTS  TO  FAY. 

THE  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  Fay  Observer.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  printed  on  a  cider-mill  with  three- 
penny nails  for  type,  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
town. — Geary    (Oklahoma)   Bulletin. 


HABITS  OF  THE  CODFISH. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Eve- 
ni)ig  Post  says  that  the  codfish  fre- 
quents "  the  table-lands  of  the  sea."  The 
codfish  no  doubt  does  this  to  secure  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  dry,  bracing  atmos- 
phere. This  pure  air  of  the  submarine 
table-lands  gives  to' the  codfish  that  breadth 
of  chest  and  depth  of  lungs  which  we  have 
always  noticed.  The  glad,  free  smile  so 
characteristic  of  the  codfish  is  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  exhilaration  of  this  oceanic 
altitoodleum. 

The  correspondent  further  says  that  "  the 
cod    subsists    largely    on    the    .sea    cherry." 


Those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  codfish  climb  the  sea  cherry 
tree  in  search  of  food,  or  clubbing  the 
fruit  from  the  heavily  laden  branches 
with  chunks  of  coral,  have  missed  a  very 
fine  sight. 

The  codfish,  when  at  home  rambling 
through  the  submarine  forests,  does  not 
wear  his  vest  unbuttoned,  as  he  does  while 
loafing  around  the  grocery  stores  of  the 
United  States. — Laramie  (Wyoming)  Boom- 
erang. 


THE  PLACIDITY  OF  BOSWELL. 

GB.  BOSWELL,  while  trying  to  ride 
•  his  young  mule  after  plowing  him 
all  day,  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  In 
the  accident  Mr.  Boswell  caught  his  leg 
over  the  hamestick  and  tore  his  new  over- 
alls, which  he  paid  forty-two  cents  for. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Boswell 
was  not  hurt  except  that  he  struck  the 
funny  bone  of  his  elbow  and  his  mule 
got  away,  which  worried  him,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  Christian  disposition  he 
would  probably  have  been  a  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  God.— Wilson  (North  Carolina) 
Times. 


IBSEN  IN  NEVADA. 

IBSEN'S  Norwegian  play  of  "  Ghosts," 
*  with  one  setting  of  scenery,  no  music, 
and  three  knocks  with  a  club  on  the  floor 
to  raise  the  curtain,  was  presented  last 
evening. 

The  play  is  certainly  a  moral  Aair-raiser, 
and  the  stuf^ng  is  knocked  out  of  the 
decalogue  at  every  turn. 

Mrs.  Airing,  the  leading  lady,  who 
keeps  her  chin  high  in  the  air.  has  mar- 
ried a  moral  monstrosity  in  the  shape  of 
a  spavined  rake,  and  hides  it  from  the 
world.  She  wears  a  pleasant  smile  and 
gives  society  the  glad  hand,  and  finally 
lets  go  all  holds  when  her  husband  gets 
gay  with  the  hired  girl,  and  gives  an  old 
tar  throe  hundred  plunks  to  marry  her  and 
stand  the  responsibility  for  the  expected 
population. 

Osivald,  the  mother's  only  boy,  is  sent 
to    Paris    to   paint    views   for   marines,    and 
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takes  kindly  to  the  gay  life  of  the  capi- 
tal, where  the  joy  of  living  is  the  rage 
and  families  are  reared  in  a  section  where 
a  printer  running  a  job  office  solely  on 
marriage  certificates  would  hit  the  poor- 
house  with  a   dull   thud. 

Regena,  the  result  of  Mr.  Ahing's  atten- 
tions to  the  hired  girl,  also  works  in  the 
family,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  painter- 
boy  on  his  return  from  Paris.  They  vote 
country  life  too  slow,  and  plan  to  go  to 
Paris  and  start  a  family.  The  doting 
mother  gives  her  consent,  and  Pastor  Men- 
ders, who  is  throwing  fits  all  through  the 
play,  has  a  spasm. 

The  boy,  on  being  informed  that  the 
girl  of  his  choice  is  his  half-sister,  throws 
another,  his  mama  having  also  thrown  a 
few  in  the  other  act. 

Engstrand,  who  runs  a  sort  of  sailors' 
and  soldiers'  canteen,  sets  fire  to  an  or- 
phanage, and  the  boy,  who  has  inherited 
a  sort  of  mayonnaise-dressing  brain  from 
his  awful  dad,  tears  about  the  stage  a  spell, 
breaks  some  furniture,  and  upsets  the  wine. 
He  finally  takes  rough-on-rats,  and  dies 
a  gibbering  idiot,  with  his  mother  slobber- 
ing over  him  and  trying  to  figure  out  in 
her  own  mind  that  he  was  merely  drunk 
and  disorderly. 

As  a  sermon  on  the  law  of  heredity  the 
play  is  great,  but  after  seeing  it  we  are 
glad  to  announce  that  Haverly's  Minstrels 
will  relieve  the  Ibsen  gloom  on  November 
6 — next  Monday  night. — Carson  (Nevada) 
Appeal. 


PROFESSIONAL  OBITUARY. 

WHEN  an  editor  dies  in  Kansas,  this  is 
the  way  they  write  the  obituary: 
"The  pen  is  silent;  the  scissors  have  been 
laid  away  to  rust;  the  stillness  of  death 
pervades  the  very  atmosphere  where  once 
the  hoarse  voice  of  the  devil  yelling  '  copy  * 
or  'what  the  hell's  this  word?'  was  wont 
to  resound.  The  paste-pot  has  soured 
on  the  what-not;  the  cockroach  is  eating 
the  composition  off  the  roller,  and  the  blue- 
bottle fly  is  dying  in  the  rich  folds  of  the 
printer's   towel." — Exchange. 


THE  WIDOW'S  GRATITUDE. 

A  NEWLY      made      widow      of      Geary 
County    sent   this   card    of   thanks   to 
the  Republic  for  publication : 

"  I  desire  to  thank  my  friends  and 
neighbors  most  heartily  in  this  manner 
for  the  united  aid  and  cooperation  during 
the  illness  and  death  of  my  late  husband, 
who  escaped  from  me  by  the  hand  of 
death  on   Friday   last   while   eating   break- 


fast. To  the  friends  and  all  who  contrib- 
uted so  willingly  toward  making  the  last 
moments  and  funeral  of  my  husband  a 
success  I  desire  to  remember  most  kindly, 
hoping  these  few  lines  will  find  them  en- 
joying the  same  blessing.  I  have  a  good 
milch  cow  and  roan  gelding  horse,  five 
years  old,  which  I  will  sell  cheap.  '  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders 
to  perform;  He  plants  His  footsteps  on 
the  sea,  and  rides  upon  the  storm';  also 
a  black-and-white  shote,  very  low." — Junc- 
tion City  (Kansas)  Republic. 


ALL  OFF. 


A  CARD  from  Miss  Sallie  McCants.— 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern:  The 
engagement  which  existed  between  Miss 
Sallie  McCants  and  R.  N.  Jordan,  of  Cot- 
tageville,  has  been  mutually  dissolved,  it 
being  their  aim  to  disappoint  those  who 
reported  the  news  of  their  marriage.  This 
will  allow  anxious  mothers  with  marriage- 
able daughters  the  chance  of  opening  their 
doors  again  to  this  esteemed  young  man. 
Respectfully,  S.  McCants.  —  Walterboro 
(South  Carolina)  Press  and  Standard. 


AN    AGGRIEVED    SUBSCRIBER. 

THE    following    letter    was    received    re- 
cently: 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  hereby  offer  my  resigna- 
shun  as  a  subscribber  to  your  papier,  it 
being  a  pamphlet  of  such  small  konse- 
quenc  as  not  to  benefit  my  family  by  takin 
it.  What  you  need  in  your  shete  is  branes 
&  some  one  to  russel  up  news  and  rite 
edytorials  on  live  topics.  No  menshun 
has  bin  made  in  your  shete  of  me  butcherin 
a  polen  china  pig  weighin  369  pounds  or 
the  gapes  in  the  chickens  out  this  way. 
You  ignor  the  fact  that  i  bot  a  bran  new 
bob  sled  and  that  I  traded  my  blind  mule 
and  say  nothin  about  Hi  Simpkins  jersey 
calf  breaking  his  two  front  legs  fallin  in 
a  well.  2  important  chiverees  have  bin 
utterly  ignored  by  your  shete  &  a  3  column 
obitchury  notice  writ  by  me  on  the  death 
of  grandpa  Henery  was  left  out  of  your 
shete  to  say  nothin  of  the  alfabetical  poem 
beginning  '  A  is  for  And  and  also  for 
Ark,'  writ  by  me  darter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  your  paper  is  so  unpopular 
here.  If  you  don't  want  edytorials  from 
this  place  and  ain't  goin  to  put  up  no 
news  in  your  shete  we  don''^  want  said 
shete. 

"  P.  S. — If  you  print  obitchury  in  your 
next  i  may  sine  again  fur  yure  shete." — 
Holdenville  (Indian  Territory)  Tribune. 


The  Term  Which  Is  Now  Used  to  Describe  Persons  Who  Are  Lacking  in  Mental  Capacity 

Once  Was  the  Acknowledged  Title  of  Men  of  Extraordinary 

Wit  and  Understanding. 


EVERY  man  "  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts,"  and  it  often  has  happened 
that  the  wise  man's  fate  has  re- 
quired him  to  play  the  fool.  In  our 
day,  the  word  "  fool  "  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  person  who  is  wanting  in  judg- 
ment or  general  mental  capacity,  and 
when  we  see  a  representation  of  an  old- 
time  fool,  wearing  his  fool's  cap  and 
bells,  we  are  likely  to  regard  the  original 
as  having  had  the  characteristics  of  a 
modern  circus  clown. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  profes- 
sional fool  of  two  centuries  ago  was  an 
altogether  different  sort  of  person.  He 
held  his  position  by  reason  of  his  ready 
wit,  which,  in  truth,  was  often  wisdom 
in  disguise.  Until  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  jesters,  or  fools,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  were  in  the 
retinue  of  every  king  and  princeling. 

That  the  private  fool  existed  even  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century  is  proved  by 
Swift's  epitaph  on  Dicky  Pearce,  but  the 
last  licensed  fool  of  England  was  Arm- 
strong, court  jester  to  James  I  and  Charles 
I,  who  died  in  1672.  He  lost  his  office  and 
was  banished  from  court  for  a  too  free 
play  of  wit  against  Archbishop  Laud. 

L'Angely,  his  contemporary,  and  the  last 
titled  fool  in  France,  was  court  fool  to 
Louis  Xni,  and  died  in  1679.  He  was  a 
man  of  gentle  birth,  but  very  poor.  His 
biting,  caustic  wit,  however,  was  so  dreaded 
by  the  courtiers  that  he  grew  rich  from  the 
sums  which  they  paid  him  to  purchase  im- 
munity from  his  satire. 

Ancient  Greece  had  a  class  of  professed 
fools  similar  to  those  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Romans  went  a  step  farther  and  made 
human  monstrosities  of  their  slaves — 
hideous  things  to  amuse  by  grotesque 
forms  and   antics   their  cruel   masters. 

The  fool's  business,  primarily,  was  to 
amuse,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  dared 
to  tell  the  truth,  much  of  an  instructive 
nature  was  gathered  from  him  by  his 
master. 

Mis  dress  varied  considerably  in  different 
periods;    and    on    his    shaven    head    was    a 


covering  that  resembled  a  monk's  cowl,  and 
crested  with  a  cock's  comb  or  with  asses' 
ears.  He  wore  motley,  and  little  bells  hung 
from  various  parts  of  his  attire.  He  car- 
ried always  a  bauble,  or  short  staff,  bearing 
a  grotesque  head,  sometimes  the  counter- 
part of  his  own. 

In  England,  the  names  and  sallies  of  many 
of  the  court  jesters  have  been  recorded, 
while  literature  makes  frequent  reference 
to  them. 

Prominent  in  the  list  is  Will  Sommers, 
who  was  court  jester  to  Henry  VIII.  His 
effigy  is  at  Hampton  Court,  and  a  tavern 
in  Old  Fish  Street,  London,  once  bore  his 
name.     He  died  in   1560. 

John  Hey  wood,  who  was  jester  to  Queen 
Mary,  was  the  author  of  numerous  dra- 
matic works  and  poems,  and  was  a  highly 
educated  man. 

Tarleton,  famous  as  a  clown,  cannot  well 
be  omitted  from  the  list,  although  he  was 
not  a  licensed  jester.  He  lived  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  was  not  attached  to 
the  court  nor  to  any  nobleman.  A  book  of 
his  jests  was  published  in  161 1,  twenty- 
three  years  after  his  death. 

The  identity  of  "  Will,"  referred  to  as 
"my  lord  of  Leicester's  jesting  player," 
never  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Some  authorities  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was   Will   Shakespeare  himself. 

In  France,  the  fantastic  figure  in  motley 
lights  up  many  dark  and  tragic  pages  of 
history.  Triboulet,  who  was  jester  to 
Louis  XII  and  Francis  I,  was  the  hero  of 
Hugo's  "  Le  Roi  S'amuse,"  of  Verdi's 
opera  "  Rigoletto,"  and  appears  in  Rabe- 
lais' romance.  His  portrait  was  painted  by 
Licinio,  the  rival  of  Titian. 

Chicot,  who  was  the  friend  as  well  as 
the  jester  of  Henri  III,  has  been  clearly 
delineated  by  Dumas,  pere,  in  his  "  Dame 
de   Monsoreau." 

Finally,  there  is  Yorick.  "Alas!  poor 
Yorick  "—who  was  jester  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  and  immortalized  by  Shake- 
speare as  "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most 
excellent   fancy." 

The  word  "  fool  "  ceases  to  be  a  term  of 
reproach  when  this  array  of  cheery  fun- 
makers  is  considered,  all  of  them  bearing 
the  title  proudly  and  as  an  honor. 


The  Red  Man  Eloquent. 

Remarkable  Speech  Delivered  in  1 842  by  Colonel  Cobb,  Head  Mingo  of  the 
Choctaws  East  of  the  Mississippi,  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Was  Forcing  the  Tribe  Westward. 


T^HE  American  Indian  was  a  natural  orator.  His  inspiration  came  straight 
■*■  from  the  hfe  of  the  forest  and  plain.  Figurative  language  adorned  his 
every-day  speech,  which  was  full  of  allusions  to  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  thun- 
der, the  waterfall.  Exaggeration,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  and 
most  of  the  specimens  of  Indian  eloquence  that  have  been  translated  and 
preserved  are  marred  by  hyperbole.  There  remains,  however,  at  least  one 
bit  of  native  American  eloquence  deserving  of  recognition  as  equal  to  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  all  nations,  and  that  is  the  speech  delivered  in  1842  by  Colonel 
Cobb,  Head  Mingo  of  the  Choctaws  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  reply  to  the 
agent  of  the  United  States. 

The  Choctaws  formerly  inhabited  the  lands  included  in  what  is  now 
central  and  southern  Mississippi  and  western  Alabama.  They  were  an 
active  nation,  subsisting  mainly  by  agriculture.  Because  they  flattened  the 
foreheads  of  their  children,  the  French  called  them  Flatheads.  They  acknowl- 
edged the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  1786,  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Creek  War  they  served  the  government.  In  1830  they  ceded  the  last 
of  their  lands  to  the  government,  and  were  moved  during  the  next  fifteen 
years  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they  developed  a  form  of  constitutional 
self-rule  which  has  been  completely  done  away  with  only  during  the  present 
year. 

The  removal  of  the  Choctaws  from  their  original  home  was  accomplished 
gradually,  but,  as  Colonel  Cobb's  speech  indicates,  not  without  friction. 
J.  J.  McRae,  to  whom  Colonel  Cobb  addressed  himself,  had  been  authorized 
to  enroll  the  Choctaws  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  transport 
them  to  their  new  home.  Standing  by  Mr.  McRae's  side  was  William  Tyler, 
of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Choctaw  commission,  and  brother  of  John 
Tyler,  the  then  President  of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Cobb,  in  his  closing 
sentence,  referred  to  William  Tyler. 

One  thousand  Choctaws  were  assembled  at  Hopahka.  Mr.  McRae  ex- 
plained to  them  that  their  "  council  fires  could  be  no  more  kindled  here,"  that 
"  their  warriors  could  have  no  field  for  their  glory,  and  their  spirits  would 
decay  within  them."  But,  he  said,  if  they  would  "  take  the  hand  of  their  great 
father,  the  President,  which  was  now  offered  to  them  to  lead  them  to  their 
Western  home,  then  would  their  hopes  be  higher,  their  destinies  brighter." 
Colonel  Cobb's  reply  would  be  hard  to  excel  in  beauty  of  diction,  comprehen- 
sive brevity,  and  elevation  of  sentiment. 


BROTHER — We  have  heard  you  talk  knows   what   he   says;    the    Great   Spirit 

as  from  the  lips  of  our  father,  the  hears  him.     Writing  is  the  invention  of 

great   white   chief   at   Washington,  the  pale  faces ;  it  gives  birth  to  error  and 

and  my  people  have  called  upon  me  to  to   feuds.      The   Great   Spirit   talks — we 

speak    to    you.      The    red    man    has    no  hear  him  in  the  thunder — in  the  rushing 

books,    and    when    he    wishes    to    make  winds    and   the   mighty   waters — but   he 

known  his  views,  like  his  fathers  before  never  writes. 

him,  he  speaks  from  his  mouth.     He  is  Brother — When   you    were   young   we 

afraid  of  writing.     When  he  speaks  he  were  strong ;    we   fought   by  your   side ; 
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but  our  arms  are  now  broken.  You  have 
grown  large.  My  people  have  become 
small. 

Brother— My  voice  is  weak,  you  can 
scarcely  hear  me ;  it  is  not  the  shout  of 
a  warrior,  but  the  wail  of  an  infant.  I 
have  lost  it  in  mourning  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  my  people.  These  are  their 
graves,  and  in  those  aged  pines  you  hear 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed.  Their  ashes 
are  here,  and  we  have  been  left  to  pro- 
tect them.  Our  warriors  are  nearly  all 
gone  to  the  far  country  West ;  but  here 
are  the  resting-places  of  our  dead.  Shall 
we  go,  too,  and  give  their  bones  to  the 
wolves  ? 

Brother — Two  sleeps  have  passed 
since  we  heard  you  talk.  We  have 
thought  upon  it.  You  ask  us  to  leave 
our  country,  and  tell  us  it  is  our  father's 
wish.  We  would  not  desire  to  displease 
our  father.  We  respect  him,  and  you  his 
child.  But  the  Choctaw  always  thinks. 
We  want  time  to  answer. 

Brother — Our  hearts  are  full.  Twelve 
winters  ago  our  chiefs  sold  our  country. 
Every  warrior  that  you  see  here  was  op- 
posed to  the  treaty.  If  the  dead  could 
have  been  counted,  it  could  never  have 
been  made ;  but  alas,  though  they  stood 
around,  they  could  not  be  seen  or  heard. 
Their  tears  came  in  the  rain-drops  and 
their  voices  in  the  wailing  wind,  but  the 
pale  faces  knew  it  not,  and  our  land 
was  taken  away. 

Brother — We  do  not  now  complain. 
The  Choctaw  suffers,  but  he  never 
weeps.    You  have  the  strong  arm  and  we 


cannot  resist.  But  the  pale  face  wor- 
ships the  Great  Spirit.  So  does  the  red 
man.  The  Great  Spirit  loves  truth. 
^Vhen  you  took  our  country,  you  prom- 
ised us  land.  There  is  your  promise  in 
the  book.  Twelve  times  have  the  trees 
dropped  their  leaves,  and  yet  we  have 
received  no  land.  Our  houses  have  been 
taken  from  us.  The  white  man's  plow 
turns  up  the  bones  of  our  fathers.  We 
dare  not  kindle  our  fires ;  and  yet  you 
said  we  might  remain,  and  you  would 
give  us  land. 

Brother — Is  this  truth?  But  we  be- 
lieve now  our  great  father  knows  our 
condition ;  he  will  listen  to  us.  We  are 
as  mourning  orphans  in  our  country ; 
but  our  father  will  take  us  by  the  hand. 
When  he  fulfils  his  promise,  we  will 
answer  his  talk.  He  means  well.  We 
know  it.  But  we  cannot  think  now. 
Grief  has  made  children  of  us.  When 
our  business  is  settled  we  shall  be  men 
again,  and  talk  to  oUr  great  father  about 
what  he  has  proposed. 

Brother — You  stand  in  the  moccasins 
of  the  great  chief,  you  speak  the  words 
of  a  mighty  nation,  and  your  talk  is  long. 
My  people  are  small ;  their  shadow 
scarcely  reaches  to  your  knee ;  they  are 
scattered  and  gone;  when  I  shout  I  hear 
my  voice  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  but 
no  answering  shout  comes  back.  My 
words,  therefore,  are  few.  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  but  I  ask  you  to  tell 
what  I  have  said  to  the  tall  chief  of 
the  pale  faces,  whose  brother  stands  by 
your  side. 


OTHER  WAYS  OF  SAYING  "HOWDY  DO?" 

Various  Nations  Have  Different  Methods  of  Propounding  This  Time- Honored  Query,  Bui 

All  Mean  Pretty  Much  the  Same  Thing. 


HOW  do  you  do?"  That's  English 
and  American. 

"How  do  you  carry  yourself?"  That's 
French. 

"How  do  you  stand?"    That's  Italian. 

"How  goes  it  with  you?"  That's 
German. 

"How  do  you   fare?"     That's   Dutch. 

"How  can  you?"     That's  Swedish. 

"How  do  you  perspire?"  That's  tlio 
Egyptian  version. 

"How  is  your  stomach?     Have  you  eaten 


your  rice? "  That's  the  rather  medical 
way  in  which  the  Chinese  people  express 
their  morning  sahitation. 

"How  do  you  have  yourself?"  That's 
Polish. 

"  How  do  you  live  on?"    That's  Russian. 

"  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less."  That's 
Persian. 

And  all  mean  much  the  same  thing — the 
natnral  expression  of  sympathy  and  friendly 
curiosity  when  one  human  being  meets 
another. 


Little  Glimpses  of  the  1 9th  Centuryo 

The  Great  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years,  Assembled 

so  as  to  Present  a  Nutshell  Record. 


[Continued  from  page  340.] 


FIFTH  DECADE. 


1  RA  1      WILLIAM    HENRY    HAR- 
I  OT*  I  RISON    died    April    4,    one 

month  after  his  inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  John  Tyler,  the 
Vice-President,  succeeded  him.  Harrison's 
Cabinet,  excepting  Daniel  Webster,  re- 
signed soon  after  Tyler  assumed  ofifice, 
owing  to  his  veto  of  measures  by  which 
the  Whigs  tried  to  revive  the  National 
Bank.  Seminole  War,  the  most  protracted 
and  costly  of  all  Indian  wars,  ended  after 
an  expenditure  of  ten  million  dollars. 
University  of  Michigan  founded.  Brook 
Farm   communistic  experiment  begun. 

The  "opium  war"  between  Great  Brit 
ain  and  China  continued  during  intervals 
separated  by  periods  of  negotiation.  The 
British  took  Hong-Kong,  silenced  the 
Bogue  forts,  destroyed  a  Chinese  flotilla 
at  Canton,  took  that  city,  exacted  six  mil- 
lion dollars'  indemnity  from  local  authori- 
ties, and  forced  the  reopening  of  trade 
there.  British  fleet,  convoying  troops  and 
moving  northward,  captured  successively 
Amoy,  Chusan,  Chinhai,  and  Wingpo.  In 
Afghanistan  (November  2),  British  resi- 
dents and  followers  at  Kabul  were  mas- 
sacred, and  British  troops  outside  the  city 
were  driven  ofif  and  forced  to  retreat  to- 
ward Jelalabad. 

Richard  Cobden  came  into  prominence 
in  the  British  Parliament  as  a  free  trader, 
and  the  struggle  over  the  Corn  Laws  began. 
Lord  Alelbourne's  ministry  resigned  after 
an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  country,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  formed  a  new  cabinet. 
Punch,  the  humorous  weekly,  founded. 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  English  artist;  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  English  surgeon;  and  Theo- 
dore   Hook,    English   humorist,   died. 

POPULATION  —  Washington,  D.  C, 
23,364;  New  York  (Including  boroughs 
now  forming  Greater  New  York),  391,114; 
New  York  (Manhattan),  312,710;  London 
(Metropolitan       District,      census       1841), 


1,873,676;  London  (old  city),  125,009; 
United  States,  17,017,723;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (census  1841),  27,019,558. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  William  Henry  Harrison 
became  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  succeeded  in  April  by  John  Tyler. 


1  QAO  MAINE  boundary  question 
■  v-/  I  Z#  settled  by  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  Daniel  Webster  for  the  United  States 
and  Lord  Ashburton  for  Great  Britain. 
Congress  resisted  a  threatened  invasion  by 
the  French  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Dorr's 
"  rebellion "  in  Rhode  Island,  by  which 
T.  W.  Dorr,  "  free  suffragist,"  tried  to  get 
governorship,  to  which  S.  W.  King  had 
been   elected   under   the    old   charter. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  China 
ended.  Great  Britain  winning  at  all  points, 
and  reopening  the  opium  trade.  In  the  re- 
treat from  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  a  British 
detachment  and  its  followers  were  slaugh- 
tered in  Khyber  Pass,  Dr.  Brydon  alone  of 
fifteen  thousand  who  started  reaching  Jela- 
labad, though  a  few  who  were  captured 
were  later  freed.  British  envoys  to  Bok- 
hara beheaded.  Jelalabad,  besieged  by  the 
Afghans,  was  relieved  by  the  British,  Kabul 
was  recaptured,  and  Akbar  Khan,  leader 
of  the  insurgents,  fled. 

In  Great  Britain,  Parliament  rejected  a 
Chartist  petition  for  universal  suffrage, 
etc.,  containing  over  three  million  signa- 
tures. A  general  strike  was  conducted  by 
the  Chartists;  Feargus  O'Connor,  the 
leader,  convicted  of  inciting  to  riot,  but 
escaped  sentence.  Two  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate Queen  Victoria.  Law  passed  by 
Parliament  restricting  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  coal  mines.  The 
bore  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  finished. 
In  Algeria,  the  war  went  on,  with  several 
serious  reverses  for  the  French.  The 
Illustrated  London  News,  first  publication 
of  its  kind,  started.  Luigi  Cherubini, 
Italian  musician ;  Marie  Henri  Beyle  (better 
known    as    "Stendhal"),    French    novelist; 
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Thomas  Arnold,  the  famous  head  master 
of  Rugby;  and  Allan  Cunningham,  Scottish 
poet,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

m    m    m 

1  Q  A^      EXTRADITION  treaty  nego- 
I  Ot*-?  tiated     between     the     United 

States  and  Great  Britain.  Bunker  Hill 
monument  was  dedicated.  Annexation  of 
Texas  by  United  States  was  mooted,  and 
Mexico,  foreseeing  war,  proclaimed  new 
constitution,  and  Santa  Anna  made  him- 
self virtually  dictator.  Charles  Thurber, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  built  the  first 
practical  typewriter;  too  slow  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted. 

Scinde,  Northwest  India,  annexed  by 
Great  Britain  after  a  brilliant  campaign 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  victories  at 
Meanee  and  Hyderabad.  A  revival  of 
Mahratta  resistance  was  crushed  in  De- 
cember by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  the  battle 
of  Maharajpore.  Natal  proclaimed  a 
British  settlement,  after  war  with  the 
Boers,  who  had  set  up  a  republic  there. 
Some  Boers  submitted;  others  migrated 
beyond  the  Drakensberg  mountains.  Dan- 
iel O'Connell,  Irish  patriot,  continuing  his 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  held  mammoth  meetings,  and  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  seditious  con- 
spiracy. Free-trade  movement  grew  in 
Great  Britain,  with  Cobden  and  Bright 
leading.  "  Rebecca  "  riots  in  Wales  against 
toll-gates.  Active  demands  in  Hungary  for 
electoral  and  other  changes  favoring  na- 
tional interests  of  the  Magyars.  Carlist 
struggle  in  Spain,  after  years  of  sporadic 
outbreaks,  ended  with  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  young  Queen  Isabella,  who 
swore  to   observe  constitutional   rule. 

Robert  Southey,  English  poet;  Dr. 
Hahnemann,  founder  of  homeopathy; 
Washington  Allston,  American  artist; 
Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  '*  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner " ;  and  Noah  Webster, 
American  lexicographer,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

IflAA  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  the  an- 
O  I  I*  nexation  of  Texas  was  the 
chief  political  topic.  Tyler  was  a  strong 
annexationist,  but  he  failed  during  the  year 
to  get  a  treaty  through  the  Senate.  The 
slavery  question  and  qiTestions  of  keeping 
good  faith  with  other  countries  were  in- 
volved in  the  problem.  Henry  Clay's  po- 
litical aspirations  went  to  wreck  because  of 
his  vacillation  concerning  Texas.  Anti- 
Mormon  riots  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  resulted 


in  the  death  of  Prophet  Joseph  Smith; 
Brigham  Young  became  leader.  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  assisted  by  a  Congressional 
grant  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  con- 
structed a  successful  telegraph  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  Copper  and 
iron  deposits  discovered  in  Lake  Superior 
country.  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  discovered  "  laughing  gas." 
James    Knox    Polk    elected    President. 

In  Great  Britain,  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  to  impris- 
onment, but  the  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Repeal  move- 
ment, which  he  had  led,  languished  there- 
after. The  tractarian  agitation  raised  at 
Oxford.  Gold  discovered  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  founded  by  George 
Williams,  in  London. 

Premature  insurrection  in  Calabria,  Italy, 
suppressed,  and  twenty  leaders  executed. 
As  a  result  of  the  Algerian  campaigns, 
France  became  involved  in  war  with  Mo- 
roccan rebels.  France,  which  had  been  an- 
nexing islands  in  the  South  Seas,  made 
amends  for  indignities  visited  on  British 
residents  in  Tahiti  by  her  naval  representa- 
tives. China  revoked  edicts  against  Chris- 
tianity. 

Among  persons  of  prominence  who  died 
were  Albert  Thorwaldsen,  Danish  sculp- 
tor; Bernadotte,  in  his  later  life  King 
Charles  XIV  of  Sweden;  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, brother  of  the  great  Napoleon;  John 
Dalton,  English  chemist;  and  Etienne  St. 
Hilaire,    French   zoologist. 

RULERS -The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Oscar  I  became  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  XIV. 

m    m    m 

1  ft4^      CONGRESS  passed  a  resolu- 
I  y-)t^  tion    for    the    annexation    of 

Texas  to  the  United  States  (January  25), 
and  March  i  President  Tyler  signed  it. 
Slavery  was  to  be  permitted  in  Texas. 
Preparations  begun  for  war  with  Mexico. 
The  Mormons  decided  to  migrate  west- 
ward from  Illinois.  Florida  and  Texas  ad- 
mitted to  Statehood.  United  States  Naval 
Academy   founded   at   Annapolis. 

In  Ireland,  the  potato  crop  failed,  and  a 
terrible  famine  set  in.  Sir  John  Franklin 
set  out  on  his  ill-fated  Arctic  expedition, 
never  to  return.  Sikh  War  in  the  Punjab 
begun.  Peel's  cabinet  resigned,  but  as 
Lord  John  Russell  failed  to  form  a  new 
one.  Peel  was  recalled.  Jesuits  expelled 
from  France.  Indignation  against  France 
because  French  soldiers  smothered  five 
hundred  Kabyles  in  the  caves  of  Dahra, 
Algeria.      The    city   of    Quebec    nearly    de- 
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stroyed  by  fire.  Spain  reluctantly  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Venezuela. 
Seven  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland 
signed  an  act  of  secession  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  agreed  to  support  one  an- 
other against  all  attacks;  this  union  is 
called  the  Sonderbund. 

Andrew  Jackson,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States;  Thomas  Hood,  English 
poet  and  humorist;  Sydney  Smith,  En- 
glish politician,  clergyman,  and  wit;  and 
Elizabeth  Fry,  English  prison  reformer, 
died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  James  Knox  Polk  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 

»      IK      « 

1Q  AA  THE  dispute  concerning  the 
^  >^  northwestern  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
settled  by  the  Oregon  treaty,  negotiated 
after  a  period  of  excitement  in  which  war 
seemed  near.  Immigration  into  the  United 
States  passed  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  mark  this  year,  owing  principally 
to  the  Irish  famine  and  the  beginning  of 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  Europe;  it 
exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  did  not  fall  below  that  figure 
again  until  1856.  Iowa  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

Actual  hostilities  began  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  General  Taylor 
successful  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Texas,  and  then  invaded  Mexico. 
A  force  under  Colonel  Philip  Kearney 
took  Santa  Fe  and  declared  New  Mexico 
annexed  to  the  United  States;  in  Cali- 
fornia Captain  Fremont  took  command  of 
insurgents  and  set  up  a  provisional  Amer- 
ican government.  The  American  Congress 
declared  war  April  26;  Mexico  declared 
war  May  23.  Monterey  captured  by  a  force 
under  General  Taylor.  General  Winfield 
Scott  took  command  of  the  American 
army.  Santa  Anna,  Mexico's  popular  idol, 
put  in  command  of  the  Mexicans. 

Ether  used  for  the  first  time  in  surgery. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington, 
founded.  Elias  Howe  improved  the  sew- 
ing machine  and  patented  his  lock-stitch 
machine. 

The  Sikhs  were  defeated  by  the  British 
in  India,  and  much  new  territory  came 
under  British  rule.  British  Parliament 
voted  fifty  million  dollars  to  relieve  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  and  heavy  contributions 
poured  into  the  country  from  England  and 
America.  English  government  repealed  the 
Corn  Laws,  Richard  Cobden  triumphing; 
Peel  resigned  as  prime  minister  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Russell.     Carbolic  acid 


obtained  by  Laurent,  French  chemist. 
Guncotton  invented  by  Christian  Schon- 
bein,  German  chemist.  Planet  Neptune  dis- 
covered by  Leverrier  in  France  and  Adams 
in  England.  Two  attempts  made  on  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.  Insurrections  in 
Poland,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Portugal; 
general  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Metter- 
nich,  which  had  governed  Europe  since  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon.  The  people  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein  prepared  to  resist  the  at- 
tempt of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  set  aside 
the  Salic  law.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  died, 
and  Pius  IX,  new  Pope,  promised  many 
reforms  and  more  liberal  laws.  Louis  Na- 
poleon made  his  sensational  escape  from 
the  fortress  of  Ham. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon  I, 
and  former  King  of  Holland;  Thomas 
Clarkson,  English  anti-slavery  advocate; 
and  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  Russian  ex- 
plorer, died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Pius  IX  became  Pope. 


IQ^'7  IN  the  war  between  the  United 
y-^ti  States    and    Mexico,    General 

Taylor  defeated  the  Mexicans  under  Santa 
Anna  at  Buena  Vista;  General  Scott  cap- 
tured Vera  Cruz,  and  defeated  Santa  Anna 
at  Cerro  Gordo;  Colonel  Doniphan  cap- 
tured Chihuahua.  Scott,  after  various  suc- 
cesses, stormed  Chapultepec,  took  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  thus  practically  ended  the 
war. 

British  subjects  in  China  attacked;  after 
several  Chinese  strongholds  had  been  cap- 
tured more  liberty  was  granted  foreign  res- 
idents. Maltreatment  of  British  subjects  in 
Greece  led  Great  Britain  to  send  fleet  to 
Piraeus,  seizing  shipping  to  enforce  claims. 
The  Argentine  Republic  granted  free  navi- 
gation of  the  La  Plata  River,  and  England 
and  France  withdrew  their  blockading 
squadrons.  In  Algeria,  Abd-el-Kadr  sur- 
rendered to  French  general,  thus  ending 
French  war  for  the  time.  The  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Diet  ordered  Jesuits  expelled  from  all 
cantons,  and  called  upon  the  Sonderbund 
("  Separate  League "),  composed  of  four 
Catholic  cantons,  to  dissolve;  the  seceding 
cantons  refused,  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
after  a  brief  campaign  and  the  capture  of 
Freiburg  by  the  Federalists  the  seceding 
cantons  came  to  terms;  Jesuits  expelled, 
monastic  lands  secularized,  and  Sonder- 
bund dissolved. 

Prussia,  Bavaria  —  where  the  ruler  had 
alienated  his  people  by  his  liaison  with  Lola 
Montez — most  of  the  other  German  states, 
France — where  the  socialists,  led  by  Louis 
Blanc,     were     active — Italy,     Austria,     and 
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Hungary  demanded  constitutional  reforms. 
Prussian  Landtag  convened  at  Berlin  and 
began  to  consider  the  question  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  from 
Denmark.  Process  of  electro-silver  plating 
was  discovered  by  Rogers  Brothers,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Among  persons  of  prominence  who  died 
were  Daniel  O'Connell,  Irish  leader;  Thom- 
as Chalmers,  Scotch  theologian;  Felix 
Alendelssohn-Bartholdy,  German  musician; 
Marshals  Oudinot  and  Grouchy,  of  Napo- 
leon's army;  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  Na- 
poleon's second  wife. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

m    m    m 

]  QAQ.  PEACE  treaty  between  the 
I  OtO  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  war  cost  the  United  States  many  mil- 
lion dollars  and  about  thirteen  thousand 
lives,  and  had  increased  the  bitterness  be- 
tween the  anti-slavery  and  the  pro-slavery 
forces.  The  United  States  gained  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory.  James  W.  Marshall  dis- 
covered gold  about  sixty  miles  from  what 
is  now  Sacramento,  California,  and  a  rush 
to  the  gold  fields  began.  Within  two  years 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
went  to  California.  Spiritualism  made  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States.  Wiscon- 
sin admitted  to  the  Union. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland,  headed  by  John 
Mitchell  and  Smith  O'Brien,  quelled,  and 
leaders  transported.  British  at  Multan, 
India,  massacred,  and  a  combined  uprising 
of  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans  occured ;  hur- 
ried preparations  made  to  meet  them.  An- 
other monster  Chartist  petition  rejected  by 
Parliament;  failure  of  a  projected  meeting 
on  Kcnnington  Common  practically  ended 
Chartist  agitation.  The  Orange  River  dis- 
trict in  South  Africa  taken  by  the  British. 
(Held  till   1854.) 

Revolution  and  counter-revolution  in 
most  of  the  continental  European  coun- 
tries. The  nations  seething.  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  met  with  reverses  in  attempt- 
ing to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  Den- 
mark to  Prussia.  Polish  uprising  sum- 
marily crushed.  Revolt  in  Sicily  began  at 
Palermo  and  spread  throughout  the  island 
and  to  Naples.  King  Ferdinand  II  of  Na- 
ples granted  a  liberal  constitution.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  granted  a  con- 
stitution. Revolt  against  Austrian  rule  in 
Italy;  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia, 
placed  himself  on  the  side  of  Italian  free- 
dom, won  temporary  success  against  the 
Austrians,  but  was  defeated  and  forced  to 
ask  for  an  armistice;  Venice,  which  had 
joined    Sardinia,    proclaimed    itself    a    free 


city,  and  placed  Daniel  Manin  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  Swiss  Guards 
checked  an  uprising  in  Naples,  and  King 
Ferdinand,  encouraged  thereby,  revoked  all 
the  advantages  he  had  granted.  Pope  Pius 
IX  disavowed  intention  of  fighting  against 
Austria,  though  a  Papal  force  was  in  the 
field ;  uprising  in  Rome  against  him ;  a 
free  constitution  was  granted,  and  the 
Pope  fled  in  disguise  to  Gaeta ;  a  provi- 
sional government  for  the  Papal  States 
set  up ;  aid  sent  the   Pope  by  France. 

Insurrection  in  Vienna ;  Metternich  fled 
to  England.  Rebellion  in  Hungary;  Aus- 
trian military  governor  murdered ;  provi- 
sional government  established,  with  Kos- 
suth and  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi  at  the 
head.  Decree  that  Magyar  must  be  the 
sole  language  of  the  country  aroused 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slavs  to  a  counter-re- 
bellion, which  was  speedily  checked.  Re- 
newed revolt  in  Vienna ;  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Francis 
Joseph. 

Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  had 
granted  some  liberal  concessions,  but  riots 
in  Berlin  followed,  barricades  were  thrown 
up,  and  in  suppressing  the  trouble  Prince 
William,  future  Kaiser,  was  accused  of  un- 
necessary cruelty.  A  preHminary  Prussian 
Parliament  was  convoked,  but  accom- 
plished nothing.  Georg  Herwegh  and 
Frederick  Hecker  led  an  armed  uprising, 
but  were  defeated.  Uprisings  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  put  down,  and  the  par- 
liament dissolved.  A  new  Swiss  constitu- 
tion adopted,  along  the  lines  of  the  United 
States   constitution. 

Revolution  started  in  Paris,  February  22 ; 
Guizot's  ministry  went  out  of  power; 
Thiers  placed  at  head  of  affairs;  soldiers 
joined  in  the  rebellion ;  Louis  Philippe  ab- 
dicated;  provisional  government  reformed. 
Republic  proclaimed,  February  27 ;  blunder- 
ing experiments  in  giving  state  help  to  all 
who  requested  it  led  to  serious  disorder 
in  Paris ;  Louis  Napoleon  elected  to  the 
Assembly;  new  constitution  November  12; 
Louis  Napoleon  elected  president  of  the 
republic,  December  20. 

Caroline  Herschel,  astronomer ;  Isaac 
d'Israeli,  compiler;  Captain  Frederick 
Marryat,  English  novelist ;  Gaetano  Doni- 
zetti, Italian  composer ;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  American  statesman  and  ex-Presi- 
dent ;  Lord  Ashburton,  British  statesman ; 
Frangois  Rene  de  Chateaubriand,  French 
poet ;  Frederick  Chopin,  Polish  musician ; 
George  Stephenson,  English  inventor  and 
railroad-builder;  Jons  Bcrzelius,  Swedish 
chemist,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  France  became  a  Re- 
public, with  Louis  Napoleon  as  President; 
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and   Francis  Joseph   succeeded   Ferdinand 
as  Emperor  of  Austria. 

\  AAQ  GENERAL  ZAC  H  A  R  Y 
I  Ot  y  TAYLOR  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  saying,  in  his  in- 
augural: "We  are  at  peace  with,  all  the 
world  and  the  rest  of  mankind."  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  created,  and  its  sec- 
retary given  a  place  in  the  president's 
cabinet.  Filibustering  expeditions  from 
the  United  States  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Cuba  forbidden  by  the  President.  The 
name  of  the  California  town  Yerba  Buena 
changed  to  San  Francisco;  California  and 
other  Western  States  rapidly  opened  to 
settlement  by  the  great  rush  of  gold- 
seekers;  California's  first  constitutional 
convention  declared  against  slavery. 

Cholera  epidemic  in  England.  Lord 
Cough,  in  the  war  against  the  Sikhs,  in 
India,  fought  bloody  and  indecisive  battle 
at  Chillianwalla,  in  the  Punjab,  and  later 
at  Guzerat  broke  the  Sikh  power  after  a 
prolonged  engagement;  the  Punjab  an- 
nexed by  England,  Borneo  pirates  sup- 
pressed by  Sir  James  Brooke. 

An  attempt  to  form  a  republic  in  Rome 
and  strip  Pope  of  temporal  power  frus- 
trated by  a  French  force,  and  Pius  IX  re- 
stored after  a  year  in  exile.  Continuance 
of  war  in  Austria  and  Hungary;  Plungary 
declared  itself  a  free  state;  Russia  allied 
itself  to  Austria;  Hungarians  disastrously 
defeated  at  Temesvar;  Hungarian  army 
under  Gorgey  surrendered;  Kossuth,  Bem, 
and  other  Hungarian  leaders  fled  to  Tur- 
key; Louis  Batthyanyi  captured  and 
executed  by  the  Austrians;  war  ended; 
Hungary  subdued. 

Sardinians  completely  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  at  Novara;  King  Charles  Albert 
of  Sardinia  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  dying  soon  afterward. 
Renewal  of  war  between  Denmark  and 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  and  the  Prussian 
allies  of  the  two  latter;  various  bloody  bat- 
tles fought,  victory,  for  the  most  part,  rest- 
ing with  the  Danes;  armistice  declared 
July  10.  Many  of  the  minor  German 
states  urged  King  of  Prussia  to  accept 
imperial  German  crown;  offer  refused. 

Intense  industrial  depression  in  Canada, 
and  considerable  sentiment  for  annexation 
to  United  States.  Parliamentary  debates 
on  an  indemnity  bill  for  those  who  suf- 
fered property  loss  in  rebellion  of  1837-1838 
caused  riots,  and  when  the  bill  passed  a 
mob  burned  the  Parliament  buildings  at 
Montreal;   capital  removed  from   Montreal. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  American  poet,  critic, 
and  writer   of   stories;      Maria    Edgeworth, 
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Irish  novelist;  and  James  Knox  Polk,  for- 
mer   President   of  the   United   States,   died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Zachary  Taylor  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  March  4; 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  became  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 


1  OCA      SLAVERY    question    acute    in 
I  vy-/V/  Congress,      and      the      year 

marked  by  passage  of  Clay's  compromise 
measures,  including  Fugitive  Slave  bill. 
Bulwer-Clayton  treaty  for  the  joint  con- 
trol by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  a  canal  across  Panama.  Cali- 
fornia admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  free 
State  after  stirring  debates  in  Congress. 
Increased  Chinese  immigration  to  Cali- 
fornia because  of  the  failure  of  crops  in 
China  and  the  beginning  of  the  Taiping  re- 
bellion. "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  published. 
Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  American  ap- 
pearance. Call  is  issued  by  South  Carolina 
to  other  Southern  States  to  consider  ques- 
tion of  State  rights. 

About  fifty  thousand  persons  died  of 
cholera  in  England;  epidemic  checked  late 
in  the  year.  Submarine  telegraph  be- 
tween England  and  France  completed,  but 
had  to  be  relaid.  The  Koh-i-noor,  mag- 
nificent diamond  once  owned  by  Dhuleep 
Singh,  last  native  ruler  of  the  Punjab, 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  Fifth  Kafir 
War  in   South  Africa  begun. 

Schleswig  and  Holstein,  without  aid 
from  Prussia,  made  another  futile  attempt 
to  throw  ofT  Danish  rule.  Louis  Napoleon 
began  systematic  operations  to  make  him- 
self Emperor  of  France;  the  liberty  of  the 
French  press  was  interfered  with,  and  gen- 
eral suffrage  was  replaced  by  severely  lim- 
ited suffrage.  Frederick  William  IV  of 
Prussia  granted  constitutional  reforms; 
Austria  began  preparations  for  war  against 
Prussia,  because  of  the  latter's  attempts 
to  make  the  King  of  Prussia  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

Taou-Kwang,  the  Chinese  Emperor  who 
ineffectually  fought  against  the  opium 
trafSc;  William  Wordsworth,  English 
poet;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  English  statesman; 
John  C.  Calhoun,  American  statesman;  and 
former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  Honore  de  Balzac,  French  novel- 
ist; Gay-Lussac,  French  chemist;  and  Jane 
Porter,   English   novelist,  died. 

RULERS— United  States,  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, President,  died  July  9,  succeeded  by 
Millard  Fillmore;  Great  Britain,  Queen 
Victoria;  France,  Louis  Napoleon,  Presi- 
dent; Austria,  Francis  Joseph;  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  IV;  Spain,  Isabella  :;; 
Pius  IX,  Pope. 
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CARMEN  BELLICOSUM. 

[UY  HUMPHREYS  McMASTER  (1829— 1887) 
is  little  known  as  an  author,  because  his  life  was 
spent  mainly  among  law  books  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  courts.  After  being  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College,  and  while  a  law  stu- 
dent, he  composed  the  *'  Carmen  Bellicosum." 
It  has  become  a  sort  of  classic,  with  its  rumble 
and  grumble  which  suggest  the  roll  of  drums 
an.d  the  mutter  of  distant  cannon.  It  w^as  con- 
tributed b}'  McMaster  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  (1849),  and  it  is  this 
alone  by  which  he  will  be  remembered.  Later  in  life  he  became  a 
county  judge  and  surrogate,  and  lost  his  youthful  inspiration. 


By  guy  HUMPHREYS  McMASTER. 

IN  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 
Yielding  not, 
While  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon-shot ! 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles. 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bore  the 
banner  of  the  rampant 
Unicorn ; 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer,  rolled  the 
roll  of  the  drummer 
Through  the  morn! 


m 


Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all. 
And  with  guns  horizontal. 

Stood  our  sires ; 
While  the  balls  whistled  deadly. 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Blazed  the  fires: 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore 
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Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o*er  the  green- 
sodded  acres 
Of  the  plain; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black 
gunpowder. 
Cracking  amain! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoneers, 
And  the  villainous  saltpetre 
Rang  a  fierce  discordant  metre 
Round  their  ears 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift, 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horseguards' 
clangor 
On  our  flanks. 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old- 
fashioned  fire 
Through  the  ranks ! 

Then  the  bare-headed  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet-loud ; 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of 
the  leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron 
six-pounder. 
Hurling  death ! 


Dr.  John  Witherspoon*s  Stirring  Words,  Which  Brought  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  the  Point  of  Decision  on  the  Eventful  Fourth  of  July,  I  776. 

N  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  were  de- 
liberating on  the  proposed  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  composing  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  had  reported  several  days 
before  the  document  that  is  now  familiar  to  every  American 
schoolboy,  but  action  had  been  delayed,  and  on  this  eventful 
morning,  when  the  Congress  began  its  final  consideration,  the 
vital  character  of  the  Declaration  was  recognized  with  the  growing  hesitancy  of  an 
awed  responsibility. 

The  patriots  now  saw  that  they  were  at  the  edge  of  an  action  by  which  all 
chance  of  retreat  would  be  cut  off;  that  they  were  preparing  to  expose  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  estates  to  harsh  reprisals  if  their  revolution  failed.  At  this 
crisis  of  painful  silence  a  patriot  arose — a  man  not  very  old  in  years,  but  showing 
signs  of  approaching  age  in  his  frosted  locks.     In  vehement  tones  he  said : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  a  nick  of  time*  We  perceive 
it  now  before  us.  That  noble  instrument  upon  your  table,  which  insures 
immortality  to  its  author,  should  be  subscribed  this  very  morning,  by 
every  pen  in  the  house*  He  who  will  not  respond  to  its  accents,  and 
strain  every  nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions,  is  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  freeman*  Although  these  gray  hairs  must  soon  descend 
into  the  sepulcher,  I  would  infinitely  rather  they  would  descend  thither 
by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  than  desert  at  this  crisis  the 
sacred  cause  of  my  country* 

The  speaker  ceased.  Confidence  and  determination  returned  to  that  assembly, 
and  forthwith  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  It  was  signed  that 
day  by  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Congress.  On  August  2d,  the  engrossed 
copy  was  signed  by  the  fifty-three  members  then  present,  and  subsequently  three 
others  affixed  their  names. 

The  man  whose  words  brought  the  Continental  Congress  to  action  was  John 
Witherspoon,  of  New  Jersey,  the  President  of  Princeton  College.  He  was  born  in 
Gifford,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  February  5,  1722,  and  died  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  September  IS,  1794.  A  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  he  became  a 
prominent  Calvinistic  pastor,  essayist,  and  educator.  He  declined  the  presidency  of 
Princeton  in   1766,  l)ut  accepted  a  second  invitation,  and  was  inaugurated  in   1768. 

Dr.  Withersj)()()n  was  a  most  devoted  patriot.  i'hrougliout  the  War  of  Inde- 
l)endence  his  energies   were   given   freely  to  the  service  of   the   Colonies. 
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WHETHER  baseball,  our 
great  national  game,  is  a 
development  of  **  round- 
ers"  or  of  "town  ball" 
will  ever  be  a  question. 
Its  genesis,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
pastime  that  dates  beyond  the  Christian 
era,  for  the  Greeks  practised  playing 
with  a  ball  as  tending  to  give  grace  and 
elasticity  to  the  figure,  and  they  erected 
a  statue  to  Aristonicus  for  his  proficiency 
in  it. 

**  Rounders,"  from  which  modern 
baseball  is  generally  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  origin,  was  a  very  simple  game 
— so  simple,  in  fact,  that  girls  could  play 
it.  It  was  played  with  a  ball  and  bats 
and  was  practised  in  this  country  as 
early  as  1825.  An  English  work  on  out- 
door sports  describes  "  rounders  "  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Rounders  "    Described. 

"  A  hole  is  first  made  about  a  foot 
across  and  half  a  foot  deep.  Four  other 
stations  are  marked  with  pegs  stuck  into 
the  ground,  topped  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
so  as  to  be  readily  seen.     Sides  are  then 


chosen,  one  of  which  goes  in.  There 
may  be  five  or  more  players  on  each  side. 
Suppose  that  there  are  five. 

"  One  player  on  the  side  that  is  out 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  five-sided 
space,  and  pitches  the  ball  toward  the 
middle  of  the  hole.  He  is  called  the 
feeder.  The  batsman  hits  it  off,  if  he 
can ;  in  which  case  he  drops  the  stick  and 
runs  to  the  nearest  station,  thence  to  the 
third  and  all  around  if  the  hit  has  been 
a  far  one. 

"  The  other  side  are  scouting  and  try- 
ing to  put  him  out,  either  by  hitting  the 
batsman  as  he  is  running,  or  by  sending 
the  ball  into  the  hole,  which  is  called 
*  grounding.' 

**  The  player  at  the  hole  may  decline 
to  strike  the  ball,  but  if  he  hits  at  it  and 
misses  twice  running  he  is  out.  When  a 
player  makes  the  round  of  the  stations 
back  to  the  hole,  his  side  counts  one 
toward  the  game.  When  all  the  players 
are  out,  either  by  hitting  or  the  ball 
being  grounded,  the  other  side  gets  their 
innings. 

*'  When  there  are  only  two  players 
left,  a  chance  is  given  of  prolonging  the 


*  George  V.  Tuohey  was  born  in  New  York  City  about  forty  years  ago,  and  has  always 
been  identified  with  athletics  in  some  form.  He  began  playing  baseball  with  the  Monarch 
amateur  team,  of  New  York,  in  1879,  as  catcher  and  second  baseman.  He  continued  with 
that  team  for  the  next  five  years,  after  which  he  played  with  independent  nines  around 
New  York  and  in  the  West.  Subsequently  he  became  a  sporting  news  writer  on  various 
Eastern  newspapers,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  has   served  on  newspaper  baseball  teams. 

Mr.  Tuohey  has  written  a  "History  of  the  America's  Cup";  "The  History  of  Base- 
ball"; and  a  volume  of  "Ring  Records"  He  v.ms  formerly  sporting  editor  of  the  Boston 
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innings  by  one  of  them  getting  three 
balls  from  the  feeder ;  and  if  he  can  give 
such  a  hit  as  to  enable  him  to  run  the 
whole  round,  all  his  side  come  in  again, 
and  the  counting  is  resumed.  The  feeder 
is  generally  the  best  player  on  his  side, 
much  depending  on  his  skill  and  art. 
The  scouts  sliould  seldom  aim  at  the 
runners  from  a  distance,  but  throw  the 
ball  up  to  the  feeder  or  some  one  near, 
who  will  try  to  hit  or  to  ground,  as  seems 
the  most  advisable.  A  caught  ball  also 
puts  the  striker  out." 

Rounders  was  popular  between  1825 
and  1840,  but  meantime  there  had  been 
many  other  forms  of  ball  playing,  one 
called  "  town  ball,"  which  was  played 
as  early  as  1833  by  the  Olympic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  organization  of  its 
kind  in  America. 

In  New  England  a  game  called  the 
"  New  England,"  in  contrast  with  the 
"  New  York  "  game,  was  played.  The 
**  New  England "  was  played  with  a 
small  and  light  ball,  thrown  overhand 
to  the  bat,  while  in  the  "  New  York  "  a 
large  and  elastic  ball  was  used. 

Threw    Balls   at    Player. 

Before  baseball,  as  recognized  as  the 
game  of  to-day,  came  into  vogue,  the 
rules  allowed  a  man  to  be  declared  out 
if  he  were  struck  by  a  thrown  ball.  This 
schoolboy  rule  was  soon  abolished,  and 
it  was  required  that  a  runner  had  to  be 
touched  to  be  ruled  out.  This  was  the 
first  departure  from  the  primitive  rules. 

At  this  period,  too,  the  game  was  won 
by  the  club  making  the  largest  number 
of  "  aces "  or  runs  in  a  given  time. 
Then  was  substituted  the  idea  of  team 
innings,  the  club  scoring  the  largest 
number  of  runs  in  nine  innings  was  pro- 
nounced the  winner  in  a  match. 

The  rudimentary  character  of  the 
gam.e  in  its  infancy  can,  moreover,  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  under  the  first 
code  of  rules  the  pitcher  could  deliver 
the  ball  as  wildly  as  he  chose,  for  there 
was  no  penalty  for  poor  pitching.  The 
batsman,  on  the  other  hand,  could  offer 
at  the  ball  when  he  felt  so  disposed. 

In  184S  baseball  had  become  a  recog- 
nized sport.  It  luul  passed  the  period 
when  it  was  looked  uj)()n  merely  as  a 
schooll)oy's  game,  for  in  September  of 
that    year    the    Knickerbocker    Club,    of 


New  York,  was  formed.  At  the  same 
time  a  code  of  rules  was  adopted,  and 
these  form  the  basis  of  the  elaborate 
laws  of  the  game  to-day. 

This  first  code  was  as  follows: 

"Section  1 — The  bases  from  'home' 
to  second  base,  forty-two  paces ;  from 
first  to  third  base,  forty-two  paces,  equi- 
distant. 

"  Sec.  2 — The  game  to  consist  of 
twenty-one  counts  cr  aces,  but  at  the 
conclusion  an  equal  number  of  hands 
must  be  played. 

"  Sec.  3 — The  ball  must  be  pitched 
and  thrown  for  the  bat. 

"  Sec.  4 — A  ball  knocked  outside  the 
range  of  the  first  or  the  third  base  is  a 
foul. 

"  Sec.  5 — Three  balls  being  struck  at 
and  being  missed,  and  the  last  one 
caught,  is  a  hand  out ;  if  not  caught  is 
considered  fair,  and  the  striker  is  bound 
to  run. 

"  Sec.  6 — A  ball  being  struck  or 
tipped  and  caught  either  flying  or  on  the 
first  bound,  is  a  hand  out. 

"  Sec.  7 — A  player  running  the  bases 
shall  be  out — if  the  ball  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  adversary  on  the  base,  as  the  run- 
ner is  touched  by  it  before  he  makes  his 
base;  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
in  no  instance  is  a  ball  to  be  thrown  at 
him. 

"  Sec.  8 — A  player  running  who  shall 
prevent  an  adversary  from  catching  or 
getting  the  ball  before  making  his  base 
is  a  hand  out. 

"  Sec.  9 — If  two  hands  are  already 
out,  a  player  running  home  at  the  time 
the  ball  is  struck  cannot  make  an  ace  if 
the  striker  is  caught  out. 

"Sec.    10 — Three   hands   out,   all   out. 

"  Sec.  1 1 — Players  must  take  their 
strike  in  regular  turn. 

*'  Sec.  12 — No  ace  or  base  can  be  made 
on  a  foul  strike. 

"  Sec.  13 — A  runner  cannot  be  put  out 
in  making  one  base  when  a  balk  is  made 
by  the  pitcher. 

"  Sec.  14 — But  one  base  allowed  when 
the  ball  bounds  out  of  the  field  when 
struck." 

The   Pioneer  Baseball   Club. 

The  pioneer  club  to  play  under  the 
rules  was  the  Knickerbockers.  On  June 
19,    1846,    the    first    match    game    ever 
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played  took  place  at  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey.  It  consisted  of  four  innings,  the 
rule  being  that  the  club  that  first  made 
twenty-one  runs  should  be  awarded  the 
game. 

The  sport  prospered  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Knickerbockers  was  followed 
by  the  Gothams  in  1850,  and  then  by 
such  familiar  names  to  oldtimers  as  the 
Eckfords,  of  Greenpoint,  and  Unions,  of 
Morrisania,  in  1855. 

The  club  idea  spread  eastward.  In 
1854  the  Olympic  Club  was  formed  in 
Boston,  and  for  a  year  this  was  the  only 
one  in  the  field  in  New  England.  The 
coming  of  1855,  however,  found  the  Elm 
Trees  ready  to  dispute  the  Olympics' 
claims  of  superiority,  and  the  first  match 
game  of  baseball  ever  played  in  New 
England  was  that  in  which  these  teams 
met.  In  1856  the  Green  Mountain  Club 
was  formed,  and  several  exciting  games 
were  played  between  that  club  and  the 
Olympics  on   Boston  Common. 

The  "  New  York  "  game  had  become 
so  popular  that  clubs  were  formed  in 
every  locality.  It  was  seen  then,  that  in 
order  to  give  solidity  to  it,  a  controlling 
body  was  necessary.  This  was  done  in 
May,  1857,  in  New  York  City,  when  a 
convention  of  players  was  held  and  rules 
for  the  season  adopted.  That  year  the 
Trimountains  of  Boston  was  organized 
and  was  the  first  of  the  New  England 
clubs  to  play  the  New  York  game. 

In  1858  another  convention  was  held 
in  New  York,  and  here  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Baseball  Players  came  into 
existence.  The  first  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Cooper  Institute,  March  9,  1859, 
when  many  practical  suggestions  and  a 
revision  of  the  rules  were  effected. 

In  New  England  there  was  the  "  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  of  Baseball  Play- 
ers," which  met  at  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, May  13,  1858,  when  a  set  of  rules 
was  adopted  differing  somewhat  from 
those  in  vogue  in  the  **  New  York " 
game. 

The  rules  required  that  the  ball  was 
not  to  weigh  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
two  and  three-quarter  ounces,  nor  meas- 
ure less  than  six  and  one-half  nor  more 
than  eight  and  one-half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  composed  of  woolen 
yarn  and  strips  of  rubber  wound  tightly 
and  covered  with  buck  or  calf  skin. 


The  bat  was  round — not  more  than 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter — 
and  could  be  of  any  length  to  suit  the 
striker. 

There  was  no  diamond  marked  out. 
The  infield  was  a  square,  each  side  being 
sixty  feet  long.  The  thrower,  as  the 
pitcher  was  called,  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  square,  facing  the  batsman,  who 
stood  in  a  space  four  feet  in  diameter, 
equidistant  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
corners  of  the  square. 

Positions  of  the  Players. 

The  players  on  the  outside  were  sta- 
tioned as  follows :  One  at  each  base,  a 
catcher,  one  or  two  to  assist  the  latter, 
and  several  fielders  according  to  the 
number  of  players,  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
that  participated  in  a  match. 

The  bases  were  wooden  stakes  project- 
ing from  the  ground  four  inches.  The 
batsman  was  out  if  the  third  strike 
aimed  at  and  missed  by  him  was  caught ; 
or  if  he  ticked  the  ball  and  it  was 
caught ;  if  he  was  caught  out  on  a  fly 
ball. 

As  early  as  this  date,  the  referees  or 
umpires  had  the  power,  after  warning 
a  batsman,  to  call  strikes  on  good  balls 
if  he  refused  to  "  offer  "  at  them.  If  the 
player,  while  running  between  the  bases, 
was  hit  by  a  ball  thrown  by  one  of  the 
opposing  side,  he  was  out. 

In  match  games,  seventy  tallies  con- 
stituted the  game  and  one  out  disposed 
of  the  side. 

There  were  three  referees,  one  from 
each  club  and  one  from  a  neutral  club. 
A  peculiar  rule  was  that  which  com- 
pelled the  catcher  to  remain  on  his  feet 
in  all  cases  when  catching  the  ball.  An- 
other was  that  when  two  players  occu- 
pied a  base,  the  one  was  entitled  to  it 
who  arrived  last. 

From  these  rules  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  game  resembled  baseball  much  less 
than  it  did  the  game  of  "  rounders." 

The  first  code  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above  was  framed  by  the 
Olympic  Club,  of  Boston,  and  these 
rules  were  amended  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  Boston  on  April  7, 
1860,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  "  The  New  England  Association 
of  Baseball  Players  "  with  the  following 
officers:      President,    E,    Nelson,    Excel- 
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sior  Club,  Upton;  vice-president,  M.  P. 
Berry,  Warren  Club,  Roxbury ;  secre- 
tary, C.  H.  Bingham,  Bay  State  Club, 
Boston;  treasurer,  A.  D.  Nutting,  Hav- 
erhill. 

Clubs  from  Ashland,  South  Dedham, 
East  Douglas,  Mansfield,  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Westboro,  Upton,  East 
Cambridge,  South  Walpole,  North  Wey- 
mouth, Marlboro,  Medway,  Bolton,  Rox- 
bury, Randolph,  Natick,  Holliston,  and 
Mil  ford  constituted  the  members  of  the 
association.  The  fee  for  admission  was 
one  dollar.  The  Boston  clubs  repre- 
sented were  the  Olympics,  Bay  States, 
and  Pythians. 

The    Diamond    Supplants   the    Square. 

The  "  New  England "  game  passed 
quickly  out  of  existence,  and  was  sup- 
planted by  the  "  New  York  "  game,  so- 
called,  the  introduction  of  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  modern  baseball.  The 
diamond  supplanted  the  square ;  canvas 
bags  supplanted  stakes,  a  pitched  ball 
took  the  place  of  the  thrown  ball ;  nine 
innings,  and  not  a  certain  number  of 
runs,  constituted  a  game ;  three  men,  and 
not  one  man,  put  out  the  side ;  nine  play- 
ers constituted  a  side ;  the  base  runner 
could  not  be  put  out  on  a  thrown  ball. 
The:ie  facts  are  gleaned  from  a  copy  of 
rules  adopted  in  New  York,  March  1, 
1860. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  catch  of  a 
fair  bound  or  a  foul  bound  disposed  of 
the  batsman.  Otherwise,  as  to-day,  the 
base  runner  could  not  run  three  feet  out 
of  the  line  of  base ;  he  could  not  score 
from  third  after  two  men  were  out,  if 
the  batter  had  not  reached  first  base 
safely ;  in  case  of  rain,  at  least  five  in- 
nings constituted  a  game,  and  the  dis- 
tances between  bases  were  ninety  feet. 

The  following  w^ere  the  officers  of  the 
National  Association  in  I860:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Jones,  Excelsior  Club,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York ;  vice-president,  Thomas 
Dakin,  Putnam  Club,  Ikooklyn,  New 
York;  N.  Shrever,  Excelsior  Club, 
Brooklyn;  recording  secretary,  J.  R. 
Portley,  Manhattan  Ckib,  New  York ; 
coresponding  secretary,  J.  F.  Jackson, 
Putnam  Club,  Brooklyn  ;  treasurer,  E. 
IT.  Brown,  Metr()i)()lilan  Club,  New 
York. 

The   association    then    luunbered   sixty 


clubs,  of  which  twenty-three  belonged 
in  New  York  City,  and  sixteen  to  Brook- 
lyn. Boston,  Albany,  Detroit,  Balti- 
more, Newark,  Newburgh,  Jersey  City, 
Poughkeepsie,  Washington,  New  Plaven, 
and  Troy  were  also  represented. 

The  first  series  of  games  for  what 
might  be  termed  a  championship  took 
place  in  the  years  1857-1859.  At  that 
time  the  Elysian  Fields,  in  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  were  the  great  center  of 
ball  playing,  and  here  the  Knicker- 
bocker, Eagle,  Gotham,  and  Empire 
clubs  showed  their  superiority. 

The  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn,  soon  be- 
came worthy  rivals,  though  it  took  many 
exciting  and  hard-fought  battles  before 
their  supremacy  was  assured.  Their  suc- 
cess led  to  a  series  of  three  games  be- 
tween picked  teams  of  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  clubs  in  1858,  known  as 
the   "  Fashion  Course  "   games. 

New  York  won  two  games  out  of  the 
three,  by  the  scores  of  22  to  13,  and  29 
to  18,  while  Brooklyn  won,  29  to  8. 

The  New  York  nine  in  the  first  game 
consisted  of  DeBost,  catcher;  Van  Cott, 
pitcher ;  Wadsworth,  Pinkney,  Bixby, 
basemen ;  Gelston,  short-stop ;  Hoyt, 
Benson,  and  Harry  Wright,  fielders. 
Brooklyn  played  Leggett,  catcher ;  M. 
O'Brien,  pitcher;  Price,  Holder,  Masten, 
basemen ;  Pidgeon,  short-stop ;  P. 
O'Brien,  Greene,  Burr,  fielders.  Play- 
ers were  changed  in  each  game. 

A  Noteworthy  Series. 

In  1860  there  was  a  noteworthy  series 
arranged  between  the  Excelsiors  and  At- 
lantics, the  former  being  determined  to 
win  from  the  latter,  which,  though  not 
holding  any  official  championship,  was 
regarded  as  the  crack  team  of  that  time. 

The  clubs  met  for  the  first  game  at 
the  foot  of  Court  Street,  South  Brook- 
lyn, in  the  summer  of  1860.  The  Ex- 
celsiors, which  had  been  victorious  in  all 
their  games,  won  by  a  score  of  23  to  4. 
The  second  game,  at  Bedford,  was  won 
by  the  Atlantics,  15  to  4. 

The  decisive  game  took  place  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Putnam  Club,  and  was 
declared  a  draw,  the  Excelsiors  refusing 
to  continue  playing  owing  to  the  partisan 
actions  of  the  crowd.  The  score  stood 
8  to  6  in  favor  of  the  Excelsiors  in  five 
innings.     The  clubs  never  met  again. 
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That  year  the  Excelsiors  played 
throughout  New  York  State,  as  well  as 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
greatly  popularized  the  game.  It  would 
have  spread  much  faster  had  it  not  been 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
caused  a  lull  in  the  sport  for  several 
years. 

At  Hoboken,  October  21,  1861,  repre- 
sentative nines  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn played  before  15,000  people.  The 
New  York  team,  on  which  Harry  Wright 
played  third  base,  was  composed  of  the 
crack  players  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
Eagle,  Gotham,  Empire,  and  Mutual 
clubs,  while  Brooklyn  had  the  strongest 
players  of  the  Excelsiors,  Atlantics,  and 
Eckfords. 

At  this  period  the  Athletics,  of  Phila- 
delphia, showed  themselves  to  be  very 
strong,  and  gave  promise  of  great  things 
in  the  future. 

Amendments  to  the  rules  now  began 
to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the 
game  and  to  make  it  more  modern.  The 
rules  for  base  running  did  not  permit  the 
runner  to  leave  his  base  after  a  fly  until 
the  ball  had  been  in  the  pitcher's  hands 
and  had  been  once  pitched  to  the  bat. 
This  rule  prevailed  until  1859,  when  the 
present  rule  was  adopted. 

Efforts  were  made  in  1860  at  two  con- 
ventions to  abolish  the  "  out  "  on  a  fair 
fly,  but  it  was  twice  defeated.  Fly  games 
were  allowed,  however,  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

In  1861  an  attempt  was  made,  similar 
to  the  one  in  1858,  to  give  the  game  to 
the  club  having  the  most  runs  in  an  un- 
completed inning,  thus  not  compelling 
the  leading  club  to  go  to  the  bat  in  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth  inning. 

"  Fly    Game "    Voted    Down. 

At  the  convention  in  1863  the  commit- 
tee on  rules  again  reported  in  favor  of 
the  fly  game,  and  it  was  again  voted 
down.  An  important  move,  however,  was 
made  in  regard  to  the  pitcher.  This 
compelled  him  to  stand  perfectly  still 
while  delivering  the  ball,  without  taking 
a  step  forward,  in  a  space  twelve  by  three 
feet.  For  the  first  time,  call  balls  were 
introduced  to  punish  the  pitcher  for 
wildness,  just  as  the  striker  had  been 
penalized,  previously,  for  not  striking  at 
good    balls.       Base    runners,    heretofore 


permitted  to  go  around  or  near  bases  in 
a  circuit,  had  to  touch  them. 

In  the  convention  of  1864  the  catch 
of  a  fair  ball  on  the  ground  no  longer 
put  a  man  out,  as  the  fly  game  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  32  to  19.  In  1865 
the  rule  dividing  professionals  from  am- 
ateurs was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  representatives  of  al- 
most two  hundred  clubs. 

In  1867  the  batter  was  prevented  from 
taking  a  forward  or  backward  step  in 
striking  at  the  ball  upon  the  penalty  of 
"  no  strike. '^  This  was  a  very  confusing 
feature  of  the  play  of  the  previous  sea- 
son, it  being  attempted  to  help  base  run- 
ning. The  pitcher  now  stood  in  a  space 
six  feet  square.  The  batter  could  take 
two  steps  forward,  provided  he  had  one 
foot  back  of  the  line  of  his  position  when 
he  struck  at  the  ball. 

The  rule  relating  to  compensation  de- 
scribed as  professionals  all  who  were 
paid  for  their  services  either  by  "  money, 
place,   or  emolument." 

Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  afterward 
United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Clinton 
Hall,  New  York,  December  12,  1866, 
when  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
clubs  represented. 

Baseball    Invades   the    West. 

Meanwhile,  baseball  had  made  its  way 
West  as  far  back  as  1857.  Chicago  had 
a  crack  team  called  the  Excelsiors,  which 
went  to  Rockford,  Illinois,  in  1864,  and 
won  glory  by  defeating  the  Forest  Citys 
of  that  place.  The  Atlantics  was  another 
Chicago  club  that  played  on  the  North 
Side,  but  did  not  have  the  prestige  of  the 
Excelsiors.  Baseball  got  a  great  boom 
in  that  region  from  the  tournanients  held 
there.  The  Excelsiors  were  victorious 
in  those  held  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  in 
1866,  and  in  Rockford,  in   1867. 

To  return  to  the  East.  In  1862  the 
Eckfords,  of  Brooklyn,  won  the  suprem- 
acy from  the  Atlantics,  and  held  it 
through  the  season  of  1863,  during 
which  they  did  not  lose  a  single  game — 
a  feat  since  duplicated  only  by  Harry 
Wright's  Cincinnati  Reds  in  1869.  The 
Atlantics  retrained  their  lost  honors, 
however,  in  1864,  and  held  them  for 
three    years.       Their    chief    competitors 
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were  the  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Mutuals,  of  New  York.  The  Atlan- 
tics  did  not  lose  a  game  in  1864  and 
1865 — a  feat  that  has  never  been 
equaled. 

The  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia,  gained 
renown  by  going  through  the  season  of 
1866  with  only  two  defeats — those  at  the 
hands  of  the  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Unions,  of  Morrisania,  then  a  suburb 
of  New  York  City. 

The  feeling  between  the  Brooklyn  and 
the  Philadelphia  boys  ran  so  high  that 
when  they  met  in  Philadelphia,  October 
1,  1866,  it  was  estimated  that  the  con- 
test was  witnessed  by  more  than  forty 
thousand  persons,  the  largest  crowd  ever 
known  to  have  gatliered  to  see  a  ball 
contest.  The  crush  was  so  great  that 
after  one  inning  had  been  played  it  was 
found  impossible  to  continue,  and  the 
game  was  postponed  until  October  22. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crowd- 
ing, an  admission  of  one  dollar  was 
charged,  the  largest  up  to  that  time 
asked  for  a  ball  game,  yet  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  passed  through  the 
gates,  while  several  thousand  remained 
outside.  The  Athletics  rolled  up  31 
runs  to  12  of  their  opponents  in  seven 
innings,  when  the  umpire  called  the 
game  on  account  of  darkness.  A  dis- 
pute about  the  gate  money  prevented  the 
clubs  from  playing  any  more  that  sea- 
son. 

Baltimore  became  a  great  center  of 
baseball  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
game.  The  Excelsiors  were  in  the  field 
in  1857,  the  Waverlys  in  1858,  and  the 
Baltimores  in  1859.  Another  club  dis- 
puted the  latter's  right  to  the  title,  and 
in  a  game  played  for  the  name  the  first 
formed  club  won.  As  early  as  1861  the 
Pastimes,  of  Baltimore,  defeated  the 
Nationals,  of  Washington. 

Enthusiasm   in   Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  had  become  a  hotbed  of 
baseball,  but  the  feeling  had  not  grown 
so  intense  and  so  partisan  as  in  New 
York.  There  was  no  professional  base- 
ball at  all  in  Massachusetts,  until  a  pro- 
fessional association  was  started,  as  pre- 
viously stated.  This  was  not  so  else- 
where toward  tlie  close  of  the  sixties. 

A  good  example  of  baseball  of  tlie  old 
days  is  a  game  at  Medway  ]^layc'd  under 


the  old  Massachusetts  rules.  This  lasted 
two  days,  occupying  eleven  hours. 
Eighty  innings  were  played,  there  being 
only  one  out  to  an  inning,  and  the  final 
score  was  100  to  56  in  favor  of  the  Ex- 
celsiors. It  was  thought  wonderful  be- 
cause sixteen  consecutive  innings  were 
played  without  a  run  on  the  second  day. 

The  Trimountains,  the  crack  club  of 
the  day,  was  organized  in  Boston  in 
1858.  It  played  one  match  game  that 
year,  defeating  the  Portlands  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  the  score  being  47  to  42.  The 
Atwaters,  of  Westfield,  were  in  the  field 
that  season,  with  Reuben  Noble  as  one 
of  the  players. 

In  1859  the  Trimountains  beat  the 
Portlands  two  games,  and  were  beaten 
by  the  Bowdoins,  a  new  club  of  Boston, 
32  to  26.  The  famous  Lowells,  of  Bos- 
ton, named  after  John  A.  Lowell,  were 
organized  as  a  junior  club,  March  18, 
1861.  Their  only  match  game  that  year 
was  with  the  Medfords,  whom  they  beat, 
17  to  10.  Among  the  players  were 
"  Foxy "  Wilder,  catcher,  and  Jimmy 
Lovett,  short-stop. 

Games  in  those  days  were  mostly 
scrub  affairs  between  the  members  of  the 
same  club  or  by  such  players  as  were 
found  on  the  Common,  where  the  games 
were  usually  played.  The  youngsters  had 
the  ground  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  young  men  afterward.  The  catcher 
stood  near  the  Beacon  Street  mall. 

The  contests  were  watched  by  large 
and  interesting  crowds.  In  1862  the 
Excelsiors,  of  Brooklyn,  visited  Boston 
and  defeated  the  Bowdoins,  41  to  15, 
and  the  Trimountain-Lowell  nine,  con- 
solidated for  the  occasion,  39  to  13. 

The  Famous  Silver  Ball   Series. 

The  Lowells  gained  a  signal  victory  in 
1863  in  their  first  match  game  with  the 
Trimountains,  winning  37-1.  The  fa- 
mous silver  ball  series  was  inaugurated 
in  1864.  On  July  9  of  that  year  the 
Lowells  beat  the  Harvard  College  nine, 
55-25.  Tlie  Lowells  made  their  first 
'trip  this  season,  and  in  Brooklyn  were 
defeated,  July  19,  by  the  Resolutes,  33- 
14;  July  20,  by  the  Atlantics,  45-17,  and 
July  21  by  the  Excelsiors,  39-31.  This 
was  considered  a  very  good  showing  for 
the  New   Englanders. 

In  the  fall  tlie  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn, 
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visited  Boston  and  defeated  the  Lowells, 
September  25,  30-10;  September  26,  the 
Trimountains,  107-16;  September  27, 
the  Harvards,  58-22. 

In  the  silver  ball  series,  in  1865,  the 
Trimountains  beat  the  Osceolas,  33-18; 
the  Lowells  beat  the  Trimountains,  33- 
18,  and  the  Hampshires,  of  Northamp- 
ton, 84  to  10. 

Tremendous  excitement  was  caused  in 
1865  by  the  games  between  the  Lowells 
and  the  Harvards.  These  clubs  always 
had  attracted  immense  crowds,  and  the 
games  were  well  contested  and  exciting. 
Harvard  won  two  games  out  of  three  in 
this  year,  28-17  and  73-37,  while  the 
Lowells  won  40  to  37. 

In  1866  the  Lowells  defeated  Har- 
vard, 37-27;  King  Philips,  75-17,  and 
the  Granites,  47-11.  In  1867  the  excite- 
ment was  greater  than  ever,  and  over 
twenty-five  thousand  people  witnessed 
the  three  games  with  Harvard.  Lowell 
won  the  first  at  Boston,  37-28;  lost  the 
second  at  Jarvis  Field,  26-32,  and  lost 
the  third  at  Medford,  28-39.  E.  Hicks 
Hayburst  was  summoned  from  Phila- 
delphia to  umpire  those  games. 

During  vacation  a  quarrel  over  the 
disposal  of  the  silver  ball  won  by  Har- 
vard led  to  its  return  to  the  Lowells. 

In  the  fall  the  Trimountains  beat  the 
Lowells,  losing  the  first  game,  16-20,  but 
winning  the  next  two,  40-35  and  42-22. 
The  silver  ball  series  then  came  to  an 
end  on  account  of  the  trophy  being 
melted  down.  There  were  fifteen  games 
for  its  possession.  Lowell  won  eight, 
lost  six ;  Harvard  won  four,  lost  three ; 
Trimountains  won  three,  lost  two. 

Harvard's  Great  Baseball   Nine. 

The  Harvard  University  nine  was  fa- 
mous at  a  very  early  date  as  one  of  the 
strongest  nines  in  the  country.  The 
games  were  played  in  Cambridge,  on  the 
Delta,  where  Memorial  Hall  now  stands. 
As  early  as  1866  the  Harvards  played 
the  Atlantics,  Eurekas,  Excelsiors,  and 
Actives,  in  New  York,  and  were  beaten, 
37-15,  42-39,  46-28,  54-15— a  plucky 
showing,  considering  that  Catcher 
Flagg's  hands  were  in  bad  condition. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Charter 
Oak  nine,  which  had  thrice  beaten  the 
Yales,  was  vanquished,  16-14.  The  Bea- 
cons were  beaten,  77-11  and  56-20.    The 


Williams  nine  won  the  championship 
from  Harvard,  39-37.  Flagg,  Aber- 
crombie,  and  Hunnewell  were  regarded 
as  the  great  men  of  the  Harvard  team. 
Hunnewell  made  twelve  runs  in  one 
game. 

The  Harvards  were  beaten  14-9  by  the 
Forest  Citys,  of  Cleveland,  18-7  by  the 
Olympics,  of  Washington,  22-15  by  the 
Mutuals,  27-9  by  the  Athletics,  13-4  by 
the  Atlantics,  and  20-17  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Red  Stockings.  In  the  latter  game 
Harvard  had  the  game  well  in  hand 
wlien  Cincinnati  made  eight  runs  in  the 
last  inning,  blanked  Harvard,  and  won. 

Harvard  beat  Niagara  at  Lockport, 
New  York,  62-4  in  five  innings,  making 
thirty-six  runs  in  the  third  inning.  In  the 
Harvard  nine  were  Bush,  catcher;  Good- 
win, pitcher;  Perrin,  White,  and  Rey- 
nolds, basemen ;  Austin,  short-stop ; 
Thorpe,  Wells,  and  Eustis,  fielders. 

In  1871  Harvard  beat  Tufts,  32-9; 
Brown,  42-10,  34-15;  Yale,  22-19;  Hay- 
makers, of  Troy,  a  strong  professional 
club,  15-8;  Lowell,  14-9;  was  beaten  by 
Boston,  13-4;  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia, 
14-6;  Olympic,  of  Washington,  17-5; 
Chicago,  12-2;  Eckfords,  of  Williams- 
burg, 15-9.  This  shows  what  the  caliber 
and  mettle  of  the  college  teams  were  in 
those  days. 

During  the  season  of  1867  the  Na- 
tional club,  of  Washington,  made  the 
most  extensive  trip  ever  taken  by  a  club 
up  to  that  time.  The  team,  which  was 
composed  of  government  clerks,  left 
Washington  on  July  11,  and  won  its 
first  game  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  defeating 
the  Capitol  club  90-10.  At  Cincinnati 
they  defeated  Harry  Wright's  Cincin- 
nati Reds,  53-10.  They  next  whipped 
the  Buckeyes,  rivals  of  the  Cincinnatis, 
88-12.  At  Louisville  the  Nationals  won, 
82-21  ;  at  Indianapolis  the  score  was 
106-21  ;  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  thermom- 
eter 104  degrees  in  the  shade,  they  beat 
the  Union  club,  the  score  being  113-26. 
The  Empires,  of  St.  Louis,  were  next 
beaten,  53-26. 

The  eventful  games  of  the  trip  were 
those  at  Chicago  and  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Nationals, 
the  Excelsiors,  of  Chicago,  had  beaten 
the  Forest  Citys,  of  Rockford,  45-41, 
in  Chicago,  and  28-25  in  Rockford.  The 
Nationals  were,  therefore,  awaited  with 
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intense  interest.  The  result  made  the 
Chicagoans  groan.  The  Forest  Citys 
had  given  the  Nationals  the  only  defeat 
of  the  tour,  winning  29-23.  This  made 
the  Excelsiors  confident  of  victory,  but 
they  were  beaten  49-4,  this  being  a 
death-blow  to  them.  They  never  got 
over  it. 

The    Beginning    of    Professionalism. 

Up  to  1868  the  laws  of  the  game  for- 
bade remuneration  for  players,  but  so 
great  had  become  the  rivalry  that  pro- 
fessionalism worked  its  way  in,  and  the 
rule  became  a  dead  letter.  At  the  con- 
vention of  1868  the  district  classes  were 
made,  and  in  1869  the  first  regular  pro- 
fessional nine,  the  famous  Cincinnati 
Red  Stockings,  was  organized,  and  sig- 
nalized their  appearance  by  playing 
clubs  from  Maine  and  California  with- 
out a  defeat.  They  won  fifty-six  games, 
tied  one,  and  scored  2,389  runs  to  574. 

The  personnel  of  the  team  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Douglas  Allison,  catcher ;  Asa 
Brainard,  pitcher ;  Gould,  first  base ; 
Sweazy,  second  base ;  Waterman,  third 
base ;  George  Wright,  short-stop ;  Andy 
Leonard,  left  field ;  Harry  Wright,  cen- 
ter field ;  McVey,  right  field.  First  de- 
feating the  prominent  Western  clubs, 
they  whipped  the  Forest  Citys,  of  Cleve- 
land, 25-6;  the  Haymakers,  of  Troy, 
one  of  the  first  Eastern  professional 
clubs,  38-31  ;  the  Harvard  College  nine, 
30-11;  Mutuals,  of  New  York,  4-2,  a 
phenomenal  game  for  this  period ;  At- 
lantics,  of  Brooklyn,  32-10;  Eckfords, 
of  Brooklyn,  24-5;  Irvingtons,  20-4; 
Athletics,  of  Philadelphia,  27-18;  Na- 
tionals, of  Washington,  24-8 ;  Forest 
Citys,  of  Rockford,  34-13. 

These  were  the  strongest  clubs  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they 
held  their  strong  opponents  down  re- 
markably well  for  the  days  of  large 
scores.  The  Cincinnatis  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  then  to  San  Francisco,  and 
upon  their  return  defeated  the  Athletics 
again,  17-12,  and  Mutuals  17-8.  In  this 
season  the  Cincinnatis  defeated  the  fa- 
mous Forest  Citys,  of  Rockford,  15-14, 
making  three  runs  in  the  ninth  inning. 

In  1870  the  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn, 
were  tlie  first  to  shatter  tlic  prestige  of 
the  Cincinnati  Reds,  defeating  tliem 
June    14,    on    the    Capitoline    grounds, 


Brooklyn,  8-7;  losing,  September  2,  at 
Cincinnati,  14-3 ;  and  winning  the  de- 
cisive game,  October  26,  in  Philadelphia, 
11-7. 

During  the  summer  of  1870  the  Har- 
vard College  nine  visited  Cincinnati,  and 
nearly  scored  a  victory.  They  led  the 
professionals  17-11  in  seven  innings,  the 
Cincinnatis  having  their  strongest  nine 
in  the  field.  In  the  ninth  inning  Pitcher 
Goodwin  was  hit  by  a  hot  liner  and  was 
injured.  This  resulted  in  the  scoring  of 
eight  runs  by  the  professionals,  who  won 
the  game  20-17,  the  Cincinnatis  making 
seven  runs  after  two  men  were  out. 

The  success  of  the  Cincinnatis  placed 
professional  ball  on  a  sure  footing. 

Among  the  clubs  in  the  field  in  1870 
were  the  Cincinnatis,  Athletics,  Atlan- 
tics, with  such  well-known  players  as 
Ferguson,  Zettlein,  Start,  Pike,  Pearce, 
Chapman,  and  George  Hall ;  Chicago, 
with  Wood,  Meyerle,  Tracey,  Cuthbert ; 
Forest  Citys,  of  Rockford ;  A.  G. 
Spaulding,  Anson,  and  Barnes;  Forest 
Citys,  of  Cleveland,  with  James  White, 
catcher ;  Pratt,  pitcher ;  Sutton,  third 
base,  and  Allinson,  center  field ;  the 
Haymakers,  of  Troy,  wath  McGeary, 
catcher ;  McMullen,  pitcher ;  Fisher, 
first  base,  and  York,  center  field ;  the 
Mutuals,  with  Charles  Mills,  catcher ; 
E.  Mills,  pitcher;  Jack  Nelson,  third 
base ;  John  Hatfield,  short-stop ;  Eggler, 
center  field ;  Marylands,  with  Bobby 
Matthews,  pitcher,  and  Carey,  short- 
stop ;  Nationals,  with  Hicks,  catcher ; 
Glenn,  left  field ;  Hollingshead,  second 
base ;  Olympics,  with  Davy  Force,  short- 
stop, and  Harry  Berthrong,  right  field ; 
Unions,  with  Birdsall,  catcher;  Pabor, 
pitcher ;  Hingham,  second  base ;  Holds- 
worth,  third  base,  and  Gedney,  left  field. 
The  Athletics,  Cincinnatis,  Chicagos, 
Clevelands,  Haymakers,  Mutuals,  and 
Marylands  were  paid  regular  salaries ; 
the  others  were  cooperative  nines,  who 
played  for  gate  money. 

Birth    of   the    National    Association. 

On  March  17,  1871,  the  first  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  representative 
professional  clubs  was  held  in  Collier's 
saloon,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thir- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  when  the  Na- 
tional Association  was  formed.  A  series 
of  the  best  three  out  of  five  games  was 
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arranged.  The  contesting  nines  were  the 
Athletics,  of  Philadelphia ;  Chicago ; 
Boston;  Mutuals,  of  New  York;  Olym- 
pics, of  Washington ;  Haymakers,  of 
Troy ;  Kekionigas,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
Cleveland,  and  Rockford. 

The  championship  was  won  by  the 
Athletics,  which  won  twenty-two  games 
and  lost  seven ;  Boston  was  second,  with 
twenty-two  victories  and  ten  defeats. 
Two  victories  of  the  Rockfords  over  the 
Athletics  were  adjudged  forfeited  for  the 
reason  that  a  Rockford  player  was  in- 
eligible ;  yet  a  game  won  by  the  Olym- 
pics from  the  Bostons  was  adjudged 
legal,  though  the  same  point  was  raised. 

In  1872  eleven  clubs  entered  the  lists. 
These  were  Boston,  Baltimore,  Mutual, 
Athletics,  Troy,  Atlantic,  Cleveland, 
Mansfield,  Connecticut ;  Eckf  ords,  of 
Brooklyn ;  Olympic,  and  National,  of 
Washington.  The  series  now  consisted  of 
five  games.  Boston  had  McVey,  catcher ; 
Spalding,  pitcher ;  Gould,  Barnes,  Sha- 
fer,  basemen ;  George  Wright,  short- 
stop ;  Leonard  H.  Wright,  Rogers,  field- 
ers ;  Birdsall,  substitute. 

The  Bostons,  with  thirty-nine  victor- 
ies and  eight  defeats,  won  easily  in  this 
campaign,  as  indeed  they  did  in  every 
season  up  to  the  forming  of  the  National 
League  in   1876. 

In  August,  1872,  the  Bostons  took  a 
Michigan  and  Canadian  trip,  defeating 
the  Ypsilantis,  Empires,  of  Detroit ; 
Athletics,  of  London ;  Maple  Leafs,  of 
Guelph ;  Dauntless,  of  Toronto ;  Inde- 
pendents, of  Dundas ;  Ottawas,  Mon- 
treal, and  Pastimes  at  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  in  1872  was  that  doing 
away  with  the  prohibition  of  delivering 
the  ball  to  the  bat  by  an  underhand 
throw,  which  had  long  been  a  dead  let- 
ter. Creighton,  one  of  the  Excelsiors, 
of  Brooklyn,  introduced  this  kind  of 
delivery. 

The  Bostons  again  won  the  champion- 
ship in  1873,  with  a  record  of  forty- 
three  victories  and  sixteen  defeats.  The 
contesting  clubs  were  the  Bostons,  Phila- 
delphias,  Baltimores,  Mutuals,  Athletics, 
Atlantics,  Washingtons,  Resolutes,  and 
Marylands.  They  finished  the  season  in 
that  order.  Each  club  had  to  play  nine 
games  for  a  full  series,  and  four  had  to 


be   played   with   every   club   before   they 
could  be  counted. 

The  season  was  one  of  surprises  in  the 
many  sharply  and  extra-inning  contests. 
On  May  14  it  took  thirteen  innings  for 
the  Philadelphias  to  beat  the  Athletics, 
5-4.  June  3,  Boston  beat  the  Mutuals 
at  Brooklyn,  6-5  in  twelve  innings.  July 
21,  the  Baltimores  beat  the  Athletics,  12- 
11,  in  a  thirteen-inning  game.  But  the 
best  and  longest  professional  game  up  to 
that  time  was  played  at  Brooklyn,  Sep- 
tember 12,  when  the  Philadelphias  beat 
the  Athletics  3-2  in  fourteen  innings. 
Zettlein  pitched  for  Philadelphia  and 
Brett  for  the  Atlantics. 

The    Eventful    Season    of    1874. 

In  1874  the  Bostons  again  won  the 
pennant,  their  success  being  due  to  team 
work.  They  won  fifty-two  games,  lost 
eighteen,  and  played  one  tie.  The  Mu- 
tuals were  second,  with  forty-two  vic- 
tories and  twenty-three  defeats.  The 
other  clubs  participating  were  the  Ath- 
letics, Philadelphias,  Chicagos,  Atlan- 
tics, Hartfords,  and  Baltimores.  The 
series  of  games  was  increased  to  ten,  with 
five  in  a  quota  necessary  to  count.  The 
Hartfords  made  their  first  appearance, 
and  did  well,  but  lacked  in  organization. 

The  year  was  memorable  in  baseball 
by  the  trip  of  the  Boston  and  Athletic 
clubs  to  England.  The  clubs  left  Phila- 
delphia on  the  steamship  Ohio,  July  16. 
In  the  Athletic  party  were  thirty-eight 
persons,  including  the  following  players : 
McBride,  Clapp,  Anson,  McGeary,  Sut- 
ton, Battin,  Gedney,  McMullen,  and 
Murnane,  Fisler,  and  Sensendorfer.  Al 
Reach  was  unable  to  go  on  account  of 
business   engagements. 

Boston  sent  Llarry  Wright,  George 
Wright,  Al  Spalding,  Roscoe  Barnes, 
Ira  Shafer,  Cal  McVey,  Andy  Leonard, 
Jim  O'Rourke,  Hall,  Beals,  Kent,  and 
Sam  Wright.  Kent,  first  baseman  of 
the  Harvards,  replaced  James  White. 

The  tourists  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 
July  27.  Fourteen  games  were  played  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Shef- 
field, and  Dublin,  the  Bostons  winning 
eight  and  the  Athletics  six.  The  Eng- 
lishmen were  not  a  little  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  celerity  displayed  by  the 
baseballists  in  fielding.  The  scores  in 
most  of  the  games  were  large,  owing  to 
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the  speedy  grounds  upon  which  the  con- 
testants played. 

In  cricket,  the  Americans  met  with 
success,  defeating  the  Marylebone, 
Prince's  and  Surrey  clubs,  in  London, 
the  Sheffield  club,  Manchester  club,  and 
the  All-Irelands  in  Dublin.  The  Rich- 
mond game  was  drawn  on  account  of 
rain.  It  was  not  exactly  as  if  green 
cricketers  had  visited  the  old  country,  for 
>Iarry,  George,  and  wSam  Wright  were 
first-class  players.  The  first  two  were 
excellent  bowlers,  while  McBride  also 
showed  up  well  as  a  bowler. 

George  Wright  bore  the  palm  for  the 
largest  score  in  a  match,  rolling  up  fifty 
runs  at  Manchester.  The  trip  was  a 
financial  failure,  yet  both  clubs  were  suc- 
cessful enough  in  the  games  at  home  to 
show  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  The  ball-tossers  left 
the  other  side  on  August  27  on  the 
steamship  Abbotsford,  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  September  9. 

Thirteen  clubs  fought  for  the  cham- 
pionship in  1875 — Boston,  Athletics, 
Hartford,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Mutual,  New  Haven,  Red  -Stock- 
ings, of  St.  Louis ;  Washington,  Centen- 
nial, of  Philadelphia ;  Atlantic,  and 
Western,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  West- 
erns, Centennials,  and  New  Havens  did 
not  live  long.  Ten  games  constituted  a 
series,  with  six  as  a  quota.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  only  seven  clubs  had  played 
the  quota. 

The  Bostons  won  with  greater  ease 
than  ever,  and  made  a  record  unequaled 
in  any  championship  season,  with  seven- 
ty-one victories  and  eight  defeats.  The 
most  noteworthy  contest  up  to  that  time 
was  played  June  19  at  Chicago,  when 
Chicago  defeated  the  Mutuals  1-0  in  ten 
innings.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
club  had  failed  to  score  in  nine  innings. 

Formation   of  the   National    League. 

This  was  the  closing  year  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  brings  us  up  to 
that  point  in  the  history  of  the  national 
game  where  the  solid  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  present  splendid  superstruc- 
ture. The  work  of  the  founders  of  this 
league  was  no  small  task.  Tliey  were 
confronted  with  many  obstacles,  princi- 
pally the  gambling  clement,  but  all 
were  successfullv  surmounted. 


The  National  League  was  formed  in 
New  York  City  February  2,  with  M.  H. 
Bulkeley,  since  governor  of  Connecticut, 
as  president,  and  N.  E.  Young,  secre- 
tary. The  league  consisted  of  Chicago, 
Hartford,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Louisville, 
Mutual,  Athletic,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Cincinnati  clubs,  which  finished  in  the 
order  named.  Boston  this  year  lost  four 
of  its  best  players — Barnes  McVey, 
Spalding,  and  White — who  joined  the 
Chicagos.  The  Athletics  and  Mutuals 
were  expelled  that  fall  for  failure  to 
keep  their  agreement. 

The  league  was  reduced  to  five  clubs 
in  1877,  Cincinnati  dropping  out.  Hart- 
ford and  Boston  were  the  Eastern  clubs, 
with  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Louisville 
in  the  West.  The  Hartfords  were  trans- 
ferred to  Brooklyn  and  played  its  games 
on  the  old  Union  grounds  in  the  Wil- 
liamsburg district.  Boston  won  the  pen- 
nant. 

On  February  20  the  International  As- 
sociation was  formed  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  following  clubs : 
Alleghanys,  of  Pittsburgh ;  Buckeyes, 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Live  Oak,  Lynn,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Rochester,  New  York ;  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire ;  Tecumsehs, 
London,  Ontario ;  Maple  Leafs,  Guelph, 
Ontario.  Tecumseh  won  the  champion- 
ship. The  league  alliance  was  also 
formed  with  many  clubs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  1878  the  National  League  was  in- 
creased to  six  clubs.  Hartford,  Louis- 
ville, and  St.  Louis  retired.  Providence 
replaced  Hartford,  and  Cincinnati  re- 
turned after  a  year's  absence.  Indianap- 
olis and  Milwaukee  were  added.  Boston 
again  captured  the  championship.  The 
International  Association  consisted  of 
twelve  clubs.  The  Maple  Leafs,  Buck- 
eyes, and  Live  Oaks  retired.  Buffalo, 
Binghamton,  Hornellsville,  Syracuse, 
and  Utica,  New  York ;  Springfield  and 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  were  added.  Buffalo  was 
awarded  the  championship. 

Eight  clubs — four  in  the  East  and  a 
like  number  in  the  West — formed  the 
National  League  circuit  in  1879.  The 
Eastern  teams  were  Boston,  Providence, 
Syracuse,  and  Troy.  The  West  was  rep- 
resented by  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and   CMncinnati.      Indianapolis  and   Mil- 
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Waukee   dropped   out.      Providence    won 
the  championship. 

The  National  Association,  formed  at  a 
meeting  on  February  19,  1879,  succeeded 
the  International,  and  had  a  circuit  con- 
sisting of  Albany,  Utica,  Holyoke,  Man- 
chester, New  Bedford,  Springfield, 
Worcester,  and  ^\^ashington,  the  teams 
finishing  in  the  order  named.  The 
Northwestern  League  was  organized 
January  2,  1879,  at  Rockville  and  Du- 
buque, Iowa ;  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
Rockford,  Illinois,  Dubuque  won  the 
premiership  with  a  roster  of  players 
which  included  Ted  Sullivan,  Tom  Lof- 
tus,  Charley  Comiskey,  then  a  pitcher, 
and  Charley  Radbourne,  that  marvel  of 
twirling   skill. 

By  1880  the  National  League  had 
earned  its  place  as  the  premier  baseball 
organization  in  the  country.  Its  policy 
had  become  settled,  and  changes  in  its 
circuit  were  less  frequent.  In  that  year 
Worcester  replaced  Syracuse.  The  pen- 
nant went  to  Chicago.  In  the  National 
Association  Washington  finished  first. 

Cincinnati  retired  from  the  league  in 
1881,  Detroit  being  admitted.  Chi- 
cago again  won  the  championship.  This 
year  marked  the  advent  of  modern  pro- 
fessional baseball  in  New  York  City. 
The  Eastern  Association  was  formed 
April  11,  with  the  Metropolitan,  New 
Yorks,  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia ;  Quick 
Steps,  Atlantics,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Na- 
tionals, of  Washington.  The  American 
Association,  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
National  League,  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Cincinnati  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  and  started  the  following  season 
with  the  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  in  the  East ;  Alleghany,  of 
Pittsburgh ;  Cincinnati,  Eclipse,  of 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  in  the  West. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  make-up 
of  the  National  League  in  1882,  but  in 
1883  Troy  and  Worcester  dropped  out, 
and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
admitted.  With  the  advent  of  the  Na- 
tional League  in  New  York,  the  Metro- 
politans joined  the  American  Associ- 
ation. Brooklyn  signalized  its  first  year 
in  the  Interstate  League  by  winning  the 
championship    of   the    organization. 

The  season  of  1884  proved  a  memor- 
able one  in  the  history  of  the  National 
game,   inasmuch  as   the   Union   Associa- 


tion was  organized  in  opposition  to  the 
National  Agreement,  liie  league's  rival 
placed  clubs  in  Altoona,  Baltimore,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Washington  in 
the  East ;  and  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis  in  the  West.  Only  five  of  the 
original  clubs  finished  the  season.  Al- 
toona disbanded,  and  was  replaced  by 
Kansas  City.  Later  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  helped  finish  the  schedule. 

The  season,  which  had  opened  so 
bright,  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous, 
financially,  in  the  game's  history.  Club 
after  club  and  league  after  league  sus- 
pended. Players  became  panic-stricken 
at  the  outlook,  and  for  a  time  the  popu- 
larity of  the  game  was  threatened.  It 
weathered  the  storm,  however,  and  then 
followed  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity that  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Brotherhood  trouble,  which  resulted 
in  the  war  of  1890,  the  hardest  fight  the 
National  League  ever  had. 

The  War  of  League  and   Brotherhood. 

The  reserve  clause  in  contracts  was  the 
direct  cause  of  that  struggle.  A  major- 
ity of  "the  players  who  had  been  reserved 
by  the  clubs  of  the  National  League  for 
the  season  of  1890  held  meetings  during 
the  winter  and  with  a  number  of  capital- 
ists formed  the  Players'  League,  with 
clubs  paralleling  the  National  circuit. 

Then  followed  a  bitter  and  relentless 
war,  in  which  the  National  League  was 
not  the  only  sufferer,  but  several  Ameri- 
can Association  and  minor  league  clubs 
as  well.  7'he  National,  to  strengthen 
itself,  admitted  Brooklyn  and  Cincin- 
nati to  replace  Washington  and  Indian- 
apolis. The  majority  of  the  latter  team 
was  transferred  to  New  York,  among 
them  being  Amos  Rusie,  the  wonderful 
pitcher. 

The  fight  was  carried  on  at  a  tremen- 
dous financial  sacrifice,  but  that  winter 
the  differences  between  the  National  and 
Players'  Leagues  was  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed by  the  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  clubs.  In  the  distribution  of  players, 
however,  the  claims  of  the  American  As- 
sociation were  ignored  and  that  organi- 
zation continued  the  war  another  year, 
invading  the  National  League  territory 
at  Boston  and  Cincinnati.  The  latter 
club  disbanded  in  midseason,  Milwaukee 
taking  its  place. 
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The  differences  were  finally  adjusted 
on  December  17,  when  the  Athletics, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  Mil- 
waukee clubs  resigned  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  and  the  four  remaining 
teams  were  admitted  to  the  National 
League,  which  became  a  twelve-club 
body,  with  a  circuit  consisting  of  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  New  York,  Louisville, 
and  Baltimore.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued in  eft'ect  until  1899,  when  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  Washington,  and 
Louisville  were  dropped.  Baltimore  was 
consolidated  with  Brooklyn,  while  Cleve- 
land was  transferred  to  St.  Louis. 

The  players  of  the  other  clubs  were 
either  released  or  distributed  throughout 
the  circuit.  The  Western  League,  under 
the  able  management  of  Ban  Johnson,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  1899, 
changed  its  name  to  the  American 
League.  It  entered  Chicago  that  spring 
wnth  a  team  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Comiskey,  thus  inserting  the 
wedge  that  enabled  it  to  become  a  major 
league  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  American  League's  circuit  in 
1900  was  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indian- 
apolis, Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  and  Minneapolis,  the  teams  fin- 
ishing in  that  order. 

The   Two    Leagues  of  To-day. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1900  the 
American  League  announced  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  party  to  the  Na- 
tional Agreement,  and  that  it  would 
place  clubs  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  and  Cleveland,  with 
a  twenty-five-cent  tariff.  Then  began  an 
effort  that  brought  to  the  American 
League  many  of  the  star  players  of  the 
country.  Contract-jumping  was  fre- 
quent, and  the  players  were  practically 
able  to  dictate  their  own  terms. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  Americans 
enal)led  them  thus  to  secure  seventy- 
seven  of  the  National's  best  and  most 
popular  players,  and  the  success  of  the 
young  organization  was  assured. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  playing  season 
of  1902  the  Milwaukee  team  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Louis,  many  of  the  National 
League  team  of  tlie  latter  city  s\vin*j;ing 
over  to  the  American.      Nev;   York   wa^ 


added  to  the  circuit  at  the  beginning  of 
1903,   replacing   Baltimore. 

The  seasons  of  1904  and  1905  were 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  national  game.  The  attendance 
figures  surpassed  those  of  any  previous 
year  by  more  than   1,000,000. 

The  official  figures  of  the  American 
and  National  Leagues  for  1905  give  a 
total  paid  attendance  of  5,855,062,  as 
against  5,769,260  in  1904.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  even  estimate  the  attendance  at 
minor  league,  semi-professional,  and 
other  games ;  but  it  can  easily  be  set  at 
15,000,000  more. 

This  fact  alone  establishes  the  strong 
hold  the  game  has  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  has  gained  a  foothold  in  our  Far 
Eastern  possessions,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines there  are  several  leagues  playing 
regularly  scheduled   games. 

The  same  is  true  of  Hawaii  and  Cuba. 
Even  in  Japan  the  game  has  advanced 
to  a  point  where  a  splendid  organization 
has  been  formed  on  the  lines  of  our  pa- 
rent bodies.  The  visit  of  the  Japanese 
team  to  the  Pacific  coast  a  year  ago 
showed  the^  progress  baseball  has  made 
among  the  "  Yankees  of  the  East."  In 
Australia  there  are  various  leagues,  while 
in  England  there  is  an  eight-club  organi- 
zation playing  regularly  for  an  annual 
championship  trophy. 

Just  how  much  money  is  invested  in 
baseball  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  even 
approximately.  The  major  leagues  alone 
have  playing  plants  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars.  So  have  the  minor  bodies, 
the  amateurs,  and  the  independent  teams 
in  the  country  towns. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  to  the 
players  of  the  larger  leagues,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  amounted  last  year  to 
$2,577,000.  Besides  this  item,  $2,500,- 
000  is  spent  on  other  salaries  and  the 
maintenance  of  grounds.  Railroad  fares 
cost  another  $800,000,  training  expenses 
$125,000,  and  there  is  required  possibly 
$500,000  additional  for  incidentals. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
upward  of  thirty-five  other  leagues  work- 
ing under  the  National  Agreement,  as 
w^ell  as  many  independent  organizations, 
and  that  the  figures  given  are  for  the 
major  leagues  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that 
baseball  in  America  is  a  tremendous  in- 
stitution. 
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STUDYING  FLIGHT  LAWS 
IN   THE  LABORATORY. 


DR.  ZAHM'S  EXPERIMENTAL  TUNNEL 


Method    Employed   in  Washington  to   Dis- 
cover Effects  of  Air  Friction  on 
Flying  Models. 


SCIENTIFIC  study  of  flight  has  been 
conducted  with  gratifying  success 
at  the  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Al- 
bert F.  Zahm  has  for  two  years  been  ex- 
perimenting with  a  tunnel  six  feet  square 
and  forty  feet  long,  through  which  air 
can  be  forced  by  a  five- foot  fan  at  one 
end.  Models  placed  in  this  air-current 
encounter  the  same  conditions  as  if  they 
were  flying  in  the  free  air,  and  they  can 
be  advantageously  observed  at  leisure. 
The  air  resistance  of  different  models  is 
accurately  determined. 

B.  R.  Winslow  tells  in  the  Technical 
World  of  a  revolutionary  discovery  made 
in  this  tunnel : 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  experi- 
ments in  the  tunnel  did  was  to  upset  a 
long-cherished  belief  among  aeronauts  that 
skin  friction  of  the  air  on  a  body  passing 
through  it  was  practically  a  negligible 
quantity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action 
of  air  was  proved  to  be  almost  identical 
with  that  of  water,  roughly  speaking,  being 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
two  elements. 

The  current  theory  had  been  that  the 
sharper  the  cylinder  the  easier  it  would 
cut  through  the  air,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of  the  skin  friction.     It  was  found 
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by  experiment  in  the  wind  tunnel  that 
as  the  sphere  was  reduced  to  a  sharp- 
pointed  cylinder,  the  air  resistance  rap- 
idly diminished  to  a  certain  point.  Then 
it  rose  again  as  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
was  increased.  Twelve  to  one  as  the  pro- 
portion between  length  and  diameter  was 
found  to  be  the  shape  of  least  resistance. 

By  shortening  the  forward  section  of 
the  cylinder  about  one-half,  and  consequent- 
ly making  the  end  blunter,  the  air  resist- 
ance was  largely  reduced;  and,  by  turn- 
ing the  cylinder  around  and  running  its 
sharp  end  forward,  the  air  resistance  was 
almost  doubled  instead  of  being  diminished. 
This  discovery  came  as  a  surprise,  and 
completely  upset  all  preconceived  ideas 
about  the  resistance  of  the  air. 


LAW  SUCCUMBS  TO 

WOMAN'S  TONGUE. 


ANOTHER    TRIUMPH     FOR    THE    SEX. 


Curious  Virginia  Act  Prescribed  Ducking 

for  Loquacious  Females,  But  Modern 

Jurist  Gives  Up  the   Fight. 


ARE  men  less  chivalrous  to-day  than 
they  were  two  hundred  years  ago? 
This  is  a  question  that  is  often 
asked  nowadays,  but  the  mass  of  evidence 
submitted  is  so  conflicting  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  answered  until  long  after 
the  present  generation  has  passed  away. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however.  In  the 
present  day  man-made  laws  vouchsafe 
unto  women  far  better  opportunities  for 
the   speaking   of   their  minds  than  they 
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enjoyed  two  centuries  ago.     Here  are  two 
cases  in  point : 

A  law  passed  by  the  Grand  Assembly  held 
at  James  City,  Virginia,  in  March,  1662,  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  pre- 
vent women  from  talking  to  excess.  The 
law  read : 

"  Whereas  many  babbling  women  slander 
and  scandalize  their  neighbors,  for  which 
their  poor  husbands  are  often  involved  in 
chargeable  and  vexatious  suits,  and  cast 
in  great  damages :  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
that  in  actions  of  slander,  occasioned  by 
the  wife,  after  judgment  passed  for  the 
damages,  the  woman  shall  be  punished  by 
ducking;  and  if  the  slander  be  so  enormous 
as  to  be  adjudged  at  greater  damages  than 
five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  then  the 
woman  to  suffer  a  ducking  for  each  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  adjudged  against 
the  husband,  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the 
tobacco." 

In  contrast  with  this  is  a  solemn  admis- 
sion made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Stevenson, 
in  Jersey  City,  last  December.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  besought  the  court 
to  have  his  wife  restrained  from  going  to 
his  place  of  business  during  business  hours 
and  demanding  that  he  give  her  money. 
The   New   Jersey  jurist   said: 

"  This  man  seeks  to  enjoin  his  wife's 
tongue.  From  time  immemorial  men  have 
tried  to  restrain  woman's  tongue,  and  have 
failed." 

The  suit  was  dismissed. 


CHESS  KING  RULES  IN 
QUAINT  GERMAN  TOWN. 


CHILDREN  TAKE  BOARDS  TO  SCHOOL 


In    No    Other    Part    of   the    World    Is    the 

Game  Taken  So  Seriously  as  It 

Is   in   Strohbeck. 


THE  German  town  of  Strohbeck  is 
ruled  by  two  kings — one  red  and 
one  white.  Each  has  his  queen 
and  his  attendant  knights  and  bishops, 
his  castles,  and  his — pawns.  In  other 
words,  the  game  of  chess  is  master  in 
Strohbeck. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1011  a.d. 
a  certain  Count  Gunnelin  was  shut  up  in 
the  tower  prison  at  Strohbeck,  and,  as 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  he  chalked 
out  a  chess-board  on  the  floor  and  made 
some  rough  pieces. 


In  time  the  jailer  became  interested 
in  the  count's  maneuvers  on  the  check- 
ered field,  and  the  two  played  together. 
The  jailer  ultimately  taught  the  game  to 
others,  and  it  won  a  popularity  which 
it  has  never  lost  in  Strohbeck.  To 
quote  the  Penny  M agazinc: 

Young  and  old,  men  and  women,  boys, 
girls,  and  almost  infants  in  arms  play  chess 
with  a  keenness  and  assiduity  that  is  some- 
thing more  than  remarkable.  Tiny  tots 
learn  the  moves  upon  the  chess-boards 
and  are  taught  the  intricacies  of  the  game 
just  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course  as  they 
are  taught  their  ABC,  and  some  of 
them  can  play  a  game  of  chess  well  enough 
to  beat  many  an  ordinary  exponent  of  the 
game  before  they  can  read. 

Chess  is  taught  in  the  schools,  to  which 
the  pupils  carry  chess-boards  as  the  Eng- 
lish school-child  would  carry  his  satchel 
of  books;  and  the  pupils  take  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  their  chess  lessons  than 
any  schoolboy  in  this  country  has  ever 
been  known  to  take  in  any  subject  that  was 
taught  him. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  school  that  chess 
is  played  in  Strohbeck.  Visit  any  local 
shop,  and  the  shopman  will  lay  aside  his 
chess-board  in  order  to  attend  to  your 
wants  and  pick  it  up  again  the  moment 
these  are  satisfied,  to  renew  his  attentions 
to  some  problem  or  continue  an  exciting 
game  with  his  assistant.  Even  at  the  pub- 
lic-houses and  places  of  refreshment  chess- 
boards and  chess-men  are  provided,  and 
these  are  used  by  all  and  sundry. 

Every  home  has  its  chess-board  at 
which  Darby  and  Joan  while  away  the 
winter  evenings  before  the  fire,  or  place  it 
upon  a  table  in  the  garden  in  summer- 
time. In  fact,  chess  is  familiar  to  every 
inhabitant  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle.  Every  one  talks  chess  and  thinks 
chess. 

Chess-boards  are  everywhere.  You  may 
rest  your  elbow  on  one  while  you  sip  your 
beer  at  an  old-fashioned  inn,  which  is  it- 
self called  "  The  Chess-Board."  and  there, 
if  your  quiet  and  subdued  manner  makes 
you  appear  worthy  of  the  honor,  the  land- 
lord will  show  you  the  set  of  chess-men 
presented   to   the   inhabitants   in    1650. 

Two  princes  played  upon  this  board,  and 
with  these  very  chess-men,  he  will  tell 
you,  and  an  inscription  on  the  chess-board 
itself  confirms  all  the  town's  privileges,  so 
that  one  may  say  the  very  charter  of  the 
town   is  engrossed  upon  a  chess-board. 

Every  year  a  great  chess  tournament  is 
held,  for  which  every  one  may  enter.  A 
large  number  of  heals  must  first  be  played 
off,    the   winners    of   which    arc    entitled    to 
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enter  for  the  tournament.  The  competi- 
tors seek  the  distinction  which  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  them  if  they  are  adjudged  the 
winner,  and  do  not  set  so  much  value  on 
the  prize  itself,  which  invariably  takes  the 
shape  of  a  magnificent  chess-board,  upon 
which  are  inscribed  the  words:  "  A  reward 
for  application."  This  is  presented  by  the 
municipality. 

Chess  enthusiasts  in  the  United  States 
have  urged  that  the  game  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools.  Certainly  it 
does  afford  an  excellent  mental  discip- 
line, though  whether  useful  languages 
and  sciences  should  be  discarded  in  its 
favor  may  well  be  questioned. 


STOUT  STRATEGISTS 

OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


TAFTS  AND  SHAFTERS  WERE   MANY. 


Washington    Himself    No    Small    Man,   but 

Several    of    His    Officers    Outweighed 

Him   by  Scores  of   Pounds. 


GREAT   men   were   the   officers   who 
led  the  colonial  forces  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution — great  in 
patriotism,    great    in    courage,    great    in 
patience,  and  great  in  size. 

General  Washington  would  pass  in 
these  days  as  a  large  man,  but  many  of 
his  officers  outweighed  him.  Read,  for 
example,  the  following  statement,  show- 
ing the  weight  of  a  number  of  American 
officers,  as  recorded  at  W^est  Point  on 
August  10,  1778: 

General  Washington   209  lbs. 

General   Lincoln    224 

General   Knox    280 

General  Huntingdon    182 

General  Greaton   166 

Colonel   Swift    319  " 

Colonel   Michael   Jackson 252" 

Colonel   Henry   Jackson 238 

Lieutenant-Colonel    Huntingdon 212  " 

Lieutenant-Colonel    Cobb    182" 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Humphreys   ....  221  " 

One  might  think  that  the  scales  used 
were  the  property  of  a  dishonest  grocer 
were  it  not  for  the  proportion  between 
Colonel  Swift,  say,  and  General  Grea- 
ton. Or,  perhaps,  these  officers  were 
weighed   in  heavy   accouterments.      Cer- 


tainly it  is  hard  to  think  of  most  of 
them  as  traveling  on  horseback  about 
country  at  the  head  of  small  forces 
whose  chief  resource  was  mobility. 


HOW  THE  LUCY  WALKER 
WAS  BLOWN  TO  PIECES. 


CREW   FED   THE    FLAMES   WITH    FAT. 


Steamboats     Racing     on     the     Mississippi 
Before  the  Civil  War  Provided  Stren- 
uous Experiences  for  All  on  Board. 


JOE  VANN,  Cherokee  Indian,  who 
lived  many  years  ago  near  Fort 
Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  possessed 
five  hundred  slaves  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  land.  Some  of  his  horses  were 
fine  racing  stock,  and  he  owned  the  Lucy 
Walker,  the  fastest  steamboat  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  Vann  was  good  to  his 
slaves — open-hearted,  generous;  but  he 
was  an  inveterate  gambler.  He  lost  and 
won  large  sums  at  horse-racing,  and, 
indeed,  he  would  not  take  a  dare.  The 
Fort  Gibson  Post  recalls  as  follows  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  this  remarkable 
Cherokee's  end: 

While  his  steamboat  had  no  rival  for 
speed  on  the  Arkansas  River,  from  its 
mouth  at  the  Mississippi  to  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Gibson,  there  were  two  or  three 
rivals  on  the  Mississippi  River,  between 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  One  of  these 
boats,  said  to  be  the  fastest  on  the  river, 
attempted  to  pass  the  Lucy  Walker  one 
day  on  the  way  down. 

Vann  had  a  crew  of  thirty  negroes,  said 
to  have  no  superiors  on  the  river.  He 
told  the  boys  that  the  Lucy  Walker  must 
be  kept  ahead,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
An  allowance  of  grog  was  given  to  each, 
and  all  promised  to  stand  up  to  the  work. 

The  rival  boat  was  gaining  on  them ; 
the  usual  fuel  failed  to  give  sufficient  speed. 
Vann  went  around  and  told  the  hands  to 
gather  up  everything  that  would  burn.  Tar 
and  bacon  were  thrown  into  the  furnace, 
and  soon  the  Lucy  Walker  was  forging 
ahead  of  her  rival. 

Timbers  of  the  boat  creaked  and 
groaned;  the  furnace  was  red  hot;  the 
boilers  were  seething  and  foaming;  the 
heat  was  terrific.  The  passengers,  of 
whom  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  became  alarmed;  but  Vann  was  cool 
as   a   cucumber.     He  told  his   negro  crew 
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that  they  would  beat  the  rival  boat  or 
all  go  to  Hades  together,  and  they  prom- 
ised to  stand  by  him. 

Then  came  an  awful  explosion,  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  Lucy  Walker  but 
scattered  fragments.  Most  of  the  negro 
crew  were  blown  to  atoms,  about  forty 
passengers  were  killed,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  more  or  less  injured.  Vann's  body 
was   found,   horribly   mangled. 


YOUTHFUL  ROMANCE 

OF  THE  QUAKER  POET. 


WHY     WHITTIER      NEVER      MARRIED. 


Story  of  His  Affection  for  Miss  Downing 

and  the  Sudden  and  Unexplained 

Break  in  Their  Relations. 


THE  article  on  "  World  -  Famous 
Bachelors,"  in  the  April  Scrap 
Book,  has  led  a  New  Jersey  reader 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  early  romance 
of  John  G.  Whittier's  life.  Why  Whit- 
tier  remained  a  bachelor  was  not  gen- 
erally known  until  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five,  of  the  only  sweetheart  he 
ever  had — Elizabeth  Bray  Downing,  of 
West  Newbury,   Massachusetts. 

Whittier  met  Miss  Downing  at  East 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  seem  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  each  other  very  quickly, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  suddenly 
parted,  for  some  reason  never  explained. 
One  rumor  had  it  that  the  coming  poet 
decided  that  he  could  not  marry  because 
he  had  to  provide  for  his  mother.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  they  rarely  met  there- 
after, and  both  remained  unmarried. 

About  1830  Whittier,  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  contributed  to  the  Courier 
of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  a  poem 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  pub- 
lished works.  The  verses,  crude  though 
they  are,  appear  to  throw  light  on  his 
parting    from     Miss     Downing.     The    title 

is:  "To  ,  by  John  G.  Whittier."    We 

append  a  few  of  the  stanzas : 

I  know  that  I  have  knelt  too  lowly 

For  smiles  so  oft  withdrawn  ; 
That  trusting  love  received  too  slowly 

The  lesson   of  thy   scorn; 
That  thou  hast  had  thy  triumph  hour 

Unquestioned   and   complete, 
When  prompted  by  a  spell  of  power 

I   knelt  me  at  thy   feet. 


'Tis   over   now;   the   charm  is   broken, 

The   feverish   dream  is  fled; 
And  pass  away  like  thoughts  unspoken 

The  vows  that   I  have  said. 
I   give  thee   back   thy   plighted   word; 

Its  tones  of  love  shall  be 
Like  music  by  the  slumberer  heard, 

A  dreamer's  melody. 

Go  now,  the  light  of  hope  is  on  thee. 

Thy   love  claims  are  o'er. 
A   thousand   smiles   thy   charms   have   won 
thee — 

They'll  win  a  thousand  more; 
For   beauty   hath   a   charming   spell 

Upon  the  human  will — 
Though  false  the  heart  it  veils  so  well, 

It   hath   its  homage   still. 


Go,  heartless  girl,  thou'lt  smile  to-morrow. 

As  I  had  never  been. 
And  spurn  thy  lover's  words  of  sorrow 

For  those  of  happier  men. 
A  darker  destiny  the  page 

Of  coming  years  may  tell. 
God   help  thee   in   thy   pilgrimage! 

Loved   being,   fare    thee   well! 


WHERE  SANTA  CLAUS 

HAS  HIS  WORKSHOP. 


AN     OLD    VILLAGE    OF    TOYMAKERS. 


For  Many  Generations  the  Inhabitants  of 

St.  Ulrich  Have  Fashioned  Playthings 

for  the  Children  of  All  Nations. 


TOURISTS,  wandering  out  of  the 
beaten  tracks  of  their  kind,  occa- 
sionally come  to  a  little  village  in 
Austria  which  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
corner  of  toyland. 

The  name  of  the  village  is  St.  Ulrich,  and 
nearly  all  of  its  inhabitants  are  toymakers. 
Each  household,  too,  has  its  specialty.  One 
old  woman  has  done  nothing  but  carve 
wooden  cats,  dogs,  wolves,  sheep,  goats, 
and  elephants. 

She  has  made  those  six  animals  her 
whole  life  long,  and  she  has  no  idea  of  how 
to  cut  anything  else.  She  makes  them  in 
two  sizes,  and  turns  out  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  thousand  of  them  a  year. 

She  has  no  model  or  drawing  of  any  kind 
to  work  by,  but  goes  on  steadily,  unerringly, 
using  gages  of  different  sizes  and  shaping 
out  her  cats,  dogs,  wolves,  sheep,  goats,  and 
elephants   with  an   ease  and  an  amount  of 
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truth  to  nature  that  would  be  clever  if  it 
were  not  utterly  mechanical. 

This  woman  learned  from  her  mother 
how  to  carve  those  six  animals,  and  her 
mother  had  learned,  in  like  manner,  from 
her  grandmother.  She  has  taught  the  art 
to  her  own  granddaughter,  and  so  it  may 
go  on  being  transmitted   for  generations. 


DID  YOU  EVER  TRY 

TO  COUNT  A  BILLION  ? 


EVEN    METHUSELAH    HAD   NOT  TIME. 


It  Is  So  Tremendous  a  Sum  That  a  Con- 
ception of  It  Can  Hardly  Be  Formed 
by  the  Human  Mind. 


WHEN  Americans  talk  about  "  a 
billion  dollars "  or  a  "  billion- 
aire "  they  think  of  a  "  billion  " 
as  one  thousand  millions.  The  word 
"  billion  "  was  originally  used  in  France 
to  denote  a  million  of  millions — or  one 
million  raised  to  the  second  power.  At 
that  time  figures  were  pointed  off  in 
series  of  six  by  the  French,  and  when 
the  custom  of  pointing  off  by  threes 
came  into  existence  the  French  trans- 
ferred the  meaning  of  billion  to  one 
thousand  millions. 

Ordinarily,  to-day,  the  French  do  not 
use  the  word  "  billion  "  at  all,  but  refer 
to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  millions  as 
a  "milliard."  In  England  "billion" 
means  a  million  of  millions — the  more 
consistent  meaning,  in  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  word. 

In  the  following  attempt  to  make  the 
meaning  of  a  billion  more  vivid,  the 
English  billion,  of  course,  is  referred  to. 

What  is  a  billion,  or,  rather,  what  con- 
ception can  we  .form  of  such  a  quantity? 
We  may  say  that  a  billion  is  a  million  of 
millions,  and  can  easily  represent  it  thus: 
1,000,000,000,000.  But  a  schoolboy's  cal- 
culation will  show  how  entirely  the  mind 
is   incapable   of   conceiving   such    numbers. 

If  a  person  were  able  to  count  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  in  a  minute,  and  to 
work  without  intermission  twelve  hours 
in  the  day,  he  would  take  to  count  a  bil- 
lion 6,944,444  days,  or  19,325  years  319 
days. 

There  are  living  creatures  so  minute 
that  a  hundred  millions  of  them  might  be 
comprehended    in    the    space    of    a    cubic 


inch.  They  are  supplied  with  organs  and 
tissues,  nourished  by  circulating  fluids, 
which  must  consist  of  parts  or  atoms,  in 
reckoning  the  size  of  which  we  must  speak, 
not  of  billions,  but  perchance  of  billions  of 
billions. 

And  what  is  a  billion  of  billions?  The 
number  is  a  quadrillion,  and  can  be  easily 
represented  thus:  1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000;  and  the  same  schoolboy's  cal- 
culation may  be  employed  to  show  that 
to  count  a  quadrillion  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  in  the  minute  would  require  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  supposing 
them  to  be  a  thousand  millions,  to  count 
incessantly  for  19,025,875  years,  or  more 
than  three  thousand  times  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  human  race  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  existence. 

These  statistics  are  quoted  from  an 
old  article  by  Professor  Law,  in  Jafne- 
sort's  Journal. 


THE  AVERAGE  AGES 

OF  VARIOUS  BIRDS. 


FOUR    LIVE    ONE     HUNDRED    YEARS. 


Those  That   Feed   on    Flesh    Live    Longer 

Than  Those  Which  Subsist  Only  on 

Grains   and    Insects. 


THE  doctrines  of  vegetarianism  ap- 
pear to  be  slightly  shaken  by  the 
result  of  an  investigation  that  an 
English  authority  has  made  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  longevity  of  birds.  With  one 
notable  exception — the  swan — the  meat- 
feeding  birds  are  the  longest-lived. 

The  average  ages  of  some  of  the  best 
known  birds  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Years 
Blackbird  lives  . .   12 

Blackcap 15 

Canary    24 

Crane 24 

Crow   100 

Eagle    100 

Fowl,  common  . .   10 

Goldfinch    15 

Goose 50 

Heron   59 

Lark 13 

Linnet   2^ 

Nightingale    18 


Years 

Parrot  lives 60 

Partridge    15 

Peacock 24 

Pelican    50 

Pheasant    15 

Pigeon 20 

Raven    100 

Robin 12 

Skylark  30 

Sparrow  Hawk  . .  40 

Swan   100 

Thrush    10 

Wren   3 


The   average   age   of   the   boarding-house 
variety  of  chicken  is  still  undetermined. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  RHYMES. 


Words  of    the  Poets  Elxplain  Why  Hats  Go  Off    While   Flags  Are  Passing,   Why  the 

Eagle  Screams  on  "  The  Fourth,"  and  How  Young  America  Became 

Identified  With  Sky-Rockets  and  Fire-Crackers. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

By    Lord    Tennyson. 

[Signing   of   the    Declaration    of    Indepen- 
dence,  July   4,   1776.] 

OTHOU,  that  sendest  out  the  man 
To  rule  by  land  and  sea, 
Strong  mother  of  a   lion-line, 
Be  proud  of  these  strong  sons  of  thine 
Who  wrenched  their  rights  from  thee! 

What  wonder  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood, 
Retaught  the  lesson  thou  had'st  taught, 
And  in  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought — 
Who  sprang  from  English  blood. 

But  thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy. 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face, 
And  shatter,  when  the  storms  are  black, 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back. 

The  seas  that  shook  thy  base! 

Whatever   harmonies  of  law 

The  growing  world  assume, 
Thy  work  is  thine — the  single  note 
From    that    deep    chord    which    Hampden 
smote 

Will   vibrate  to  the  doom. 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY. 

By    H.    H.    Bennett. 

HATS  ofif! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufifle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky; 
Hats  ofif! 
The  flag  is  passing  by. 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines 

Over  the   steel-tipped   ordered  lines. 

Hats  ofif! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea     fights     and     land     fights,     grim     and 

great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  state; 
Weary   marches,   and   sinking   ships; 
Cheers   of   victory   on    dying    lips. 


Days  of  plenty  and  days  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal   justice,    right,    and    law, 
Stately  honor,  and  reverent  awe. 
Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride   and   glory    and    honor,    all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  ofif! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufifle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Youth's    Companion. 


INDEPENDENCE   BELL. 

Anonymous. 

This  poem,  which  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite in  school  readers,  describes  the  emo- 
tions of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  on  that 
memorable  day  in  July,  1776,  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
It  was  resolved  by  Congress  that  the  sign- 
ing should  be  announced  to  the  people  by 
the  ringing  of  the  old  Philadelphia  State- 
house  bell,  now  the  most  venerated  relic 
of  those  stirring  days.  By  a  strange  co- 
incidence, the  bell,  cast  years  before  the 
Declaration  was  dreamed  of,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  from  the  Bible:  "  Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

THERE  was  tumult  in  the  city, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quakers'  town. 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people. 

Pacing  restless  up  and  down — 
People  gathering  at  corners, 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples, 
With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 

Lash   the   wild    Newfoundland   shore, 

So  they  beat  against  the  State-house, 
So  they  surged  against  the  door; 
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And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 

Made  a  harmony  profound, 
Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 

Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

"  Will  they  do  it?  "     "  Dare  they  do  it?  " 

"Who     is     speaking?"     "What's     the 
news?  " 
"  What  of  Adams?  "  "  What  of  Sherman?  " 

"Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse!" 
"Make     some     way     there!"       "Let     me 
nearer!  " 

"I  am  stifling!"  "Stifle,  then! 
When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard, 

We've  no  time  to  think  of  men!" 

So  they  beat  against  the  portal, 

Man  and  woman,  maid  and  child; 
And  the  July  sun  in  heaven 

On  the  scene  looked  down  and  smiled; 
The  same  sun  that  saw  the  Spartan 

Shed  his  patriot  blood  in  vain, 
Now  beheld  the  soul  of  freedom 

All  unconquered  rise  again. 

See!     See!     The  dense  crowd  quivers 

Throughout  all  its  lengthy  line. 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 

Looks  forth  to  give  the  sign! 
With  his  small  hands  upward  lifted, 

Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair, 
Hark!  with  deep,  clear  intonation. 

Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air. 

Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 

List  the  boy's  strong,  joyous  cry! 
"Ring!"  he  shouts,  "ring!    Grandpa, 

Ring  !     Oh,  ring  for  Liberty  !  " 
And  straightway  at  the  signal 

The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand, 
And  sends  the  good  news,  making 

Iron  music  through  the  land. 

How  they  shouted!     What  rejoicing! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air, 
Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 

The  calm,   gliding  Delaware! 
How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Illumined  the  night's  repose, 
And  from  the  flames,  like  Phoenix, 

Fair  Liberty  arose! 


THE  REPUBLIC. 

By   Henry  W.    Longfellow. 

THOU,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 


Who    made    each    mast,    and    sail,    and 

rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our   hearts,    our    hopes,   our   prayers,   our 

tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee! 


A  PREJUDICE. 

THEY    say   that    we're    short   on    a    na- 
tional song; 
They're  calling  on  genius  to  hustle 
An'    make    up    a    piece    that'll    startle    the 
throng 
An'  give  the  old-timers  a  tussle. 
I    reckon   our  folks   must   be   clean   out   o' 
date — 
That   is,   if  we're  jedged  by   the   manner 
In  which  we're  accustomed  to  all  congre- 
gate 
A-singin'  "The   Star-Spangled  Banner." 

"Oh,  long  may  it  wave!"     When  we  git 
to  that  part 
There's     somethin*     more     to     it     than 
singin'. 
It's    a    prayer    that    devoutly    goes    forth 
from  each  heart 
As  the  chorus  is  risin'  and  ringin*. 
So    mother    an'   me   an'    the    gals    an'   the 
boys 
Gathers       'round       our        old-fashioned 
planner, 
And   whatever  of  talent  each  has   he   em- 
ploys 
A-singin'  "The   Star-Spangled   Banner." 

The  source  of  the  tune  doesn't  worry  me 
none. 
I  never  ask,  "Where  did  they  git  it?" 
It    was    destiny    if,    when    the    writin'    got 
done, 
The  music  was  waitin'  to  fit  it. 
An'  I  feel  that  it  echoes  from  sea  unto  sea 
Whenever     our     youngest — that's     Han- 
ner — 
Strikes  a  chord  deep  and  full  so's  to  give 
us  the  key, 
An'     we     jine     in    "The     Star-Spangled 
Banner.*' 

Washington   Star. 
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NIGHT   AND    DEATH. 

BY   JOSEPH    BLANCO    WHITE.* 


IV/rYSTERIOUS  Night !   when  our  first  parent 
knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo  !  Creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  con- 
cealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find. 

Whilst  flow'rand  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ! 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ? 


*  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE  became  a  lasting  name  in  literature 
J  by  virtue  of  fourteen  lines.  His  sonnet  to  Night,  sometimes 
known  as  "  Night  and  Death,"  was  spoken  of  by  Coleridge  as  "  the 
finest  and  most  grandly  conceived  sonnet  in  our  language."  Leigh 
Hunt  said  of  it  that  in  point  of  thought  it  "  stands  supreme,  perhaps, 
above  all  in  any  language;  nor  can  we  ponder  it  too  deeply,  or  with 
too  hopeful  a  reverence." 

Yet  White  wrote  nothing  else  that  long  outlived  him.  His  genius 
was  golden,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  pocket,  not  a  vein ;  or  shall 
we  say  that  he  compressed  into  a  single  sonnet  the  resources  which 
another  would  have  spread  over  many?  At  least  we  may  thank  him 
for  this  that  he  has  left  us. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  man  himself:  He  was  born  at  Seville,  Spain, 
July  II,  1775;  was  educated  for  the  priesthood;  went  to  England,  where 
he  entered  the  Established  Church  and  gained  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Newman,  Arnold,  and  Whately ;  became  a  Unitarian ;  and  died 
at  Liverpool,  May  20,  1841.  He  wrote  several  books  on  religious  ques- 
tions. "  To  Death "  appeared  first  in  the  Bijou,  in  1828,  and  next  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1835. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers. 


By  MATTHEW  WHITE.  Jr. 


A   Series    of    Papers   That   Will    Be   Continued    From    Month   to    Month 
and  Include  All  the  Most  Prominent  Players 


MISS   ADAMS'S    INFANT    ROLE. 


Irritated  by  the  Complaints  of  a  Comedian, 

Her  Thespian  Mother  Offered   Her  as 

a  Substitute  for  a  Property  Baby. 

THE  man  who  is  responsible  for  Maude 
Adams's  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
is  now  the  prosperous  proprietor  of  a  whole- 
sale liquor  store  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  jolly 
Englishman,  his  name  is  Phil  Margetts, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  an  actor,  the  popu- 
lar comedian  of  the  Salt  Lake  Theater,  the 
biggest  playhouse  west  of  the  Rockies, 
under  the  favored  patronage  of  Brigham 
Young. 

It  was  back  in  1873,  and  Annie  Adams 
was  leading  woman  in  the  stock  company 
maintained  there.  The  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Utah  pioneers,  she  had  gone  on  the 
stage  some  eight  years  previous,  and  had 
not  allowed  her  marriage  to  a  business 
man,  one  James  Kiskadden,  to  interfere 
with  her  career. 

Maude  was  born  on  November  11,  1872, 
and  as  the  family  lived  very  close  to  the 
theater  the  child  was  practically  brought 
up  in  the  very  odor  of  Thespianism. 

On  one  occasion,  according  to  John  S. 
Lindsay  in  "  The  Mormons  and  the  The- 
ater," the  regular  bill  of  the  evening  was 
followed  by  the  usual  farce  intended  to 
send  the  people  home  in  good  humor.  It 
was  called  "  The  Lost  Child,"  and  in  it 
Margetts  was  cast  for  the  father  oi  the 
strayed  or  stolen  infant.  At  the  eleventh 
hour  the  comedian  discovered  to  his  dis- 
gust that  he  was  expected  to  carry  on  the 
stage  and  fondle  a  rag  doll  instead  of  the 
real  thing. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  pro- 
vide me  with  a  flesh-and-blood  baby,"  he 
indignantly  demanded  of  Millard,  the  prop- 
erty man. 

"I  tried  to,  Phil,"  replied  this  long- 
suffering  individual,  "  but,  honest,  I  couldn't 
get  one.  Nobody  wanted  to  let  her  baby 
out  of  her  arms,  even  for  a  minute." 


"  Ye  gods  !  "  exclaimed  Margetts.  "  Not 
a  baby  to  be  had  in  the  Mormon  capital !  " 

Time  was  pressing,  and  he  appealed  to 
Mr.  Caine,  the  stage  manager.  The  two 
were  still  wrangling  over  the  matter  when 
Mrs.  Kiskadden  almost  literally  threw  nine- 
months-old   Maude   into  the  breach. 

It  was  in  San  Francisco,  some  five  years 
later,  that  the  little  girl  "  walked "  on  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  with  J.  K.  Em- 
met, in  the  old  Bush  Street  Theater,  as 
Little  Schneider  in  one  of  his  "  Fritz " 
plays.  Her  mother  was  a  member  of  the 
company,  but  her  father  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  Maude's  histrionic  attempts. 
They  were  speaking  of  the  matter  at  the 
dinner-table  one  day,  and  Mr.  Kiskadden 
remarked  to  his  wife : 

"  I  won't  have  the  child  making  a  fool 
of  herself." 

Whereupon  Maude,  whom  they  had  both 
supposed  to  be  too  busy  with  her  knife  and 
fork  to  be  paying  any  attention  to  the  talk, 
broke  in  with : 

"  I'll  not  make  a  fool  of  myself,  papa." 

She  had  her  way,  and  continued  to  act  at 
intervals  in  companies  where  her  mother 
was  employed,  until  she  was  sent  to  school, 
which  she  left  to  take  up  her  career  again 
around  1888,  when  she  was  in  her  middle 
'teens. 

One  of  her  child  engagements  in  San 
Francisco  found  her  in  a  play  called 
"  Chums,"  at  the  Baldwin.  This  was  the 
work  of  David  Belasco,  who  had  risen  at 
the  theater  from  call-boy  to  stage  manager 
and  dramatist.  The  piece,  which  afterward 
became  famous  under  the  name  "  Hearts  of 
Oak,"  had  in  its  cast  at  the  time  James 
O'Neill,  Lewis  Morrison,  and  James  A. 
Heme.  Belasco  called  the  heroine  Chrystal 
(a  name  used  later  by  Heme  for  his  own 
daughter,  now  leading  woman  with  Arnold 
Daly),  and  Maude  Adams  was  little 
Chrystal. 

Miss  Adams  passed  from  schoolgirl  to 
school  mistress  in  a  play,  Hoyt's  "  A  Mid- 
night  Bell,"   which   was   a   great   success  at 
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the  Bijou  Theater  in  New  York.  Here 
Charles  Frohman  saw  her  work,  and  Hked 
it  so  much  that  he  engaged  her  for  the 
ingenue  in  his  first  stock  company,  then 
lodged  at  Proctor's  Twenty-Third  Street 
Theater. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  and  Miss 
Adams's  first  appearance  under  the  Froh- 
man regime  was  made  in  William  Gillette's 
comedy-farce,  "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home," 
in  which  she  was  cast  as  Evangeline  Bender, 
daughter  of  a  retired  produce  dealer.  Henry 
Miller  led  the  list  of  players,  which  was 
facetiously  headed  "Who's  In  It?" 

The  same  jocose  spirit  prompted  the 
further  elucidations  of  the  details  in  the 
evening's  entertainment  on  the  house  bill 
in  this  wise : 

WHERE  IS  IT? 
Drawing-room    of    a    private    house    in 
London. 

WHEN  IS  IT? 

Now. 
WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 

Act  I.     A  morning. 

Act  2.     A  few  mornings  later. 

Act  3.     Another   morning. 

Act  4.     The  same  morning. 
(Good   morning.) 

Was   Stronger  Than   the    Play. 

In  the  same  year,  1890,  Miss  Adams  ap- 
peared at  the  same  theater,  in  what  was 
styled  its  regular  season,  opening  on  Octo- 
ber 21  as  Dora  Prescott,  another  ingenue 
role,  in  De  Mille  and  Belasco's  "  Men  and 
Women."  This  was  followed  in  the  fall  of 
1891,  also  at  Proctor's,  by  De  Mille's  play 
from  the  German,  "  The  Lost  Paradise,"  in 
which  Miss  Adams  was  cast  for  the  lame 
mill-girl,  Nell. 

This  Henry  C.  De  Mille,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  was  the  father  of  the 
W.  C.  De  Mille  who  wrote  "  Strongheart " 
for  Robert  Edeson,  and  who  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Empire  School  of  Acting,  some- 
times known  as  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  John  Drew  left 
Daly's,  whereupon  Charles  Frohman  de- 
cided to  make  him  his  first  star,  and  he 
chose  Maude  Adams  to  be  his  leading 
woman.  It  is  now  an  old  story — the  hit 
she  instantly  made  as  the  wife  who  as- 
sumes intoxication  in  a  crisis  of  the  Clyde 
Fitch  comedy  from  the  French,  "  The 
Masked  Ball." 

That  it  was  the  actress  and  not  the  part 
that  triumphed  was  proved  by  the  falling 
down  of  the  piece  when  it  was  tried  some 
few  years  since,  under  supposedly  favorable 
auspices  in  London. 


Miss  Adams  was  at  once  established  as 
a  metropolitan  favorite  of  the  first  water. 
The  play  ran  as  long  as  time  could  be 
secured  for  it  at  Wallack's  (then  known 
as  Palmer's),  and  was  removed  to  the  Man- 
hattan (then  the  Standard),  where  it  fin- 
ished out  the  season. 

She  continued  with  Drew  for  five  years, 
and  became  a  star  in  "The  Little  Minis- 
ter" in  the  fall  of  1897,  with  Robert  Ede- 
son for  her  first  leading  man. 


HACKETT'S    EARLY    DREAM. 


It     Came     True     When      He     Saw     His 

Name  in  Letters  of  Fire  in  Front 

of  a   Broadway  Theater. 

THE  line  now  appearing  on  the  pro- 
grams at  Fields's  Theater,  "  Mr. 
Hackett,  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,"  prac- 
tically inaugurates  in  New  York  the  policy 
that  has  so  long  been  current  in  London 
— that  of  actor-managership.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  not  James  K.  Hackett's  present  intention 
to  appear  himself  on  the  stage  at  Fields's, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  before  snow  flies 
again  he  may  have  another  house  nearer 
the  Broadway  line  and  which  will  bear  his 
name,  as  it  is  his  plan  to  reserve  Fields's 
for  farces  like  "  Mr.  Hopkinson "  and  light 
musical  offerings. 

Speaking  of  his  name  over  a  theater  re- 
calls a  remark  he  made  to  me  something 
like  half  a  score  of  years  ago.  We  had 
been  dining  together  at  the  Players  and 
were  riding  up-town  on  a  Broadway  car 
in  the  direction  of  the  Broadway  Theater, 
where  Hackett  was  then  doing  De  Neip- 
perg  with  Kathryn  Kidder  in  "  Madame 
Sans  Gene."  The  electric  sign  had  recently 
come  into  existence,  and  as  we  were  pass- 
ing what  is  now  the  Princess's,  but  was 
then  known  as  "  Herrman's,"  the  car  was 
flooded  with  a  glow  from  the  brilliant  let- 
tering proclaiming  that  So-and-So  (some 
star  whose  name  now  slips  my  memory) 
was  appearing  there. 

Hackett  clutched  my  arm. 

"  See  that !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  One  day 
you  will  read  my  name  in  similar  letters 
of  fire !  " 

Then  he  aspired  only  to  stardom,  little 
recking  that  he  was  to  become  a  manager 
as  well.  But  he  has  a  foundation,  broad  and 
deep,  behind  him.  His  father  was  the  J.  H. 
Hackett  whose  Falstaff  was  so  inimitable 
that  it  came  to  be  associated  with  him  almost 
in  the  guise  of  a  Christian  name.  His 
mother — and  a  more  devoted  parent  never 
lived — was  also  once  on  the  boards. 

James    K.    was    born    amid    the    swirling 
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waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  Wolfe 
Island,  Ontario,  his  father  being  almost 
seventy  at  the  time. 

The  late  Recorder  Hackett,  of  New  York, 
was  a  half-brother  of  the  present  actor- 
manager.  James  has  no  recollection  of  his 
father,  as  he  was  scarcely  two  years  old 
when  he  died.  His  mother  has  been  his 
guardian  angel  since  birth.  She  brought 
him  up  in  New  York  City,  with  the  idea 
that  law  should  be  his  life  vocation;  but 
from  the  age  of  seven,  when  he  recited 
Shakespeare's  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man "  in 
public,  amateur  theatricals  played  a  big  part 
in  his  aspirations.  He  was  in  the  class  of 
'91  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  when  he  was  about  nineteen  I  remember 
seeing  him  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  in  a 
representation  by  the  college  dramatic  club, 
as  ''Joseph  Pickle,  inclined  to  mischief,"  in 
"The  Pink  Mask." 

It  was  his  experience  in  performances 
like  this  that  helped  him  to  make  his  start 
when  he  finally  decided — as  such  a  throng 
have  done  before  him — to  abandon  law  in 
favor  of  the  footlights.  He  began  on 
March  28,  1892,  in  Philadelphia,  with  A.  M. 
Palmer's  company,  then  presenting  "  The 
Broken  Seal."  He  had  only  six  lines  to 
speak,  but  the  very  next  week  J.  H.  Stod- 
dart  gave  him  an  opening  for  something 
better,  as  he  once  gave  Mansfield,  though 
under   altogether   different   circumstances. 

Mrs.  Stoddart  died  suddenly,  and  during 
his  absence  from  the  company  his  part  of 
Jean  Torquerie  was  entrusted  to  young 
Hackett,  who  acquitted  himself  so  well 
therein  that  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
post  with  Lotta  as  her  leading  man.  Lotta's 
retirement  threw  him  on  the  market,  from 
which  he  was  removed  by  no  less  distin- 
guished a  manager  than  Augustin  Daly. 

At  Daly's  then  he  appeared  as  Master 
Wilford  in  "The  Hunchback,"  with  Ada 
Rehan  as  Julia,  Isabel  Irving  (whom 
Hackett  has  since  starred  in  "  The  Crisis  ") 
as  Helen,  and  Arthur  Bourchier  (now  a 
leading  actor-manager  of  London,  and  who 
created  the  part  Hackett  played  here  in 
"The  Walls  of  Jericho")  as  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford. 

From  Daly's  he  passed  to  the  road  under 
the  management  of  Arthur  Rehan  as  lead- 
ing man  in  successes  from  Daly's,  which  led 
to  his  becoming  a  star  in  the  same  modest 
orbit  in  a  repertoire  of  old-timers  such  as 
'*  Mixed  Pickles "  (on  which  his  amateur 
venture,  "  The  Pink  Mask,"  had  been 
based),  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  and  "The 
Private  Secretary." 

He  was  lifted  into  the  prominence  im- 
parted by  a  Broadway  run  through  the 
agency  of  "  Madame  Sans  Gene,"  in  which 


Dan  Frohman  saw  him,  with  the  result  that 
in  November,  1895,  he  appeared  with  the 
old  Lyceum  stock  company  as  a  character 
next  in  importance  to  Herbert  Kelcey,  then 
leading  man  of  the  troupe.  The  play  was 
a  serious  one,  "  The  Home  Secretary,"  by 
R.  C.  Carton,  who  had  not  then  taken  such 
wild  farcical  flights  as  "  Mr.  Hopkinson." 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Frohman 
decided  to  try  rather  an  odd  experiment. 
As  had  been  his  custom,  E.  H.  Sothern  had 
opened  the  autumn  season  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  this  year  with  even  more  than  his 
wonted  success,  for  he  had  appeared  in  the 
first  transfer  to  the  stage  of  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda."  Previous  bookings  compelled 
his  relegation  to  the  road  in  the  very  height 
of  the  New  York  hit,  and  in  mid-winter, 
after  sizing  up  his  new  acquisition  to  the 
stock  forces,  Mr.  Frohman  decided  to  dupli- 
cate the  outfittings  of  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda "  and  put  it  on  at  the  Lyceum  with 
Hackett  in  the  dual  part  of  Rassendyll  and 
the  king. 

What  Kelcey  thought  of  this  arrangement 
has  never  been  made  public.  But  he  was 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  romantic  roles, 
and  did  admirable  work  in  the  heavier  part 
of  Black  Michael,  with  the  explanatory  line 
"  by  special  arrangement  "  beneath  his  name 
on  the  program. 

This  was  Hackett's  opportunity,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  the  full,  winning 
the  Lyceum  clientage  for  his  firm  adherents, 
so  that  when  Kelcey  went  starring  the  next 
autumn  with  Effie  Shannon  he  stepped  into 
the  shoes  of  the  leading  man  of  the  house. 
In  the  opening  bill,  "  The  Courtship  of 
Leonie,"  he  met  for  the  first  time  the  new 
leading  woman,  Mary  Mannering,  who  in 
due  course  became  his  wife. 

It  was  two  years  later  that  Mr.  Froh- 
man launched  Hackett  as  a  star  in  the 
"  Prisoner  of  Zenda's  "  sequel,  "  Rupert  of 
Hentzau,"  which  had  no  Broadway  show- 
ing. Its  successor,  "The  Pride  of  Jennico," 
made  up  for  this  by  setting  Hackett  on  a 
pedestal  so  firmly  rooted  in  public  favor 
that  in  a  year  or  so  he  became  his  own 
manager,  and  his  youthful  dream  was  ful- 
filled. 


THE  ROAD  TO  "  HAPPYLAND." 


After   Becoming   Stage-Struck,   Marguerite 

Clark  Began   Her  Professional  Career 

as  a  Singer  In  a   Baltimore  Park. 

STAGE-STRUCK"  is  the  cause  that 
sent  to  the  boards  Marguerite  Clark, 
the  little  leading  woman  of  the  big  come- 
dian, De  Wolf  Hopper.  A  native  of  Boston, 
she  studied  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
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tory  of  Music,  but  had  no  stage  acquaint- 
ances and  no  means  of  securing  an  opening. 
One  evening,  however,  she  was  singing 
at  a  friend's  house,  when  there  chanced  to 
be  among  the  guests  the  manager  of  an 
open-air  resort  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bal- 
timore. It  was,  in  brief,  one  of  those  parks 
at  the  end  of  a  trolley  line,  which  the  street 
railway  company  promotes  in  order  to  boom 
traffic.  Struck  by  Miss  Clark's  capabilities, 
and  learning  of  her  histrionic  ambitions, 
he  offered  her  an  engagement  for  the  sum- 
mer, which  she  was  only  too  glad  to  accept. 
In  this  rather  humble  way,  then,  she  made 
her  start,  singing  before  such  heterogeneous 
crowds  as  the  trolley  emptied  into  the  park 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Monumental  City. 

When  frost  set  in  there  was,  of  course, 
an  end  to  the  engagement,  but  little  Miss 
Clark  had  no  thought  of  quitting  the  game. 
She  came  on  to  New  York,  and  began  a  sys- 
tematic tour  of  the  agencies  and  the  man- 
agers' offices,  and  finally  she  landed  an  en- 
gagement with  the  chorus  of  Sousa's  opera, 
"  The  Bride-Elect."  From  this  she  passed 
to  the  Casino,  when  Irene  Bentley  was  ap- 
pearing there  in  "  The  Belle  of  Bohemia." 
She  was  now  entrusted  with  her  first  part, 
which  secured  her  an  opening  with  Hopper 
in  "  Mr.  Pickwick."  In  this  she  was  Sam 
Weller's  sweetheart  Polly.  One  of  the 
critics  said  of  her : 

"  Marguerite  Clark  is  a  most  cunning  and 
comely  little  girl — pretty  enough  to  rave 
about — and  many  amusing  miles  away  from 
the  Dickens  picture." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,"  by  the  way,  will  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  the  last  musical  play 
that  Charles  Klein  will  write.  Since  the 
abounding  success  of  "  The  Music  Master  " 
and  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  the  so- 
called  legitimate  field  will  doubtless  claim 
all  his  time. 

To  return  to  Miss  Clark,  when  Hopper 
revived  "  Wang,"  she  was  cast  for  Mataya 
on  account  of  her  size,  but  was  so  afraid 
to  come  into  New  York  with  it  that  for 
that  period  she  went  to  Boston  and  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 


ORATORY  STARTED  CHAPIN. 


The     Prosy    Addresses    of    Fourth-of-July 

Speakers  Goaded   Him   On  to  the 

Study  of   Declamation. 

"IT  was  not  because  I  happened  to  have 
A     long   legs   that   I    decided   to   put   my- 
self as  Abraham  Lincoln  into  a  play." 

So  said  Benjamin  Chapin  when  I  ap- 
proached him  with  a  request  to  talk  a  bit 
for  the  benefit  of  The  Scrap  Book  readers. 


And  when  I  saw  the  man  out  of  charac- 
ter I  could  not  blame  him  for  being  a  little 
ruffled  at  the  persistent  press  talk  about  his 
doing  the  Lincoln  play  because  he  looked 
like  the  famous  President.  I  had  gone  so 
far  into  this  belief  myself  that  I  was  dis- 
tinctly amazed  when  the  door  opened  to 
admit  a  young  man,  one  not  much  more 
than  thirty,  I  should  say.  The  face  is  long, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  frame  loose-jointed,  but 
Mr.  Chapin's  features  blend  into  rather  an 
attractive  composite,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
everybody  knows,  nerer  laid  any  claims  to 
good  looks. 

"Why  did  I  elect  to  do  Lincoln,  then?" 
Mr.  Chapin  went  on.  "  Because  it  was  the 
hardest  thing  of  any  to  do.  Any  man  with 
the  proper  amount  of  ambition  in  him  likes 
to  tackle  and  overcome  difficulties,  and  in 
placing  our  first  martyred  President  on  the 
stage  I  realized  to  the  full  how  carefully 
I  must  work  to  keep  from  falling  into  pits 
that  would  open  up  on  every  side  of  me. 
But  you  want  to  know  how  I  came  to  go 
into  this  line  of  work  at  the  very  beginning, 
don't  you? 

"  Let  me  see !  I  should  say  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  when  I  was  a  small  boy 
of  ten — out  in  my  native  State  of  Ohio.  I 
used  to  listen  to  the  Fourth-of-July  orators 
talk  on  in  their  prosy  way,  in  a  dull  mono- 
tone, and  on  Sundays  the  preachers  would 
speak  in  the  same  dismal  manner. 

" '  Why  don't  they  convince  the  people 
that  they  are  in  earnest  ? '  I  would  say  to 
myself  " — and  Mr.  Chapin  let  out  his  voice 
in  a  fashion  that  made  the  rafters  of  the 
small  room  ring.  "  That's  the  way  I  felt 
about  the  power  of  the  voice  even  at  that 
early  era. 

"  One  summer  we  were  having  a  picnic — 
I  think  it  was  a  Sunday-school  affair.  Any- 
how, there  were  to  be  speeches  by  the  boys 
and  girls  out  in  the  woods.  I  wouldn't  re- 
hearse mine.  You  see,  I  had  made  up  my 
mine  to  surprise  folks.  Nobody  had  ever 
heard  me  speak  before,  and  here  was  the 
chance  to  live  up  to  my  own  theories. 

"  What  my  selection  was  I  cannot  just 
recall.  I  think  it  was  one  of  Will  Carle- 
ton's  descriptive  ballads.  Anyway,  I  let 
myself  out  on  it  in  a  fashion  that  made 
everybody  gasp  with  wonder.  And  so  the 
thing  began.  I  knew  then  that  my  life- 
work  must  be  something  in  which  I  could 
appeal  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  voice. 

"  I  thought  of  law  for  a  while,  then  had  a 
hankering  after  politics.  Finally  I  drifted 
into  the  line  of  impersonations  through 
monologues. 

"  I  have  been  working  on  the  drama  of 
*  Lincoln '    for    years.      The    version    I    am 
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doing  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  I  have 
written  around  the  war-time  President,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  the  one,  all  things  consid- 
ered, best  adapted  for  the  stage." 

For  the  past  half-dozen  years  Mr.  Chapin 
has  been  all  over  the  country  on  the  lecture 
platform,  but  he  has  by  no  means  confined 
himself  to  Lincoln.  He  has  impersonated, 
among  others,  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.  He  has  great  ambitions  in 
the  direction  of  playwriting. 

"  I  have  discovered,"  he  told  me  in  this 
connection,  ''that  if  a  play  does  not  elicit 
from  its  audience  over  two  hundred  distinct 
expressions  of  approval,  in  the  shape  either 
of  laughs,  applause,  or  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible stir  of  expectancy,  it  is  a  failure." 


WELFORD  MIXED  WRITS. 


If    the     English    Actor    Had     Been     Less 

Careless  as  a   Law  Clerk,   He   Would 

Not  Have  Been  "  Mr.  Hopkinson." 

WHEN  the  year  1906  began,  American 
playgoers  had  never  heard  of  an 
actor  by  the  name  of  Dallas  Welford.  Be- 
fore Easter  all  New  York  was  applauding 
his  work  as  the  unconscionable  little  bounder 
in  the  title  role  of  R.  C  Carton's  English 
farce,  "  Mr.  Hopkinson." 

In  order  to  obtain  for  The  Scrap  Book 
some  facts,  at  first  hand,  concerning  his 
early  life,  I  interviewed  him  in  his  dressing- 
room  one  afternoon  after  a  matinee.  And 
dressing,  with  him,  is  a  very  simple  process, 
as  he  uses  no  make-up  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  have  to  give  his  face  a 
bath  of  cold  cream  after  the  play  in  order 
to  take  the  grease-paint  oflf. 

In  fact,  so  simple  are  his  preparations  for 
the  street  that  he  once  went  out  to  dinner 
with  a  friend  forgetting  to  remove  the  tiny 
false  mustache  which  is  all  the  concession 
to  the  mummer's  mask  he  makes  in  fitting 
himself  to  the  character  of  the  Cockney 
tradesman  who  has  come  into   money. 

*' How  did  I  start?"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  my  query.  "  Well,  you  see,  in  one  sense 
I  did  not  need  an  introduction  to  the  stage, 
or  what  you  call  '  pull,'  because  my  mother 
was  an  actress,  and  as  a  kid  I  went  on  in 


the  inevitable  way  as  the  Duke  of  York  in 
'  Richard  III,'  besides  being  the  perennial 
Little  Willie  in  '  East  Lynne.' 

"  I  remember,  too,  that  I  was  the  child 
in  your  '  Danites '  when  it  was  done  over 
on  our  side.  But  my  mother  did  not  want 
me  to  stick  to  the  boards.  She  thought 
I  wasn't  adapted  to  make  a  success  of  it, 
and  when  I  had  had  my  bit  of  schooling 
she  put  me  in  a  solicitor's  office,  or  '  law- 
yer's,' as  you  call  'em  over  here. 

"  Well " — and  he  laughed  at  the  recol- 
lection called  up — "  I  lasted  there  just  a 
week.  You  see,  when  I  was  sent  out  with 
writs  to  deliver,  I  used  to  serve  the  orig- 
inals and  keep  the  copies.  You  can  believe 
there  was  some  lively  goings-on  in  that 
office  when  the  boss  found  this  out. 

"  He  didn't  enter  any  objections  at  all  to 
my  taking  up  a  stage  career — oh,  no,  not 
in  the  least!  But  my  mother  did,  so  I  just 
went  out  and  hunted  up  a  job — any  old  thing, 
as  a  starter,  so  long  as  I  once  got  my  foot 
inside  the  stage  door  again. 

"  Where  I  landed  finally  was  in  a  melo- 
drama of  '  The  Glazier's  Bride '  type.  I 
believe  I  was  a  luggage  carrier,  or  some 
such  modest  adjunct  to  the  proceedings. 
You  see,  it's  easier  to  get  your  start  in 
melodrama,  because  there  are  more  people 
in  a  play  like  that,  and  there  are  sure  to 
be  parts  for  *  freshies '  such  as  I  was  then. 
In  comedy,  the  line  I  wanted,  the  least  you 
can  be  is  a  butler  or  footman,  and  you  know 
in  some  farces  the  butler  comes  pretty  near 
being  as  important  as  the  leading  man. 

"  So  while  I  was  learning  the  ropes  I 
stayed  in  the  '  penny  dreadful '  kind  of 
play,  gradually  working  my  way  up.  This 
lasted  for  about  five  years  [Mr.  Welford 
has  been  on  the  stage  seventeen,  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thirty],  when  finally 
I  got  my  chance  in  comedy  in  a  play  from 
your  side,  '  My  Friend  the  Prince,'  done 
over  here — some  of  the  time  by  Willie 
Collier — as  '  My  Friend  from  India.'  Yes, 
I  was  the  chap  disguised  as  the  East  In- 
dian who  does  the  trick  with  the  mirror. 
I   have   stayed   in   comedy  ever  since." 

In  London,  James  Welch,  the  creator  of 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  has  been  in  quite  hard  luck 
since  the  long  run  ceased,  two  new  ventures 
having  turned  out  failures. 


^"^HE  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly  related  that  it  is  difficult 
^■^  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous, 
and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again. — "CboiTias  F)at11C* 
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LORD  BYRON'S  RIDDLE. 


A  Curious  Poetic  Creation  That  Has  Puzzled  Many  Readers,  and  a 

Solution  of  the  Mystery. 


'N  the  earlier  history  of  man  the  riddle  was  an 
important  intellectual  test.  To  be  able  to  guess 
hard  riddles  was  supposed  to  indicate  wisdom, 
and  often  a  great  deal  was  made  to  depend  upon 
the  issue  of  a  guessing  contest.  The  most  fa- 
mous riddle  of  antiquity  was  the  one  which  the 
Sphinx  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  Oedipus : 
"  What  is  that  which  has  four  feet  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night  ? "  And 
it  has  been  asserted  that  Homer  died  of  vexation  because  he  could 
not  find  an  answer  to  the  riddle :  "  What  we  caught  we  threw  away, 
what  we  could  not  catch  we  kept." 

The  riddle  is  the  result  of  the  perception  of  analogies.  Notfe  your 
analogy  and  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  you  have  your  riddle. 
The  conundrum,  which  has  largely  replaced  the  riddle,  is  a  pun  con- 
cerning which  a  question  is  asked.  The  conundrum  may  be  witty;  the 
riddle  may  be  broadly  humorous — and,  indeed,  it  is  probably  the 
earliest  form  of  humor. 

Among  modern  riddles,  this  of  Lord  Byron's  once  puzzled  many 
people.  The  appended  "  solution "  appeared  years  ago  in  the  Essex 
(Massachusetts)  Register. 


THE    RIDDLE. 

I'M  not  in  youth,  nor  in  manhood,  nor  age, 
But   in    infancy   ever    am   known; 
Fm  a  stranger  alike  to  the   fool  and  the  sage. 
And  though   I'm  distinguished  in  history's  page, 
I  always  am  greatest  alone. 

I'm  not  in  the  earth,  nor  the  sun,  nor  the  moon. 

You  may  search  all  the  sky — I'm  not  there; 
In  the  morning  and  evening — tho'   not  in   the  noon. 
You   may   plainly   perceive   me,    for   hke   a   balloon, 
I   am   midway   suspended   in   air. 
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I  am  always  in  riches  and  yet  I  am  told. 

Wealth   did   ne'er   my   presence   desire; 
I   dwell  with   the  miser,   but   not   with   his  gold. 
And  sometimes   I   stand  in   the  chimney  so  cold, 

Though    I    serve    as    a    part   of  the    fire. 

I  often  am  met  in   political   life — 

In    my    absence    no   kingdom    can    be; 
And  they  say  there  can  neither  be   friendship  nor  strife. 
No  one  can  live  single,  no  one  take  a  wife. 

Without   interfering   with   me. 

My   brethren   are   many,   and  of  my  whole  race. 

No  one   is  more   slender  and   tall; 
And   though   not   the  eldest,    I   hold   the   first  place. 
And  even  in  dishonor,  despair,  and  disgrace, 

I   boldly   appear   *mong   them   all. 

Though  disease  may  possess  me,  and  sickness  and  pain, 

I   am  never  in  sorrow  or  gloom; 
Though    in    wit   and    wisdom    I    equally    reign, 
I'm  the  heart  of  sin,  and  have  long  lived  in  vain, 

And   I   ne'er   shall   be   found   in   the   tomb! 

SOLUTION. 

From  the  Essex  (Matsachusett<)  "  Register." 

Lord  Byron,  your  riddle  is  dark,  I  confess. 
But  dark   as   it  is,    I   will  venture   to  guess. 

Though  'tis  found  not  in  youth,  nor  in  manhood,  nor  age. 
Though   a   stranger   alike   to  the   fool   and  the  sage. 
Though  earth  don't  contain  it,  the  sun  nor  the  moon. 
Though   in   darkness   'tis   absent,    and   also   in  noon; 
Though  'tis  not  found  in  searching  the  heavens  sublime; 
Yet  by  guessing,   I  think  I  shall  guess  it  in  time. 

If  disease  must  possess  it,  and  sickness  and  pain. 
If  suspended  in  air  and  has  long  lived  in  vain. 
If  in  sin  you  can  find  it,   I  will  not  deny. 
As  you  are  freed  from  it,  it  must  then  be   I. 
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How  "Yankee  Doodle  Came  to  Town. 


»» 


The  Famous  Air  Had  a  Checkered  Career  and   Hobnobbed  With  Some 

Queer  Lyrics  Before  a  British  Surgeon  Unwittingly  Gave  to 

the  American  Patriots  a  Battle  Song. 

An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


OUR  oldest  national  nickname  is 
*'  Yankee."  In  the  early  Colonial 
days,  the  Indians  stumbling  over 
the  pronunciation  of  the  language  of  the 
pale-face,  called  the  English  "  Yenghies." 
By  corruption,  **  Yenghies "  became 
"  Yanghies  "  and  "  Yankees."  The  set- 
tlers took  the  word  "  Yankees "  back 
again  from  their  copper-skinned  neigh- 
bors, and  they  seem  to  have  used  it  in  a 
slangy  way. 

As  early  as  1713  Jonathan  Hastings, 
a  farmer  of  Cambridge,  in  New  Eng- 
land, used  the  word  as  a  synonym  for 
excellence,  saying  of  anything  which  he 
especially  admired : 

"  It  is  Yankee  good  " — that  is,  prob- 
ably :  "  It  is  as  good  as  if  English 
made." 

However,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Jamieson's  **  Scottish  Dictionary "  gives 
a  Scottish  word,  "  Yankie,"  with  the 
definition:  "A  sharp,  clever  woman,  at 
the  same  time  including  an  idea  of  for- 
wardness." 

The  modern  notion  of  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness might  seem  to  justify  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  Scottish,  but,  as  it  happens, 
the  Yankee  was  not  generally  considered 
shrewd  and  clever  until  a  much  later 
period  than  the  pre-Revolutionary  days. 

Perhaps,  as  the  occasional  explanation 
has  it,  the  people  of  the  other  colonies 
got  to  calling  New  Englanders  "  Jon- 
athan Yankees,"  after  Jonathan  Hast- 
ings. Also  it  may  be  true  that  the  word 
has  more  than  one  derivation — a  possi- 
bility which  will  become  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  origin  of  the  song 
"  Yankee  Doodle." 

Everybody  knows  the  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  but  few  people  know  the 
words.  The  air  has  been  ascribed  to 
several     different     countries.       Kossuth, 


during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognized it  as  Hungarian,  and  it  has  also 
been  identified  with  an  ancient  Biscayan 
sword-dance.  In  the  Netherlands  there 
is,  or  used  to  be,  a  harvesting  song, 
sung  by  laborers,  who  were  paid  with  a 
tenth  of  the  grain  and  all  the  butter- 
milk they  could  drink: 

Yankerdidel  doodel  down, 

Didel,   dudel   lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover,  vown, 

Botermilk  und  tanther. 

In  other  words,  "  buttermilk  and  a 
tenth."  Old  Hollanders  in  the  United 
States  may  recall  the  stanza. 

In  the  days  of  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
nicknames  which  the  Cavaliers  bestowed 
upon  the  Puritans  was  *'  Nankee  Doo- 
dle." When  Cromwell  entered  Oxford 
this  stanza  was  written : 

Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Upon   a   little   pony, 
With  a  feather  in  his  hat 

Upon  a  macaroni. 

Another  and  more  common  version 
was  as  follows: 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat 

And  called  him  Macaroni. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  we  first 
hear  beyond  any  doubt  the  air  to  which 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  is  now  sung.  To  it 
were  set  the  following  lines,  which  re- 
main as  a  nursery  rhyme : 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it; 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it, 

But    the   binding   'round   it. 
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The  air  came  to  be  known  as  "  Kitty 
Fisher,"  or  "  Kitty  Fisher's  Jig." 

In  1755,  when  the  Colonial  troops 
were  joining  the  British  regulars  in  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  by  way  of  Albany, 
Dr.  Schuckburgh,  a  surgeon  attached  to 
Lord  Amherst's  forces,  is  said  to  have 
derisively  adopted  the  tune  for  the  use 
of  the  Colonials,  who  apparently  ac- 
cepted it  in  good  faith  as  an  established 
martial  air. 

To  attribute  to  Dr.  Schuckburgh  the 
words  which  were  afterward  sung  to  the 
air  is  to  disregard  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  words  themselves — unless,  as  is 
possible,  though  not  probable,  the 
stanzas  referring  to  Washington  were 
added  later. 

The  full  set  of  stanzas,  entitled  "  The 
Yankee's  Return  from  Camp,"  appear 
to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  1775, 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when 
the  Continental  army,  under  General 
Washington's  command,  was  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The  Tories  were  then  singing  to  the 
old  tune  of  "  Kitty  Fisher  "  these  lines : 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

For  to  buy  a  firelock ; 
We  will  tar  and  feather  him, 

And  so  we  will  John  Hancock. 

The  original  Tory  quatrain  referred 
to  the  smuggling  of  muskets  into  the 
country  by  the  patriots.  The  stanzas 
substituted  by  some  unknown  Colonial 
rimester  run  as  follows : 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 

Along  with   Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  seed  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 

Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy; 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  seed  a  thousand  men, 

As  rich  as  'Squire  David; 
And  what  they  wasted  ev'ry  day, 

I  wish'd  it  could  be  saved. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

The  'lasses  they  eat  ev'ry  day 
Would  keep  a  house  in  winter; 

They  have  so  much  that  I  be  bound. 
They  eat  it  when  they're  amind  ter. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 
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And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

And  ev'ry  time  they  shoot  it  off 
It  takes  a  horn  of  powder; 

It  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 
Only  a  nation  louder. 

Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself 

As  'Siah's  underpinning; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again — 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

Cousin  Simon  was  so  'tarnal  bold, 
I  thought  he  would  have  cocked  it; 

It  scar'd  me  so,  I  streak'd  it  off. 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun, 
He  kind  of  clapp'd  his  hand  on't. 

And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  basin, 
And  ev'ry  time  they  touched  it  off 

They  scamper'd   like  the  nation. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

I  see  a  little  barrel,  too. 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather; 
They  knock'd  upon't  with  little  clubs, 

And  call'd  the  folks  together. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington, 
And  gentlefolks  about  him; 

They  say  he's  grown  so  'tarnal  proud 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

He  got  him  on  his  meeting-clothes, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion; 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows. 

In  hundreds  or  a  million. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A-digging  graves,  that  told  me, 

So  'tarnal  long,  so  'tarnal  deep. 
They  'tended  they  should  hold  me. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 

It  scar'd  me  so  I  hooked  it  off. 
Nor  stopped,  as  I  remember, 

Nor  turned  about  till  I  got  home. 
Clear  up  in  mother's  chamber. 
Yankee  Doodle,  etc. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

OSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE  (1795— 1820)  wrote 
"  The  American  Flag  "  as  a  mere  fugitive  con- 
tribution to  the  Evening  Post  when  he  was  little 
more  than  twenty-one.  It  belonged  to  a  series 
of  hastily  written  verses  to  which  the  author 
attached  no  value.  Long  afterward  a  friend  of 
his — a  Dr.  DeKay — carefully  gathered  together 
these  stray  poems,  and  showed  them  to  Drake, 
who  said : 
"  Oh,  burn  them  up !     They  are  worthless." 

Fortunately,  his  friend  refused  to  burn  them;  and  thus  one  of  the 
finest  gems  of  our  national  poetry  was  rescued.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
the  last  eight  lines  of  "  The  American  Flag  "  were  added  to  the  original 
draft  by  Drake's  friend  and  fellow  poet,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 


JOSEPH    RODMAN    DRAKE. 

WHEN  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there! 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud. 

Who  rear*st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warrior  of  the  storm 
And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun,  to  thee  *tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke 
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And  bid  its  blending  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 
The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave,  thy  folds  shall  fly 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high ! 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
Ere  yet  the  lifeblood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  the  sky-born  glories  burn 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance, 
And  when  the  cannon  mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow. 
And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas,  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ! 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee 
And  smile  to  see  the  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home. 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven! 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 


A  HOROSCOPE  OF  THE  MONTHS, 


BY  MARION  Y.  BUNNER. 


What  the  Old  Astrological  Traditions  Say  as  to  the  Destiny  of  Those  Born  Under  the  Sign 
"Cancer,"  Representing  the  Period  Between  June  19  and  July  23. 

Compiled  and  edited  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


CANCER :  THE  CRAB. 

JUNE  19  to  JULY  23. 
CUSP:  JUNE  21  to  JULY  27. 


THE  constellation  Cancer — the  fourth 
sign  of  the  zodiac — is  the  positive 
pole  of  the  Water  Triplicity,  governing 
the  breast.  It  is  a  cardinal,  feminine, 
movable,  v^atery,  phlegmatic,  nocturnal 
sign.  The  higher  attributes  are  feeling 
and  sympathy. 

A  person  born  in  the  period  of  the  Cusp, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  edge  of  the  sign, 
will  be  endowed  with  the  characteristics 
of  both  Cancer  and  Gemini. 

Cancer  subjects  will  have  taciturn  dispo- 
sitions, searching  minds,  and  good  morals. 
The  principal  characteristic  of  these  people 
is  their  sympathetic  and  emotional  love- 
nature.  They  make  excellent  nurses.  They 
are  model  housewives  and  husbands,  and 
are  economical,   industrious,  and  provident. 

They  are  quick  in  mind  and  body,  clever 
in  business  matters,  independent,  open- 
minded,  and  versatile.  They  are  also  very 
determined ;  are  not  easily  forced  out  of  a 
conclusion  they  have  reached,  and  their 
opinions  are  usually  respected.  They  have 
mechanical  ability,  are  very  executive,  and 
they  like  responsibility.  They  can  easily  be 
ruled  by  kindness,  but  resent  the  least  sem- 
blance of  compulsion. 

The  Cancer  people — women  especially — 
have  great  talent  for  music,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  study  instrumental  music  as  a 
profession. 

They  are  usually  of  medium  stature, 
large  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  body, 
with  round  face,  pale  complexion,  small 
features,  full  forehead,  and  light  or  gray- 
ish eyes.  The  physical  temperament  of  the 
subject  will  be  lymphatic-bilious  in  a  South- 
ern climate,  and  a  lymphatic-nervous  dis- 
position   in   a    Northern    latitude. 

Their  most  congenial  companions  will 
be  found  among  those  born  in  Scorpio  and 
Pisces, 

The     faults    of    the    Cancer    people    are 


jealousy,  vanity,  and  love  of  money  for 
money's  sake.  The  women  of  this  sign 
are  fond  of  dress,  and  are  also  fickle  and 
inconstant.  Cancer  is  the  only  sign  of 
the  zodiac  governed  by  the  moon,  and  the 
changeable  qualities  of  the  people  are  at- 
.tributed  to  its  influence. 

The  most  harmonious  marriages  are 
found  when  a  Cancer  and  a  Pisces  person 
are  united.  The  offspring  will  be  strong 
and  physically  fine.  Cancer  children  are 
hard  to  manage  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme sensitiveness.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  with  them.  Their  train- 
ing cannot  commence  too  early. 

The  governing  planet  is  the  moon,  and 
the  gems  are  emerald  and  black  onyx.  The 
astral  colors  are  green  and  russet  brown, 
and  the  emblematic  flower  is  the  poppy. 

February  and  September  are  the  lucky 
months,  and  Monday  is  the  fortunate  day 
for  a   Cancer  subject. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  tribe  to  which  this 
sign  corresponds  is  that  of  Zebulon.  The 
ruling  angel  of  the  sign  is  Muriel. 

July,  the  seventh  month  in  our  calendar, 
was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
and  as  such  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Quinctilis.  The  Latin  name  of  Julius  was 
given  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar  (who  was 
born  in  this  month),  and  was  adopted  in 
the  year  of  his  death. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  called  July  the  "mead 
month,"  for  the  meadows  were  then  in  their 
bloom,  and  "  the  latter  wild  month,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  June,  which  they  named 
"  the  former  wild  month." 

The  principal  days  are :  July  3,  when  Dog 
Days  begin ;  July  4,  Independence  Day ;  July 
15,  St.  Swithin;  and  July  25,  St.  James. 
The  tradition  runs  that  if  it  should  rain  on 
St.  Swithin's  Day,  it  will  rain  steadily  for 
the  following  forty  days. 

General  Garibaldi  was  born  under  this 
sign.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  power,  earnestness,  and 
pathos  of  the  Cancer  people,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  John  Jacob  Astor  are  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  the  business  genius 
of  the  sign. 
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THE  TOMB    OF    NAPOLEON. 

By  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 

LITTLE  while  ago  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the 
old  Napoleon — a  magnificent  tomb  of  gilt  and 
gold,  fit  almost  for  a  deity  dead — and  gazed 
upon  the  sarcophagus  of  rare  and  nameless 
marble,  where  rest  at  last  the  ashes  of  that 
restless  man.  I  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and 
thought  about  the  career  of  the  greatest  soldier  of 
the  modern  world. 
I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  contemplating  suicide. 
I  saw  him  at  Toulon.  I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Italy.  I  saw  him 
crossing  the  bridge  at  Lodi  with  the  tricolor  in  his  hand.  I  saw  him  in 
Egypt,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids.  I  saw  him  conquer  the  Alps 
and  mingle  the  eagles  of  France  with  the  eagles  of  the  crags.  I  saw 
him  at  Marengo,  at  Ulm,  and  at  Austerlitz.  I  saw  him  in  Russia,  when 
the  infantry  of  the  snow  and  the  cavalry  of  the  wild  blast  scattered 
his  legions  like  winter*s  withered  leaves.  I  saw  him  at  Leipsic  in  defeat 
and  disaster — driven  by  a  million  bayonets  back  upon  Paris — clutched 
like  a  wild  beast — banished  to  Elba.  I  saw  him  escape  and  retake  an 
empire  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  I  saw  him  upon  the  frightful  field 
of  Waterloo,  where  chance  and  fate  combined  to  wreck  the  fortunes 
of  their  former  king.  And  I  saw  him  at  St.  Helena,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him,  gazing  out  upon  the  sad  and  solemn  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  widows  and  orphans  he  had  made,  of  the  tears  that 
had  been  shed  for  his  glory,  and  of  the  only  woman  who  ever  loved  him, 
pushed  from  his  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  ambition.  And  I  said  I 
would  rather  have  been  a  French  peasant  and  worn  wooden  shoes;  I 
would  rather  have  lived  in  a  hut  with  a  vine  growing  over  the  door,  and 
the  grapes  growing  purple  in  the  amorous  kisses  of  the  autumn  sun;  I 
would  rather  have  been  that  poor  peasant,  with  my  wife  by  my  side 
knitting  as  the  day  died  out  of  the  sky,  with  my  children  upon  my  knees 
and  their  arms  about  me;  I  would  rather  have  been  this  man  and  gone 
down  to  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust,  than  to  have  been 
that  imperial  personation  of  force  and  murder  known  as  Napoleon  the 
Great. 


The   Latest   Viewpoints   of 
Men  Worth  While 


President  Roosevelt  Calls  Our  Supreme  Bench  the  Most  Dignified  and  Power- 
ful Court  in  the  World — Professor  Peabody  Describes  the  German 
Kaiser  as  a  Man  of  Peace — Chancellor  MacCracken  Discusses  Teaching 
as  a  Profession  for  College  Graduates — Ex-Secretary  Herbert  Denies  that 
the  Confederate  Soldiers  Were  Rebels — With  Other  Notable  Expressions 
of  Opinion  from  Speakers  Entitled  to  a  Hearing. 
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WHAT  THE  SUPREME 

COURT  STANDS  FOR. 


The   Members   of  Our   Highest   Tribunal 

Have  to  Be  Not  Only  Jurists  but 

Constructive  Statesmen. 


JUSTICE  BROWN,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
tired from  active  service.  Before  he 
laid  aside  the  robes  of  his  office  a  dinner 
was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion short  speeches  were  delivered  by  sev- 
eral prominent  men,  including  President 
Roosevelt,  who  said : 

In  all  the  world  —  and  I  think,  gentle- 
men, you  will  acquit  me  of  any  disposition 
to  needless  flattery  —  there  is  no  body  of 
men  of  equal  numbers  that  possesses  the 
dignity  and  power  combined  that  inhere 
in  that  court  over  which,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, you  preside.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  our  government,  the  man 
who  does  his  full  duty  on  that  court  must 
of  necessity  be  not  only  a  great  jurist,  but 
a  great  constructive  statesman. 

The    Men    and    the    Tradition. 

It  has  been  our  supreme  good  fortune 
as  a  nation  that  we  have  had  on  that 
court,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
day,  men  wlio  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
in  worthy  fashion  the  tradition  which  has 
thus  made  it  incumbent  upon   tlie  members 


of  the  court  to  combine  in  such  fashion 
the  qualities  of  the  great  jurist  and  of  the 
constructive  statesman. 

Mr.  Justice,  we  Americans  are  some- 
times accused  of  paying  too  much  heed  to 
mere  material  success,  the  success  which 
is  measured  only  by  the  acquisition  of 
w^ealth.  I  do  not  think  tha:t  the  accusa- 
tion is  well  founded. 

A  great  deal  of  notoriety  attaches,  and 
must  attach,  to  any  man  who  acquires  a 
great  fortune.  If  he  acquires  it  well  and 
uses  it  well,  he  is  entitled  to  and  should 
receive  the  same  meed  of  credit  that  at- 
taches to  any  other  man  who  uses  his 
talents  for  the  public  good. 

The    Nation    Sound   at   Bottom. 

But  if  you  will  turn  to  see  those  whom 
in  the  past  the  nation  has  delighted  to 
honor,  and  those  in  the  present  whom  it 
delights  to  honor,  I  think  that  you  will 
all  agree  that  this  nation  is  sound  at  bot- 
tom in  the  bestowal  of  its  admiration  in 
the  relative  estimate  it  puts  upon  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  men  who  achieve 
prominence  by  rendering  service  to  the 
public. 

The  names  that  stand  out  in  our  his- 
tory in  the  past  are  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  done  good  work  for  the  body 
politic,  and  in  the  present  the  names  of 
those  whom  this  people  really  hold  in 
highest  honor  are  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  done  all  that  was  in  them  in  the 
best   and   most   worthy   fashion. 

In  no  way  is  it  possible  to  deserve  bet- 
ter of  the  republic  than  by  rendering  sane, 
honest,  clear-sighted  service  on  the  bench. 
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and,    above    all,    on    the   highest    bench    of 
this  country. 

Men  who  fear  for  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions too  often  forget  the  Supreme 
Court.  Macaulay  evidejitly  forgot  it 
when  he  described  our  Constitution  as 
"  all  sail  and  no  anchor." 


THE  GERMAN  KAISER'S 
CAMPAIGN  FOR  AMITY. 


In   His   Farewell   Audience   to    Professor 

Peabody,    of    Harvard,    He    Said: 

'*  We  Must  Stand  Together.*' 


BACK  from  Berlin,  where  he  occu- 
pied for  a  time  a  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity, under  the  existing  arrange- 
ment for  exchanges.  Professor  Peabody, 
of  Harvard,  is  aiming  to  straighten  the 
American  conceptions  of  Germany.  The 
Kaiser,  he  declares,  is  not  a  war-lord, 
but  a  man  of  peace,  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  civilization — a  peace-lord,  so  to 
speak. 

Speaking  to  a  German  audience  in 
New  York  a  few  weeks  ago.  Professor 
Peabody  said : 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  abroad 
that  the  German  Emperor  is  constantly 
looking  about  for   somebody  to   fight. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Germany,  by  virtue  of  the  commercial  ex- 
pansion it  now  is  working  for,  is  pledged 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  her  own  honor  will  allow. 

The  German  Emperor,  speaking  at  the 
opening  of  the  Reichstag,  said : 

"  I  consider  it  the  most  sacred  duty  im- 
posed upon  me  by  an  all-wise  Providence 
to  preserve  peace." 

The  German  Emperor  has  been  mis- 
judged as  few  characters  have  been  in  his- 
tory when  he  has  been  described  as  a  care- 
less, heartless  intriguer,  always  ready  to 
strike  a  blow. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  betraying  any  con- 
fidence if  I  repeat  to  you  a  phrase  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  emperor  at  the 
very  last  audience  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  honored  me.  I  was  about  to  return 
to  America.  The  emperor  was  speaking  not 
as  a  statesman  or  a  diplomatist,  but  as  an 
idealist  discussing  the  ideals  of  his  life. 
At  parting  he  said : 

"  We  must  stand  together." 


What  could  we  do  better  here  to-night 
than  to  repeat  that  phrase?  I  bring  to 
you  the  confident  assurance  that  in  any- 
thing you  do  here  to-night  to  bring  about 
the  negotiation  of  a  stable  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration with  your  old  country  you  will 
have  with  you  the  solid  common  sense  of 
the  American  people. 

We  must  stand  together,  and  we  must 
find  a  safe,  solid,  and  ample  ground  on 
which  to  stand  together.  That  ground  is 
a  program  in  which  the  deliberations  of 
reason   must  supplant  the  folly   of  force. 

We  should  have  reciprocity  in  the  full- 
est meaning  of  the  word.  Not  only  com- 
mercial reciprocity,  but  a  fair  exchange  of 
truth,  of  trade,  and  of  treaties.  We  must 
have  the  open  door,  the  open  mind,  and 
the  open  hand. 

Truly,  from  Baron  von  Steuben,  who 
lent  his  sword  to  Washington,  to  Carl 
Schurz,  who  lately  died  after  a  life  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  adopted  country, 
Germans  have  done  much  for  America. 


THE  GENIAL  SPORT 

OF  GENEALOGISTS. 


Clambering  Among   the   Branches  of   the 

Family  Tree,  One  May  Find 

Royal  Ancestors. 


A  LITTLE    harmless    fun   with    the 
people    who    are    engaged    in    a 
hunt  for  ancestors  is  indulged  in 
by  that  playful  journal,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  point  arises  in  connection  with 
the  expose  of  a  man  who  professes  to 
be  able  to  link  every  American  with 
royalty,  by  the  chain  of  a  common  an- 
cestry, asserting  that  thus  "  you  and 
your  family,  relatives,  or  friends  will 
have  rare  facilities  in  securing  business 
contracts  from  European  governments." 
The  reflections  aroused  in  the  Post  by 
this  .offer  of  unearned  greatness  are  in 
part  as  follows : 

A  fortune  awaits  the  person  who  will 
thus  bring  genealogy  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people  and  make  the  con- 
templation of  a  pedigree  a  source  of  daily 
happiness. 

We  fear  that  J.  Henry  Lea,  who  has  just 
published  a  hand-book  entitled  "  Genealog- 
ical   Research    in    England,    Scotland,    and 
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Ireland,"  misses  the  point  of  view.  He  is 
a  dryasdust,  who  is  concerned  about  long, 
dull  tables  of  the  probate  courts,  lists  of 
marriage  licenses,  and  parish  registers. 
He  talks  as  if  genealogy  were  a  science — 
a  notion  that  also  troubles  a  recent  writer 
in  the  London  Spectator. 

But  if  genealogy  is  to  appeal  to  the 
masses,  it  must  be  an  art.  Now,  the 
strength  of  an  art  is  not  its  grasp  of  facts, 
but  its  flight  of  imagination.  In  a  science 
the  rule  is,  abundant  data  and  meager  re- 
sults; in  an  art,  meager  data  and  abundant 
results. 

Tell  a  scientific  genealogist  that  your 
grandfather,  a  Welsh  cobbler,  arrived  in 
the  steerage  in  i860,  and  what  do  you  get? 
After  three  years  and  numerous  fees  for 
expenses,  you  learn  that  for  two  centuries 
the  heads  of  the  family  had  been  mechanics 
or  small  tradesmen — a   disgusting  outcome. 

Tell  an  artistic  genealogist  the  same 
thing,  and  in  three  weeks,  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  you  have  a  neat  picture  of  a  tree, 
proving  that  you  are  a  Tudor,  and  that 
the  English  Tudors  got  their  start  by 
marrying  into  your  family.  This  is  why 
we  set  art  above  groveling  science. 


TEACHING  IS  A  VERY 

POPULAR  PROFESSION. 


College  Graduates   in   Increasing   Propor- 
tion   Are    Taking    It    Up    Instead 
of  the  Law  and  the  Ministry. 


COLLEGE  graduates  in  these  times 
are  found  in  all  walks  of  life ;  but, 
of  course,  there  are  more  in  the 
professions  than  in  business — and  more 
in  some  professions  than  in  others.  Also 
there  has  been  a  change,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  college  men  going  into  different  kinds 
of  work. 

Chancellor  MacCracken,  speaking  at 
a  commencement  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, said : 

What  change,  if  any,  has  there  been  in 
the  choice  of  professions  by  college  grad- 
uates in  the  last  twenty  years?  I  was 
recently  asked  this  question  by  a  New 
York  editor,  and  was  unable  to  answer 
him.  I  have  since  obtained  this  informa- 
tion from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  new 
alumni  catalogue,  issued  to  mark  the 
seventy-fifth   anniversary    of   the   university. 


I  have  studied  the  record  of  ten  classes 
of  the  College  of  Arts,  from  1885  until 
1894,  inclusive;  also,  of  the  ten  succeed- 
ing classes,  from  1895  until  1904,  inclusive. 
I  find  most  satisfactory  reports  have  been 
obtained  respecting  the  occupation  of  these 
graduates.  The  chief  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Changes   in   Occupation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  occupation  which 
enlisted  graduates  for  the  first  decade  and 
for  the  second  in  practically  the  same  pro- 
portions. 

One  is  journalism,  which  enlisted  two  per 
cent  in  the  first  decade  and  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  in  the  second,  an  increase  of 
only  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  other  is  business  in  varied  forms, 
which  enlisted  sixteen  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  college  graduates  in  the  former 
decade  and  sixteen  per  cent  in  the  latter 
decade. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  occupations 
show  a  decided  falling  off.  The  grad- 
uates who  have  become  clergymen  num- 
bered twenty  per  cent  in  the  first  decade, 
but  only  seventeen  per  cent  in  the  second, 
a  decrease  of  three  per  cent. 

Those  who  entered  the  law  were  thirty- 
three  per  cent  in  the  first  decade  and 
twenty-six  per  cent  in  the  second,  a  de- 
crease of  seven  per  cent. 

Those  who  became  physicians  were  six- 
teen and  a  half  per  cent  in  the  first  decade 
and  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent  in  the 
second,  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent;  being 
a  total  decrease  in  the  recruits  of  these  pro- 
fessions  of  eleven  per  cent. 

Teaching  Monopolizes  the  increase. 

Then  comes  the  surprising  fact  that  a 
single  profession  has  monopolized  the  en- 
tire increase.  The  profession  of  teaching, 
which  has  twelve  per  cent  in  the  ten 
classes  first  named,  has  increased  to  no 
less  than  twenty-three  per  cent  in  the  ten 
classes  down  to  the  year  before  last. 

The  striking  fact  respecting  college  grad- 
uates is  that  eleven  per  cent  fewer  of  them 
go  into  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  and 
this  entire  eleven  per  cent  have  gone  into 
teaching. 

What  is  the  explanation?  I  answer,  first, 
the  teaching  profession  has  increased  in 
dignity  and  reputation,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world  more  than  in  the  region  where 
New  York  University  finds  its  students. 

A  second  reason  is  that  philanthropic 
spirits  find  in  teaching  to-day,  compared 
with  other  professions,  larger  scope  than 
ever  before.  Law  is  less  altruistic  as  n 
profession    and    more    commercial    than    a 
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generation  ago.  Theology  is  waiting  for 
new  statements  of  what  to  teach  and  how 
to  teach.  Therefore,  men  who  are  in- 
cHned  to  teach  turn  to  the  common  school, 
the  high  school,  and  the  college  to  find 
scope  for  influencing  others  for  good. 

As  further  explanation  of  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  teachers  re- 
quired for  the  higher  positions,  I  can  give 
exact  figures  for  only  the  year  1905,  com- 
pared with  the  year  1900.  In  1900  there 
were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  City  11,706  students;  last  year  there 
were  enrolled  20,770  students ;  in  other 
words,  they  have  almost  doubled  in  the 
space  of  five  years. 

Can  sordid  covetousness  long  be 
charged  against  a  people  v^hose  youth 
increasingly  seek  entrance  into  "  the 
poorest-paid  profession  "  ? 


MEN  OF  THE  SOUTH 

WERE  NEVER  REBELS. 


Confederates  and  Federals  Were  Patriots 

Settling  a  Constitutional  Question, 

Says   Ex-Secretary   Herbert. 


IN  an  oration  over  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  dead  in  Arlington  Cem- 
etery a  fev^^  weeks  ago,  Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
gave  force  to  the  opinion  that  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  those  w^ho  fought 
v^ith  him  during  the  Civil  War,  though 
secessionists,  were  not  "  rebels."  He 
said: 

Was  Robert  E.  Lee  and  were  these  dead 
comrades  of  ours  traitors  ?  With  the  great 
war  in  which  they  fought  far  away  in  the 
dim  past,  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is. 
Were  they,  the  history  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  considered,  either  tech- 
nically or  legally  traitors? 

This  may  be  purely  an  academic  ques- 
tion. In  one  sense  it  is,  because  all  ad- 
mit that  practically  the  union  of  these 
States  is  indissoluble;  but  in  another  sense 
it  is  not,  because  there  are  those  in  the 
North  who  are  fond  of  repeating,  even  to 
this  day,  "  The  North  was  eternally  right, 
and  the  South  eternally  wrong." 

This  is  declamation  with  which  history 
will  have  nothing  to  do. 

Then,  again,  there  are  those  in  the 
South  who  say  that  if  the  South  ever  had 
the  right  to   secede,   it   has,   though   it   will 


never  exercise  it,  that  right  to-day,  be- 
cause war  never  settles  a  principle.  This 
too  is  declamation;  it  loses  sight  of  his- 
tory. 

War  Has  Settled   Great  Questions. 

Every  international  dispute  about  rights, 
about  principles,  that  could  not  be  ad- 
justed by  diplomacy,  has  been  settled  by 
war.  Allegiances  of  people,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  re- 
publics, all  these  time  out  of  mind  have 
been  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  and  the  results — treaties,  not  vol- 
untary, but  enforced  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
— have  been  upheld  by  diplomats  and  par- 
liaments and  courts,  by  every  tribunal  that 
has  authority  to  speak  for  law  and  order 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  him 
who  believed  in  the  right  of  a  State  in 
1861  to  secede,  to  deny  now  that  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  the  war,  and  no  formal 
treaty  was  necessary  as  evidence  of  what 
all  the  world  could  see.  We  had  the  right 
as  sovereign  States  to  submit  to  the  arbit- 
rament of  war.  We  did  it,  and,  like  oth- 
ers who  have  gone  to  war,  we  must  abide 
the  issue.  So  that  now  if  a  State  should 
attempt  to  secede  those  who  should  cast 
their  fortunes  with  it  would  be  rebels. 

But  not  so  in  1861.  Then  the  right  of 
a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  was 
an  open  question.  Nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  situation  at  that  time  than  this 
incident  in  the  life  of  General  Lee: 

General    Lee's    Rebuke. 

When  the  great  war  was  over  and  de- 
feat had  come  to  the  armies  Lee  had  led, 
he  was  visiting  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Richmond.  With  that  love  of  children 
that  always  characterized  him,  the  old 
hero  took  upon  his  knee  a  fair-haired  boy. 
The  proud  mother,  to  please  her  guest, 
asked  the  child,  "  Who  is  General  Lee? " 
Parrot-like  the  expected  answer  came, 
"  The  great  Virginian  who  was  a  patriot, 
true  to  his  native  State."  And  then  came 
the  question,  "  Who  is  General  Scott? " 
and  the  reply,  "  A  Virginian  who  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country." 

Putting  down  the  child  and  turning  to 
the   mother,  the  general   said: 

"  Madam,  you  should  not  teach  your 
child  such  lessons.  I  will  not  listen  to 
such  talk.  General  Scott  is  not  a  traitor. 
He  was  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  as 
I  was  to  mine." 

What  General  Lee  here  said  and  what 
even  when  the  fires  of  the  late  war  were 
still  smoldering  he  would  have  the  mothers 
of   the    South   teach    to   their   children   was 
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that  he  and  General  Scott  were  both  right, 
because  each  believed  himself  to  be  right. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  that  noble 
son  of  New  England,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  himself  a  gallant  Union  soldier, 
has  more  recently  said  in  a  public  address 
— that  the  North  and  the  South  were  both 
right,  because  each  believed  itself  right. 
And  such  is  to  be  the  verdict  of  history. 
We  were  all  patriots  settling  on  the  field 
of  battle  a  constitutional  question  that 
could  be  settled  in  no  other  way.  Public 
opinion  is  already  moving,  and  moving 
rapidly,   to  the  mark  of  that  final  verdict. 

With  the  interment  of  Confederate 
dead  at  Arlington  much  bitterness  disap- 
pears. The  comradeship  of  death  is  un- 
assailable by  the  arguments  of  the  living. 


PLACE  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 

ONLY  FOR  PICKED  MEN. 


The    Self-Made    Have    a    Hard    Time, 
Those  Born  Rich  Are  Mostly  Use- 
less,  Says   Speaker  Cannon. 


SOMEBODY   asked    Speaker   Cannon 
this  question:     "What  would  you 
say  if  a  young  man  of  intelligence, 
education,    and    force,    undecided    as    to 
w^hat  he  should  adopt  as  a  life  career, 
should  come  to  you  for  advice?" 

Of  his  reply,  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  World,  we  quote  the  salient  pas- 
sages, answering  the  further  query  as  to 
the  advisability  of  going  into  politics : 

I  should  say  yes  to  the  young  man  of 
intelligence,  culture,  and  efificiency,  if  these 
things  were  crossed  with  patriotism.  In 
the  main  those  who  go  into  public  life 
are  picked  men,  and  by  just  so  much  as 
they  are  picked  men  they  are  ahead  of  the 
average.  This  is  a  fact  in  spite  of  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  only  of  average  grade. 

If  among  a  dozen  young  men,  each  of 
whom  should  decide  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  public  service  and  should  qualify  and 
work  hard  and  conscientiously  for  it,  one 
— just  one — should  get  himself  into  public 
life  and  sustain  himself  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  the  country,  I  should 
consider  it  a  great  return  for  the  effort 
put  forth. 

The  man  who  has  to  make  his  own 
way,  who  is  without  a  competency  to  start 


with,  and  who  enters  public  life  these  days 
before  he  has  saved  enough  to  live  in- 
dependently of  his  income  as  a  public  man, 
has  a  hard  time  before  him. 

Hard  Time  for  the   Poor   Man. 

The  young  man  who  has  never  earned 
his  living  for  himself,  no  matter  what  his 
advantages  of  circumstances  or  training,  is 
sure  to  make  many  mistakes  through  ig- 
norance of  hard,  practical  life.  Not  per- 
sonally having  the  same  needs  as  the  man 
of  the  people,  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it. 

Young  men  who  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  special  training  and  the  opportunities 
that  wealth  gives  may  become  especially 
qualified  for  public  life;  such  opportunities 
and  training  are  necessary  to  complete 
qualifications,  but  often  they  are  not  equal 
to  them.  That  which  may  be  had  with- 
out effort  is  not  often  highly  prized. 

But  all  young  men  of  ability,  whether 
favored  by  fortunes  or  not,  owe  it  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  nation  to  give  at- 
tention to  public  affairs,  to  keep  them- 
selves in  touch  with  things,  to  be  in  con- 
stant preparation  for  public  life  if  the 
opportunity  or  necessity  comes  to  them. 

Everybody  knows  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  young  men  in  the  great  busi- 
ness and  industrial  centers  who  give  no 
attention,  or  very  little,  to  public  affairs. 
The  manufacturing,  the  commercial  or 
financial  operations,  the  contracting  or 
transportation  enterprises  which  they  take 
up  give  them  so  much  better  financial  re- 
turns than  public  life  would  yield  that  they 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  government, 
upon  whose  proper  conduct  their  success 
in  their  various  callings  and  enterprises 
depends  —  upon  which,  in  fact,  the  very 
chance  to  enter  these  callings  and  carry  on 
those  enterprises  rests,  and  whose  demoral- 
ization would  wipe  out  everybody's  chances 
in  life. 

Now,  we  can't  prevent  the  evolution  of 
such  conditions  in  this  or  any  other  civi- 
lized country.  But  these  people,  thus 
completely  absorbed  in  their  callings  and 
enterprises,  whose  standpoint  of  self-in- 
terest now  prevents  them  from  giving  at- 
tention to  public  affairs,  will  surely  be 
forced  more  and  more  to  broaden  their 
culture  —  thorough  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  is  as  necessary  to  truly  broad  cul- 
ture as  any  other  sort  of  knowledge — as 
well  as  their  patriotism. 

Must   Give    More   Than    Money. 

I  don't  say  that  these  people  should 
give,  give,  give— it  won't  do  for  them  to 
try  to  meet  the  situation  merely  by  being 
charitable  with  their  money.     Giving  only 
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gratifies  the  giver.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
pauperizes  the  people  who  receive.  The 
multimillionaire  of  to-day  must  give  more 
than  his  money.  He  must  give  some  of 
his  time,  his  attention,  and  his  thought 
to  other  and  more  important  things  than 
personal  money-getting. 

The  human  animal  accomplishes  only 
as  he  works  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity. The  extensive  development  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  half  century  has 
kept  the  people  so  busy  in  various  in- 
dustries, speculations,  and  enterprises,  in 
order  to  do  their  part  in  this  development, 
that  many  of  them  have  neglected  their 
duties  as  citizens,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
as  co-sovereigns  in  the  government  of  the 
great  empire  that  has  been  built  up  by 
their  efforts,  in  which  all  men  are  equal  at 
the  ballot-box. 

I  myself  am  acquainted  with  many  men 
who,  merely  because  of  lucky  location, 
though  only  of  respectable  ability,  have 
sat  on  the  gateway  of  commerce,  and,  by 
simply  levying  toll,  have  accumulated  great 
fortunes. 

In  all  their  lives  they  have  never  got  into 
touch  with  public  life;  they  know  little 
about  public  questions,  and  they  give  them 
no  attention.  These  men,  when  pinched  by 
the  unwise  action  of  the  majority  of  their 
fellows,  are  able  to  do  little  except  cover 
the  latter  with  abuse. 

Sometimes,  however,  such  men  try  to 
enter  public  life  themselves.  But  then 
the  people  do  not  always  acknowledge 
their  fitness  for  public  position.  Some- 
times they  seek  protection  for  their  in- 
terests by  improper  methods  instead  of 
trying  to  contribute  their  share  in  build- 
ing up  a  wise  public  sentiment. 

The  Most  Dangerous  Men. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  most 
dangerous  men  in  the  republic  are  those 
who,  by  inheritance  or  otherwise,  have 
vast  fortunes,  yielding  great  incomes,  which 
enable  them  to  command  the  services  of 
those  who  have  ability,  but  not  conscience, 
and  thus  seek  to  control  the  average  man 
— the  man  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his 
face — by  playing  upon  his  prejudices,  his 
hopes,  and  his  fears. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this?  An  offset 
to  such  evil  influences?  Yes.  A  most 
efficient  remedy.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
the  multitude  will  find  out  from  some 
actual  and  painful  experience  that  they 
have  been  misled.  When,  through  being 
misled,  they  begin  to  suffer;  when  they 
begin  to  be  oppressed  they  will  seek  to 
find  new  leadership  and  will  apply  the 
proper  remedies  through  the  ballot-box. 


Fortunately,  in  this  republic  there  arc 
plenty  of  men  of  culture,  ability,  and  wis- 
dom— themselves  of  the  people — who  can- 
not be  bought  or  controlled  by  material 
considerations,  and  who  are  daily  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  citizenship,  from  whom 
to  select  the  required  leaders  not  only 
among  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  but  also 
among  those  who  live  by  their  daily  labor. 


THEY  WOULD  KEEP  THE 
PEACE-EX)VE  HOVERING. 


Plans  to  Establish  an  International  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Prevention  of  Conflicts 
in  the  Future. 


THE  year  after  a  great  war  is  nat- 
urally a  period  for  talk  of  perma- 
nent peace.  The  dove  still  coos, 
the  ravages  of  conflict  are  still  apparent, 
the  folly  of  an  appeal  to  arms  is  evident 
in  economic  conditions.  And  so,  this 
summer,  there  has  been  more  than  the 
usual  attention  to  plans  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war  in  the  future.  Indeed,  the 
time  does  seem  ripe  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  parliament. 

Among  the  addresses  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
was  one  by  Judge  W.  L.  Penfield,  who 
said  concerning  the  plan  upon  which 
peace  advocates  are  now  agreed : 

The  institution  of  a  parliament  compe- 
tent to  legislate  in  the  international  sphere, 
as  the  United  States  Congress  is  within 
the  Federal  sphere,  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent some  most  difficult  political  problems, 
yet  it  would  hardly  be  more  difficult  for  a 
body  of  jurists  and  statesmen  to  define  the 
bounds  of  authority  of  the  international 
parliament  than  it  was  for  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  constitution  to  define  and  dis- 
tribute the  powers  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Under  existing  political  conditions  the 
creation  of  an  international  parliament 
clothed  with  the  power  of  direct  legisla- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  presently  feasi- 
ble. But  it  is  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens, as,  for  example,  who  would  have 
dared  foretell  five  years  ago  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Russian  Duma? 

The   Hague  Conference  as  a  Basis. 

The  call  of  an  international  parliament 
cannot  be  set  down  as  wholly  improbable, 
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and  the  way  to  that  goal  lies  through  the 
more  frequent  calls  and  assemblages  of 
The  Hague  conference  and  by  committing 
to  it  the  task  of  codifying  in  the  form  of 
treaties  the  leading  branches  of  interna- 
tional law.  One  of  the  subjects  of  its 
deliberations  will  be  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  will  arise  in 
agreeing  upon  some  criterion  to  determine 
when  articles  of  dual  utility,  for  war  or 
peace,  may  be  treated  by  a  belligerent  as 
absolutely  contraband  of  war. 

There  is  the  further  question  of  the 
prize  courts  and  of  the  arrest  and  seizure 
by  a  belligerent's  cruisers  of  neutral  ships 
and  cargoes. 

We  may  expect  that  another  and  kin- 
dred question  will  come  before  the  con- 
ference— 'the  question  of  the  immunity 
from  capture  at  sea  of  all  non-contraband 
private  property,  whether  owned  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  neutral  or  belliger- 
ent states. 

The  Limits  of  Hospitality. 

Another  important  subject  which  is  like- 
ly to  attract  the  attention  of  the  confer- 
ence is  the  question  of  the  privileges  and 
the  limits  of  hospitality,  of  temporary  an- 
chorage and  asylum,  and  of  the  supply 
and  repair  of  belligerent  war-ships  in  neu- 
tral ports. 

It  is  understood  that  the  subject  which 
has  been  suggested  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  is  the  question  of  open- 
ing hostilities  without  previous  declaration 
of  war.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  conference  will  attempt  to  formulate 
any  rule  on  so  dillficult  a  subject,  and  one 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  necessities 
of  strategy. 

There  will  be  little  objection,  I  imagine, 
to  the  view  that  no  government  ought  to 
use  force  to  compel  another  government 
to  pay  its  public  securities,  its  bonds,  or 
other  national  obligations  which  foreign- 
ers have  voluntarily  purchased  or  sub- 
scribed to  and  taken. 

But  it  is  nearly  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  any  inflexible  rule  should  be  laid 
down  with  respect  to  cases  of  individual 
foreigners  who  have  invested  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  a  country,  under  con- 
tract with  its  government  to  do  so,  if  the 
latter  should  then  flagrantly  violate  the 
contract  and  despoil  them  of  the  fruits  of 
their  enterprises. 

The  experience  had  with  the  practical 
workings  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  suggests 
the    desirability    of    certain    amendments    of 


the  convention  of  July  29,  1899,  such  as 
that  only  disinterested  arbitrators  shall 
be  eligible  to  seats  on  the  tribunal;  that 
the  arbitration  of  questions  of  a  judicial 
nature  and  of  those  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation and  execution  of  treaties  shall 
be  compulsory;  that  the  medieval  idea  that 
a  sense  of  national  honor,  aside  from  the 
rights  of  self-defense,  can  justify  resort  to 
war  in  any  case  shall  be  abandoned,  and, 
workable  and  in  every  way  admirable  as 
it  now  is — when  we  consider  its  substance 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  formation — 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  revision 
and  recasting  of  the  convention  of  July  29, 
1899. 

Whether  an  international  parliament 
can  prevent  war  without  the  assistance  of 
an  international  police  is  another  story. 


LIQUOR  DEALERS  COME 
OUT  FOR  TEMPERANCE 


Rum-Sellers    in    Convention    at    Louisville 

Praise  the  Work  of  the  Societies  that 

Fight  King  Alcohol. 


THE  National  Liquor  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  annual  convention  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  early  in  June, 
issued  a  startling  address  to  the  public. 
These  men,  who  are  frequently  thought 
to  have  no  stronger  desire  than  that 
every  person  drink  more  than  is  good  for 
him,  actually  commend  the  work  of  the 
various  temperance  societies  and  urge 
that  intoxication  should  be  considered  a 
crime.     They  say : 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  sev- 
enty-five or  one  hundred  years  waves  of 
public  sentiment  antagonistic  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  and 
other  alcoholic  beverages  have  passed  over 
this  country,  leaving  in  their  train  State, 
county,  and  municipal  legislation  of  a  more 
or  less  drastic  character — legislation  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions;  legislation  that  was 
bound  to  fail  in  its  purpose  in  practically 
every  instance,  and  this  because  the  senti- 
ment that  compelled  it  was  a  sentiment 
engendered  by  agitation,  and  totally  un- 
ripe   for    its    enforcement. 

Prohibitory    Laws    Evaded. 

That  prohibitory  laws  are  all  evaded  is 
clearly    shown    by    the    fact    that    notwith- 
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standing  the  adoption  of  prohibition  by  a 
number  of  States,  and  by  innumerable 
counties,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is 
unlawful  to  sell  wines  or  spirits  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  United  States,  the  demand  for  such 
beverages  has  increased  in  almost  the 
same  proportion  as  our  population,  from 
the  legitimate  trade,  and  in  an  enormous- 
ly greater  proportion  from  illicit  distillers 
and  retailers. 

We  shall  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
contend  that  the  agitation  from  which  this 
public  sentiment  originates  owes  its  per- 
sistent recurrence  to  mercenary  motives  on 
the  part  of  men  who  make  merchandise 
of  aroused  emotions,  because  it  gives  a 
pleasurable  excitement  to  the  women  who 
tire  of  the  monotony  of  home;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  shall  be  candid  in  the  ad- 
mission that  there  is  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  an  arousing  of  public  sentiment 
in  this  country,  and  we  confess  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  movements  for  the 
uplifting  of  mankind  and  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  society. 

Favor  White  Ribbon  Movement. 

The  White  Ribbon  movement,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  movement,  the  Prohibition  move- 
ment, and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  move- 
ment were,  or  are,  protests  upon  the  part 
of  good  men  and  women  against  two  of 
the  greatest  evils  connected  with  our  civi- 
lization, and,  unfortunately  for  us,  con- 
nected with  our  trade — we  refer  to  drunk- 
enness and  to  those  saloons  which  are 
conducted  in  a  disreputable  manner,  or  in 
such  a  way  as  to  demoralize  rather  than 
to  elevate  those  who  patronize  them — and 
we,  the  delegates  to  this  convention  of 
the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  desire  to  ex- 
press in  no  uncertain  tones  our  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  efiforts  that  have  been  or 
may  be  put  forth  to  exterminate  the  evils, 
and  our  willingness  to  lend  cooperation 
and  assistance  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

We  do  not  desire  to  deceive  or  to  mis- 
lead, nor  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  all 
candor  we  declare  our  views  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  believe  that  wines  and  spirits  are 
blessings  per  se,  intended  by  an  All-wise 
Providence  to  bring  health  and  happiness 
to  mankind. 

We  believe  that  the  legitimate  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  is  an 
honorable  trade,  and  one  that  should  be 
respected  by  society  and  by  the  laws. 

We  believe  that  the  saloon  and  cafe  can, 
and  should  be,  so  conducted  that  men 
would  not  hesitate  to  visit  them  accompa- 


nied by  their  wives  and  children,  and  that 
the  atmosphere  of  such  places  should  be 
beneficial  to  both  mind  and  body. 

Intoxication   Should    Be   Crime. 

We  believe  that  it  should  be  made  a 
crime  for  a  man  to  become  intoxicated. 
We  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  de- 
liberately overthrow  his  reason  and  render 
himself  a  dangerous  factor  in  society,  and, 
therefore,  we  would  gladly  welcome  the 
passage  of  laws  providing  severe  penalties 
for  such  offenses  and  a  firm,  rigid  en- 
forcement without  regard  to  wealth  or  in- 
fluence of  the  offender. 

For  the  evils  to  which  we  have  referred 
prohibitory  laws  have  proved  no  remedy, 
and,  even  if  they  should  be  enforced,  we 
believe  they  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  but 
the  suggestions  that  we  have  offered  are 
practicable,  and  have  proven  to  be  reme- 
dies in  most  of  the  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  where  drunkenness  is  sel- 
dom in  evidence,  and  furthermore,  we  can 
apply  such  laws  without  giving  offense 
save  to  those  who  by  common  consent  are 
deserving  of  condemnation  as  having  done 
that  which  mankind  recognizes  to  be 
wrong,  and  having  thereby  placed  them- 
selves without  the  pale. 

That  the  liquor  dealers  should  take 
this  position  is  not  so  surprising  as  at 
first  thought  it  seems.  Economically, 
the  best  condition  for  the  liquor  business 
is  temperance. 


MACAULAY'S  PROPHECY 
OF  DEMOCRACY'S  DOOM. 


Fifty  Years  Ago  the  Great  English  His- 
torian Saw   Dangers  Ahead   for   the 
American  Ship  of  State. 


MACAULAY,  the  historian,  wrote  a 
striking  letter  in   1857  to   H.  S. 
Randall,  of  New  York,  who  had 
sent  to  the  author  of  the   "  History  of 
England  "  a  "  Life  of  Jefferson." 

The  occasion  seemed  to  Macaulay  suit- 
able for  an  expression  of  his  opinion  of 
American  institutions.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  at  length.  The  Boston  Transcript 
recently  published  the  letter,  which,  in 
its  essential  parts,  is  as  follows : 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institu- 
tions purely  democratic  must,  sooner  or 
later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both. 
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In  Europe,  where  the  population  is  dense, 
the  effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  al- 
most instantaneous. 

What  happened  lately  in  France  is  an 
example.  In  1848  a  pure  democracy  was 
established  there.  During  a  short  time 
there  was  reason  to  expect  a  general  spo- 
liation, a  national  bankruptcy,  a  new  par- 
tition of  the  soil,  a  maximum  of  prices,  a 
ruinous  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the  rich 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor  in 
idleness. 

Such  a  system  would,  in  twenty  years, 
have  made  France  as  poor  and  barbarous 
as  the  France  of  the  Carlovingians.  Hap- 
pily, the  danger  was  averted;  and  now 
there  is  a  despotism,  a  silent  tribune,  an 
enslaved  press.  Liberty  is  gone,  but  civi- 
lization has  been  saved.  You  may  think 
that  your  country  enjoys  an  exemption 
from  these  evils ;  I  will  frankly  own  to  you 
that  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion. 

Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though 
it  is  deferred  by  a  physical  cause.  As  long 
as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile 
and  unoccupied  land,  your  laboring  popu- 
lation will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the 
laboring  population  of  the  Old  World;  and 
while  that  is  the  case  the  Jefferson  politics 
may  continue  to  exist  without  causing  any 
fatal  calamity. 

An  Early  Victorian  iVIother  Shipton. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  New  Eng- 
land will  be  as  thickly  settled  as  Old 
England.  Wages  will  be  as  low,  and  will 
fluctuate  as  much  with  you  as  with  us. 
You  will  have  your  Manchesters  and  Bir- 
minghams;  and  in  those  Manchesters  and 
Birminghams  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
artisans  will   sometimes  be  out  of  work. 

Then  your  institutions  will  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  test.  Distress  everywhere 
makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and  discon- 
tented, and  inclines  him  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  agitators,  who  tell  him  that 
it  is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that  one  man 
should  have  a  million  while  another  can- 
not get  a  full  meal. 

In  bad  years  there  is  plenty  of  grum- 
bling here,  and  sometimes  a  little  rioting; 
but  it  matters  little,  for  here  the  suffer- 
ers are  not  the  rulers.  The  supreme 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  numer- 
ous indeed,  but  select  —  of  an  educated 
class  —  of  a  class  which  is,  and  knows  it- 
self to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  security 
of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Restraining  the  Discontented  Majority. 

Accordingly  the  malcontents  are  gently 
but    firmly    restrained.      The    bad    time    is 


got  over  without  robbing  the  wealthy  to 
relieve  the  indigent.  The  springs  of  na- 
tional prosperity  soon  begin  to  flow  again; 
work  is  plentiful,  wages  rise,  and  all  is 
tranquillity  and  cheerfulness. 

I  have  seen  England  pass,  three  or  four 
times,  through  such  critical  seasons  as  I 
have  described.  Through  such  seasons  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  the  next  century,  if  not  of  this.  How 
will  you  pass  through  them?  I  heartily 
wish  you  good  deliverance;  but  my  reason 
and  my  wishes  are  at  war,  and  I  cannot 
help  foreboding  the  worst. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government 
will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed 
and  discontented  majority.  For,  with  you, 
the  majority  is  the  government,  and  has 
the  rich,  who  are  always  in  the  minority, 
absolutely  at  its  mercy. 

The  day  will  come  when,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  none 
of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a  break- 
fast, or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a 
dinner,  will  choose  a  Legislature.  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  a  Legis- 
lature will  be  chosen? 

Statesman    and    Demagogue. 

On  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching 
patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict 
observance  of  public  faith;  on  the  other 
is  a  demagogue,  ranting  about  the  tyranny 
of  the  capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking 
why  anybody  should  be  permitted  to  drink 
champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while 
thousands  of  honest  folk  are  in  want  of 
necessaries. 

Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to 
be  preferred  by  a  workman  who  hears  his 
children  cry  for  bread? 

I  seriously  apprehend  you  will,  in  some 
such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, do  things  that  will  prevent  pros- 
perity from  returning;  that  you  will  act 
like  people  who  should,  in  a  season  of 
scarcity,  devour  all  the  seed-corn,  and  thus 
make  the  next  year  not  one  of  scarcity, 
but  of  absolute  famine. 

There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.  The 
spoliation  will  increase  the  distress.  The 
distress  will  produce  fresh  spoliation. 
There  is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  Con- 
stitution is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.  As  I 
said  before,  when  a  society  has  entered 
on  its  downward  progress,  either  civiliza- 
tion or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of 
government  with  a  strong  hand  or  your 
republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and 
laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the 
fifth. 
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Curious  that  Macaulay's  fears  for 
America  should  not  have  been  felt  by 
Americans  themselves  until  now.  Even 
to-day,  when  in  some  degree  the  symp- 
toms he  described  a  half  century  ago  are 
making  their  appearance,  the  American 
people  is  more  interested  in  the  situation 
than  alarmed  by  it;  for  the  Americans, 
like  the  English,  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  for  work- 
ing things  out. 


AN  OPEN  ATTITUDE  IN 
STUDYING  THE  OCCULT. 


What  Shall  the  Man  of  Scientific  Mind 

Say  in  the   Presence  of  Apparently 

Supernatural  Phenomena? 


SIR    OLIVER    LODGE,    writing    in 
the    Fortnightly    Review    a    short 
time  ago,  asserted  that  every  man 
of  science  who  has  seriously  undertaken 
to  investigate  the  **  occult  "  has  ended  by 
believing  in  it. 

This  statement,  as  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  suggests,  may  not  be  so  important 
as  might  appear,  for  comparatively  few 
trained  scientists  have  ventured  into  the 
vague  problems  of  the  threshold.  The 
Orego?iian,  however,  proceeds  to  answer 
some  of  the  objections  commonly  made 
to  belief  in  spirit  communications,  and 
also  to  define  limitations  of  investiga- 
tion of  occult  phenomena: 

People  of  well-balanced  judgment, 
whether  learned  or  not,  are  inclined  to 
look  askance  upon  those  who  have  deal- 
ings with  the  spirit  world.  Some  believe 
that  communication  between  the  living  and 
dead  is  possible,  but  wicked. 

Others,  while  their  faith  is  firm  that  life 
continues  after  death,  hold,  nevertheless, 
that  the  gulf  between  the  two  worlds  can 
never  be  recrossed  by  those  who  have  once 
passed  over,  and  that  no  message  can 
traverse  its  dark  immensity. 

Still  others  believe  that  death  ends  our 
existence  utterly;  there  is  no  future  life, 
no  world  of  spirits,  and  therefore  all  phe- 
nomena purporting  to  be  caused  by  the 
disembodied  dead  necessarily  originate  in 
some  other  way. 

None  of  these  opinions  is  held  by  the 
sternly  scientific  mind,  like  Dr.  Osier's,  for 
example.     In  his   well-known   IngersoU   lec- 


ture that  distinguished  physician  and  grace- 
ful man  of  letters  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  do  not  and  never  can  know  whether 
there  is  a  future  life  or  not. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  looking 
either  way,  and  there  never  can  be  any  such 
evidence.  To  his  view  and  to  all  the  others 
one  may  easily  find  objections. 

The  belief  that  communication  with  dis- 
embodied souls  is  wicked  is  a  mere  super- 
stition derived  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
laws  against  witchcraft.  With  them,  as 
with  all  primitive  peoples,  a  witch  was  one 
who,  like  Glendower,  could  call  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  and  the  reason  for  dis- 
couraging the  practise  is  obvious ;  it  set  up 
a  dangerous  competition  with  the  regular 
priesthood,  and  cut  off  their  revenues. 

The  Jewish  priests  had  a  prescribed 
orthodox  method  of  consulting  spirits, 
which  contributed  handsomely  to  their  in- 
come, and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  tolerate  the  piratical  com- 
petition of  hideous  old  women  like  the 
Witch  of  Endor. 

Hence  that  command  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live," 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  cruelty 
and  bloodshed. 

Science    and    Experience. 

When  science  says  a  thing  cannot  be 
done,  experience  proves  that  she  speaks 
prematurely  almost  always.  We  may  as 
yet  have  no  evidence  of  the  reality  of  a 
future  life,  but  that  by  no  means  demon- 
strates that  we  never  shall  have  such  evi- 
dence. 

A  century  ago  we  had  no  evidence  of  the 
X-rays,  of  the  telephone,  of  the  new  theory 
of  non-atomic  matter.  That  men  have  been 
trying  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  demon- 
strate another  existence  and  have  always 
failed  is  of  no  significance.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  tried  in  the  right  way. 

The  objection  that  most  of  the  things 
purporting  to  be  said  and  done  by  spirits 
are  absurd  or  trivial  has  no  weight.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  how  a  spirit  will  act 
under  given  conditions  is  to  place  him  under 
those  conditions  and  watch  the  results. 

What  seems  absurd  to  us  may  not  seem 
so  to  him.  If  he  exists  at  all,  his  norms  of 
worth  may  be,  and  probably  are,  very  differ- 
ent from  ours.  According  to  the  valuations 
of  the  spirit  world,  rapping  on  a  table  may 
be  as  exalted  a  function  as  heading  an  army 
is  with  us. 

How  silly  it  was  for  Galvani  to  make  a 
frog's  leg  twitch  with  his  bits  of  zinc  and 
copper !  Yet  something  has  come  of  it. 
How  trifling  a  thing  was  the  fall  of  New- 
ton's apple !  Yet  he  could  see  in  it  the 
revolutions  of  the  stars. 
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Perhaps  some  day  another  Newton  will 
appear  who  can  discern  some  law  of  uni- 
versal import  in  those  occult  trifles  which 
now  merely  puzzle  without  edifying  us. 

As  the  course  of  the  falling  apple  involves 
the  trajectory  of  Arcturus,  so  the  foolish 
raps  upon  a  kitchen  table  which  mystify  a 
superstitious  circle  of  devotees  may  imply 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Let  us  wait  and  see. 

The  Oregoman  appears  to  argue  sim- 
ply for  an  open  mind — which  is  the 
right  attitude  for  investigators. 


THAT  GREAT  MYSTERY, 
THE  COMMON  TABBY. 


There  Must  Be  Something  Esoteric  About 

the    Cat,    to    Judge    from    Her 

Astounding  Performances. 


HOWEVER  cozily  she  may  sleep 
upon  the  rug,  however  certain  her 
knowledge  of  the  quickest  route  to 
the  milkpans  on  the  closet  shelf,  the  cat 
is  ever  but  a  guest  in  the  house.  Though 
occasionally  she  permits  herself  to  be 
stroked,  it  is  only  when  a  stroking  ac- 
cords with  her  own  desires.  She  never 
makes  concessions  as  the  dog  does;  she 
is  selfish  and  independent ;  so  canny  in 
her  policies  as  to  be  almost  uncanny; 
aloof,  full  of  indirections. 

The  late  Professor  Shaler  spoke  of 
"  the  almost  human  dog  " ;  and  surely 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  associational 
processes  of  mind  by  which  Fido  has 
drawn  close  to  his  master.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  Fido  does  not  know  that  he 
is  a  dog.  He  does  what  his  master 
pleases.  But  Tabby  does  what  she  her- 
self pleases. 

If  any  animal  approximates  human 
consciousness,  it  is  the  common  Tabby. 
Perhaps  she  embodies  some  force  un- 
known to,  or  misunderstood  by,  man- 
kind. The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  argues 
that  she  does,  for  we  read : 

There  is  never  any  telling  what  a  cat  will 
do.  Everybody  who  has  kept  house,  or  who 
is  keeping  house,  or  who  is  an  inmate  of  a 
house  that  is  kept,  as  all  well-regulated 
houses  are,  for  the  partial  convenience  of 
the  cat,  will    agree  to  this   proposition. 

Tlic  cat,  to  all  appearances,  as  far  as  any 


member  of  the  family  is  able  to  see,  has 
been  put  out  for  the  night,  and  yet  she  is 
found  to  be  in  at  4  a.m.  as  usual,  pleading 
with  all  the  inmates,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  have  the  door  opened  for  her 
so  that  she  may  go  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  is  safely  locked  in, 
as  far  as  anybody  can  see.  Witnesses  are  al- 
ways willing  to  testify  that  they  have  seen 
her  locked  in.  Nevertheless,  at  about  4.30 
A.M.,  she  is  heard  outside  under  the  bed- 
room windows,  pleading  as  usual  to  be 
let  in. 

Again,  the  cat  has  been  taken  to  the  river 
in  a  flour-sack,  and  comfortably  drowned. 
The  small  boy  of  the  family,  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  boarders,  who  has  given  the 
small  boy  a  quarter,  has  seen  the  bag,  with 
the  cat  inside  of  it,  sink  below  the  surface. 

The  news  is  somehow  rumored  about  the 
house,  and  all  the  boarders  go  to  bed  early 
that  night,  feeling  that  there  is  really  more 
in  life  than  they  had  any  right  to  hope  for. 
Yet  in  the  morning  the  voice  of  that  cat  is 
heard  on  the  front  door-step,  and  the  cat 
herself  comes  in  when  Mr.  Johnson  reaches 
out  for  his  morning  paper. 

And,  again,  a  terrible  noise  is  heard  in 
the  dining-room.  It  sounds  as  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  sideboard  had  been  emptied  on 
the  floor.  When  sufficient  time  is  given  for 
the  burglars  to  escape,  the  procession  comes 
down-stairs,  headed  by   Mrs.  Johnson. 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  disturbed  in 
the  dining-room  or  elsewhere,  and  the  cat 
is  sleeping  snugly  on  the  best  rug.  It  is 
always  a  mystery  how  the  cat  makes  that 
kind  of  noise. 

The  days  of  superstition  are  long  since 
passed.  Few  are  superstitious  now,  and 
these  are  generally  the  ignorant.  But  there 
are  very  many  people  in  every  community 
who  do  not  understand  many  things  about 
the  cat. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  many 
millions  of  people  who  pass  for  intelh'gent 
believe  that  every  cat  has  two  personahties 
— one  that  is  just  an  ordinary  cat  and  the 
other  an  intangible  something  that  can 
penetrate  solid  matter  like  the  X-ray. 

This  theory  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  a  cat  which  you  have  seen  run  down 
by  an  automobile  will  be  found  next  morn- 
ing chasing  squirrels  across  the  lawn,  and 
for  the  fact  that  the  cat  which  you  ex- 
pressed, charges  prepaid,  to  your  brother's 
wife  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  heard  run- 
ning over  the  piano-keys  in  your  own  house 
a  few  nights  later. 

We  are  far  from  knowing  everything  that 
is  worth  while  about  the  cat,  much  as  we 
may  boast  of  our  advancement  in  general 
education. 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  "HOME." 


HE  golden  setting  in  which  the  brightest  jewel  is 
'*  mother.'*  

A  world  of  strife  shut  out,  a  world  of  love 
shut  in.  

An  arbor  which  shades  when  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  becomes  too  dazzling;  a  harbor 
where  the  human  bark  finds  shelter  in  time  of 
storm. 

Home  is  the  blossom  of  which  heaven  is  the  fruit. 


Home  is  a  person's  estate  obtained  without  injustice,  kept  without 
disquietude;  a  place  where  time  is  spent  without  repentance,  and 
which  is  ruled  by  justice,  mercy,  and  love. 


A  hive  in  which,  like  the  industrious  bee,  youth  garners  the  sweets 
and  memories  of  life  for  age  to  meditate  and  feed  upon. 


The  best  place  for  a  married  man  after  business  hours. 


Home  is  the  coziest,  kindliest,  sweetest  place  in  all  the  world,  the 
scene  of  our  purest  earthly  joys  and  deepest  sorrows. 


The  place  where  the  great  are  sometimes  small,  and  the  small  often 
great.  

The  father's  kingdom,  the  children's  paradise,  the  mother's  world. 


The  jewel   casket  containing  the   most  precious  of  all  jewels — 
domestic  happiness.  

Where  you  are  treated  best  and  grumble  most. 


The  center  of  our  affections,  around  which  our  heart's  best  wishes 
twine.  

A  popular  but  paradoxical  institution,  in  which  woman  works  in 
the  absence  of  man,  and  man  rests  in  the  presence  of  woman. 


A  working  model   of  heaven,   with   real   angels  in   the   form  of 
mothers  and  wives.  

Having  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  definition  of  "  Home,"  Lon- 
don Tit-Bits  recently  received  more  than  five  thousand  answers. 

Among  those  which  were  adjudged  the  best  were  the  definitions 
printed  above. 
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RECESSIONAL. 


N  1897  the  British  Empire  celebrated  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  as  it  was  called,  of  Victoria's 
accession  to  the  throne.  She  had  been  queen 
for  sixty  years,  and  in  that  time  the  dominion 
of  the  flag  of  Britain  had  been  extended  over 
lands  which,  at  her  coronation,  were  scarcely 
known  except  by  name.  The  celebration 
culminated  in  a  splendid  and  stately  ceremonial 
which  made  London  appear  to  be  the  capital  city 
of  the  entire  world.  From  out  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire  came  princes,  chiefs,  nobles,  and  statesmen  of 
every  race,  all  united  under  British  rule,  and  vying  with  each  other  in 
homage  to  their  sovereign.  So  overwhelming  were  this  display  and  the 
significance  of  its  splendor  that  it  roused  in  many  minds  a  feeling  of 
awe  bordering  almost  upon  apprehension.  Was  this  greatness  not  too 
great?  Might  it  not  breed  that  overweening  pride  of  power  which  goes 
before  destruction? 

This  thought  sank  deep  into  the  impressionable  mind  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  His  genius  sought  to  express  in  words  the  idea  which  came 
to  him — the  wish  to  deprecate  that  divine  disfavor  which  men  have 
always  feared  as  the  punishment  of  too  great  prosperity.  It  was  the 
feeling  which  made  the  Greeks  and  Romans  dread  the  power  of  Neme- 
sis, the  jealousy  of  the  gods.  Kipling  wrote  five  stanzas  which  he  en- 
titled "  Recessional." 

The  lines  at  once  were  cabled  to  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  they  took  their  place  with  the  classic  poems  of  the  English 
tongue.  "  Recessional  "  is  indeed  a  majestic  and  noble  poem — a  prayer 
in  verse.  Its  solemnity  and  religious  fervor  are  Hebraic.  Its  mastery 
of  phrase  is  almost  unrivaled.  Through  it  there  runs  a  tone  of  proud 
humility  which  marks  the  English  character,  touched  with  haughtiness 
even  in  its  supplication.  Such  a  phrase  as  that  which  speaks  of  the 
"  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law  "  contains  even  a  touch  of  scorn  which 
would  be  discordant  were  it  not  so  characteristic  of  the  great  con- 
quering race  of  which  to-day  Kipling  himself  has  become  the  unofficial 
laureate.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  no  poem  written  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  is  so  sure  of  immortality. 


By  rudyard  KIPLING. 

GOD  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
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Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies ; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart ; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet» 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away ; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire ; 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  I 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe- 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord  t 

Amen. 


^ 
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FROM  THE  LIPS  OF  ANANIAS. 


While  Kipling  Makes  the  Merits  of  "  Unwreckable "  and  "  Impeccable "  Lies  the  Subject 
of  Song,  Others  Continue    to  Prefer  the  Medium  of  Story. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  LYRIC  TO  LIES. 

Heading  of  Chapter    VII  of  "  The  Naulahka,'*  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and    Walcott  Balestier. 

Copyright,  1892,  Macmillan  <Sf  Co. 


nPHERE  is  pleasure  In  the  wet,  wet  clay. 

When  the  artist's  hand  is  potting  it, 
There  is  pleasure  in  the  wet,  wet  lay, 
When  the  poet's  hand  is  blotting  it. 
There  is  pleasure  in  the  shine  of  your  picture  on  the 
line 
At  the  Royal  Arcade — my  ; 
But  the  pleasure  felt  in  these  is  as  chalk  to  Cheddar 
cheese 

SOME    SNAKE    STORIES. 

WHEN  a  boy,  in  the  early  days  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Wisconsin,  I  often 
met  pioneers  and  heard  them  tell  strange 
stories  about  hoop-snakes.  In  one  par- 
ticular they  all  agreed — the  snakes,  in  pairs, 
about  the  15th  of  May  would  come  rolling 
up  from  Illinois.  Then  they  would  dis- 
appear, and  not  be  seen  again  until  August. 
During  that  month  strange  sights  might  be 
seen  on  lonely  stretches  of  prairie — hun- 
dreds of  them  playfully  chasing  one  an- 
other. 

They  were  a  green  snake — the  males 
about  six  and  the  females  five  feet  long. 
About  four  inches  from  the  ends  of  their 
tails  grew  a  hard,  curved  horn,  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  length. 

They  were  considered  the  most  dangerous 
snakes  in  the  Northwest. 

Wo  betide  the  living  thing  that  crossed 
their  path  as  they  rolled  noiselessly  over 
the  prairie.  I  heard  an  old  hunter  say  he 
once  stood  by  a  lone  tree  on  the  prairie 
and  saw  a  hoop-snake  come  rolling  toward 
the  tree.  As  it  drew  near  he  held  his  gun 
right  across  its  path. 

When  near  enough,  the  snake  let  go  of 
its  tail  and  struck  the  metal  barrel  of  the 
gun,  knocking  it  out  of  his  hand  and  making 
it  ring  like  a  bell.  The  snake  then  stuck  its 
tail   into  its  mouth  and  went   rolling  away. 

The  hunter  soon  noticed  that  the  gun- 
barrel  began  to  swell.  He  watched  the  gun 
until  it  swelled  so  big  it  scared  him,  and  in 
terror  he  fled  over  the  prairie  and  never 
went  near  the  spot  again.  Years  afterward 
miners  prospecting  for  mineral  found  an  old 


When  it  comes  to  a  well  made  Lie, 
To  a  quite  unwreckable  Lie, 
To  a  most  impeccable  Lie  I 
To   a   water-tight,    fire-proof,    angle-iron,  sunk-hinge, 
time- lock,  steel-faced  Lie  I 
Not  a  private  hansom  Lie, 
But  a  fair  and  brougham  Lie, 
Not  a  little  place  in  Tooting,  but  a  country  house  with 
shooting  and  a  ring-fence,  deer-park  Lie. 

cannon  shaped  like  a  musket-barrel.  It  was 
the  old  gun,  grown  to  be  a  foot  in  diameter. 
— Correspondence  in  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


DISCRIMINATING      SPARROWS. 

AN    Atchison    man    planted    lettuce,    but 
as  fast  as  it  came  through  the  ground 
the  English  sparrows  ate  it  ofT. 

He  finally  got  a  few  small  flags  and  stuck 
them  in  the  lettuce-bed,  and  not  a  sparrow 
will  consent  to  touch  that  lettuce  as  long  as 
Old  Glory  floats  over  it.— Atchison  (Kan- 
sas) Globe. 


A   GUN'S    SELF-SACRIFICE. 

"\TOT  long  ago  an  ex-Governor  of  Mich- 
I  ^  igan,  a  Cleveland  capitalist,  and  sev- 
eral friends  were  in  the  big  woods  near 
Turtle  Lake,  guided  by  Sam  Sampson,  a 
famous  hunter  and  trapper.  Sam  possesses 
a  gun  with  a  barrel  five  feet  long,  but  once, 
according  to  his  story,  he  had  a  still  longer 
one. 

"  It  was  a  wonderful  gun,"  he  said  to  the 
ex-Governor.  "  I  could  kill  a  b'ar  as  fur 
oflf  as  I  could  see  'im,  an'  that  gun  was  as 
knowing  as  a  man.  If  it  hadn't  been  fur 
that,  it  would  never  ha'  busted !  " 

"How  did  you  break  it?"  asked  one  of 
the  hunters. 

"  I  strained  it  t'  death,"  said  the  old  guide 
soberly.  "  I  was  out  hunting  one  day  when 
I  seen  a  buck  and  seven  does  a-standin' 
close  onto  me.  I  pulled  up  old  Beetle— 
that's  what  I  called  th'  gun— and  was  jest 
goin'  t'  let  go  when  I  heard  an  awful  funny 
noise  over  my  head. 
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"  I  looked  up  'n'  there  was  more'n  ten 
million  wild  geese  a-sailin'  over  me.  There 
I  was  in  a  predicament.  I  wanted  th'  geese 
'n'  I  wanted  th'  deer. 

"  At  last  I  aimed  at  th'  geese  an'  let 
sliver.  Beetle  must  ha'  knowed  I  wanted 
both,  fur  that  was  th'  end  of  the  old  gun. 
The  strain  on  her  was  too  much,  an'  both 
barrels  busted. 

"  Th'  shot  in  one  of  'em  killed  the  buck, 
th'  shot  in  th'  other  killed  ten  geese,  and 
when  Beetle  died  she  kicked  so  hard  I  was 
knocked  into  a  crick.  But  when  I  come  out 
my  bootlegs  was  full  o'  fish.  I  ain't  never 
seen  another  sech  gun  as  Beetle," — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


A  POWERFUL  SALVE. 

A  MAN  in  Nebraska  has  invented  a  new 
powerful  double-acting  salve  which 
shows  powers  never  before  exhibited  by 
salves  of  any  kind. 

The  inventor  accidentally  cut  off  the  tail 
of  a  tame  wolf,  and,  immediately  applying 
some  of  the  salve  to  the  stump,  a  new  tail 
grew  out.  Then  picking  up  the  old  tail,  he 
applied  some  of  the  salve  to  the  raw  end 
of  that,  and  a  wolf  grew  out ;  but  he  was 
a  wild  wolf,  and  had  to  be  shot. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


HOW  THE  PACK  WAS  PACKED. 

A  RED-FACED  man  was  holding  the 
attention  of  a  little  group  with  some 
wonderful  recitals. 

"  The  most  exciting  chase  I  ever  had," 
he  said,  "  happened  a  few  years  ago  in 
Russia.  One  night,  when  sleighing  about 
ten  miles  from  my  destination,  I  discovered 
to  my  intense  horror  that  I  was  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  pack  of  wolves.  I  fired  blindly 
into  the  pack,  killing  one  of  the  brutes,  and 
to  my  delight  saw  the  others  stop  to  devour 
it.  After  doing  this,  however,  they  still 
came  on.  I  kept  on  repeating  the  dose,  with 
the  same  result,  and  each  occasion  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  whip  up  my  horses. 
Finally  there  was  only  one  wolf  left,  yet 
on  it  came,  with  its  fierce  eyes  glaring  in 
anticipation  of  a  good,  hot  supper." 

Here  the  man  who  had  been  sitting  in 
the  corner  burst  forth  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Why,  man,"  said  he,  "  by  your  way  of 


reckoning,    that    last    wolf    must    have    had 
the  rest  of  the  pack  inside  him." 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  red-faced  man,  without 
a  tremor,  "  now  I  remember  it  did  wobble 
a  bit." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


A  TALL  TREE  YARN. 

SCOTT  CUMMINS,  the  poet  of  Win- 
chester, Woods  County,  was  a  cow- 
puncher  in  the  Northwest  many  years  ago. 
His  outfit  came  to  Snake  River  one  day 
with  three  thousand  cattle,  Cummins,  with 
a  poet's  license,  relates  what  happened : 

"  The  river  was  too  dangerous  for  swim- 
ming, but  after  following  the  bank  a  short 
distance  the  foreman  found  a  giant  red- 
wood tree  that  had  fallen  across  the  river. 
Fortunately  the  tree  was  hollow,  and, 
making  a  chute,  they  had  no  trouble  in 
driving  the  cattle  through  the  log  to  the 
other  side. 

"  As  the  cattle  had  not  been  counted 
for  several  days,  one  of  the  cowboys  was 
stationed  to  count  them  as  they  emerged 
from  the  log.  The  count  fell  short  some 
three  hundred  head,  but  about  that  time  a 
distant  lowing  was  heard. 

"  Their  surprise  may  be  imagined  when 
on  looking  about  they  found  that  the  cattle 
had  wandered  off  into  a  hollow  limb." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


REMARKABLE    ECHOES. 

PRESIDENT  MURPHY,  of  the  Chicago 
National  League  Club,  told  at  a  base- 
ball dinner  a   remarkable  echo  story. 

"  There  was  a  man,"  he  began,  "  who  had 
a  country  home  in  the  Catskills.  He  was 
showing  a  visitor  over  his  grounds  one  day, 
and  coming  to  a  hilly  place,  he  said : 

" '  There's  a  remarkable  echo  here.  If 
you  stand  under  that  rock  and  shout,  the 
echo  answers  four  distinct  times,  with  an 
interval  of  several  minutes  between  each 
answer.' 

"  But  the  visitor  was  not  at  all  im- 
pressed.    He  said,  with  a  laugh : 

'* '  You  ought  to  hear  the  echo  at  my  place 
in  Sunapee.  Before  getting  into  bed  at  night 
I  stick  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  shout, 
"  Time  to  get  up,  William !  "  and  the  echo 
wakes  me  at  seven  o'clock  sharp  the  next 
morning,'  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


HLAS,  it  is  not  till  time,  with  reckless  hand,  has  torn  out  half  the  leaves  from  the 
Book  of  Human  Life  to  light  the  fires  of  passion  with  from  day  to  day,  that 
man  begins  to  see  that  the  leaves  which  remain  are  few  in  number. —  I^OII^cUow. 


The  Graves  of  Our  Presidents. 


While  a  Very  Few  Are  Marked  by  Monuments  Erected  at  the  Expense  of  the 
Nation,  Others,  Almost  Forgotten,  Are  in  a  State  of  Shameful  Neglect. 


An  original  article  written  for  The  Scrap  Book. 


THE  ingratitude  of  republics  is 
proverbial,  and  perhaps  no 
better  proof  of  this  fact  need 
be  adduced  than  the  manner 
in  which  they  neglect  the 
graves  of  illustrious  persons  who  have 
reflected  honor  on  the  national  life.  We 
may  as  well  take  this  criticism  directly 
home  to  ourselves.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  Eng- 
land's Westminster  Abbey,  and  how 
many  American  schoolboys  are  there  who 
are  able  to  name  the  burial-places  of  so 
many  as  a  dozen  of  our  Presidents,  fa- 
mous statesmen,  generals,  admirals,  and 
men  of  letters? 

Nearly  all  the  resting-places  of  our 
Presidents  have  been  purchased  by  pri- 
vate means,  and  in  several  cases  the 
monuments  that  mark  them  have  been 
erected  with  funds  obtained  by  popular 
subscription. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of 
these  spots  that  should  be  held  in  ven- 
eration by  the  citizens  of  the  republic 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  neglect  that  reflects 
little  credit  on  the  national  spirit — and 
this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  proposi- 
tion to  raise  the  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  to  pen- 
sion retired  Presidents  at  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

George  Washington's  tomb  is  situated 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  mansion 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Surrounded  by  sweet 
briar,  trailing  arbutus,  and  other  flowers, 
it  is  the  Mecca  of  Americans  as  well  as 
the  revered  visiting-place  of  thousands 
of  Europeans.  The  tomb  is  of  brick,  ac- 
cording to  Washington's  desire.  The 
front  is  plain,  with  a  wide  gateway  arch- 
ing over  double  iron  gates,  above  which 


is    the    inscription    upon    a   plain    white 
marble  slab : 

Within    This    Enclosure 

Rest  the   Remains  of 

GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  sarcophagi  containing  the  bodies 
of  George  and  Martha  Washington  are 
in  the  anteroom,  behind  which  is  the 
vault  where  the  bodies  of  about  thirty 
members  of  the  family  repose.  On  a 
tablet  over  the  door  are  the  words :  "I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  He 
that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

On  the  sarcophagus  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton is  the  inscription :  "  Martha,  Consort 
of  Washington;  died  22nd  of  May, 
1802;   aged   71   years." 

That  of  Washington  is  ornamented 
with  the  United  States  coat-of-arms 
upon  a  draped  flag,  and  bears  the  all- 
suflicient  word : 

WASHINGTON. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President, 
rests  side  by  side  with  his  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  under  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  where  they  worshiped 
in  their  native  town  of  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts, now  called  Quincy.  The  tomb 
is  in  the  front  part  of  the  cellar,  under 
the  porch.  It  is  fourteen  feet  square, 
and  is  made  of  large  blocks  of  granite, 
slightly  faced.  The  door  is  formed  by 
a  granite  slab,  seven  feet  by  three. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  Presidents  and 
their  wives  are  enclosed  in  leaden  cas- 
kets and  are  placed  in  stone  coffins,  each 
hewn  from  a  single  piece  of  marble.  In 
the  church,  on  the  right  side  of  the  pul- 
pit, as  seen  from  the  pews,  is  a  memorial 
tablet  surmounted  by  a  life-sized  bust  of 
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John  Adams.     Below  the  bust  is  a  Latin 
line  : 

Libertatem,   Amicitiam,    Fidem,    Retinebis. 

Above  the  tablet  are  the  words : 
Thy  Will   Be  Done 

The  tablet  is  inscribed  in  two  col- 
umns, the  first  testifying  that  '*  Beneath 
these  walls  are  deposited  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  John  Adams,  son  of  John  and 
Susanna  (Boylston)  Adams,  second 
President  of  the  United  States."  At 
great  length  it  eulogizes  his  life  and 
says  of  his  death  that  "  On  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1826,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
independence  of  immortality  and  to  the 
judgment  of  his  God." 

The  second  column  is  inscribed  to  his 
wife  with  similar  feeling. 

John  Quincy  Adams's  last  resting- 
place  is  necessarily  described  with  that 
of  his  father,  John  Adams.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  pulpit  from  the  one 
where  stands  the  tablet  and  bust  of  the 
elder  Adams  is  another  similarly  dedi- 
cated to  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his 
wife.     It  records  that 

Near  this  place  reposes  all  that 
could  die  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

After  dwelling  on  his  official  achieve- 
ments, it  refers  to  him  as : 

A  Son  worthy  of  his  Father,  a  Citi- 
zen shedding  Glory  on  his  Country,  a 
Scholar  ambitious  to  advance  Man- 
kind, this  Christian  sought  to  walk 
humbly  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  second  column  of  the  tablet  sim- 
ilarly commemorates  the  virtues  of  his 
**  partner  for  fifty  years." 

Thomas  Jefferson's  grave  is  at  Monti- 
cello,  the  place  of  his  residence.  It  is  a 
little  way  from  his  old  house,  in  a  thick 
growth  of  woods,  surrounded  by  about 
thirty  graves,  which  are  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  ten  feet  high.  Until  1883  it 
was  a  neglected  spot,  desecrated  and 
ruined  by  vandal  relic-hunters.  The 
mound  was  trodden  level  with  the 
ground,  and  the  inscription  on  the  coarse 
granite  obelisk  was  beaten  off  and  un- 
readable except  for  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death. 

In  1878  a  movement  was  made  in 
Congress  to  remedy  this  condition,  but  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  owner  of  the  place, 


who  claimed  the  grave  and  the  right  of 
way  to  it.  An  understanding  was  reached 
in  1883,  and  an  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  made  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  monument. 

W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  en- 
dowed a  professorship  of  natural  history 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  condi- 
tion that  the  university  should  take  care 
of  the  grave.  It  is  a  place  of  exquisite 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  is  now 
marked  by  a  fitting  monument,  inscribed 
as  was  the  old  one,  a  rough  sketch  of 
which  was  found.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : 

Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  and  Father  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Born  April  2 
(O.  S.),  1743;  died  July  4,  1826. 

Jefferson's  death  preceded  that  of 
John  Adams  by  only  one  hour. 

James  Madison  is  buried  at  his  beauti- 
ful home,  Montpelier,  four  miles  from 
Orange,  Virginia.  An  attractive  lawn  of 
about  sixty  acres  surrounds  the  brick 
mansion,  and  in  the  center  of  this  is  an 
enclosure,  one  hundred  feet  square, 
fenced  in  by  a  brick  wall  some  five  feet 
high.  In  this  enclosure  is  the  grave  of 
Madison.  Three -other  graves  are  near 
it,  one  of  them  being  Mrs.  Madison's. 

Over  the  dead  President's  grave  is  a 
mound,  from  the  top  of  which  rises  a 
granite  obelisk  twenty  feet  high. 

Near  the  base  are  inscribed  the  words : 

MADISON. 
Born    March    16,   1751. 

A  smaller  monument  beside  it  bears 
the  record,  "  In  memory  of  Dolly  Payne, 
wife  of  James  Madison ;  born  May  20th, 
1772;  died  July  8,   1849." 

James  Monroe  was  the  fifth  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  third 
out  of  the  five  to  die  on  July  4.  For 
twenty-seven  years  after  his  death  his 
body  rested  at  New  York,  where  he  had 
died,  but  on  July  4,  1858,  it  was  re- 
moved, by  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  to  Hollywood  Ceme- 
tery, Richmond,  and  re-interred  there  on 
July  5. 

A  brick  and  granite  vault,  built  five 
feet  under  ground  on  an  eminence  over- 
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looking  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  James 
River,  now  holds  the  body.  On  a  pol- 
ished block  of  Virginia  marble,  eight 
feet  by  four,  stands  a  large  granite  sar- 
cophagus bearing  a  brass  plate  with  this 
inscription : 

James  Monroe,  born  in  Westmore- 
land County,  28th  of  April,  1758;  died 
in  the  city  of  New  Yorl<  4th  of  July, 
1831.  By  order  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly his  remains  were  removed  to  this 
cemetery  5th  of  July,  1858.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  affection  of  Virginia  for 
her  good  and  honored  son. 

The  ends  and  sides  of  the  vault  are 
formed  by  ornamental  cast  iron  grating 
joining  the  supporting  pillars,  and  so 
closely  made  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
see  through  the  interstices. 

Andrew  Jackson  is  buried  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  home,  the  Hermitage,  eleven 
miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
grave  is  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
house.  A  circular  space  of  earth,  eigh- 
teen feet  across  and  elevated  about  two 
feet,  is  crowned  by  a  massive  monument 
of  Tennessee  limestone  marking  the  spot 
where  Jackson  and  his  wife  lie.  The 
base  covers  the  graves,  and  from  it  rise 
eight  fluted  columns  supporting  a  plain 
entablature  surmounted  by  an  urn.  The 
ceiling  and  cornices  thus  formed  are  or- 
namented with  white  stucco  work. 

From  a  base  on  this  encolumned  plat- 
form rises  a  pyramid.  On  the  left,  over 
the  body  of  the  President,  is  a  stone  bear- 
ing the  inscription: 

GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Born   March   15,   1767; 

Died  June  8,  1845. 

On  the  right  of  the  pyramid  is  another 
stone  recording  his  undying  esteem  for 
his  wife. 

Martin  Van  Buren  died  at  Kinder- 
hook,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  and 
is  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  that  village. 

The  grave  is  crowded  by  other  graves, 
and  is  neglected,  unfenced,  and  flower- 
less.  Over  it  is  a  plain  granite  monu- 
ment, about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  an  in- 
scription which  reads : 

MARTIN    VAN    BUREN, 

Eighth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Born    December  5,   1782; 

Died  July  24,  1862. 


Beneath  this  inscription  is  another  one 
which  reads :  "  Hannah  Van  Buren,  his 
wife;  born  March  3,  1783;  died  at  Al- 
bany, New  York,  February  3,  1819." 

William  Henry  Harrison's  grave  is 
marked  by  no  monument  and  bears  no  in- 
scription. It  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Cincinnati  at  North  Bend.  A 
brick  vault  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill 
holds  the  remains  of  Harrison  and  his 
wife  and  children.  He  died  one  month 
after  his  inauguration  and  received  fun- 
eral honors  all  over  the  country,  but  his 
grave  is  now  singularly  neglected  and 
apparently  forgotten. 

John  Tyler,  the  tenth  President,  rests 
in  an  obscurity  similar  to  that  of  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Harrison.  At 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, ten  yards  from  the  unique  monu- 
ment which  marks  the  grave  of  President 
Monroe,  are  interred  Tyler's  remains. 
No  monument — save  a  small  magnolia- 
tree — no  inscription,  no  tablet ;  nothing 
but  weeds  and  shrubs  and  loneliness 
mark  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Presi- 
dent whose  sad  fate  it  was  to  be  the  na- 
tion's executive  at  a  time  when  his 
political  and  temperamental  tendencies 
were  the  least  of  all  adjustable  to  the 
great  office  he  held. 

James  K.  Polk's  remains  repose  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  almost  within  sight 
of  The  Hermitage,  the  last  resting-place 
of  President  Jackson.  A  limestone  monu- 
ment marks  the  grave,  designed  by  Will- 
iam Strickland,  the  architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. It  is  in  Grecian  Doric  style  (a  roof 
supported  by  columns),  about  twelve 
feet  square  and  the  same  height.  An  in- 
scription on  the  architrave  of  the  eastern 
front  reads: 

JAMES    KNOX   POLK, 

Eleventh  President  of  the  United  States. 

Born  November  2,  1795; 

Died  June  15,  1849. 

Further  inscriptions  inform  the  reader 
that  "  the  mortal  remains  of  James  K. 
Polk  are  resting  in  the  vault  beneath." 
They  eulogize  his  virtues  and  detail  his 
public  services  at   great  length. 

Zachary  Taylor  is  buried  in  the  old 
burial-ground  on  the  ancestral  farm  of 
the  Taylors,  five  miles  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  plot  is  about  one  hun- 
dred yards   from  the  mansion  and  con- 
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tains  the  bodies  of  three  generations  of 
the  family. 

A  few  years  after  Taylor's  death  Con- 
gress made  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  vault,  and  within 
a  few  years  the  State  of  Kentucky  appro- 
priated five  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a 
monument.  The  sarcophagi  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  President  and  his  wife 
are  separated  by  a  marble  bust  of  Tay- 
lor. 

The  monument  is  a  gray  granite  shaft, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  Italian  marble 
statue,  representing  General  Taylor  in 
full  military  dress,  with  sword  and  cap 
in  hand.  The  monument  is  inscribed 
with  the  general's  name,  dates  of  birth 
and  death  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  are  the  United  States  coat-of- 
arms  and  implements  of  war  in  bas-re- 
lief. On  the  other  two  sides  are  the 
names  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

Millard  Fillmore,  the  thirteenth  Presi- 
dent, was  the  second  Vice-President  to 
be  called  to  the  higher  office.  His  grave 
is  at  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  three  miles 
from  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  highly  polished  Scotch  gran- 
ite, twenty-two  feet  high.  On  the  base, 
in  raised  letters,  is  the  word  "  Fillmore," 
and  farther  up  is  the  inscription  which 
proclaims  his  name  and  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death. 

Franklin  Pierce  is  buried  in  the  Minot 
Lot,  Old  Cemetery,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  The  monument  over  his 
grave  is  of  elaborately  carved  Italian 
marble.  The  base  is  of  granite,  and  on 
the  plinth  in  raised  letters  is  the  word 
*'  Pierce."    A  panel  is  inscribed: 

FRANCIS    PIERCE. 

Born  November  23,  1804; 

Died  October  8,  1869. 

Presumably  Francis  is  the  name  under 
which  he  was  baptized.  Near  the  Presi- 
dent's grave  is  that  of  Mrs.  Pierce — a 
plain  white  marble  spire  with  an  upward 
pointing  hand,  marking  the  spot. 

James  Buchanan,  the  fifteenth  Presi- 
dent, reposes  in  Woodward  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  The  Bu- 
chanan plot  is  thirty  feet  by  twelve,  and 
is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  interwo- 
ven with  rose-bushes,  and  roses  are  pro- 
fusely dotted  all  over  the  well-kept  lawn. 


The  President's  remains  are  in  a  vault 
covered  with  slabs  of  rock  in  the  center 
of  the  plot.  On  these  is  a  base  of  granite 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  block  of 
Italian  marble,  six  feet  four  inches  long, 
by  two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  high.  It  is  worked  with 
a  molded  cap  and  base,  and  bears  the 
inscription : 

Here  Rest  the  Remains  of  James 
Buchanan,  Fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  Born  in  Franklin 
County,  Pa.,  April  23,  1791,  Died  at 
Wheatland,  June  1,  1868. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Lincoln  monument,  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  base 
on  which  the  column  stands  is  seventy- 
two  feet  six  inches  square,  with  projec- 
tions at  the  front  and  rear  for  the  cata- 
comb and  memorial  hall,  making  a  total 
length  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet 
six  inches.  The  height  of  the  base  is  fif- 
teen feet,  and  round  the  top  of  it  runs  a 
strong  railing. 

The  obelisk  stands  on  a  beautiful  ped- 
estal with  four  bronze  statues  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  is  eighty-two  feet  six  inches 
high  from  the  base.  In  front  of  this,  on 
a  separate  pedestal,  is  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln. In  his  right  hand  he  is  holding  an 
open  scroll  representing  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation. 

The  top  of  the  base  and  the  platform 
round  the  pedestal  are  reached  by  two 
flights  of  stairs,  each  of  which  has  twen- 
ty-four steps.  The  tomb  is  a  vault  in 
the  catacomb  in  the  front  projection  of 
the  base.  Under  the  statue  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  single  word: 

'LINCOLN. 

Andrew  Johnson's  grave  is  on  a  beau- 
tiful cone-shaped  eminence,  a  little  way 
from  Greenville,  Tennessee.  On  each 
side  of  the  tomb  are  piers  from  which 
springs  a  granite  arch  of  thirteen  stones 
— presumably  typifying  the  thirteen 
original  States.  Above  the  arch  rises  a 
column,  on  the  marble  plinth  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  words : 

Andrew  Johnson,  Seventeenth  Pres- 
ident, U.  S.  A.,  Born  December  29, 
1808,  Died  July  31,  1875.  "His  faith 
in  the  people  never  wavered." 

Below   is    Mrs.    Johnson's   name    wi^h 
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the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  the 
words,  "  In  Memory  of  Father  and 
Mother."  It  was  erected  by  the  surviv- 
ing children. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant's  tomb  is  the  finest 
mausoleum  in  America,  and  for  beauty 
and  majesty  of  situation  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
in  Riverside  Park,  New  York  City,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  directly  over- 
looking the  noble  river.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  feet  square  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high. 

The  building  is  in  the  Ionic  style, 
strong  and  massive  without  a  suggestion 
of  severity,  the  surrounding  pillars  and 
the  dome  adding  grace  to  its  strength. 
Over  the  entrance  are  inscribed  Grant's 
own  words : 

"  Let  Us  Have  Peace." 

The  inside  is  of  Italian  marble  and 
Massachusetts  granite  highly  polished, 
with  the  ceiling  and  rotunda  formed  of 
exquisitely  wrought  white  stucco  work. 
It  contains  two  sarcophagi,  holding  the 


bodies  of  President  and  Mrs.  Grant. 
These  are  placed  in  a  well-shaped  crypt, 
thirty  feet  deep,  entered  from  two  stair- 
cases, each  of  twenty  marble  steps.  They 
are  hewn  from  one  solid  piece  of  red 
Massachusetts  granite,  and  weigh  ten 
tons  each.  Two  anterooms  serve  as  re- 
positories of  Grant  relics,  which  include 
a  matchless  piece  of  Japanese  embroidery 
presented  to  Mrs.  Grant  by  the  Japanese 
government. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  rests  in  unos- 
tentatious simplicity  in  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, Fremont,  Ohio ;  James  A.  Garfield 
in  a  bronze  sarcophagus  in  the  magnifi- 
cent monument  erected  by  the  nation  at 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie ;  Chester  A.  Arthur  beneath 
a  monument  representing  an  angel,  and 
with  a  palm-leaf  on  his  sarcophagus,  at 
Rural  Cemetery,  Albany;  Benjamin 
Harrison  at  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  In- 
dianapolis ;  and  McKinley  in  Canton 
Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio,  not  yet  honored 
by  a  national  memorial,  but  probably 
soon  to  be  so. 


MILITARY  RED  TAPE  IN  INDIA. 

Mix-Up  in  Which  the  Senior  Cat,  the  Junior  Cat,  and  Rations  Were  Involved  Had  to 

be  Adjusted  by  the  War  Office. 


THE  precision  of  organization  and 
discipline  that  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  military  life  is  always 
a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  to 
the  civilian.  He  may  express  impatience 
with  army  **  red  tape,"  yet  he  has  a 
lurking  regard  for  this  very  thing  which 
he  condemns,  because  he  knows,  vaguely, 
that  it  has  a  reason  for  being  and  that 
it  is  good  for  men  generally  to  be  com- 
pelled to  respect  a  silent  force  as  pow- 
erful and  dignified  as  this  is. 

Red  tape  is  a  serious  matter,  not  to  be 
lightly  treated  by  any  one,  soldier  or 
civilian,  but  the  observance  of  its  "  code  " 
to  the  very  letter  probably  never  was 
more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  a 
native  officer  in  I-ndia. 

This  babu,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
documents  of  a  certain  town,  found  that 
they  were  being  seriously  damaged  by  rats. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  government,  mform- 
ing   it    of   the    danger    to    his    records,    and 


respectfully  urging  it  to  provide  him  with 
weekly  rations  for  two  cats  to  destroy  the 
marauding  rats. 

The  request  was  granted,  and  the  two 
cats  were  installed — one,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  receiving  slightly  better  rations  than 
the  other. 

All  went  well  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
supreme  government  of  India  received  the 
following  despatch  : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  senior  cat  is  absent  without  leave. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

The  problem  seemed  to  baffle  the  supreme 
government,  for  the  babu  received  no  an- 
swer. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  he  sent  off  a 
proposal  : 

"  In  re  Absentee  Cat.  I  propose  to  pro- 
mote the  junior  cat,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  take  into  government  service  a  proba- 
tioner cat  on  full  rations." 

The  supreme  government  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  scheme,  and  things  once 
more  ran  smoothly  and  without  friction  in 
that  department. 


A   Fight   With   a   Cannon. 


By   victor   HUGO. 


WICTOR  HUGO  (1802 — 1885)  is  most  highly  regarded  in  France  as  a 
^  poet  and  dramatist,  while  in  foreign  countries  his  novels  are  best  known 
and  hold  the  highest  place. 

Hugo  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  First  Republic  and  of  a  lady  who 
was  a  royalist  of  the  most  enthusiastic  type.  The  son,  therefore,  showed  a 
blend  of  the  two  traditions  whose  clash  has  made  France  what  it  is  to-day. 
His  most  striking  quality  was  his  wealth  of  imagination.  His  creations  were 
always  imaginative — sometimes  superbly  so  and  sometimes  grotesquely  so — 
but  his  thoughts  and  imagery  were  always  vast  and  gigantic,  even  when 
monstrous. 

Hugo's  second  trait  was  his  egotism,  which  prevented  him  from  having 
the  saving  grace  of  humor.  He  thought  himself  to  be  almost  more  than  mor- 
tal, and  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  hero-worship.  When  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  visited  Paris  and  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  him,  Hugo  disdainfully 
remarked : 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  emperors." 

When  the  Germans  were  besieging  Paris,  Hugo  seriously  proposed  that 
the  war  be  settled  by  a  single  combat  between  himself  and  the  newly 
crowned    Kaiser   of   Germany.     He  wrote  to  the  emperor : 

"  You  are  a  great  monarch ;  I  am  a  great  poet.    We  are  therefore  equals." 

His  notion  of  himself  was  summed  up  in  a  single  epigram:  "France  is 
the  world.     Paris  is  France.     Victor  Hugo  is  Paris." 

Amiel  called  him  "  half  genius  and  half  charlatan." 

Hugo's  novels  read  like  prose  epics — overwhelming  and  at  times  almost 
convulsive  in  their  effort  to  give  expression  to  his  tremendous  imaginings. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  them  is  "  Ninety-Three,"  from  which  the  accom- 
panying passage  is  taken.  The  book  is  a  great  drama  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  a  time  when  every  passion  was  at  its  height  and  was 
exhibited  with  utter  unrestraint. 

With  such  a  theme  Hugo  was  perfectly  at  home.  He  flames  and  thun- 
ders. He  flings  before  the  reader  actions  in  which  the  Titanic  energy  of  the 
writer  is  felt  in  every  line,  and  he  revels  in  the  conflict  of  the  two  great  forces 
of  repression  and  revolt  which  made  that  period  memorable.  In  the  passage 
quoted  here  many  of  the  author's  conspicuous  qualities  are  seen.  The  trans- 
lation is  that  contained  in  the  "  International  Library  of  Famous  Literature," 
and  is  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Avil  Publishing  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


LA    VIEUVILLE'S     words     were         One  of  the  carronades  of  the  battery, 

suddenly  cut  short  by  a  desper-  a  twenty-four-pounder,  had  got  loose, 
ate  cry,  and  at  the  same  instant  This  is  perhaps  the  most   formidable 

they  heard  a  noise  as  unaccount-  of  ocean  accidents.     Nothing  more  ter- 

able  as  it  was  awful.     The  cry  rible  can  happen  to  a  vessel  in  open  sea 

and  this  noise  came  from  the  interior  of  and  under  full  sail. 

the  vessel.  A  gun  that  breaks  its  moorings  be- 
The  captain  and  lieutenant  made  a  comes  suddenly  some  indescribable  super- 
rush  for  the  gun-deck,  but  could  not  get  natural  beast.  It  is  a  machine  which 
down.  All  the  gunners  were  hurrying  transforms  itself  into  a  monster.  This 
frantically  up.  "  mass  turns  upon  its  wheels,  has  the 
A  frightful  thing  had  just  happened,  rapid  movements  of  a  billiard-ball ;  rolls 
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with  the  rolling,  pitches  with  the  pitch- 
ing; goes,  comes,  pauses,  seems  to  medi- 
tate; resumes  its  course,  rushes  along 
the  ship  from  end  to  end  like  an  arrow, 
circles  about,  springs  aside,  evades,  rears, 
breaks,  kills,  exterminates.  It  is  a  bat- 
tering-ram which  assaults  a  wall  at  its 
own  caprice.  Moreover,  the  battering- 
ram  is  metal,  the  wall  wood.  It  is  the 
entrance  of  matter  into  liberty. 

One  might  say  that  this  eternal  slave 
avenges  itself.  It  seems  as  if  the  power 
of  evil  hidden  in  what  we  call  inanimate 
objects  finds  a  vent  and  bursts  suddenly 
out.  It  has  an  air  of  having  lost  pa- 
tience, of  seeking  some  fierce,  obscure 
retribution ;  nothing  more  inexorable 
than  this  rage  of  the  inanimate. 

The  mad  mass  has  the  bounds  of  a 
panther,  the  weight  of  the  elephant,  the 
agility  of  the  mouse,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  ox,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  surge, 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  deafness 
of  the  tomb.  It  weighs  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  rebounds  like  a  child's 
ball.  Its  flight  is  a  wild  whirl  abruptly 
cut  at  right  angles.  What  is  to  be  done? 
How  to  end  this? 

A  tempest  ceases,  a  cyclone  passes,  a 
wind  falls,  a  broken  mast  is  replaced,  a 
leak  is  stopped,  a  fire  dies  out ;  but  how 
to  control  this  enormous  brute  of  bronze? 
In  what  way  can  one  attack  it? 

You  can  make  a  mastiff  hear  reason, 
astound  a  bull,  fascinate  a  boa,  frighten 
a  tiger,  soften  a  lion ;  but  there  is  no 
resource  with  that  monster — a  cannon 
let  loose.  You  cannot  kill  it — for  it  is 
dead ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  lives.  It 
lives  with  a  sinister  life  bestowed  on  it 
by  Infinity. 

The  planks  beneath  it  give  it  play. 
It  is  moved  by  the  ship,  which  is  moved 
by  the  sea,  which  is  moved  by  the  wind. 
This  destroyer  is  a  plaything.  The  ship, 
the  waves,  the  blasts,  all  aid  it ;  hence 
its  frightful  vitality.  How  to  assail  this 
fury  of  complication?  How  to  fetter 
this  monstrous  mechanism  for  wrecking 
a  ship?  How  foresee  its  comings  and 
goings,  its  returns,  its  stops,  its  shocks? 
Any  one  of  these  blows  upon  the  sides 
may  stave  out  the  vessel.  How  divine  its 
awful  gyrations !  One  has  to  deal  with 
a  projectile  which  thinks,  seems  to  pos- 
sess ideas,  and  which  changes  its  direc- 
tion   at    each    instant.      How    stop    the 


course    of    something    which    must    be 
avoided  ? 

The  horrible  cannon  flings  itself 
about,  advances,  recoils,  strikes  to  the 
right,  strikes  to  the  left,  flees,  passes, 
disconcerts  ambushes,  breaks  down  ob- 
stacles, crushes  men  like  flies.  The  great 
danger  of  the  situation  is  in  the  mobility 
of  its  base.  How  combat  an  inclined 
plane  which  has  blind  caprices?  The 
ship,  so  to  speak,  has  lightning  impris- 
oned in  its  womb  which  seeks  to  escape ; 
it  is  like  thunder  rolling  above  an  earth- 
quake. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  crew  were  on 
foot.  The  fault  was  the  chief  gunner's ; 
he  had  neglected  to  fix  home  the  screw- 
nut  of  the  mooring-chain,  and  had  so 
badly  shackled  the  four  wheels  of  the 
carronade  that  the  play  given  to  the  sole 
and  frame  had  separated  the  platform, 
and  ended  by  breaking  the  breeching. 
The  cordage  had  broken,  so  that  the  gun 
was  no  longer  secure  on  the  carriage. 
The  stationary  breeching  which  prevents 
recoil  was  not  in  use  at  that  period.  As 
a  heavy  wave  struck  the  port-hole  the 
carronade,  weakly  attached,  recoiled, 
burst  its  chain,  and  began  to  rush  wildly 
about. 

Conceive,  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of 
this  strange  sliding,  the  movements  of  a 
drop  of  water  running  down  a  pane  of 
glass. 

At  the  moment  when  the  lashings  gave 
way  the  gunners  were  in  the  battery, 
some  in  groups,  others  standing  alone, 
occupied  with  such  duties  as  sailors  per- 
form in  expectation  of  the  command  to 
clear  for  action.  The  carronade,  hurled 
forward  by  the  pitching,  dashed  into  this 
knot  of  men,  and  crushed  four  at  the 
first  blow ;  then,  flung  back  and  shot  out 
anew  by  the  rolling,  it  cut  in  two  a  fifth 
poor  fellow,  glanced  off  to  the  larboard 
side,  and  struck  a  piece  of  the  battery 
with  such  force  as  to  unship  it. 

Then  rose  the  cry  of  distress  which 
had  been  heard.  The  men  rushed  to- 
ward the  ladder;  the  gun-deck  emptied 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  enor- 
mous cannon  was  left  alone.  She  was 
given  up  to  herself.  She  was  her  own 
mistress,  and  mistress  of  the  vessel.  She 
could  do  what  she  willed  with  both. 
The  whole  crew  of  the  corvette,  men 
accustomed  to  laugh  in  battle,  trembled 
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now.  To  describe  the  universal  terror 
would  be  impossible. 

Captain  Boisberthelot  and  Lieutenant 
Vieuville,  although  both  intrepid  men, 
stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
remained  mute,  pale,  hesitating,  looking 
down  on  the  deck.  Some  one  pushed 
them  aside  with  his  elbow  and  descended. 

It  was  their  passenger,  the  peasant — 
the  man  of  whom  they  had  been  speak- 
ing a  moment  before. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  he  stood  still. 

The  cannon  came  and  went  along  the 
deck.  One  might  have  fancied  it  the 
living  chariot  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
marine  lantern,  oscillating  from  the 
ceiling,  added  a  confusing  whirl  of  lights 
and  shadows  to  the  strange  vision.  The 
shape  of  the  cannon  was  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  rapidity  of  its  course ; 
now  it  looked  black  in  the  light,  now 
it  cast  weird  reflections  through  the 
gloom. 

It  kept  on  its  work  of  destruction.  It 
had  already  shattered  four  other  pieces, 
and  dug  two  crevices  in  the  side,  fortu- 
nately above  the  water-line,  though  they 
would  leak  in  case  a  squall  should  come 
on.  It  dashed  itself  frantically  against 
the  framework;  the  solid  tiebeams  re- 
sisted, their  curved  form  giving  them 
great  strength,  but  they  creaked  omi- 
nously under  the  assaults  of  this  terrible 
club,  which  seemed  endowed  with  a  sort 
of  appalling  ubiquity,  striking  on  every 
side  at  once.  The  strokes  of  a  bullet 
shaken  in  a  bottle  would  not  be  madder 
or  more  rapid. 

The  four  wheels  passed  and  repassed 
above  the  dead  men,  cut,  carved,  slashed 
them,  till  the  five  corpses  were  a  score 
of  stumps  rolling  about  the  deck ;  the 
heads  seem  to  cry  out,  streams  of  blood 
twisted  in  and  out  of  the  planks  with 
every  pitch  of  the  vessel.  The  ceiling, 
damaged  in  several  places,  began  to 
gape.  The  whole  ship  was  filled  with 
the  awful  tumult. 

The  captain  promptly  recovered  his 
composure,  and  at  his  order  the  sailors 
threw  down  into  the  deck  everything 
which  could  deaden  and  check  the  mad 
rush  of  the  gun — mattresses,  hammocks, 
spare  sails,  coils  of  rope,  extra  equip- 
ments, and  the  bales  of  forged  French 
currency  of  which  the  corvette  carried  a 


whole  cargo — an  infamous  deception 
which  the  English  considered  a  fair  trick 
in  war. 

But  what  could  these  rags  avail?  No 
one  dared  descend  to  arrange  them  in 
any  useful  fashion,  and  in  a  few  instants 
they  were  mere  heaps  of  lint. 

There  was  just  sea  enough  to  render 
the  accident  as  complete  as  possible.  A 
tempest  would  have  been  desirable — it 
might  have  thrown  the  gun  upside 
down ;  and  the  four  wheels  once  in  the 
air,  the  monster  could  have  been  mas- 
tered. But  the  devastation  continued 
and  increased.  There  were  gashes  and 
even  fractures  in  the  masts,  which,  em- 
bedded in  the  woodwork  of  the  keel, 
pierce  through  the  decks  of  ships  like 
great  round  pillars. 

The  mizzenmast  was  cracked,  and  the 
mainmast  itself  was  injured  under  the 
convulsive  blows  of  the  gun.  The  bat- 
tery was  being  destroyed.  Ten  pieces 
out  of  the  thirty  were  disabled;  the 
breaches  multiplied  in  the  side,  and  the 
corvette  began  to  take  in  water. 

The  old  passenger,  who  had  de- 
scended to  the  gun-deck,  looked  like  a 
form  of  stone  stationed  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  He  stood  motionless,  gazing 
sternly  about  upon  the  devastation. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  take  a 
single  step  forward. 

Each  bound  of  the  liberated  carron- 
ade  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  ves- 
sel. A  few  minutes  more  and  ship- 
wreck would  be  inevitable. 

They  must  perish  or  put  a  summary 
end  to  the  disaster.  A  decision  must  be 
made — but  how? 

What   a   combatant — this   cannon ! 

They  must  check  this  mad  monster. 
They  must  seize  this  flash  of  lightning. 
They  must  overthrow  this  thunderbolt. 

Boisberthelot  said  to  La  Vieuville : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  God,  chevalier?" 

La  Vieuville  replied : 

"  Yes.      No.      Sometimes." 

"  In  a  tempest?  " 

"Yes;   and  in  moments  like  this." 

"  Only  God  can  aid  us  here,"  said 
Boisberthelot. 

All  were  silent ;  the  cannon  kept  up 
its  horrible  fracas. 

The  waves  beat  against  the  ship ;  their 
blows  from  without  responded  to  the 
strokes  of  the  cannon. 
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It  was  like  two  hammers  alternating. 

Suddenly,  into  the  midst  of  this  sort 
of  inaccessible  circus,  where  the  escaped 
cannon  leaped  and  bounded,  there 
sprang  a  man  with  an  iron  bar  in  his 
hand.  It  was  the  author  of  this 
catastrophe — the  gunner  whose  culpable 
negligence  had  caused  the  accident;  the 
captain  of  the  gun.  Having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  misfortune, 
he  desired  to  repair  it.  He  had  caught 
up  a  handspike  in  one  fist,  a  tiller  rope 
with  a  slipping  noose  in  the  other,  and 
thus  equipped  had  jumped  down  into  the 
gun-deck. 

Then  a  strange  combat  began,  a  Ti- 
tanic strife — the  struggle  of  the  gun 
against  the  gunner;  a  battle  between 
matter  and  intelligence ;  a  duel  between 
the  inanimate  and  the  human. 

The  man  was  posted  in  an  angle,  the 
bar  and  rope  in  his  two  fists ;  backed 
against  one  of  the  riders,  settled  firmly 
on  his  legs  as  on  two  pillars  of  steel, 
livid,  calm,  tragic,  rooted  as  it  were  in 
the  planks,  he  waited. 

He  waited  for  the  cannon  to  pass  near 
him. 

The  gunner  knew  his  piece,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  must  recognize 
her  master.  He  had  lived  a  long  while 
with  her.  How  many  times  he  had 
thrust  his  hand  between  her  jaws!  It 
was  his  tame  monster.  He  began  to  ad- 
dress it  as  he  might  have  given  an  order 
to  his  dog. 

"  Come!  "  said  he.  Perhaps  he  loved 
it. 

He  seemed  to  wish  that  it  would  turn 
toward  him. 

But  to  come  toward  him  would  be  to 
spring  upon  him.  Then  he  would  be 
lost.  How  to  avoid  its  crush?  There 
was  the  question.  All  stared  in  terrified 
silence. 

Not  a  breast  respired  freely,  except 
perchance  that  of  the  old  man  who  alone 
stood  in  the  deck  with  the  two  com- 
batants, a  stern  second. 

He  might  himself  be  crushed  by  the 
piece.     He  did  not  stir. 

Beneath  them  the  blind  sea  directed 
the  battle. 

At  the  instant  when,  accepting  this 
awful  hand-to-hand  contest,  the  gunner 
approached  to  challenge  the  cannon, 
some    chance    fluctuation    of    the    waves 


kept  it  for  a  moment  immovable,  as  if 
suddenly  stupefied. 

"  Come  on !  "  the  man  said  to  it.  It 
seemed  to  listen. 

Suddenly  it  darted  upon  him.  The 
gunner  avoided  the  shock. 

The  struggle  began — struggle  unheard 
of.  The  fragile  matching  itself  against 
the  invulnerable.  The  living  thing  of 
flesh  attacking  the  inanimate  brass.  On 
the  one  side  blind  force,  on  the  other  a 
soul. 

The  whole  passed  in  a  half  light.  It 
was  like  the  indistinct  vision  of  a 
miracle. 

A  soul — strange  thing;  but  you  would 
have  said  that  the  cannon  had  one  also 
— a  soul  filled  w^ith  rage  and  hatred. 
This  blindness  appeared  to  have  eyes. 
The  monster  had  the  air  of  watching  the 
man.  There  was — one  might  have 
fancied  so  at  least — cunning  in  this 
mass.  It  also  chose  its  moment.  It  be- 
came some  gigantic- insect  of  metal,  hav- 
ing, or  seeming  to  have,  the  will  of  a 
demon. 

Sometimes  this  colossal  grasshopper 
would  strike  the  low  ceiling  of  the  gun- 
deck,  then  fall  back  on  its  four  wheels 
like  a  tiger  upon  its  four  claws,  and  dart 
anew  on  the  man.  He,  supple,  agile, 
adroit,  would  glide  away  like  a  snake 
from  the  reach  of  these  lightning-like 
movements.  He  avoided  the  threatened 
encounters;  but  the  blows  which  he  es- 
caped fell  upon  the  vessel  and  continued 
the  havoc. 

An  end  of  broken  chain  remained  at- 
tached to  the  carronade.  This  chain  had 
twisted  itself,  one  could  not  tell  how, 
about  the  screw  of  the  breech  button. 
One  extremity  of  the  chain  was  fastened 
to  the  carriage.  The  other,  hanging 
loose,  whirled  wildly  about  the  gun  and 
added  to  the  danger  of  its  blows. 

The  screw  held  it  like  a  clinched  hand, 
and  the  chain,  multiplying  the  strokes 
of  the  battering-ram  by  its  strokes  of  a 
thong,  made  a  fearful  whirlwind  about 
the  cannon — a  whip  of  iron  in  a  fist 
of  brass,  l^his  chain  complicated  the 
battle. 

Nevertheless,  the  man  fought.  Some- 
times, even,  it  was  the  man  who  attacked 
the  cannon.  He  crept  along  the  side, 
bar  and  rope  in  hand,  and  the  cannon 
had  the  air  of  understanding,  and  fled  as 
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if  it  perceived  a  snare.  The  man  pur- 
sued  it,   formidable,   fearless. 

Such  a  duel  could  not  last  long.  The 
gun  seemed  suddenly  to  say  to  itself, 
"  Come,  we  must  make  an  end !  "  and 
it  paused.  One  felt  the  approach  of  the 
crisis.  The  cannon,  as  if  in  suspense, 
appeared  to  have,  or  had — because  it 
seemed  to  all  a  sentient  being — a  furious 
premeditation.  It  sprang  unexpectedly 
upon  the  gunner.  He  jumped  aside,  let 
it  pass,  and  cried  out  with  a  laugh,  "  Try 
again !  "  The  gun,  as  if  in  a  fury,  broke 
a  carronade  to  larboard ;  then,  seized 
anew  by  the  invisible  sling  which  held 
it,  was  flung  to  starboard  toward  the 
man,  who  escaped. 

Three  carronades  gave  way  under  the 
blows  of  the  gun ;  then,  as  if  blind  and 
no  longer  conscious  of  what  it  was  do- 
ing, it  turned  its  back  on  the  man, 
rolled  from  the  stern  to  the  bow,  bruis- 
ing the  stem  and  making  a  breach  in  the 
plankings  of  the  prow.  The  gunner  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a 
few  steps  from  the  old  man,  who  was 
watching. 

The  gunner  held  his  handspike  in  rest. 
The  cannon  seemed  to  perceive  him,  and, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  itself, 
backed  upon  him  with  the  quickness  of 
an  ax-stroke.  The  gunner,  if  driven 
back  against  the  side,  was  lost.  The 
crew  uttered  a  simultaneous  cry. 

But  the  old  passenger,  until  now  im- 
movable, made  a  spring  more  rapid  than 
all  those  wild  whirls.  He  seized  a 
bale  of  the  forged  currency,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  crushed,  succeeded  in  fling- 
ing it  between  the  wheels  of  the  carron- 
ade. This  maneuver,  decisive  and  dan- 
gerous, could  not  have  been  executed 
with  more  adroitness  and  precision  by 
a  man  trained  to  all  the  exercises  set 
down  in  Durosel's  "  Manual  of  Sea 
Gunnery." 

The  package  had  the  effect  of  a  plug. 
A  pebble  may  stop  a  log,  a  tree-branch 
turn  an  avalanche.  The  carronade 
stumbled.  The  gunner,  in  his  turn, 
seizing  this  terrible  chance,  plunged  his 
iron  bar  between  the  spokes  of  one  of 
the  hind  wheels.  The  cannon  was 
stopped. 

It  staggered.  The  man,  using  the  bar 
as  a  lever,  rocked  it  to  and  fro.  The 
heavy  mass  turned  over  with  a  clang  like 


a  falling  bell,  and  the  gunner,  dripping 
with  sweat,  rushed  forward  headlong 
and  passed  the  slipping  noose  of  the 
tiller-rope  about  the  bronze  neck  of  the 
overthrown  monster. 

It  was  ended.  The  man  had  con- 
quered. The  ant  had  subdued  the  mas- 
todon; the  pygmy  had  taken  the 
thunderbolt  prisoner. 

The  marines  and  the  sailors  clapped 
their  hands. 

The  whole  crew  hurried  down  with 
cables  and  chains,  and  in  an  instant  the 
cannon  was  securely  lashed. 

The   gunner  saluted  the  passenger. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  to  him,  '*  you  have 
saved   my   life." 

The  old  man  had  resumed  his  im- 
passible attitude,  and  did  not  reply. 

The  man  had  conquered,  but  one 
might  say  that  the  cannon  had  con- 
quered also.  Immediate  shipwreck  had 
been  avoided,  but  the  corvette  was  by 
no  means  saved.  The  dilapidation  of 
the  vessel  seemed  irremediable.  The 
sides  had  five  breaches,  one  of  which, 
very  large,  was  in  the  bow.  Out  of  the 
thirty  carronades,  twenty  lay  useless  in 
their  frames. 

The  carronade  which  had  been  cap- 
tured and  rechained  was  itself  disabled ; 
the  screw  of  the  breech  button  was 
forced,  and  the  leveling  of  the  piece  im- 
possible in  consequence.  The  battery 
was  reduced  to  nine  pieces.  The  hold 
had  sprung  a  leak.  It  was  necessary  at 
once  to  repair  the  damages  and  set  the 
pumps  to  work. 

The  gun-deck,  now  that  one  had  time 
to  look  about  it,  offered  a  terrible  spec- 
tacle. The  interior  of  a  mad  elephant's 
cage  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
pletely dismantled. 

However  great  the  necessity  that  the 
corvette  should  escape  observation,  a  still 
more  imperious  necessity  presented  itself 
— immediate  safety.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary to  light  up  the  deck  by  lanterns 
placed  here  and  there  along  the  sides. 

But  during  the  whole  time  this  tragic 
diversion  had  lasted,  the  crew  were  so 
absorbed  by  the  one  question  of  life  or 
death  that  they  noticed  little  what  was 
passing  outside  the  scene  of  the  duel. 
The  fog  had  thickened ;  the  weather  had 
changed ;  the  wind  had  driven  the  vessel 
at  will ;  it  had  got  out  of  its  route,  in 
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plain  sight  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
farther  to  the  south  than  it  ought  to  have 
gone,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  troubled 
sea.  The  great  waves  kissed  the  gaping 
wounds  of  the  corvette — kisses  full  of 
peril.  The  sea  rocked  her  menacingly. 
The  breeze  became  a  gale.  A  squall,  a 
tempest  perhaps,  threatened.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see  before  one  four  oars' 
length. 

While  the  crew  were  repairing  sum- 
marily and  in  haste  the  ravages  of  the 
gun-deck,  stopping  the  leaks  and  putting 
back  into  position  the  guns  which  had 
escaped  the  disaster,  the  old  passenger 
had  gone  on  deck. 

He  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
mainmast. 

He  had  paid  no  attention  to  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  taken  place  on  the 
vessel.  The  Chevalier  La  Vieuville  had 
drawn  up  the  marines  in  line  on  either 
side  of  the  mainmast,  and  at  the  whistle 
of  the  boatswain  the  sailors  busy  in  the 
rigging  stood  upright  on  the  yards. 

Count  du  Boisberthelot  advanced  to- 
ward the  passenger. 

Behind  the  captain  marched  a  man, 
haggard,  breathless,  his  dress  in  dis- 
order, yet  wearing  a  satisfied  look  under 
it  all.  It  was  the  gunner  who  had  just 
now  so  opportunely  shown  himself  a 
tamer  of  monsters,  and  who  had  got  the 
better  of  the  cannon. 

The  count  made  a  military  salute  to 
the  unknown  in  peasant  garb,  and  said 
to  him : 

"  General,  here  is  the  man." 

The  gunner  held  himself  erect,  his 
eyes  downcast,  standing  in  a  soldierly 
attitude. 

Count  du   Boisberthelot   continued : 

**  General,  taking  into  consideration 
what  this  man  has  done,  do  you  not 
think  there  is  something  for  his  com- 
manders to  do?  " 

*'  I  think  there  is,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  give  the  orders," 
returned  Boisberthelot. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  give  them.  You  are 
the  captain." 

"  But  you  are  the  general,"  answered 
Boisberthelot. 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  gunner. 

"  Approach,"  said  he. 

The  gunner  moved  forward  a  step. 
The  old  man  turned  toward   Count  du 


Boisberthelot,  detached  the  cross  of 
Saint-Louis  from  the  captain's  uniform 
and  fastened  it  on  the  jacket  of  the 
gunner. 

"  Hurrah !  "  cried  the  sailors. 

The  marines  presented  arms.  The  old 
passenger,  pointing  with  his  finger  to- 
ward the  bewildered  gunner,  added : 

"  Now  let  that  man  be  shot." 

Stupor  succeeded  the  applause. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  like 
that  of  the  tomb,  the  old  man  raised  his 
voice.     He  said : 

"  A  negligence  has  endangered  this 
ship.  At  this  moment  she  is  perhaps 
lost.  To  be  at  sea  is  to  face  the  enemy. 
A  vessel  at  open  sea  is  an  army  which 
gives  battle.  The  tempest  conceals,  but 
does  not  absent  itself.  The  whole  sea 
is  an  ambuscade.  Death  is  the  penalty 
of  any  fault  committed  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  No  fault  is  reparable. 
Courage  ought  to  be  rewarded  and 
negligence   punished." 

These  words  fell  one  after  the  other, 
slowly,  solemnly,  with  a  sort  of  inexor- 
able measure,  like  the  blows  of  an  ax 
upon  an  oak. 

And  the  old  man,  turning  to  the  sol- 
diers, added : 

"  Do  your  duty." 

The  man  upon  whose  breast  shone  the 
cross  of  Saint-Louis  bowed  his  head. 

At  a  sign  from  Count  du  Boisberthe- 
lot, two  sailors  descended  between  decks, 
then  returned,  bringing  the  hammock 
winding  sheet.  The  ship's  chaplain, 
who  since  the  time  of  sailing  had  been  at 
prayer  in  the  officers'  quarters,  accom- 
panied the  two  sailors ;  a  sergeant  de- 
tached from  the  line  twelve  marines, 
whom  he  arranged  in  two  ranks,  six  by 
six;  the  gunner,  without  uttering  a 
word,  placed  himself  between  the  two 
files.  The  chaplain,  crucifix  in  hand, 
advanced  and  stood  near  him. 

"  March !  "   said   the   sergeant. 

The  platoon  moved  with  slow  steps  to- 
ward the  bow.  The  two  sailors  who  car- 
ried the  shroud  followed. 

A  gloomy  silence  fell  upon  the  cor- 
vette. A  hurricane  moaned  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

A  few  instants  later  there  was  a  flash ; 
a  report  followed,  echoing  among  the 
shadows;  then  all  was  silent;  then  came 
the  thud  of  a  body  falling  into  the  sea. 
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Good  Manners  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Easier  for  a  Camel  to  Pass  Through  a  Needle's  Eye  Than  for  the  Modern 

Aspirant  to  Butt  into  Society  Through  the  Rules  of  Deportment 

Prevalent  in  the  Middle  of  the  Last  Century. 


pLIZA  LESLIE  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Her  father  was  a  per- 
^  sonal  friend  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  other  eminent  men.  She  went 
with  her  family  to  England  as  a  child,  remaining  until  her  sixteenth  year. 
She  wrote  some  verse  at  different  periods,  but  not  until  her  fortieth  year  did 
she  publish  any  prose.  This  took  the  form  of  a  cookery-book,  which  met 
with  great  success.  Later,  Godey's  Ladies'  Book  published  a  prize  story  from 
her  pen — ''  Mrs.  Washington  Potts  " — and  she  adopted  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion. Several  books  on  household  lopics  and  manners  were  among  her  most 
popular  productions,  and  in  one  of  the  latest  of  these — the  "  Behavior  Book," 
published  in  1853 — one  may  find  so  many  illuminating  suggestions  and  such 
a  wealth  of  instruction  for  ladies  "  as  regards  their  conversation ;  manners ; 
dress ;  introductions ;  entree  to  society ;  shopping ;  conduct  in  the  street ;  at 
places  of  amusement;  in  traveling;  at  the  table,  either  at  home,  in  company, 
or  at  hotels ;  deportment  in  gentlemen's  society ;  lips ;  complexion ;  teeth ; 
hands ;  the  hair ;  etc.,  etc.,"  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  straight  way 
and  a  narrow  gate  indeed  which  led  to  the  land  of  good  form  and  good  looks 
fifty  years   ago. 

It  would  also  seem,  from  her  having  addressed  the  work  particularly  to 
ladies,  that  they  were  the  worst  offenders  in  matters  of  manners ;  she  avows 
her  purpose,  however,  in  a  conciliatory  preface,  to  be  "  to  amend  and  not  to 
offend;  to  improve  her  young  countrywomen,  and  not  to  annoy  them."  The 
few  "  habitual  misbehavements  "  to  which  she  would  call  their  attention  she 
has  noted  during  a  "  long  course  of  observation,  on  a  very  diversified  field." 


Shopping. 


WHEN   circumstances  render  it  ex- 
pedient   to    carry    much    money 
out  with  you,  divide  it ;  putting 
half  in  one  purse  or  pocketbook  and  half 
in  another,  and  put  these  portions  in  two 
pockets. 

Gentlemen  consider  it  a  very  irksome 
task  to  go  on  shopping  expeditions,  and 
their  ill-concealed  impatience  becomes 
equally  irksome  to  you. 

Do  not  interfere  with  the  shopping  of 
other  customers  (who  may  chance  to 
stand  near  you  at  the  counter),  by  either 
praising  or  depreciating  any  of  the  ar- 
ticles they  are  looking  at.  Leave  them  to 
the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  un- 

32  s  B 


less  they  ask  your  opinion ;  and  then  give 
it  in  a  low  voice  and  sincerely. 

Always  object  to  a  parcel  being  put  up 
in  newspaper,  as  the  printing  ink  will 
rub  off  and  soil  the  article  enclosed.  If 
it  is  a  little  thing  that  you  are  going  to 
take  home  in  your  own  hand,  it  will 
smear  your  gloves.  All  shopkeepers  in 
good  business  can  afford  to  buy  proper 
wrapping-paper,  and  they  generally  do 
so.  It  is  very  cheap.  See  also  that  they 
do  not  wrap  your  purchase  in  so  small 
a  bit  of  paper  as  to  squeeze  and  crush  it. 

We  knew  an  instance  of  a  lady  in  New 
York  giving  a  hundred-dollar  note  to  a 
strawberry-woman,  instead  of  a  note  of 
one  dollar.  Neither  note  nor  woman 
were  seen  or  heard  of  more. 
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In  getting  change,  see  that  three-cent 
pieces  are  not  given  you  for  five  cents. 


Traveling. 

PREVIOUS  to  departing,  put  into  the 
hand  of  your  escort  rather  more 
than  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  ex- 
penses of  your  journey,  so  as  to  provide 
for  all  possible  contingencies.  He  will 
return  you  the  balance  when  all  is  paid. 
Having  done  this,  should  any  person  be- 
longing to  the  line  come  to  you  for  your 
fare,  refer  them  to  the  gentleman  (men- 
tioning his  name),  and  take  care  to  pay 
nothing  yourself. 

Dress  very  plainly  when  traveling. 
Few  ladies  that  are  ladies  wear  finery  in 
railcars  and  steamboats — still  less  in 
stages,  stage-roads  being  usually  very 
dusty.  Showy  silks,  and  what  are  called 
dress-bonnets,  are  preposterous ;  so  are 
jewelry  ornaments — which,  if  real,  you 
run  a  great  risk  of  losing,  and  if  false, 
are  very  ungenteel.  Above  all,  do  not 
travel  in  white  kid  gloves.  Respectable 
women  never  do. 

Such  are  the  facilities  of  traveling  that 
a  lady  evidently  respectable,  plainly 
dressed,  and  behaving  properly,  may 
travel  very  well  without  a  gentleman. 
Two  ladies  still  better.  On  commencing 
the  journey,  she  should  speak  to  the  con- 
ductor, requesting  him  to  attend  to  her 
and  her  baggage,  and  to  introduce  her 
to  the  captain  of  the  boat,  who  will,  of 
course,  take  charge  of  her  during  the 
voyage. 


Arrival  at  a  Hotel. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  ask  immedi- 
ately to  see  the  proprietor,  give  him  your 
name  and  address,  tell  how  long  you 
purpose  staying,  and  request  him  to  see 
that  you  are  provided  with  a  good  room. 
Recjuest  him  also  to  conduct  you  to  the 
dining-room  at  dinner-time,  and  allot 
you  a  seat  near  his  own.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  will  wait  for  you  near  the  door 
(do  not  keep  him  waiting)^  or  meet  you 
in  the  ladies'  drawing-room.  While  at 
table,  if  the  proprietor  or  any  other  gen- 
tleman asks  you  to  take  wine  with  him, 
politely  refuse. 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  encumbered 
by  carrying  the  key  in  your  pocket,  let 
it  be  left  during  your  absence  with  the 
clerk  in  the  office,  or  with  the  barkeeper ; 
and  send  to  him  for  it  on  your  return. 
Desire  the  servant  who  attends  the  door 
to  show  no  person  up  to  your  room  dur- 
ing your  absence.  If  visitors  wish  to 
wait  for  your  return,  it  is  best  they 
should  do  so  in  the  parlor. 

In  a  public  parlor,  it  is  selfish  and  un- 
mannerly to  sit  down  to  the  instrument 
uninvited  and  fall  to  playing  or  practis- 
ing without  seeming  to  consider  the 
probability  of  your  interrupting  or  an- 
noying the  rest  of  the  company,  particu- 
larly when  you  see  them  all  engaged  in 
reading  or  in  conversation.  If  you  want 
amusement,  you  had  better  read  or  oc- 
cupy yourself  with  some  light  sewing  or 
knitting-work. 

If  you  have  breakfasted  early,  it  will 
be  well  to  put  some  gingerbread-nuts  or 
biscuits  into  your  satchel  when  you  go 
out,  as  you  may  become  very  hungry  be- 
fore dinner. 


Hotel  Breakfast. 

ALWAYS  take  butter  with  the  butter- 
knife,  and  then  do  not  forget  to 
return  that  knife  to  the  butter- 
plate.  Carefully  avoid  cutting  bread 
with  your  own  knife,  or  taking  salt 
with  it  from  the  salt-cellar.  It  looks 
as  if  you  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
butter-knives  and  salt-spoons. 

Ladies  no  longer  eat  salt-fish  at  a  pub- 
lic table.  The  odor  of  it  is  now  con- 
sidered extremely  ungenteel,  and  it  is 
always  very  disagreeable  to  those  who 
do  710 1  eat  it.  If  you  breakfast  alone, 
you  can  then  indulge  in  it. 

It  is  ungenteel  to  go  to  the  breakfast- 
table  in  any  costume  approaching  to  full 
dress.  There  must  be  no  flowers  or  rib- 
bons in  the  hair.  A  morning-cap  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible.  The  most  gen- 
teel morning-dress  is  a  close  gown  of 
some  plain  material,  with  long  sleeves, 
which  in  summer  may  be  white  muslin. 
A  merino  or  cashmere  wrapper  (gray, 
brown,     purple,     or     olive),     faced     or 
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trimmed  with  other  merino  of  an  en- 
tirely different  color  (such  as  crimson, 
scarlet,  green,  or  blue),  is  a  becoming 
morning-dress  for  winter.  In  summer,  a 
white  cambric-muslin  morning-robe  is 
the  handsomest  breakfast  attire,  but  one 
of  gingham  or  printed  muslin  the  most 
convenient.  The  colored  dress  may  be 
made  open  in  front,  with  short,  loose 
sleeves,  and  a  pointed  body.  Beneath  it 
a  white  under-dress,  having  a  chemisette 
front  down  to  the  belt,  and  long  white 
sleeves  down  to  the  wrist.  This  forms  a 
very  graceful  morning-costume,  the 
white  skirt  appearing  where  the  colored 
skirt  opens. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  black  silk  mit- 
tens at  breakfast  is  now  obsolete.  It  was 
always  inconvenient,  and  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental. 


Hotel  Dinner. 

WHEN  eating  fish,  remove  the  bones 
carefully,  and  lay  them  on  the 
edge  of  your  plate.  Then,  with 
the  fork  in  your  right  hand  (the  concave 
or  hollow  side  held  uppermost),  and  a 
small  piece  of  bread  in  your  left,  take  up 
the  flakes  of  fish.  Servants,  and  all  other 
persons,  should  be  taught  that  the  butter- 
sauce  should  not  be  poured  over  the  fish, 
but  put  on  one  side  of  the  plate,  that  the 
eater  may  use  it  profusely  or  sparingly, 
according  to  taste,  and  be  able  to  mix  it 
conveniently  with  the  sauce  from  the 
fish-castors.  Pouring  butter-sauce  over 
anything  is  now  ungenteel. 

It  is  an  affectation  of  ultra-fashion  to 
eat  pie  with  a  fork,  and  has  a  very  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient  look.  Cut  it  up 
with  your  knife  and  fork,  then  proceed 
to  eat  it  with  the  fork  in  your  right 
hand. 

Much  of  this  determined  fork-exercise 
may  be  considered  foolish ;  but  it  is  fash- 
ionable. 

It  is,  however,  customary  in  eating 
sweet  potatoes  of  a  large  size  to  break 
them  in  two,  and,  taking  a  piece  in  your 
hand,  to  pierce  down  to  the  bottom  with 
your  fork,  and  then  mix  in  some  butter, 


continuing    to    hold    it    thus    while    eat- 
ing it. 

If  a  lady  wishes  to  eat  lobster,  let  her 
request  the  waiter  that  attends  her  to 
extract  a  portion  of  it  from  the  shell, 
and  bring  it  to  her  on  a  clean  plate — also 
to  place  a  castor  near  her. 

On  no  consideration  let  any  lady  be 
persuaded  to  take  two  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne. It  is  more  than  the  head  of  an 
American  female  can  bear.  And  she  may 
rest  assured  that  (though  unconscious  of 
it  herself)  all  present  will  find  her 
cheeks  flushing,  her  eyes  twinkling,  her 
tongue  unusually  voluble,  her  talk  loud 
and  silly,  and  her  laugh  incessant. 
Champagne  is  very  insidious,  and  two 
glasses  may  throw  her  into  this  pitiable 
condition. 

We  have  seen  a  young  gentleman  lift 
his  plate  of  soup  in  both  hands,  hold  it 
to  his  mouth,  and  drink,  or  rather  lap  it 
up.  This  was  at  no  less  a  place  than 
Niagara. 


On  Shipboard. 


IF  you  are  sick  yourself,  say  as  little 
about  it  as  possible.  And  never  al- 
lude to  it  at  table,  where  you  will 
receive  little  sympathy,  and  perhaps  ren- 
der yourself  disgusting  to  all  who  hear 
you.  At  no  time  talk  about  it  to  gen- 
tlemen. Many  foolish  commonplace  say- 
ings are  uttered  by  ladies  who  attempt 
to  describe  the  horrors  of  seasickness. 
For  instance  this :  "  I  felt  all  the  time 
as  if  I  wished  somebody  to  take  me  up 
and  throw  me  overboard."  This  is  un- 
true— no  human  being  ever  really  did 
prefer  drowning  to  seasickness. 

A  piano  never  sounds  well  on  ship- 
board— the  cabins  are  too  small  and  the 
ceilings  too  low.  To  the  sick  and  nervous 
(and  all  who  are  seasick  become  very 
nervous)  this  instrument  is  peculiarly 
annoying.  Therefore,  be  kind  enough  to 
spare  them  the  annoyance.  You  can 
practise  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the 
invalids  are  on  deck.  Pianos  have  been 
abolished  in  many  of  the  finest  ships. 
Such  instruments  as  can  be  carried  on 
deck  and  played  in  the  open  air  are,  on 
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the  contrary,  very  delightful  at  sea,  when 
in  the  hands  of  good  performers — par- 
ticularly on  a  moonlight  evening. 


Things  Not  to  Do. 

SLAPPING  a  gentleman  with  your 
handkerchief,  or  tapping  him  with 
your  fan.  Allowing  him  to  take  a 
ring  off  your  finger,  to  look  at  it.  Per- 
mitting him  to  unclasp  your  bracelet,  or, 
still  worse,  to  inspect  your  brooch. 
When  these  ornaments  are  to  be  shown 
to  another  person  always  take  them  off 
for  the  purpose. 


Introductions. 

WHERE  the  company  is  large,  the 
ladies  of  the  house  should  have 
tact  enough  to  avoid  introducing 
and  placing  together  persons  who  cannot 
possibly  assimilate,  or  take  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society.  The  dull  and  the 
silly  will  be  far  happier  with  their  com- 


peers. To  a  woman  of  talent  and  a 
good  conversationalist  it  is  a  cruelty  to 
put  her  unnecessarily  in  contact  with 
stupid  or  unmeaning  people.  She  is 
wasted  and  thrown  away  upon  such  as 
are  neither  amusing  nor  amusable. 
Neither  is  it  well  to  bring  together  a 
gay,  lively  woman  of  the  world,  and  a 
solemn,  serious,  repulsive  dame,  who  is  a 
contemner  of  the  world  and  all  its  en- 
joyments. 

Avoid  giving  invitations  to  bores. 
They  will  come  without. 

We  saw  no  less  a  person  than  Charles 
Dickens  compelled  at  a  large  party  to 
devote  the  whole  evening  to  writing  au- 
tographs for  a  multitude  of  young  ladies 
— many  of  whom,  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
taining one  of  his  signatures  for  them- 
selves, desired  half  a  dozen  others  for 
"  absent  friends."  All  conversation 
ceased  with  the  first  requisition  for  an 
autograph.  He  had  no  chance  of  saying 
anything.  We  were  a  little  ashamed  of 
our  fair  townswomen. 


DINNERS  THAT  CONSISTED  OF  BOOKS. 

Some  Authors  Have  Been  Compelled  to  Eat  Their  Printed  Volumes — Tartars  Tried  to 

Acquire  Knowledge  That  Way. 


WITH  the  exception  of  minerals  it 
is   difficult    for   one   to    find    on 
the    earth's    surface    substances 
that  do  not  tempt  the  appetite  of  some 
sort   of   animal.     The   list  of  queer   ar- 
ticles of  diet  includes  the  earth,   which 


seal.  As  the  bull  was  written  on  parch- 
ment, not  paper,  it  was  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  digest. 

A  similar  anecdote  was  related  by  Gel- 
rich,  in  his  "  Dissertatio  de  Bibliothecarum 
et  Librorum  Fatis  "  (1756),  of  an  Austrian 
general,    who    had    signed    a    note    for    two 


is    munched    with    satisfaction    by    the     thousand  florins,  and  when  it  fell  due  com 
clay-eater,    and   the   walrus   hide,    which     pelled  his  creditors  to  eat  it.    The  Tartars, 
the    Eskimo    relishes    as    much    as    does     when  books   fall   into   their  possession,   eat 


John   Bull   his  joint  of  beef. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  however, 
that  men,  as  well  as  mice  and  book- 
worms, have  eaten  dinners  that  have 
consisted  only  of  books.  This  tendency 
has    been    described    as    "  bibliophagia," 


them,  that  they  may  acquire  the  knowledge 
contained  in  them. 

A  Scandinavian  writer,  the  author  of 
a  political  book,  was  compelled  to  choose 
between  being  beheaded  or  eating  his  manu- 
script boiled  in  broth. 

Isaac    Volmar,    who    wrote    some    spicy 


though    the    word    has    not    yet    gained  satires   against    Bernard,    Duke   of    Saxony, 

scholarly   approval.      An   interesting   ac-  was  not  allowed  the  courtesy  of  the  kitchen, 

count    of    some    of    these    extraordinary  but  was  forced  to  swallow  them  uncooked, 

meals  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  Philip  Olden- 

Scii'iitific   Amcricaji,   and    is   as    follows:  burger,  a  jurist  of  great  renown,  who  was 

condemned   not  only   to   eat   a   pamphlet  of 

In   1370  Barnabo  Visconti  compelled   two  his   writing,   but  also   to   be   flogged   during 

Papal    delegates   to   eat  the  bull   of  excom-  his    repast,    with    orders    that    the    flogging 

munication    which    they    had    brought    him,  should    not    cease    until    he    had    swallowed 

together   with    its    silken    cords    and    leaden  the  last  crumb. 
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HE  "PEELED  OFF  HIS  COAT." 

Indiana    Boy   Obeyed   Order  of   Merchant, 

and  His  Successful  Uphill  Struggle 

Landed    Him    in    Senate. 

JAMES  A.  HEMENWAY.  Senator 
from  Indiana,  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  supporting  his  mother, 
the  younger  children  of  the  family — 
and  there  were  six  of  them — and  him- 
self. His  father  had  just  died  bankrupt, 
every  cent  of  money  and  stick  of  prop- 
erty having  gone  to  pay  the  liabilities 
incurred  by  indorsing  bad  notes. 

Young  Hemenway  knew  what  hard 
work  meant,  for  he  had  been  used  al- 
ways to  toiling  on  the  farm.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  earn  ready  money 
in  Boonville,  Indiana,  where  he  was  born 
in  1860,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  migrate 
to  Iowa. 

A  relative  living  in  Des  Moines  in- 
troduced him  to  the  proprietor  of  a  dry- 
goods  store,  and  Hemenway  was  prom- 
ised a  place.  When  he  reported  for 
business  next  morning  the  manager 
looked  him  over  and  said : 

"  We've  already  a  pretty  big  force  of 
people.  Do  you  see  anything  that  needs 
to  be  done?  " 

Hemenway  looked  around  at  the  dis- 
orderly arrangement  of  the  stock-room. 

"  I  might  fix  this  up,"  he  said. 

"All  right.  I'll  try  you  out.  Peel 
off  your  coat  and  pitch  in." 

Hemenway  pitched  in,  and  for  eigh- 
teen months  he  continued  at  work  in  the 
dry-goods  store,  sending  home  to  Boon- 
ville every  cent  above  his  absolute  ex- 
penses. His  living  during  this  time 
cost  him  on  an  average  two  dollars  a 
week. 

His  next  venture  was  on  a  farm  in 
Kansas.     He  borrowed  money  enough  to 


start  in  with  another  brother,  and  both 
put  in  a  hard  spring  and  summer.  They 
had  the  prospect  of  a  crop  that  would 
clear  off  their  indebtedness  and  leave 
them  something  ahead  for  other  opera- 
tions. A  scorching  drought  set  in,  how- 
ever, blasted  every  stalk  of  grain  and 
blade  of  grass  on  the  place  and  left 
them  both  broke. 

All  that  was  left  to  them  were  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
they  used  these  to  haul  meal  and  other 
provisions  from  Wichita  out  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  frontier. 

In  1880,  Hemenway  returned  to  Boon- 
ville as  poor  as  he  was  when  he  set  out 
three  years  before.  He  managed  to  get 
a  job  in  a  livery  stable  caring  for  horses ; 
then  he  became  a  shipper  in  a  tobacco 
factory.  He  also  found  time  to  begin 
the  study  of  law,  and  in  this  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Judge  George  Rhinehard,  a 
jurist  of  local  repute. 

While  he  was  still  studying  law,  the 
Republicans  of  his  district  nominated 
him  to  the  office  of  public  prosecutor. 
This  was  not  done  because  they  thought 
Hemenway  was  specially  fitted  for  the 
office,  but  because  the  district  was  so 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  his  election. 
His  name  was  put  on  just  to  fill  out 
the  ticket. 

"  You  can't  get  it,"  the  campaign  man- 
ager told  him.  "  So  you  needn't  go  to 
any  bother.  Some  time,  maybe,  you'll 
get  the  nomination  to  something  within 
reach." 

Hemenway  refused  to  be  a  dummy, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  on  the  ticket  he 
thought  it  best  to  put  up  a  fight,  and  he 
made  such  a  stiff  canvass  that  he  not 
only  won  out,  but  he  carried  a  part  of 
his  ticket  into  office  with  him.  Then 
when  he  was  in  office  he  acquitted  him- 
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self  so  well  that  he  was  reelected,  and 
in  1895  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Hemenway  made  his  greatest  reputa- 
tion as  head  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  due  to  him  that  heads 
of  departments  were  prevented  from  ex- 
ceeding their  appropriations.  They  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  asking  for  a  certain 
sum,  and,  when  it  was  not  granted,  go- 
ing ahead  as  though  it  had  been,  exceed- 
ing their  allowance  and  then  calling  on 
Congress  to  make  up  the  deficit.  The 
practise  had  grown  to  dangerous  limits, 
and  Hemenway  forcibly  put  a  stop  to  it. 

In  1905  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
and  he  has  already  begun  to  make  him- 
self felt  in  that  body  as  a  man  of  ability 
and   forcefulness. 


MADE  TRAVEL  LUXURIOUS. 

Discomfort    of    Old-Time    Railroad    During 

a   Night   Ride  Gave  Young   Inventor 

Idea  for  Sleeping-Cars. 

GEORGE  MORTIMER  PULL- 
MAN, inventor  of  the  Pullman 
car,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Chau- 
tauqua County,  New  York,  in  1831. 
The  family  was  poor,  and  when  George 
was  fourteen  years  old  his  mother  be- 
came ill,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  in  a  country  store. 
He  stayed  there  three  years,  and  was 
then  apprenticed  to  his  brother  in  Al- 
bion, New  York,  to  learn  the  cabinet- 
making  business. 

There  wasn't  much  money  to  be 
gained,  but  in  1859  he  had  saved  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  when  the  widening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  made  it  necessary  to 
pull  down  or  move  the  buildings  along 
its  bank  he  went  into  the  business  of 
house-moving. 

He  had  been  drawn  to  the  work  in  the 
first  place  by  the  idea  of  getting  the  hard 
wood  that  entered  into  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  buildings.  This  was 
cheap,  and  some  of  it  was  suitable  for 
cabinet-making.  But  the  profit  was  not 
great,  and  the  field  for  the  sale  of  his 
goods  had  not  increased.  So  he  turned 
to  house-moving,  and  by  this  greatly  in- 
creased the  amount  of  money  at  his  com- 
mand. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  got  the  idea 


of  an  improved  sleeping-car.  One  night 
he  was  riding  from  Buffalo  to  Westfield, 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  the  rattling 
and  jolting  of  the  cars  as  they  swung 
around  the  curves  or  banged  over  the  un- 
even roadbed  made  sleep  almost  impos- 
sible. 

At  that  time  the  bunks  provided  were 
nothing  more  than  three  tiers  of  shelves 
similar  to  the  bunks  on  the  canal  boats. 
It  was  necessary  on  rounding  a  curve  to 
hold  on  tight  to  keep  from  being  spilled 
out  on  the  car  floor.  A  person  could  re- 
cline in  such  a  bunk,  but  it  would  have 
been  foolhardy  to  try  to  sleep. 

The  unusual  roughness  and  discomfort 
of  the  trip  set  Pullman  to  thinking,  and 
during  the  six  hours  occupied  by  the  run 
he  considered  the  question  in  various 
ways.  Before  the  end  of  the  journey 
was  reached  he  had  decided  to  build  a 
car  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
sleep,  and  which  would  also  give  passen- 
gers as  much  comfort  as  the  space  at 
command  permitted. 

Young  Pullman  was  not  able  then  to 
put  his  idea  into  operation,  for  none  of 
the  railroad  officials  would  listen  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  have  the  necessary  money 
to  carry  on  his  experiments  independent- 
ly. He  earned  the  money,  however,  in 
the  work  he  did  in  Chicago.  The  whole 
city  was  being  raised  so  that  a  sew^erage 
system  could  be  introduced. 

Before  that  time  Chicago  was  on  a 
level  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  during 
storms  the  water  frequently  backed  into 
the  cellars,  and  there  was  not  fall  enough 
to  carry  waste  out  into  the  lake.  The 
work  of  raising  buildings  or  removing 
them  was  in  Pullman's  line,  and  during 
the  few  years  it  lasted  he  made  money 
quickly. 

Then  he  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  about  sleeping-cars.  He  took  two 
old  passenger  coaches  and  refitted  them, 
and  went  to  the  head  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railroad  and  asked  that  they  be 
given  a  trial. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  president ;  "  go 
ahead.  We  won't  charge  you  for  the  use 
of  the  road  during  the  trial." 

The  trial  showed  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  more  comfortable  cars,  but 
none  of  the  roads  was  willing  to  put  any 
money  into  the  scheme.  This  necessi- 
tated   more    experimenting    by    Pullman, 
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at  his  own  expense,  and  in  1863  he  built, 
at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  a 
car  that  was  equipped  throughout  ac- 
cording to  his  plans. 

Pullman's    First    Sleeping-Car. 

This  first  sleeping-car,  the  "  Pioneer," 
embodied  many  of  the  features  of  the 
modern  Pullman,  but  it  was  condemned 
by  practically  every  railroad  man  in  the 
country  as  a  wild  extravagance,  for  the 
ordinary  sleeping-car  of  the  time  cost 
only  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  "  Pioneer  "  lay  in  the  train-shed 
most  of  the  time  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  but  whenever  it  was  used 
the  demand  for  berths  in  it  was  promis- 
ing. 

This  led  James  F.  Joy,  president  of 
the  Michigan  Central,  to  give  a  half- 
hearted consent  to  experiments  on  his 
road.  Pullman  took  every  cent  of  money 
he  possessed  and  as  much  money  as  he 
could  borrow,  and  built  four  cars.  They 
cost  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  when  Joy  learned  how  much  money 
had  been  expended  on  them  it  amazed 
him  so  much  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  ordering  a  discontinuance  of  all  ex- 
periments. 

Joy  held  up  the  trial  for  a  month,  and 
then  allowed  the  cars  to  go  out  only  on 
condition  that  each  one  be  accompanied 
by  an  old-style  car.  The  old  cars  were 
deserted.  People  preferred  to  pay  two 
dollars  for  a  berth  in  a  Pullman  car, 
rather  than  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents 
for  a  bunk  in  the  jolting,  springless  cars. 

Still,  the  railroad  men  could  not  see 
the  advisability  of  investing  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  or  more — for  Pullman's 
plans  grew  in  expensiveness  all  the  time 
— in  cars,  and  they  steadfastly  turned 
down  his  requests  that  they  give  him 
orders  to  build  cars  and  buy  the  cars 
when  they  were  finished.  This  led  him 
to  determine  to  build  the  cars  and  rent 
them. 

Investors  did  not  flock  to  him,  but  he 
got  together  enough  to  start  operations, 
and  the  five  cars  he  already  had  on  the 
rail  were  earning  money.  During  the 
first  year  he  did  not  add  any  new  cars, 
but  the  next  year  he  put  several  out,  and 
they  were  a  huge  success — the  company 
that  year  earning  two  hundred  and 
eighty   thousand   dollars. 


The  big  roads  centering  in  Chicago 
were  pushing  out  in  all  directions.  The 
transcontinental  roads  were  open  for 
business.  The  ending  of  the  Civil  War 
had  paved  the  way  to  railroad  extension 
in  the  South.  All  these  facts  gave  new 
opportunities  for  Pullman's  business. 

In  the  second  year  the  company  earned 
still  larger  profits,  reaching  the  four- 
hundred-thousand-4ollar  mark.  Its  in- 
come went  on  steadily  up  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  still  on  until  it  passed  be- 
yond twenty  millions. 

Before  this  stage  was  attained,  how- 
ever, Pullman  found  that  his  factory  had 
outgrown  its  Chicago  quarters,  and  all 
the  surrounding  land  was  held  at  pro- 
hibitive prices.  He  determined  to  break 
away  from  the  city,  so  he  went  out  sev- 
eral miles,  and  for  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  purchased  a  thirty-five-hun- 
dred-acre tract.  Here  he  built  the  city 
of  Pullman,  raising  the  ground  from  the 
level  of  the  prairie,  so  that  the  mistake 
Chicago  had  made  would  not  be  re- 
peated, and  planning  everything  on  such 
a  scale  that  no  future  changes  were 
necessary. 

For  a  year  Pullman  had  four  thou- 
sand men  constantly  employed  in  raising 
the  ground,  laying  out  streets,  and  build- 
ing shops  and  residences.  When  they 
finished  he  was  ready  for  the  seven  thou- 
sand employees  engaged  in  building  the 
Pullman  cars. 


COLT  AND  HIS  REVOLVER. 

Not  Until  It  Had  Been  Used  in  Two  Wars 
Was     Inventor    Able    to     Demon- 
strate Its  Effectiveness. 

SAMUEL  COLT,  whose  revolver  was 
the  pioneer  of  all  practical  rapid- 
fire  arms,  was  ten  years  old  when 
he  was  taken  out  of  school  and  put  to 
work  in  his  father's  silk  and  woolen  mill 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  At  fourteen 
he  was  doing  a  man's  work  in  the  dyeing 
department  of  the  establishment,  but  he 
wasn't  getting  a  man's  pay,  for  his  father 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pay 
money  to  a  member  of  the  family.  So 
in  1828,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Samuel 
Colt  ran  away  to  sea,  shipping  on  an 
India  merchantman. 

It  was  on  this  voyage  that  young  Colt 
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conceived  the  idea  and  made  a  rough 
wooden  model  of  the  first  revolver.  He 
fashioned  it  with  a  jack-knife,  and  fig- 
ured the  mechanical  details  out  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  On  his  return  from  sea 
the  following  year  he  made  a  rough  iron 
model  of  it,  but  it  did  not  work  satis- 
factorily. His  mechanical  knowledge 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rem- 
edy the  defects,  and  Jie  had  to  go  back 
to  work  for  his   father. 

The  question  of  pay  came  up  again, 
and  it  was  settled  as  before  by  young 
Colt  leaving  and  striking  out  on  his  own 
account.  This  time  it  was  as  a  lecturer 
on  chemistry,  for  in  the  dyeing  depart- 
ment he  had  gained  a  fair  idea  of  the 
subject. 

Investors   Were    Timorous. 

His  lectures  brought  him  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
work,  and  in  1835  he  patented  his  first 
revolver.  It  was  a  heavy,  cumbersome 
affair,  but  the  device  whereby  the  various 
chambers  were  brought  in  line  with  a 
single  barrel  put  it  far  ahead  of  all  pre- 
vious revolvers  and  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple  barreled  pistols. 

The  easiest  part  of  Colt's  work  was 
the  invention  of  the  weapon.  The  hard 
part  came  when  he  organized  a  com- 
pany and  started  in  to  manufacture  fire- 
arms. Investors  didn't  care  for  the  idea, 
and  in  1842  the  Colt  Manufacturing 
Company  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 

"  I'll  give  you  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  entire  rights  ta  the  thing,"  said  a 
Hartford  business  man  to  Colt. 

Colt  took  a  couple  of  days  to  think  it 
over.  He  did  not  have  any  money  or 
any  prospect  of  money,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  was  a  big  temptation.  However, 
he  decided  not  to  take  it. 

"  It  wouldn't  pay  me  for  the  work  I 
put  into  it,"  he  said.  "  I'm  going  to  try 
again." 

The  new  attempt  met  with  more  suc- 
cess, for  toward  the  end  of  the  Seminole 
War  in  Florida  the  United  States 
soldiers  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Colt  revolver.  Then 
the  adventurers  in  Texas  and  through 
the  Middle  West  came  to  look  upon  the 
six-shooter  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  outfit,  and  there  was  a  sufficiently 
large  band  of  these  adventurers  to  cause 


a  fair-sized  demand.  This  enabled  the 
Colt  Company  to  struggle  on  until  the 
Mexican  War  became  certain. 

Then  General  Taylor,  who  had  used 
the  Colt  revolver  in  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns, recommended  that  the  United 
States  troops  be  furnished  with  it.  The 
little  factory  in  Hartford  suddenly  found 
itself  confronted  with  an  order  for 
twenty  thousand  revolvers.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  work  day  and  night  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  while  this  was  going  on 
Colt  enlarged  his  place  of  business  in 
anticipation  of  future  orders  of  like  mag- 
nitude. They  came  plentifully  enough 
during  the  two  years  of  the  Mexican 
War,  for  the  Colt  was  the  only  small 
arm  that  played  any  part  in  that  contest. 

After  the  war,  business  did  not  fall  off 
materially,  for  the  great  Western  migra- 
tion was  on,  and  every  one  who  made  it 
went  armed.  The  pioneer  and  the  trav- 
eler depended  upon  the  Colt  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  the  workmanship  was  so  good 
that  the  revolver  itself  never  failed.  It 
played  a  great  part  again  in  the  Civil 
War,  for  most  of  the  Northern  troops, 
in  addition  to  their  Springfield  rifles, 
carried  Colt  revolvers.  Thus  the  idea 
that  a  runaway  boy  evolved  during  his 
trip  to  India  helped  to  win  the  Mexican 
War,  to  settle  the  West,  and  to  decide 
the  Civil  War. 


THE  FIRST  EXPRESSMAN. 

A  Great  Industry  Began  When  a  Man  De- 
cided   to    Carry    Parcels    Between 
Boston  and   New  York. 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  HARN- 
DEN,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
worn  out  by  his  sixteen  hours  a 
day  work  in  the  office  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  came  to  New  York 
for  a  short  rest.  That  was  in  1839,  and 
there  were  in  the  United  States  2,818 
miles  of  railroad,  all  built  within  the 
previous  ten  years,  as  against  the  212,000 
or  more  miles  that  exist  at  present. 
There  was  no  express  company  in  those 
days,  so  Harnden  said  to  a  friend.  Tames 
W.  Flale : 

"  I'm  sick  of  working  in  a  railroad  of- 
fice. Do  you  know,  I  think  that  I  could 
make  a  living  doing  errands  between 
New  York  and  Boston  for  people?" 
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Hale  took  up  the  idea  at  once.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Hudson  News- 
room, at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water 
Streets,  and  one  of  his  duties  was  to 
bring  papers  down  to  the  Boston  boat  on 
its  tri-weekly  trips.  Besides  the  papers, 
he  also  carried  various  consignments  of 
money,  or  parcels  from  persons  who 
could  not  get  down  to  the  boats  them- 
selves. These  parcels  were  then  turned 
over  to  some  passenger  who  was  willing 
to  deliver  them. 

On  the  stage  line  the  drivers  or  the 
passengers  were  the  parcel  deliverers, 
and  no  one  ever  thought  of  asking  money 
for  his  services. 

"  Go  ahead,"  Hale  said  to  Harnden. 
"  You  can  make  money.  I'll  get  you  a 
lot  of  customers  right  here  in  New 
York." 

Carpetbags  First  Express  Cars. 

Harnden  bought  a  couple  of  extra 
large  carpetbags,  and  announced  that  he 
was  in  the  errand-running  business,  and 
would  transport  parcels  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  or  between  intermediate 
points,  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

The  idea  took.  It  was  now  possible  to 
send  goods  with  some  surety  of  their 
reaching  the  desired  point  in  a  reason- 
able time,  instead  of  waiting  until  some 
good-natured  traveler  or  stage-driver 
came  along  and  agreed  to  make  the  de- 
livery. 

Harnden  prospered,  for  the  railroads 
were  reaching  out  in  all  directions.  In- 
stead of  the  stage  lines  that  ran  out  of 
Boston  there  were  now  three  railroads 
that  did  most  of  the  business.  New 
York's  stage  lines  were  also  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, their  work  being  taken  over 
by  the  railroads. 

All  this  enabled  Harnden  to  system- 
atize his  work,  and  by  hiring  a  couple 
of  assistants,  each  carrying  two  carpet- 
bags, to  cover  the  New  York  and  south- 
ern New  England  district  with  tolerable 
regularity. 

The  railroad  companies  at  first  made 
no  provision  for  the  transportation  of 
anything  but  passengers,  but  the  growth 
of  the  business  Harnden  had  established 
necessitated  consideration,  and  soon  a 
special  department  was  reserved  for  the 
goods  he  was  shipping.  He  cleared  over 
six  hundred  dollars  the  first  year  of  op- 


erations, and  the  force  of  men  employed 
by  him  went  up  from  one  to  five. 

Besides  the  parcel  delivery  branch, 
Harnden  had  another  that  occupied 
much  of  his  attention.  He  was  engaged 
in  sending  immigrants  from  the  Atlantic 
seaports  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  making  a  living. 

A  Builder  of  the  West. 

In  1840,  Harry  Wells,  later  one  of  the 
founders  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company, 
was  Harnden's  clerk,  and  had  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  extend  his  opera- 
tions Westward. 

"  That's  the  way  people  are  heading," 
said  Wells,  "  and  you'll  double  your 
money  if  you  follow  them  up." 

Harnden  was  doubtful. 

'*  Put  people  out  West,"  he  said,  "  and 
my  express  will  follow  them." 

Wells  persisted  in  pushing  his  idea, 
and  it  gradually  took  hold  of  Harnden. 
He  saw  a  chance — a  big  one — of  helping 
the  new  arrivals  in  this  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  developing  the  country. 
He  arranged  for  cheap  transportation  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  made  it  known  that 
he  was  ready  to  transport  immigrants  to 
any  part  of  the  West.  New  arrivals  in 
this  country  who  had  friends  in  Europe 
saw  the  advantages  at  once,  and  money 
was  sent  over  for  passage  to  America. 

When  the  immigrants  landed  in  New 
York,  Harnden's  agents  took  charge  of 
them  and  kept  them  under  supervision 
until  they  reached  their  destinations.  In 
this  way  the  sharper  was  fought  off,  the 
immigrant  was  given  access  to  advan- 
tages he  could  not  otherwise  have,  and 
the  country  was  developed  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  was  primarily  due  to  Harnden's 
foresight  that  the  prosperous  industrial 
cities  of  central  and  western  New  York, 
and  the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
received  the  impetus  they  did  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

Harnden's  business  prospered  mighti- 
ly, but  death  struck  him  down  when  he 
was  only  thirty-three  years  old.  The 
business  he  started  and  carried  on  by 
means  of  two  carpetbags  now  employs 
about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  the 
six-hundred-dollar  profits  have  jumped 
into  the  tens  of  millions,  the  four  leading 
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express  companies  of  the  country  alone 
being  capitalized  for  almost  fifty  million 
dollars. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  A  RUNAWAY. 

Irish    Lad   Went  to   Sea,   Developed    Peru, 

and    Became    Aggressive    Reform 

Mayor  of   New  York. 

WILLIAM  R.  GRACE,  long  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  in  the 
United  States,  and  Mayor  of 
New  York  City  in  1881  and  1882,  and 
1885  and  1886,  ran  away  from  home 
when  he  was  fourteen.  His  father  had 
a  fairly  good  business  in  Dublin  and  in- 
tended his  son  to  become  a  partner. 

The  son  wanted  to  enter  the  British 
navy,  and  on  being  refused  permission  he 
shipped  as  cook's  scullion  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  New  York.  He  left  the  ship 
when  it  reached  port,  and  spent  two 
years  in  New  York,  taking  any  work  he 
could  find,  helping  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
water-front  eating-houses,  acting  as  por- 
ter, or  occasionally  going  on  a  short 
cruise  when  nothing  else  offered. 

His  father  had  been  searching  for  him 
all  this  time,  and  when  he  found  him  he 
induced  him  to  return  home.  A  partner- 
ship was  bought  for  him  in  a  Liverpool 
firm  dealing  in  ships'  supplies,  and  by 
the  time  Grace  was  twenty-one  he  was 
well  started  on  the  road  to  wealth. 

This  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  he  did 
not  like  the  restriction  imposed  upon  him 
by  such  a  business.  He  broke  away  from 
it  by  going  to  Callao,  Peru,  where  he 
found  employment  with  Brice  &  Co., 
dealers  in  ships'  supplies.  He  was 
order  solicitor  for  the  firm,  and  in  going 
around  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the 
harbor  he  came  to  know  all  the  captains, 
and  he  increased  the  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  him 
into  the  firm  in  order  to  keep  him. 

Young  Grace  also  profited  by  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Peruvian  government,  for 
he  was  of  great  assistance  to  it  in  its 
foreign  affairs.  Peru  was  rapidly  devel- 
oping its  resources  and  entering  into 
closer  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  1869,  when  he  was  thirty-six  years 
old,  Grace  was  a  rich  man.  But  tropical 
fever  had  gripped  him,  and  the  only 
hope   of   regaining   health   was   to   leave 


Peru.     Even  that  hope  was  a  scant  one, 
but  he  took  it,  and  went  back  to  Ireland. 

His  health  came  to  him  slowly,  and  he 
spent  a  year  traveling  from  place  to 
place,  finally  landing  again  in  New 
York.  His  old  energy  had  returned, 
and  after  a  few  months  he  once  more 
plunged  into  business,  establishing  the 
firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  engag- 
ing in  trade  with  South  America. 

He  also  became  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  while 
acting  in  this  capacity  he  armed  and 
equipped  the  Peruvian  army  and  reor- 
ganized the  Peruvian  navy.  In  1880  he 
became  the  candidate  for  mayor  of  two 
factions  of  the  Democracy — Tammany 
Hall  and  Irving  Hall — and  was  elected 
by  a  few  hundred  votes.  About  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  quarrel  with  John 
Kelly,  the  leader  of  Tammany.  Kelly 
had  sent  around  a  list  of  appointments 
he  wanted  Grace  to  make. 

"Can  they  do  the  work?"  the  mayor 
asked. 

Kelly  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  he 
asked.     "  They  are  organization  men." 

**  The  fact  that  they  are  organization 
men  doesn't  make  any  difference,  either." 
said  Grace.  "  I'm  going  to  appoint  men 
who  know  their  business." 

This  started  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  Tammany  Hall,  but  he  managed  to 
carry  through  the  reforms  on  which  he 
was  determined. 

He  put  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Com- 
pany out  of  business  in  the  city,  by  raid- 
ing their  place,  and  when  he  found  no 
one  there  to  arrest  he  carted  off  their 
safe  to  the  City  Hall,  and  refused  to  give 
it  up  until  the  company  withdrew  from 
the  city  and  promised  to  stay  out. 

He  took  the  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment from  under  the  control  of  the 
police  and  made  it  an  independent  de- 
partment with  a  special  head.  The  local 
machine  tried  to  stop  him  by  holding  out 
the  inducement  of  another  term.  But 
he  sent  back  the  answer : 

"  I'm  mayor  now,  and  I'm  going  to 
run  things  in  the  interest  of  the  city  and 
to  suit  myself.  There  is  no  use  leaving 
any  work  to  a  second  term." 

The  next  election  he  was  defeated,  but 
in  1884,  when  Cleveland  was  running 
for    President,    Grace   ran   for   mayor   as 
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an  independent,  and  was  easily  elected. 
The  work  of  his  second  term  was  along 
the  same  lines  as  that  of  his  first. 

His  business  interests  with  Peru  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  importance,  for  his 
brother,  Michael  Grace,  had  established 
himself  as  the  leading  man  in  the  coun- 
try. He  helped  develop  the  banking  sys- 
tem, railroads  and  mines  of  the  country, 
and  also  aided  in  founding  a  regular  line 
of   steamships   between   there   and   New 


York.  In  1890  he  organized  a  corpora- 
tion which  assumed  the  Peruvian  na- 
tional debt,  and  in  return  for  doing  this 
the  company  was  given  control  of  the 
canals,  roads,  and  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  Peru. 

Although  much  of  his  time  was  given 
to  his  business  with  South  America,  he 
was  also  interested  in  many  home  enter- 
prises, and  was  a  director  in  a  score  of 
big  corporations. 


LETTERS  FAMOUS  FOR  BREVITY. 

A  Few  Pointed  Lines  Written  by  Sharp- Witted  People  Have  Been  Effective  in  Taking 

the  Conceit  Out  of  Their  Correspondents. 


ALMOST  telegraphic  brevity  distin- 
guishes some  of  the  most  famous 
letters  that  have  ever  been  written. 
A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  gives  a 
sheaf  of  these  laconic  messages,  with 
such  editorial  illumination  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  their  meaning  clear. 

According  to  Campbell's  "  Lives  of 
the  Admirals,"  Sir  George  Walton  was 
sent  in  pursuit  of  a  Spanish  squadron, 
and  reported  what  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  to  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand: 

Sir — I  have  taken  or  destroyed  all  the 
Spanish  ships  as  per  margin.  Yours, 
etc.,  G.   Walton. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  papers 
in  "  The  World,"  praises  the  following 
letter,  written  by  Lady  Pembroke  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  I  quote  from  mem- 
ory, but  think  that  Lady  Pembroke  wrote 
to  Lord  Arlington,  who  had  insisted  on 
her  allowing  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  to 
be  returned  member  for  her  borough  of 
Appleby : 

Sir — I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper, 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Your  man 
sha'n't   stand.  Anne   Pembroke. 

I  have  some  memory  of  a  story  that 
some  person  wrote  to  the  first  Duke  of 
Wellington,  threatening  to  publish  cer- 
tain letters  of  his,  and  that  he  replied : 

Dear  Julia — Publish  and  be  damned. 
Yours,  Wellington. 

When   Lord  John  Russell  announced 


the  breaking  up  of  Earl  Grey's  cabinet 
on  May  27,  1834,  Mr.  Stanley,  colonial 
secretary,  wrote  the  following  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty : 

My  dear  G. — Johnny  has  upset  the  coach. 
Yours,  etc. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  the  most 
pointed  letter  he  knew  was  the  answer 
of  Lord  Macdonald  to  the  head  of  the 
Glengarry  family: 

My  dear  Glengarry — As  soon  as  you 
can  prove  yourself  to  be  my  chief,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  you;  in  the  mean- 
time, I  am  yours,  Macdonald. 

The  following  is  quoted  as  Francis 
Jeffrey's  wicked  reply  to  a  begging 
letter : 

Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  of 
6th  inst,  sohciting  a  contribution  in  be- 
half of  the   funds   of  .     I   have   very 

great  pleasure  in  subscribing  [with  this 
word  the  writer  contrived  to  end  the  first 
page,  and  then  continued  overleaf]  my- 
self, Yours   faithfully, 

Francis  Jeffrey. 

A  certain  lady  having  written  to  Tal- 
leyrand informing  him  of  the  death  of 
her  husband,  he  replied : 

Dear  Marquise — Alas  !     Your  devoted 

Talleyrand. 

At  a  later  date  the  same  lady  wrote 
telling  him  of  her  approaching  marriage. 
To  this  he  replied : 

Dear  Marquise — Ho,  ho!  Your  de- 
voted Talleyrand. 
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BRAHMA. 

THE  SUBTLE  VERSES  IN  WHICH  EMERSON  GAVE  EXPRESSION  TO 
THE  MYSTICISM  INVESTING  HINDU  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

HE  four  stanzas  composing  Emerson's  poem 
"  Brahma  "  afford  perhaps  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass the  best  example  of  the  Concord  philoso- 
pher's subtle  mode  of  expression  with  a  meaning 
so  elusive  as  to  require  careful  thought  on  the 
reader's  part  to  render  it  intelligible. 

There  is  a  pleasing  vagueness  whjch  the  music 
of  the  lines  imbues  with  a  nameless  charm. 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  Emerson  has 
caught  in  a  few  simply  written  stanzas  the  very 
essence  of  mysticism — strange,  fleeting,  and  yet  full  of  suggestiveness 
that  shifts  and  shimmers  like  the  shadow  and  the  sunlight  of  which  the 
poem  tells. 

The  interpretation  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found  in  an  understanding 
of  what  Brahma  really  means  in  the  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy. 
It  is  not  a  personal  divinity ;  but  rather  the  creative  force  of  the  uni- 
verse, an  all-pervading  presence,  bringing  power,  devotion,  and  holiness, 
unlimited  by  time  or  space,  and  signifying  soul  and  spirit.  Hence, 
Brahma  views  with  equal  unconcern  both"  life  and  death,  both  doubt  and 
faith,  both  shame  and  fame.  Those  who  attain  to  a  true  conception  of 
this  ideal  have  no  need  to  think  of  heaven,  since  heaven  is  everywhere. 


Ir4!nl 


By  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

IF  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays. 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 
They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode. 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good! 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 


The   First   Piano   in   Camp. 


By    SAM    DAVIS. 


HTHE  story  which  is  published  herewith  under  the  title  of  "  The  First 
*  Piano  in  Camp "  originally  appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  Virginia 
City  Chronicle,  and  was  then  named  "  A  Christmas  Carol."  Its  literary 
merit,  quaint  humor,  and  pathos  were  at  once  recognized,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  six  months  it  was  republished  in  scores  of  newspapers  through- 
out the  country.  It  next  reached  England,  and  from  there  its  popularity 
spread  to  the  Continent,  with  the  result  that  it  was  translated  into  nearly 
every  European  language. 

In  several  cases  newspapers  in  reprinting  the  story  failed  to  give  the 
name  of  the  author,  and,  believing  that  it  had  originally  been  published 
anonymously,  a  number  of  persons  asserted  that  it  had  been  written  by 
them.  These  claims  were  quickly  disproved,  however,  and  in  the  numerous 
collections  of  specimens  of  American  humor  in  which  it  now  appears  due 
credit  is  given  to  Sam  Davis,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  same  atmosphere 
which  gave  life  to  the  genius  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Davis 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise  and  the  Vir- 
ginia City  Chronicle.  He  is  now  the  State  Comptroller  of  Nevada  and  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Carson  Appeal. 

"  The  First  Piano  in  Camp,"  as  here  printed,  is  taken  from  "  Little 
Masterpieces  of  American  Wit  and  Humor,"  edited  by  Thomas  L,  Masson, 
and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


IN  1858 — it  might  have  been  five  years  Death    always    enforces    respect,    and 

earlier   or   later;    this   is   not   a   his-  even  though  no  one  had  caught  sight  of 

tory    for    the    public    schools — there  the  remains,  the  crowd  gradually  became 

was   a   little   camp    about   ten   miles  subdued,  and  when  the  horses  came  to  a 

from  Pioche,  occupied  by  upward  of  standstill  the  cart  was  immediately  sur- 

three  hundred  miners,  every  one  of  whom  rounded.     The  driver,  however,  was  not 

might   have  packed  his  prospecting   im-  in  the  least  impressed  with  the  solemnity 

plements  and  left  for  more  inviting  fields  of  his  commission, 

any  time  before  sunset.  "All  there?"  asked  one. 

When  the  day  was  over,  these  men  did  "  Haven't  examined.      Guess  so." 

not   rest    from   their   labors,   like   honest  The  driver  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted 

New    England    agriculturists,    but    sang,  it   as  he   continued : 

danced,  gambled,  and  shot  one  another,  **  Wish  the  bones  and  load  had  gone 

as  the  mood  seized  them.  over  the  grade !  " 

One  evening  the  report  spread  along  A    man    who    had    been    looking    on 

the    main    street    (which    was    the    only  stepped  up  to  the  teamster  at  once, 

street)  that  three  men  had  been  killed  at  "  I  don't  know  who  you  have  in  that 

Silver    Reef    and    that    the    bodies    were  box,  but  if  they  happen  to  be  any  friends 

coming   in.      Presently  a   lumbering   old  of  mine  I'll  lay  you  alongside." 

conveyance   labored   up   the   hill,    drawn  "  We  can  mighty  soon  see,"  said  the 

by  a  couple  of  horses  well  worn  out  with  teamster  coolly.     "  Just  burst  the  lid  off, 

their  pull.     The  cart  contained  a  good-  and  if  they  happen  to  be  the  men  you 

sized  box,  and  no  sooner  did  its  outlines  want,   I'm  here." 

become  visible,  through  the  glimmer  of  The  two   looked  at  each   other   for  a 

a  stray  light,  than  it  began  to  affect  the  moment,  and  then  the  crowd  gathered  a 

idlers.  little  closer,  anticipating  trouble. 
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"  I  believe  that  dead  men  are  entitled 
to  good  treatment,  and  when  you  talk 
about  hoping  to  see  corpses  go  over  a 
bank  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  will 
be  better  for  you  if  the  late  lamented 
ain't  my  friends," 

**  We'll  open  the  box.  I  don't  take 
back  what  I've  said,  and  if  my  language 
don't  suit  your  ways  of  thinking,  I  guess 
I  can  stand  it." 

With  these  words  the  teamster  began 
to  pry  up  the  lid.  He  got  a  board  off, 
and  then  pulled  out  some  rags.  A  strip 
of  something  dark,  like  rosewood,  pre- 
sented itself. 

"  Eastern  coffins,  by  thunder !  "  said 
several,  and  the  crowd  looked  quite  as- 
tonished. 

Some  more  boards  flew  up,  and  the 
man  w^ho  was  ready  to  defend  his 
friend's  memory  shifted  his  weapon  a 
little.  The  cool  manner  of  the  teamster 
had  so  irritated  him  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  pull  his  weapon  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  dead,  even  if  the  deceased 
was  his  worst  and  oldest  enemy.  Pres- 
ently the  whole  of  the  box-cover  was  off, 
and  the  teamster,  clearing  away  the  pack- 
ing, revealed  to  the  astonished  group  the 
top  of  something  which  puzzled  all  alike. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  **  this  is  a  pianner." 

A  general  shout  of  laughter  went  up, 
and  the  man  who  had  been  so  anxious  to 
enforce  respect  for  the  dead  muttered 
something  about  feeling  dry,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  nearest  bar  was  several 
ounces  better  off  by  the  time  the  boys 
had  given  the  joke  due  attention. 

Had  a  dozen  dead  men  been  in  the  box 
their  presence  in  the  camp  could  not 
have  occasioned  half  the  excitement  that 
the  arrival  of  that  lonely  piano  caused. 
But  the  next  morning  it  was  known  that 
the  instrument  was  to  grace  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  saloon,  owned  by  Tom  Goskin,  the 
leading  gambler  in  the  place.  It  took 
nearly  a  week  to  get  this  wonder  on  its 
legs,  and  the  owner  was  the  proudest  in- 
dividual in  the  State.  It  rose  gradually 
from  a  recumbent  to  an  upright  position 
amid  a  confusion  of  tongues,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Of  course,  everybody  knew  just  how 
such  an  instrument  should  be  put  u]). 
One  knew  where  the  "  off  hind  leg " 
should  go,  and  another  was  posted  on  the 
"  front  piece." 


Scores  of  men  came  to  the  place  every 
day  to  assist. 

"  I'll  put  the  bones  in  good  order." 

"  If  you  want  the  wires  tuned  up,  I'm 
the  boy." 

"  I've  got  music  to  feed  it  for  a 
month." 

Another  brought  a  pair  of  blankets  for 
a  cover,  and  all  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  it.  It  was  at  last  in  a  condition  for 
business. 

**  It's  been  showin'  its  teeth  all  the 
week.  We'd  like  to  have  it  spit  out 
something." 

Alas !  there  wasn't  a  man  to  be  found 
who  could  play  upon  the  instrument. 
Goskin  began  to  realize  that  he  had  a 
losing  speculation  on  his  hands.  He  had 
a  fiddler,  and  a  Mexican  who  thrummed 
a  guitar.  A  pianist  would  have  made 
his  orchestra  complete.  One  day  a  three- 
card-monte  player  told  a  friend  confiden- 
tially tliat  he  could  "  knock  any  amount 
of  music  out  of  the  piano,  if  he  only  had 
it  alone  a  few  hours  to  get  his  hand  in." 
This  report  spread  about  the  camp,  but 
on  being  questioned  he  vowed  that  he 
didn't  know  a  note  of  music.  It  was 
noted,  however,  as  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, that  he  often  hung  about  the  in- 
strument and  looked  upon  it  longingly, 
like  a  hungry  man  gloating  over  a  beef- 
steak in  a  restaurant  window.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  this  man  had  music  in 
his  soul,  perhaps  in  his  finger-ends,  but 
did  not  dare  to  make  trial  of  his  strength 
after  the  rules  of  harmony  had  suffered 
so  many  years  of  neglect.  So  the  fiddler 
kept  on  with  his  jigs,  and  the  greasy 
Mexican  pawed  his  discordant  guitar, 
but  no  man  had  the  nerve  to  touch  the 
piano.  There  were  doubtless  scores  of 
men  in  the  camp  who  would  have  given 
ten  ounces  of  gold-dust  to  have  been  half 
an  hour  alone  with  it,  but  every  man's 
nerve  shrank  from  the  jeers  which  the 
crowd  would  shower  upon  him  should 
his  first  attempt  prove  a  failure.  It  got 
to  be  generally  understood  that  the  hand 
which  first  essayed  to  draw  music  from 
the  keys  must  not  slouch  its  work. 


It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  Goskin,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  had  decorated  his 
gambling-hell  with  sprigs  of  mountain 
cedar  and  a  shrub  whose  crimson  berries 
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did  not  seem  a  bad  imitation  of  English 
holly.  The  piano  was  covered  with  ever- 
greens, and  all  that  was  wanting  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  cup  of  Goskin's  content- 
ment was  a  man  to  play  the  instrument. 

**  Christmas  night,  and  no  piano- 
pounder,"  he  said.  "  This  is  a  nice  coun- 
try for  a  Christian  to  live  in." 

Getting  a  piece  of  paper,  he  scrawled : 


$20   REWARD 
TO   A   COMPETENT    PIANO    PLAYER 


This  he  stuck  up  on  the  music-rack, 
and  though  the  inscription  glared  at  the 
frequenters  of  the  room  until  midnight, 
it  failed  to  draw  any  musician  from  his 
shell. 

So  the  merrymaking  went  on;  the  hi- 
larity grew  apace.  Men  danced  and 
sang  to  the  music  of  the  squeaky  fiddle 
and  worn-out  guitar  as  the  jolly  crowd 
within  tried  to  drown  the  howling  of  the 
storm  without.  Suddenly  they  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  white-haired 
man,  crouching  near  the  fireplace.  His 
garments — such  as  were  left — were  wet 
with  melting  snow,  and  he  had  a  half- 
starved,  half-crazed  expression.  He  held 
his  thin,  trembling  hands  toward  the  fire, 
and  the  light  of  the  blazing  wood  made 
them  almost  transparent.  He  looked 
about  him  once  in  a  while  as  if  in  search 
of  something,  and  his  presence  cast  such 
a  chill  over  the  place  that  gradually  the 
sound  of  the  revelry  was  hushed,  and  it 
seemed  that  this  waif  of  the  storm  had 
brought  in  with  him  all  the  gloom  and 
coldness  of  the  warring  elements.  Gos- 
kin,  mixing  up  a  cup  of  hot  egg-nogg, 
advanced  and  remarked  cheerily: 

"  Here,  stranger,  brace  up !  This  is 
the  real  stuff." 

The  man  drained  the  cup,  smacked  his 
lips,  and  seemed  more  at  home. 

"Been  prospecting,  eh?  Out  in  the 
mountains — caught  in  the  storm?  Lively 
night,  this !  " 

"  Pretty  bad,"  said  the  man. 

*'  Must  feel  pretty  dry?" 

The  man  looked  at  his  streaming 
clothes  and  laughed,  as  if  Goskin's  re- 
mark was  a  sarcasm. 

"  How  long  out?" 

"  Four  days." 


"Hungry?" 

The  man  rose  up,  and,  walking  over 
to  the  lunch-counter,  fell  to  work  upon 
some  roast  bear,  devouring  it  as  any 
wild  animal  would  have  done.  As  meat 
and  drink  and  warmth  began  to  perme- 
ate the  stranger  he  seemed  to  expand 
and  lighten  up.  His  features  lost  their 
pallor,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  con- 
tent with  the  idea  that  he  was  not  in  the 
grave.  As  he  underwent  these  changes 
the  people  about  him  got  merrier  and 
happier,  and  threw  off  the  temporary 
feeling  of  depression  which  he  had  laid 
upon  them. 

"  Do  you  always  have  your  place  deco- 
rated like  this?"  he  finally  asked  of 
Goskin. 

"  This  is  Christmas  eve,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

The  stranger  was  startled. 

"  December  24,  sure  enough." 

"  That's  the  way  I  put  it  up,  pard." 

"  When  I  was  in  England  I  always 
kept  Christmas.  But  I  had  forgotten 
that  this  was  the  night.  I've  been  wan- 
dering about  in  the  mountains  until  I've 
lost  track  of  the  feasts  of  the  Church." 

Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  the  piano. 

"Where's  the  player?"  he  asked. 

"  Never  had  any,"  said  Goskin,  blush- 
ing at  the  expression. 

"  I  used  to  play  when  I  was  young." 

Goskin  almost  fainted  at  the  admis- 
sion. 

"  Stranger,  do  tackle  it,  and  give  us  a 
tune !  Nary  man  in  this  camp  ever  had 
the  nerve  to  wrestle  with  that  music- 
box."  His  pulse  beat  faster,  for  he 
feared  that  the  man  would  refuse. 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  stool,  but  seizing  a 
candle-box,  he  drew  it  up  and  seated 
himself  before  the  instrument.  It  only 
required  a  few  seconds  for  a  hush  to 
come  over  the  room. 

"  That  old  coon  is  going  to  give  the 
thing  a  rattle." 

The  sight  of  a  man  at  the  piano  was 
something  so  unusual  that  even  the  faro- 
dealer,  who  was  about  to  take  in  a  fifty- 
dollar  bet  on  the  tray,  paused  and  did 
not  reach  for  the  money.  Men  stopped 
drinking,  with  the  glasses  at  their  lips. 
Conversation  appeared  to  have  been 
struck  with  a  sort  of  paralysis,  and  cards 
were  no  longer  shuffled. 
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The  old  man  brushed  back  his  long 
white  locks,  looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  half 
closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  mystic  sort  of 
reverie  passed  his  fingers  over  the  keys. 
He  touched  but  a  single  note,  yet  the 
sound  thrilled  the  room.  It  was  the  key 
to  his  improvisation,  and  as  he  wove  his 
cords  together  the  music  laid  its  spell 
upon  every  ear  and  heart.  He  felt  his 
way  along  the  keys  like  a  man  treading 
uncertain  paths,  but  he  gained  confidence 
as  he  progressed,  and  presently  bent  to 
his  work  like  a  master.  The  instrument 
was  not  in  exact  tune,  but  the  ears  of  his 
audience  did  not  detect  anything  radi- 
cally wrong.  They  heard  a  succession  of 
grand  chords,  a  suggestion  of  paradise, 
melodies  here  and  there,  and  it  was 
enough. 

"  See  him  counter  with  his  left !  "  said 
an  old  rough,  enraptured. 

**  He  calls  the  turn  every  time  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  board,"  responded  a 
man  with  a  stack  of  chips  in  his  hand. 

The  player  wandered  off  into  the  old 
ballads  they  had  heard  at  home.  All  the 
sad  and  melancholy  and  touching  songs, 
that  came  up  like  dreams  of  childhood, 
this  unknown  player  drew  from  the  keys. 
His  hands  kneaded  their  hearts  like 
dough  and  squeezed  out  tears  as  from  a 
wet  sponge. 

As  the  strains  flowed  one  upon  the 
other,  the  listeners  saw  their  homes  of 
the  long  ago  reared  again ;  they  were 
playing  once  more  where  the  apple-blos- 
soms sank  through  the  soft  air  to  join 
the  violets  on  the  green  turf  of  the  old 
New  England  States ;  they  saw  the 
glories  of  the  Wisconsin  maples  and  the 
haze  of  the  Indian  summer  blending 
their  hues  together ;  they  recalled  the 
heather  of  Scottish  hills,  the  white  cliffs 
of  Britain,  and  heard  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  sea,  as  it  beat  upon  their  memories, 
vaguely.  Then  came  all  the  old  Christ- 
mas carols,  such  as  they  had  sung  in 
church  thirty  years  before ;  the  subtle 
music  that  brings  up  the  glimmer  of  wax 
tapers,  the  solemn  shrines,  the  ever- 
green, holly,  mistletoe,  and  surpliced 
choirs.  Then  the  remorseless  performer 
planted  his  final  stab  in  every  heart  with 
"  Home,  Sweet   Home." 

When  the  player  ceased  the  crowd 
slunk  away  from  him.  There  was  no 
more    revelry    or    devilment    left    in    his 


audience.  Each  man  wanted  to  sneak 
off  to  his  cabin  and  write  the  old  folks 
a  letter.  The  day  was  breaking  as  the 
last  man  left  the  place,  and  the  player, 
with  his  head  on  the  piano,  fell  asleep. 

**  I  say,  pard,"  said  Goskin,  "  don't 
you  want  a  little  rest?" 

"  I  feel  tired,"  the  old  man  said. 
"  Perhaps  you'll  let  me  rest  here  for  the 
matter  of  a  day  or  so." 

He  walked  behind  the  bar,  where  some 
old  blankets  were  lying,  and  stretched 
himself  upon  them, 

"  I  feel  pretty  sick.  I  guess  I  won't 
last  long.  I've  got  a  brother  down  in  the 
ravine — his  name's  Driscoll.  He  don't 
know  I'm  here.  Can  you  get  him  before 
morning?  I'd  like  to  see  his  face  once 
before  I  die." 

Goskin  started  up  at  the  mention  of 
the  name.      He  knew   Driscoll  well. 

"  He  your  brother?  I'll  have  him  here 
in  half  an  hour." 

As  Goskin  dashed  out  into  the  storm 
the  musician  pressed  his  hand  to  his  side 
and  groaned.  Goskin  heard  the  word 
"  Hurry !  "  and  sped  down  the  ravine  to 
Driscoll's  cabin.  It  was  quite  light  in 
the  room  when  the  two  men  returned. 
Driscoll  was  pale  as  death. 

"  My  God !  I  hope  he's  alive !  I 
wronged  him  when  we  lived  in  England, 
twenty  years  ago." 

They  saw  the  old  man  had  drawn  the 
blankets  over  his  face.  The  two  stood 
a  moment,  awed  by  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  dead.  Goskin  lifted  the  blan- 
ket and  pulled  it  down,  astonished. 
There  was  no  one'  there ! 

"Gone!"  cried  Driscoll  wildly. 

"  Gone !  "  echoed  Goskin,  pulling  out 
his  cash-drawer.  "  Ten  thousand  dollars 
in  the  sack,  and  the  Lord  knows  how 
much  loose  change  in  the  drawer !  " 

The  next  day  the  boys  got  out,  fol- 
lowed a  horse's  track  through  the  snow, 
and  lost  them  in  the  trail  leading  toward 
Pioche. 

There  was  a  man  missing  from  the 
camp.  It  was  the  three-card-monte  man, 
who  used  to  deny  pointblank  that  he 
could  play  the  scale.  One  day  they 
found  a  wig  of  white  hair,  and  called  to 
mind  how  the  "  stranger "  had  pushed 
those  locks  back  when  he  looked  toward 
the  ceiling  for  inspiration  on  the  night 
of  December  24,  1858. 
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THE  THRIFTY  FARMER 

OF  MOUNT  VERNON. 


FIFTEEN     SQUARE     MILES    OF    LAND. 


System     of     Crop      Rotation      Made     the 

Wheels    Go    Round    Smoothly   on 

Washington's  Plantation. 


AS  military  leader  and  statesman, 
George  Washington  is  the  great 
figure  in  our  history.  His  great- 
ness as  a  farmer  is  not  so  generally 
appreciated.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  Revo- 
lution ended  he  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture  with  a  keen  eye  to  improve 
his  estate. 

Finding  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
exhausted  his  land,  he  gradually  substi- 
tuted grass  and  wheat,  as  better  suited 
to  the  soil.  He  began  a  new  method 
of  rotation  of  crops,  drawing  up  an 
exact  scheme  by  which  all  his  fields  were 
numbered  and  the  crops  assigned  for  sev- 
eral years  in  advance. 

The  extent  of  his  farming  operations 
appears  in  the  following  account,  printed 
many  years  ago  in  the  Maine  Cultivator : 

The  farm  of  General  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon  contained  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  one  body — equal  to  about 
fifteen  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into 
farms  of  convenient  size,  at  the  distance  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  miles  from  his 
mansion  house.  These  farms  he  visited 
every  day  in  pleasant  weather,  and  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  making  experiments  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  farming 
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operations  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing facts :  In  1787  he  had  five  hundred 
acres  in  grass ;  sowed  six  hundred  bushels 
of  oats,  seven  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  and 
as  much  more  in  corn,  barley,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  and  fifty  with  turnips. 

His  stock  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  horses,  one  hundred  and  twelve  cows, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  working  oxen, 
heifers,  and  steers,  and  five  hundred  sheep. 
He  constantly  employed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hands,  and  kept  twenty-four  plows 
going  during  the  whole  year,  when  the 
earth  and  the  state  of  the  weather  would 
permit. 

In  1786  he  slaughtered  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hogs  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  pro- 
visions for  his  negroes,  for  whose  comfort 
he  had  great  regard. 


ELABORATE  APPAREL 
OF  OLD  JOHN  HANCOCK. 


APTNESS  AT  PUNISHING  THE  PUNCH. 


Pen   Picture  of  the   Revolutionary  States- 
man  Shows   Him   Garbed   Gorgeously 
in  a  Blue  Damask  Gown. 


OUR  revolutionary  heroes  were  not 
all  plain-garbed  farmers.  In- 
deed, not  a  few  of  them  were 
rather  dandified — which  is  not  sur- 
prising, inasmuch  as  men  dressed  more 
showily  in  those  times  than  they  dress 
now. 

John  Hancock,  whose  bold  signature 
is  so  prominent  among  those  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  addicted  to  rich  apparel. 
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One  who  saw  him  in  1782  says  that  he 
then  had  the  appearance  of  advanced 
age,  though  his  years  were  only  forty- 
five. 

He  had  been  repeatedly  and  severely 
afflicted  with  gout,  probably  owing  in  part 
to  the  custom  of  drinking  punch — a  com- 
mon practise  in  high  circles  in  those  days. 
As  recollected  at  this  time,  Hancock  was 
nearly  six  feet  in  height  and  of  thin  person, 
stooping  a  little,  and  apparently  enfeebled 
by  disease.  His  manners  were  very  gra- 
cious, of  the  old  style;  a  dignified'  com- 
plaisance. His  face  had  been  very  hand- 
some. 

Dress  was  adapted  quite  as  mfich  to  the 
ornamental  as  useful.  Gentlemen  wore  wigs 
when  abroad,  and  commonly  caps  when  at 
home.  At  this  time,  about  noon,  Hancock 
was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap,  within 
which  was  one  of  fine  linen.  The  latter 
was  turned  up  over  the  lower  edge  of  the 
velvet  one,  two  or  three  inches. 

He  wore  a  blue  damask  gown  lined  with 
silk,  a  white  stock,  a  white  satin  embroid- 
ered waistcoat,  black  satin  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings,  and  red  morocco  sHp- 
pers.  It  was  a  general  practise  in  genteel 
families  to  have  a  tankard  of  punch  made 
in  the  morning  and  placed  in  a  cooler  when 
the   season   required   it. 

At  this  visit  Hancock  took  from  the 
cooler  standing  on  the  hearth  a  full  tank- 
ard, and  drank  first  himself  and  then  offered 
it  to  those  present.  His  equipage  was  splen- 
did, and  such  as  is  not  customary  at  this 
day. 

His  apparel  was  sumptuously  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  silver,  lace,  and  other 
decorations  fashionable  among  men  of 
fortune  of  that  period ;  and  he  rode,  es- 
pecially upon  public  occasions,  with  six 
beautiful  bay  horses,  attended  by  servants 
in  livery. 

He  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  with  ruffles  on 
the  sleeves,  which  soon  became  the  pre- 
vailing fashion;  and  it  is  related  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Jacques,  the  famous  pedestrian  of 
West  Newbury,  that  he  passed  all  the  way 
from  West  Newbury  to  Boston  in  one  day, 
to  procure  cloth  for  a  coat  like  that  of  John 
Hancock,  and  returned  with  it  under  his 
arm  on  foot. 

Hancock  was  a  rich  man.  In  1764  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  left  him  about 
eighty  thousand  pounds  and  the  control 
of  a  large  mercantile  business.  His 
position  as  a  colonial  aristocrat  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  his  defection 
from    British    allegiance.      His   patriotic 


services  are  well  remembered,  but  it  is 
true,  also,  that  he  was  somewhat  vain 
and  somewhat  jealous. 


MEN  WHOSE  NAMES  LIVE 
IN  THEIR  INVENTIONS. 


ODD    COINING    OF    SUITABLE    WORDS. 


McAdam,  Macintosh,  and  Guillotin   Exam- 
ples of  Men  Whose  Inventions  Trans- 
mit  Their    Names  to    Posterity. 


MANY  common  words  have  been  de- 
rived from  proper  names,  just  as 
many  proper  names  have  been 
derived  from  common  words.  The 
London  Globe  cites  several  instances  of 
men  who  have  been  immortalized  by  the 
application  of  their  names  to  inventions. 

While  the  word  "  macadamize "  was 
rapidly  establishing  its  position  in  the 
English  language,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Jeremy  Bentham  gave  it  a  helping 
hand  on  its  way  by  declaring  that  "  the 
success  of  Mr.  McAdam's  system  justified 
the  perpetuation  of  his  name  in  popular 
speech." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  spontaneous  popular  impulse 
whereby  an  inventor  who  had  benefited 
mankind  was  embalmed,  so  to  say,  in  his 
own  invention.  His  name,  connected  in- 
dissolubly  with  it,  was  handed  down  to 
future  ages  with  a  certainty  that  it  would 
endure  as  long  at  least  as  the  language 
continued  to  exist. 

But,  curiously  enough,  at  almost  the  same 
time  when  the  great  roadmaker  was  achiev- 
ing immortality,  another  inventor,  with  a 
no  less  obviously  Scotch  name,  was  tread- 
ing the  same  path  to   linguistic   fame. 

The  labors  in  the  field  of  chemistry  which 
enabled  Macintosh  to  perfect  and  patent  a 
new  sort  of  clothing — and  that  in  a  time 
when  traveling  by  stage  coaches  rendered 
it  particularly  welcome — were  almost  as 
prolonged  as  those  which  qualified  his 
fellow  countryman  in  a  long  life  to  solve 
the  problem  of  constructing  a  durable  road- 
way for  wheeled  traffic. 

A  third  notable  specimen  of  the  conver- 
sion of  a  name  into  a  vernacular  word  may 
be  taken  from  France,  where  Dr.  Guillotin 
found  himself  effectually,  though  not  per- 
haps very  agreeably,  immortalized  in  con- 
nection with  the  lethal  implement  which 
still   bears    his    name.       The    popular    belief 
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that  he  perished  by  the  machine  which  he 
had  introduced  appears  to  be  erroneous. 
This  rather  left-handed  compHment  was 
not  paid  him  by  the  authorities,  but  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion,  which  insisted  that 
the  association  of  the  doctor  with  his  inven- 
tion should  be  thus  commemorated. 

This  list  might  be  extended  by  many 
names  which  have  become  descriptive  of 
their  original  owner's  acts  or  theories. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Boycott.  And  more  recently,  of 
course,  people  have  begun  to  use  the 
verb  "  to  Oslerize." 


HOW  INSECTS  CONDUCT 
THEIR  CONVERSATIONS. 


THE    MUSIC    OF    THE    GRASSHOPPER. 


Some    Insects    Talk    by    Vibrating    Their 

Wings,  Others  Stridulate,  and  Others 

Emit  Sounds  from  the  Thorax. 


INSECTS,  like  birds  and  animals,  have 
their  calls.  But  the  sounds  they 
produce  include  the  rubbing  to- 
gether of  their  limbs  or  wing  covers 
and  the  vibration  of  their  wings,  so 
they  cannot  always  be  spoken  of  as 
voices.  For  that  matter,  when  man 
knocks  at  a  door,  or  rings  a  bell,  or 
snaps  his  fingers  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  waiter,  he  is  communicating 
by  other  than  spoken  sounds — as  is  also 
the  case  when  he  uses  the  telegraph. 
Says  an  old  exchange: 

Flies  and  bees  undoubtedly  mean  some- 
thing when  they  hum  louder  or  lower. 
Landoise  has  calculated  that  to  produce 
the  sound  of  F  by  vibrating  its  wings,  they 
vibrate  352  times  a  second,  and  the  bee  to 
create  A  vibrates  440  times  a  second. 

A  tired  bee  hums  on  E  sharp.  This 
change  is  perhaps  involuntary,  but  un- 
doubtedly at  the  command  of  the  will, 
and  is   similar  to  the  voice. 

When  seeking  honey  a  bee  hums  to  A 
sharp. 

Landoise  noticed  three  different  tones 
emitted  by  insects — a  low  one  during  flight, 
a  higher  one  when  the  wings  are  held  so 
that  they  cannot  vibrate,  and  a  higher  one 
yet  when  the  insect  is  held  so  that  none 
of  his  limbs  can  be  moved.  This  last  is 
of  course  the  voice  proper  of  insects  and 
is  produced  by  the  stigmata  of  the  thorax. 


No  music  is  as  familiar  as  that  produced 
by  the  locusts,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets, 
and,  although  they  are  not  produced  by 
the  mouth,  they  answer  as  calls,  and  are 
undoubtedly  a  language  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  indeed  their  calls  have  been  reduced  to 
written  music. 

The  music  of  grasshoppers  is  produced 
in  four  different  ways,  according  to  Scud- 
der.  First,  by  rubbing  the  base  of  one  wing 
upon  the  other,  using  for  that  purpose  veins 
running  through  the  middle  portion  of  the 
wing;  second,  by  a  similar  method,  by  using 
the  veins  of  the  inner  part  of  the  wing;  by 
rubbing  the  inner  surface  of  the  hind  legs 
against  the  outer  surface  of  the  wing  covers ; 
and,  fourth,  by  rubbing  together  the  upper 
surface  of  the  front  edge  of  the  wings  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  wing  covers.  The 
insects  which  employ  the  fourth  method 
also  stridulate   during  night. 

The  first  method  is  used  by  the  crickets, 
the  second  by  the  green  or  long-legged 
grasshoppers,  the  third  and  fourth  by 
certain  kinds  of  short-horned  or  jumping 
grasshoppers.  Butterflies  have  been  heard 
to  utter  a  loud  click,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  many  beetles ;  while  the  cicada,  or 
seventeen-year  locust,  utters  a  most  re- 
markable note  or  series  of  sounds. 

Spiders  have  often  been  heard  to  utter 
sounds.  John  Burroughs  says  in  his  "  Pe- 
pacton,"  that  one  sunny  April  day  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  soft,  uncer- 
tain, purring  sound  made  by  little  spiders 
that  were  running  over  the  dry  leaves. 


LUCKLESS  SPY  WHO 

SWALLOWED  A  BULLET. 


A  MESSAGE  STRANGELY  CONCEALED. 


Alertness  of   Governor  Clinton's   Men    De- 
feated   the    Stratagem     of    a     British 
Courier  on  His  Way  to  Burgoyne. 


ONE    of   the   strangest   incidents   of 
the   American    Revolution   is   the 
story  of  a  silver  bullet. 
The  year  was  1777.     Burgoyne,  push- 
ing down  from  the  north,  was  expecting 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  Albany.      The  field  of  Saratoga 
was  still  before  him.     Clinton  was  press- 
ing up   the   Hudson   Valley   from    New 
York.     After  taking   Fort   Montgomery, 
in    the    Highlands,    he   sent   a   letter   to 
Burgoyne  with  news  of  his  movements. 
As  the  message  had  to  pass  through 
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the  American  lines,  the  letter  was  en- 
closed in  a  silver  bullet,  coated  with 
lead,  and  the  spy  who  carried  it  placed 
it  in  his  pocket  with  a  few  real  bullets. 

In  Dutchess  County  the  spy  was  cap- 
tured. His  captors  found  nothing  in- 
criminating, and  were  about  to  release 
him,  when  one  of  them  happened  on  the 
bullets,  and  noticed  that  one  bullet  was 
lighter  than  the  others. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  can 
never  be  a  bullet ;   it  is  too  light !  " 

At  this  moment  the  spy  snatched  the 
bullet  and  swallowed  it.  The  incident 
was  promptly  reported  to  Governor 
George  Clinton,  commander  of  the 
Revolutionary  force,  and  by  his  direc- 
tion a  surgeon  recovered  the  bullet.  In 
it  was  found  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  letter, 
which  read  as  follows : 

Fort  Montgomery,  October  8,  1777. 
Nous  void,  and  nothing  between  us  but 
Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little  success 
of  ours  may  facihtate  your  operations.  In 
answer  to  your  letter  of  28th  September, 
by  C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  cannot 
presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  rea- 
sons obvious.  I  heartily  wish  you  success. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  Clinton. 
To  General  Burgoyne. 

The  spy  was  hanged  on  a  tree  at 
Hurley,   a  few  miles  from  Kingston. 


FINDING  MONEY  IN 

UNEXPECTED  PLACES. 


WEALTH  WAS  HIDDEN   IN  A  CRUTCH. 


Mustard-Tins,  Bicycle  Handie-Bars,  Bibles, 

Nests   of    Mice,    Chimneys,    Etc., 

Have  Concealed  Treasure. 


OLD    stockings    are    proverbially    the 
savings-banks    of    the    poor — and 
no  interest  on  deposits.     To-day, 
when    all    towns    have    their    banks,    the 
family    hoard    is    usually    more    safely 
placed  than  in  a  domestic  cranny. 

Queer  hiding-places  are,  however,  still 
uncovered.  There  are  savers  who  will 
not  trust  the  banks.  An  English  ex- 
change, having  collected  facts  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  money  has  been 
found    in    very   strange    places,    presents 


the    following    interesting    incidents    in 
this  way: 

A  few  months  ago  a  dealer  in  old  fur- 
niture secured  for  thirty  shillings,  at  an 
auction  held  in  a  village  near  Carnar- 
von, North  Wales,  an  oak  dresser,  part  of 
the  property  of  an  old  lady  who  had  just 
died.  On  his  arrival  home  he  proceeded 
to  overhaul  his  purchase,  when  to  his  sur- 
prise he  discovered,  on  the  top  shelf,  a 
mustard-tin  filled  to  the  brim  with  sover- 
eigns and  half-sovereigns. 

An  old  bicycle  was  not  long  since 
knocked  down  to  a  gentleman  for  a  mere 
song.  In  due  course  it  was  sent  to  a  cycle 
repairer  in  Hampstead  to  be  put  in  work- 
ing order.  During  this  process  nine  half- 
sovereigns  were  found  concealed  in  the 
handle-bars. 

In  October  of  1899  a  gentleman  residing 
at  East  Dulwich  purchased  at  a  local  auc- 
tion-room for  a  few  shillings  a  parcel  of 
second-hand  books,  among  which  was  an 
old  Bible.  On  the  following  Sunday  his 
wife,  on  opening  this,  found  several  of  the 
leaves  pasted  together.  These  she  took  the 
trouble  to  separate,  when  six  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes  dropped  out.  On 
the  back  of  one  of  these  notes  the  former 
owner  of  the  Bible  had  written  his  will, 
which  ran  as  follows :  "  I  have  had  to  work 
very  hard  for  this,  and  having  none  as 
natural  heirs,  I  leave  thee,  dear  reader, 
whosoever  shall  own  this  holy  book,  my 
lawful  heir." 

On  the  appraisers  of  the  estate  of  an  old 
miser,  who  died  a  year  or  so  back  at  New- 
burgh,  searching  his  house,  they  came  upon 
an  old  cupboard  seemingly  filled  with  rub- 
bish. This  they  overhauled,  to  find  in  a 
corner  a  family  of  young  mice  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  nest  constructed  of  bank- 
notes to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

A  mouse  was  the  cause  of  a  still  greater 
find.  As  an  old  Paris  hawker,  named  Mme. 
Jacques,  was  endeavoring  to  dislodge  one 
of  these  little  animals  that  had  taken  refuge 
in  her  chimney,  she  knocked  aside  some 
bricks  and  laid  bare  a  cavity  containing  a 
number  of  bank-notes,  amounting  in  value 
to  forty  thousand  francs,  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  former  tenant  of  the  house,  who 
had  died  seven  years  previously. 

Tis  an  ill-wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good.  Some  time  ago  an  old  Birmingham 
woman,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  leg,  purchased  a  pair  of  crutches  at  a 
second-hand  dealer's.  Not  long  after  one 
of  the  crutches  snapped  beneath  her  weight, 
disclosing  a  hollow  in  the  wood,  within 
which  were  secreted  twenty  pounds  in  notes 
and  a   diamond   scarf-pin. 
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Among  a  quantity  of  household  effects, 
forming  one  lot,  that  a  gentleman  pur- 
chased some  years  since  at  a  sale  in  Kent, 
was  a  stuffed  parrot.  This  being  of  no 
value  was  given  over  to  his  children,  who, 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  proceeded 
in  due  course  to  inspect  its  anatomy.  Curi- 
osity in  this  case  met  its  reward,  for  within 
the  bird  reposed  fifteen  sovereigns  and  two 
spade  guineas  of  George  III — no  bad  return 
for  the  few  shillings  invested  originally  in 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  lot. 


NO  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  CHAIR. 


ROUTES  THROUGH    POLITICAL   MAZE. 


Senators,  Representatives,  Governors,  and 

Others  Who  Have  Made  Their  Way 

to   the   White    House. 


THE  road  to  the  Presidency  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  course  of  a  West- 
ern river.  Men  have  marched  to 
the  White  House  by  so  many  different 
routes  that  it  seems  as  if  any  path  might 
lead  to  that  center  of  our  political  laby- 
rinth. On  the  other  hand,  any  path 
may  unexpectedly  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  ambitious  traveler. 

Senator  La  FoUette  hesitated  to  leave 
the  Governorship  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
Senate,  and  at  the  time  political  experts 
said  pointedly  that  the  Senate  was  not 
the  road  to  the  Presidency.  The  ghost 
of  that  old  superstition  is  laid  by  the 
Louisville  Herald: 

This  statement  does  not  bear  investiga- 
tion. Virginia  sent  two  men  who  had 
served  as  Senators,  James  Monroe  and 
John  Tyler,  later  on  to  the  White  House. 
Martin  Van  Buren  served  as  a  Senator 
from  New  York  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent. James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
served  in  the  Senate  from  1834  till  1845, 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Polk.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1803. 

Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  twice,  first  in  1797  and  second 
in  1823.  He  did  not  become  President  till 
1829.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the  same  State, 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1857,  and  be- 
came President  in  1865. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  a  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1837.  Benjamin  Harrison 
went  direct  almost  from  the   Senate  to  the 


White  House,  the  term  which  he  served  in 
the  Senate  expiring  in  1887,  the  year  before 
his  election  to  the  Presidency. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  defeated  candi- 
date for  the  Senate,  and  his  leading  oppo- 
nent for  the  Presidency,  Douglas,  a  full- 
fledged  Senator  at  the  time  of  the  election 
of  Lincoln  for  President.  Breckinridge, 
another  of  Lincoln's  opponents,  was  Vice- 
President  from  1857  till  1861. 

Successful  soldiers  find,  it  is  often  said, 
an  easy  road  to  the  White  House ;  but  not 
all  the  soldiers  who  have  been  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  have  succeeded.  Scott 
and  Fremont  both  failed  of  election.  So  did 
McClellan  and  Hancock. 

Scott  was  beaten  by  another  soldier, 
Franklin  Pierce,  but  Fremont  was  in  turn 
defeated  by  a  civilian,  Buchanan.  Mc- 
Clellan was  defeated  by  Lincoln,  a  lawyer, 
and   Hancock   by   another   soldier,    Garfield, 

McKinley  had  served  a  long  time  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  becoming 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  His  oppo- 
nent, Bryan,  had  also  served  for  a  time  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  James  G. 
Blaine,  who  so  often  aspired  to  the  Presi- 
dency, had,  like  Henry  Clay,  also  a  fre- 
quent Presidential  aspirant,  served  with 
distinction  as   Speaker  of  the   House. 

President  Roosevelt  broke,  in  1904,  the 
tradition  that  no  Vice-President  succeed- 
ing to  the  Presidency  by  the  death  of  the 
actual  incumbent  could  be  elected  President. 


BRIDEGROOM  NAMED  A 
BABY  AS  SECOND  WIFE. 


TRUTH    BORN    IN    HONEYMOON    JEST. 


Twenty     Years      Later     John      Thacher's 
Prophecy  Came  True  When  He  Mar- 
ried  His  Son's  Sweetheart. 


THACHER  is  a  solid  name  in 
American  history.  Beginning  with 
Thomas  Thacher,  the  minister  and 
physician,  who  came  from  England  to 
New  England  in  1635,  there  is  a  long 
line  of  educators  and  professional  men ; 
and  the  cognate  branches  of  the  family 
have  also  contributed  many  prominent 
citizens,  including  James  Thacher,  the 
famous  surgeon  of  the  Revolution. 

An  old  copy  of  the  Yarmouth  (Massa- 
chusetts) Register  gives  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning John  Thacher,  son  of  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Yarmouth. 

He     married,     in     i66r,     Miss     Rebecca 
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Winslow,  of  Duxbury,  Plymouth  County, 
if  we  mistake  not.  On  his  way  home  with 
his  new  bride,  he  stopped  for  the  night  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  a  Colonel  Gorham, 
of  Barnstable,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  town. 

Merriment  and  gaiety  prevailed,  and 
during  the  evening  a  female  infant  about 
three  weeks  old  was  introduced,  and  the 
night  of  her  birth  being  mentioned,  Mr. 
Thacher  observed,  "  That  is  the  very 
night  on  which  we  were  married,"  and, 
taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  presented 
it  to  his  bride  and  jokingly  said:  "  Here, 
my  dear,  is  a  little  lady  that  was  born 
on  the  same  night  that  we  were  married. 
I  wish  you  would  kiss  her,  for  I  intend  to 
have  her  for  my  second  wife." 

"  I  will,  my  dear,  with  great  pleasure," 
replied  she,  "  but  I  hope  it  will  be  very 
long  before  your  intention  is  fulfilled  in 
that  respect." 

Mr.  Thacher  and  his  wife  lived  happily 
together  until  her  death,  about  twenty 
years  later.  She  left  him  a  large  family 
of  children,  among  whom  was  a  son  named 
Peter. 

After  Mr.  Thacher  had  mourned  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  he  began  to  think 
of  getting  another  partner.  None  of  the 
maidens,  young  or  old,  seemed  to  please 
him  like  Lydia  Gorham,  the  little  lady  of 
the  preceding  part  of  the  story,  now 
grown  up,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  to 
a  fair,  comely  girl. 

But  there  was  one  impediment  in  the 
way.  His  eldest  son,  Peter,  had  shown  a 
predilection  for  the  girl,  and  the  old  man 
was  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  she  fa- 
vored the  suit  of  the  sire  or  the  son. 

The  one  rode  a  black  horse  in  his  visits, 
and  the  other  rode  a  white.  There  was  a 
kind  of  tacit  agreement  between  the  two 
that  one  should  not  interfere  with  the 
visits  of  the  other;  so  when  the  father 
found  a  white  horse  tied  in  front  of  Colo- 
nel Gorham's,  unlike  the  good  Samaritan, 
he  crossed  over  on  the  other  side;  and 
the  son,  when  the  black  horse  was  there, 
returned  the   favor. 

Thus  things  went  on  till  the  patience 
of  the  elder  gentleman  was  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  he  resolved  upon  a  desperate 
step  to  decide  the  matter.  Taking  his  son 
one  side,  he  said  to  him: 

"  Peter,  are  you  or  are  you  not  goi.ng  to 
marry   Lydia   Gorham?" 

Peter  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  made 
up  his  mind. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  will 
make  you  an  oflfer;  if  you  will  give  her 
up  and  court  her  no  more,  I  will  give  you 
thirteen  pounds  in  money  and  the  pair  of 
black  steers.     What  do  you  say  to  that?" 


The  young  man  hesitated  but  a  moment. 
"  'Tis  a  bargain,"  said  he;  and  it  is  due 
the  parties  to  say  that  it  was  observed  by 
them  all   with  perfect  good  faith. 

Whether  Lydia  knew  the  bargaining 
that  her  charms  had  occasioned,  tradition 
sayeth  not;  but  she  subsequently  became 
Mr.  Thacher's  wife,  and  bore  him  ten 
children. 


A  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH 
AND  THE  IRON  HORSE. 


BURRITT,  THE   SELF-MADE   SCHOLAR. 


Word-Picture    of   the    Locomotive,    "  Strut- 
ting  Forth  from    His  Smoky  Stable," 
and   the   "  Man    in   the   Saddle." 


A  CONSIDERABLE  figure  in  his 
time,  Elihu  Burritt  has  left  no 
very  definite  impress  on  Amer- 
ican life  or  letters.  Born  in  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  December  8,  1810, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  became  a 
blacksmith,  but  his  desire  for  learning 
was  so  insatiable  that  in  the  intervals  of 
his  trade  he  mastered  many  branches  of 
study,  and  especially  languages,  for 
which  he  possessed  great  aptitude. 

His  strongest  claim  to  remembrance 
lies  in  his  work  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
The  first  international  congress  of 
Friends  of  Peace,  held  in  Brussels  in 
1848,  was  organized  by  him.  He  died 
in   New   Britain,   March  9,    1879. 

Mr.  Burritt,  the  **  Learned  Black- 
smith," made  frequent  lecture  tours. 
His  descriptive  power  is  seen  in  the 
following  word  picture  of  the  steam 
locomotive : 

I  love  to  see  one  of  those  huge  creatures, 
with  sinews  of  brass  and  muscles  of  iron, 
strut  forth  from  his  smoky  stable,  and, 
saluting  the  long  train  of  cars  with  a  dozen 
sonorous  puffs  from  his  iron  nostrils,  fall 
gently  back  into  his  harness. 

There  he  stands,  champing  and  foaming 
upon  the  iron  track ;  his  great  heart  a  fur- 
nace of  glowing  coals ;  his  lymphatic  blood 
is  boiling  in  his  veins ;  the  strength  of  a 
thousand  horses  is  nerving  his  sinews — he 
pants  to  be  gone. 

He  would  "  snake "  St.  Peter's  across 
the  desert  of  Sahara  if  he  could  be  fairly 
hitched  to  it,  but  there  is  a  little  sober- 
eyed,  tobacco-chewing  man  in  the  saddle, 
who  holds  him  in  with  one  finger,  and  can 
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take  away  his  breath  in  a  moment  should 
he  grow  restive  and  vicious. 

I  am  always  deeply  interested  in  this 
man ;  for,  begrimed  as  he  may  be  with 
coal,  diluted  in  oil  and  steam,  I  regard  him 
as  the  genius  of  the  whole  machinery,  as 
the  physical  mind  of  that  huge  steam  horse. 


BIG  FORTUNES  FOUND 

IN  DISEASED  WHALES. 


ONE     LEVIATHAN     YIELDED     $100,000. 


A    Dirty-Looking    Lump    of    Ambergris    is 

Worth    More    Than    Half    Its 

Weight  in  Gold. 


AMBERGRIS  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  the  sea.  The 
mariner  who  spies  floating  on  the 
waves  a  grayish  mass,  fatty  in  appear- 
ance, will,  if  he  knows  what  ambergris 
is,  betray  considerable  excitement,  for 
the  substance  fetches  high  prices. 

Captain  James  Earle,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  luckiest  of  all  skippers  in  the  old 
whaling  days.  From  a  single  sperm 
whale  he  realized  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  the  ninety 
barrels  of  oil  which  gave  the  leviathan 
its  extraordinary  value,  for  that  was  sold 
for  something  like  four  thousand  dollars ; 
but  within  the  whale's  vast  interior  there 
was  found  a  solid  piece  of  ambergris 
weighing  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  This  was  sold  in  chunks  in 
all  markets  of  the  world  for  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  finest  piece,  if  not  the  largest,  ob- 
tained in  recent  years  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pounds.  It  was 
sold  in  London  in  1891. 

As  to  what  ambergris  is,  we  may  quote 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  post: 

There  is  no  longer  any  mystery  as  to 
the  origin  of  ambergris.  It  is  a  morbid 
secretion  due  to  a  disease  of  the  liver  of 
the  sperm  whale,  in  the  intestines  of 
which  animal  lumps  of  it  are  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  discovered.  Dr.  C.  H.  Ste- 
venson, of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission, who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  subject,  says  that  the  whales  which 
yield  ambergris  are  sickly  and  emaciated. 

Anciently,  the  substance  was  known  as 
amber  —  a    name    which    was    subsequently 


applied  also  to  the  fossil  gum  now  com- 
monly so  called.  But,  to  distinguish  the 
two,  one  was  called  "amber  gris"  (gray), 
and  the  other  "amber  janne"  (yellow). 

So  it  appears  that  ambergris  means 
simply  gray  amber.  Like  the  fossil  gum, 
pieces  of  it  were  found  now  and  then  on 
the  seashore,  where  they  had  been  cast 
up  by  the  waves;  hence,  doubtless,  the 
giving    of   the    same   name   to   both. 

The  substance  has  been  used  for  cen- 
turies in  sacerdotal  rites  of  the  church, 
and  with  fragrant  gums  was  formerly 
burned  in  the  apartments  of  royalty.  To 
some  extent  it  was  employed  as  a  medi- 
cine and  to  flavor  certain  dishes.  Now- 
adays it  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  by 
perfumers,  in  the  preparation  of  fine  scents, 
being  first  converted  into  a  tincture  by 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol. 


ORIGIN  OF  HOUSE 

THAT  JACK  BUILT. 


ANCIENT  PARALLEL  OF  OUR  JINGLE. 


"A     Kid!     A     Kid!"     Sang    the     Hebrew 

Children  in  Lieu  of  Our  Parable  from 

the   Pages  of   Mother  Goose. 


THE  sources  of  our  nursery  rhymes 
are  many,  and  slowly  to  be  traced 
out.     Many  of  them  have  a  lineage 
with  serious   historical   meaning;    others 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  forms 
of  more  serious  verses  or  parables. 

Take  "  The  House  That  Jack  Built  " ; 
many  sources  and  parallels  have  been 
dug  out.  The  Kafirs  of  South  Africa 
tell  a  story  like  it  in  form  and  substance. 
The  most  interesting  parallel,  however, 
is  an  ancient  Hebrew  parable  called 
"  The  Two  Zuzim,"  the  summation  of 
which  is  as  follows : 
[This  is]    the   kid   that   my    father   bought 

for   two   zuzim. 
[This  is]  the  cat  that  ate  the  kid,  etc. 
[This  is]  the  dog  that  bit  the  cat,  etc. 
[This  is]  the  stick  that  beat  the  dog,  etc. 
[This  is]  the  fire  that  burned  the  stick,  etc. 
[This  is]   the  water  that  quenched  the  fire, 

etc. 
[This  is]  the  ox  that  drank  the  water,  etc. 
[This  is]  the  butcher  that  slew  the  ox,  etc. 
[This  is]  the  angel  of  death  that  killed  the 

butcher,   etc. 
[This  is]  Yaveh,  that  vanquished  the  angel 
of  death,   etc. 


Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  at  Capua. 


By    ELIJAH    KELLOGG. 


IT  is  Friday  afternoon.     The  "scholars"  of  School  Number  Nine,  having 

droned  through  a  week  of  lessons,  are  beginning  the  "  weekly  exercises." 
Come  visitors — Freddy  Jones's  mother  and  aunt,  and  William  Groso's 
father,  and  the  minister,  and  old  Mrs.  Huggins,  who  never  misses  the  occa- 
sion, though  she  has  no  children  of  her  own.  Teacher,  working  into  her 
voice  an  unwonted  note  of  encouragement,  calls  the  first  name  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  Freddy  Jones,  his  legs  very  stiff,  marches  to  the  platform,  jerks 
his  head  toward  teacher,  and  faces  his  mates.  His  legs  are  no  longer  stiff; 
on  the  contrary,  his  knee-joints  seem  to  be  made  of  whalebone.  His  mouth 
is  dry  and  his  forehead  is  clammy. 

Freddy  is  not  the  biggest  or  strongest  of  the  boys ;  he  is  not  a  leader 
among  them.  He  has  even  been  known  to  play  with  the  girls.  He  is  sandy 
as  to  hair  and  complexion,  and  stubby  as  to  hands  and  feet  and  nose.  Yet  he 
begins  :    "  Ye  call  me  chief " 

How  often,  while  practising  the  lines  up  in  the  attic,  he  has  attained  to 
an  exalted  sense  of  his  leadership !  How  often  he  has  leaned  metaphorically 
upon  his  sword  and  surveyed  with  scornful  contempt  the  fawning  ground- 
lings, the  Roman  Adonises,  the  shouting  rabble !  He  was  Spartacus  then. 
But  now — now  he  is  a  small  boy  with  a  doubtful  memory ;  and  mother,  from 
the  front  row  of  benches,  has  to  prompt  him  twice. 

This  thrilling  old  piece  of  declamation,  this  address  of  Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  who  also  wrote  a  great 
many  books  for  boys — "  The  Elm  Island  Series,"  the  "  Pleasant  Cove  Series," 
the  "  Whispering  Pine  Series,"  and  others  which  are  still  read.  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  May  20,  1813;  went  to  Bowdoin  College  and  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary ;  served  as  a  minister  and  chaplain  from  1843  to 
1865,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  writing  until  his 
death,  at  Harpswell,  Maine,  March  17,  1901. 


YE  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well 
to  call  him  chief  who  for 
twelve  long  years  has  met 
upon  the  arena  every  shape  of 
man  or  beast  the  broad  Em- 
pire of  Rome  could  furnish,  and  who 
never  yet  lowered  his  arm.  If  there  be 
one  among  you  who  can  say  that  ever,  in 
public  fight  or  private  brawl,  my  actions 
did  belie  my  tongue,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your 
company  dare  face  me  on  the  bloody 
sands,  let  them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was 
not  always  thus — a  hired  butcher,  a 
savage  chief  of  still  more  savage  men. 
My  ancestors  came  from  old  Sparta,  and 
settled  among  the  vine-clad  rocks  and 
citron  groves  of  Syrasella. 

My  early  life  ran  quiet  as  the  brooks 
by  which  I  sported ;  and  when,  at  noon, 
I  gathered  the  sheep  beneath  the  shade, 


and  played  upon  the  shepherd's  flute, 
there  was  a  friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor, 
to  join  me  in  the  pastime.  We  led  our 
flocks  to  the  same  pasture,  and  partook 
together  our  rustic  meal.  One  evening, 
after  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we  were 
all  seated  beneath  the  myrtle  which 
shaded  our  cottage,  my  grandsire,  an  old 
man,  was  telling  of  Marathon  and  Leuc- 
tra;  and  how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little 
band  of  Spartans,  in  a  defile  of  the 
mountains,  had  withstood  a  whole  army. 
I  did  not  then  know  what  war  was ; 
but  my  cheeks  burned,  I  know  not  why, 
and  I  clasped  the  knees  of  that  venerable 
man,  until  my  mother,  parting  the  hair 
from  off  my  forehead,  kissed  my  throb- 
bing temples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest,  and 
think  no  more  of  those  old  tales  and 
savage  wars.  That  very  night  the  Ro- 
mans  landed  on  our  coast.      I   saw  the 
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breast  that  had  nourished  me  trampled 
by  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse — the  bleed- 
ing body  of  my  father  flung  amid  the 
blazing  rafters  of  our  dwelling !  To- 
day I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena ;  and, 
when  I  broke  his  helmet-clasps,  behold ! 
he  was  my  friend.  He  knew  me,  smiled 
faintly,  gasped,  and  died — the  same 
sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  that  I  had 
marked,  when,  in  adventurous  boyhood, 
we  scaled  the  lofty  cliff  to  pluck  the  first 
ripe  grapes,  and  bear  them  home  in 
childish  triumph ! 

I  told  the  praetor  that  the  dead  man 
had  been  my  friend,  generous  and  brave ; 
and  I  begged  that  I  might  bear  away  the 
body,  to  burn  it  on  a  funeral  pile,  and 
mourn  over  its  ashes.  Aye !  upon  my 
knees,  amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the 
arena,  I  begged  that  poor  boon,  while  all 
the  assembled  maids  and,  matrons,  and 
the  holy  virgins  they  call  Vestals,  and 
the  rabble,  shouted  in  derision,  deeming 
it  rare  sport,  forsooth,  to  see  Rome's 
fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble 
at  sight  of  that  piece  of  bleeding  clay ! 
And  the  praetor  drew  back  as  if  I  were 
pollution,  and  sternly  said,  "  Let  the 
carrion  rot ;  there  are  no  noble  men  but 
Romans."  And  so,  fellow  gladiators, 
must  you,  and  so  must  I,  die  like  dogs. 

O,  Rome !  Rome !  thou  hast  been  a 
tender  nurse  to  me.  Aye !  thou  hast  given 
to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid  shepherd  lad, 
who  never  knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a 
flute-note,  muscles  of  iron  and  a  heart  of 


flint ;  taught  him  to  drive  the  sword 
through  plaited  mail  and  links  of  rugged 
brass,  and  warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his 
foe — to  gaze  into  the  glaring  eyeballs  of 
the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even  as  a  boy 
upon  a  laughing  girl !  And  he  shall  pay 
thee  back,  until  the  yellow  Tiber  is  red 
as  frothing  wine,  and  in  its  deepest  ooze 
thy  life-blood  lies  curdled ! 

Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye 
are !  The  strength  of  brass  is  in  your 
toughened  sinews,  but  to-morrow  some 
Roman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  perfume 
from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his  lily 
fingers  pat  your  red  brawn,  and  bet  his 
sesterces  upon  your  blood.  Hark !  hear 
ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  'Tis 
three  days  since  he  has  tasted  flesh ;  but 
to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon 
yours — and  a  dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will 
be !  If  ye  are  beasts,  then  stand  here 
like  fat  oxen,  waiting  for  the  butcher's 
knife  !     If  ye  are  men,  follow  me  ! 

Strike  down  yon  guard,  gain  the 
mountain  passes,  and  there  do  bloody 
work,  as  did  your  sires  at  old  Ther- 
mopylae!  Is  Sparta  dead?  Is  the  old 
Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins,  that 
you  do  crouch  and  cower  like  a  belabored 
hound  beneath  his  master's  lash?  O 
comrades  !  Warriors  !  Thracians  !  If  we 
must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves !  If 
we  must  slaughter,  let  us  slaughter  our 
oppressors !  If  we  must  die,  let  it  be 
under  the  clear  sky,  by  the  bright  waters, 
in  noble,  honorable  battle ! 


THE   AVERAGE   AGES    OF   ANIMALS. 

The  Elephant  and  the  Whale  Dispute  the  Record  for  Longevity,  With  the  Camel  Third. 

ELEPHANTS  are  perhaps  the  longest- 
lived  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, averaging  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  years. 

It  is  said  that  when  Alexander  con- 
quered India  he  took  one  of  King  Porus's 
largest  elephants,  named  Ajax,  and  turned 
him  loose  with  this  inscription,  "  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  Ajax  to  the 
sun,"  and  that  this  elephant,  bearing  this 
inscription,  was  captured  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later. 

Most  naturalists  allow  the  whale  about 
the  same  length  of  life  as  the  elephant — 
from  a  century  to  two  centuries ;  but  Cuvier 
declared  that  some  whales,  at  least,  attain 
the  age  of  a  thousand  years. 


The   average 

ages 

of   other   animals 

are 

as  follows: 

Years. 

Years. 

Ass       ....     30 

Jaguar       ...     25 

Bear     .      .      . 

20 

Leopard    . 

25 

Camel 

.     75 

Lion 

.     40 

Cat       ... 

.     15 

Monkey     . 

.     17 

Cow 

.     15 

Mouse 

6 

Deer     . 

.     20 

Ox        .      . 

30 

Dog      .     .     . 

.     14 

Pig        .      . 

IS 

Fox      .     .     . 

.     14 

Rabbit       .     . 

7 

Goat     .     .     . 

.     12 

Rat       .     . 

7 

Guinea-pig 

4 

Rhinoceros 

20 

Hare     .      .      . 

8 

Sheep    .     . 

10 

Hippopotamus 

20 

Squirrel     . 

8 

Horse 

25 

Tiger    .     . 

25 

Hyena 

25 

Wolf     .      . 

20 
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LINES  ON  A  SKELETON. 


THE    SCRAP    BOOK. 


REWARD  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
offered  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  for  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  "  Lines  on  a  Skeleton  "  was  as  un- 
successful in  attaining  its  object  as  had  been 
the  search  made  by  the  literary  world  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  now  seems  scarcely  likely  that 
the  person  who  wrote  this  remarkable  poem 
will  ever  be  known  as  its  author. 
The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  manuscript 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  year  1820  an  attendant  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  London,  came  upon  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  paper  lying  n.^ar  a  human  skeleton.  Glancing  at  the 
sheets,  he  saw  that  they  contained  verses.  The  ink  with  which  they  had 
been  written  was  scarcely  dry,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  the  finder  that 
they  might  have  been  penned  by  some  official  of  the  institution.  Ac- 
cordingly he  took  the  sheets  to  one  of  his  superiors,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days  the  manuscript  passed  through  the  hands  of  several 
well-known  medical  men  who  were  wont  to  visit  the  college.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  copied  the  verses  and  sent  them  to  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, which  promptly  printed  them. 

The  poem  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
earnest  efforts  were  made  by  several  prominent  literary  people  to  dis- 
cover the  identity  of  the  author. 


ANONYMOUS. 

BEHOLD  this  ruin!     Twas  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full. 
This  narrow  cell  was  Life*s  retreat, 
This  space  was  Thought*s  mysterious  seat, 
What  beauteous  visions  filled  this  spot, 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot, 
Nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  nor  fear, 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  moldering  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye, 
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But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void — 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed, 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed, 

But  through  the  dews  of  kindness  beamed, 

That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright 

When  stars  and  sun  are  sunk  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 

The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue ; 

If  Falsehood*s  honey  it  disdained, 

And  when  it  could  not  praise  was  chained ; 

If  bold  in  Virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke — 

This  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

When  Time  unveils  Eternity! 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine? 
Or  with  the  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  a  gem 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them. 
But  if  the  page  of  Truth  they  sought. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought. 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  Wealth  and  Fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  paths  of  duty  trod  ? 
If  from  the  bowers  of  ease  they  fled. 
To  seek  Affliction's  humble  shed ; 
If  Grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurned, 
And  home  to  Virtue's  cot  returned — 
These  feet  with  angel  wings  shall  vie. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky ! 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THINGS. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PIANO. 

THE  pianoforte  was  directly  evolved 
from  the  clavichord  and  the  harpsi- 
chord. In  171 1,  Scipione  Maffei  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  first  four  instruments, 
which  were  built  by  Bartolommeo  Cristo- 
fori,  named  by  him  pianoforte,  and  ex- 
hibited in  1709. 

Marius,  in  France,  exhibited  harpsi- 
chords, with  hammer  action,  in  1716;  and 
Schroter,  in  Germany,  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  pianoforte  between  1717  and 
1721. 

Marius  at  first  was  generally  credited 
with  the  invention,  for  it  was  not  until 
1738,  when  Cristofori's  instruments  had 
become  famous,  that  the  Italian  advanced 
his  claim,  and  it  was  in  1763  that  he  brought 
forward  the  proof  of  his  contention. 

Pianos  of  that  period  were  shaped  like 
the  modern  grand,  the  first  square  piano 
being  built  by  Freiderica,  an  organ  builder 
of  Saxony,  in  1758.  The  first  genuine  up- 
right was  patented  in  England  and  the 
United  States  by  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  an 
Englishman,  in  1800. 


THE  FIRST  LIGHTHOUSE. 

THERE  is  excellent  authority  for  stating 
that  the  first  lighthouse  ever  erected 
for  the  benefit  of  mariners  was  that  built 
by  the  famous  architect  Sostratus,  by  com- 
mand of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of 
Egypt,  between  285-247  b.  c.  It  was  built 
near  Alexandria,  on  an  island  called  Pharos, 
and  there  was  expended  upon  it  about  eight 
hundred  talents,  or  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

Ptolemy  has  been  much  commended  by 
some  ancient  writers  for  his  liberality  in 
allowing  the  architect  to  inscribe  his  name 
instead  of  his  own.  The  inscription  reads : 
"  Sostratus,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  pro- 
tecting deities,  for  the  use  of  seafaring 
people."  This  tower  was  deemed  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  and  was 
thought  of  sufficient  grandeur  to  immortal- 
ize the  builder. 

It  appears  from  Lucian,  however,  that 
Ptolemy  does  not  deserve  any  praise  for 
disinterestedness  on  this  score,  or  Sostratus 
any  great  credit  for  his  honesty,  as  it  is 
stated  that  the  latter,  to  engross  in  after 
times  the  glory  of  the  structure,  caused  the 
inscription  with  his  own  name  to  be  carved 
in  the  marble,  which  he  afterward  covered 
with  lime  and  thereon  put  the  king's  name. 


In  process  of  time  the  lime  decayed,  and 
the  inscription  on  the  marble  alone  re- 
mained. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TYPEWRITER. 

MANY  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  typewriter  is  not,  as  they 
imagined,  a  distinctly  modern  invention. 
So  long  ago  as  1714  a  patent  was  taken 
out  in  England  by  Henry  Mill  for  a  "  ma- 
chine for  impressing  letters  singly  and 
progressively  as  in  writing,  whereby  all 
writings  may  be  ingrossed  in  paper  so  ex- 
act as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  print." 

His  machine  was  very  clumsy  and  prac- 
tically useless,  however.  It  was  not  until 
more  than  a  century  later  (1829)  that  any- 
thing more  was  attempted.  Then  the  first 
American  typewriter,  called  a  "typog- 
rapher," was  patented  by  W.  A.  Burt. 

In  1833  a  machine  was  produced  in 
France  having  a  separate  key  lever  for  each 
letter,  and  between  the  years  1840  and 
i860  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  invented  sev- 
eral machkies  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

In  1873,  C.  L.  Sholes,  an  American,  after 
five  or  six  years'  work,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  machine  sufficiently  perfect  to 
warrant  extensive  manufacture.  He  inter- 
ested E.  Remington  &  Son,  the  gun-manu- 
facturers, in  it,  and  in  1874  the  first  model 
of  the  modern  typewriter  was  put  upon  the 
market. 


THE   FIRST   PRINTED   BOOK. 

'X'HE  first  book  printed  with  type,  accord- 
■■•  ing  to  Pettigrew,  was  the  Latin  Bible 
printed  by  John  Gutenberg,  at  Mayence, 
about  145s ;  but  Haydn  is  inclined  to  assign 
a  somewhat  later  date  to  this,  making  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  by  Faust  and  Scheffer, 
printed  on  August   14,   1457,  the  first  book. 

The  Gutenberg  book  is  called  the 
Mazarin  Bible,  having  first  been  found  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal   Mazarin. 

There  are  only  twenty  copies  of  this  first 
edition  known  to  exist,  and  the  workman- 
ship in  type,  ink,  and  paper  far  exceed  any 
of  the  subsequent  editions  for  two  hundred 
years. 

Christopher  Sower  (or  Saur)  made  the 
first  punches  and  matrices  and  cast  the  first 
type  in  America  at  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about   1735.     The  anvil  on  which  he 
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hammered  them  out  is  still  preserved.  They 
were  for  a  German  Bible  which  Sower  pub- 
lished. 

"  The  price  of  our  newly  finished  Bible, 
in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be 
eighteen  shillings,"  he  said,  "  but  to  the 
poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price." 


patent.  Allin,  though  the  real  inventor, 
was  forced  to  become  a  mere  manufacturer 
under  another  man's  patent. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  MATCHES. 

FRICTION  matches  are  a  comparatively 
modern  invention.  They  were  first 
made  by  John  Walker  in  England,  in  1827, 
but  were  rather  crude  affairs ;  he  improved 
them  somewhat  in  1833  by  using  phos- 
phorus. But  the  first  really  practical  fric- 
tion match  was  made  in  the  United  States 
in  1836  by  L.  C.  Allin,  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Before  this  time  a  clumsy  form 
of  match  was  imported  from  France,  which 
had  to  be  dipped  into  a  bottle  of  sulphuric 
acid  before  it  was  lighted. 

This  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble,  and  Allin,  seeing  the  necessity  for 
friction  matches,  set  about  to  make  them, 
and  succeeded.  He  neglected  to  patent 
them,  however,  and  on  finally  applying  for 
a  patent  found  that  a  man  named  Alonzo 
Phillips,  who  was  a  peddler,  had  discovered 
through  a  third  person  the  secret  of  making 
the    matches    and    had    already    obtained    a 


THE    FIRST    HORSE-CARS. 

THE  modern  street-railway  for  passen- 
ger service  is  distinctly  an  American 
invention.  The  first  in  the  world  was 
operated  in  New  York  in  1831-1832,  when  a 
horse-car,  much  like  an  old  English  stage- 
coach, was  run  on  wooden  rails  from  Prince 
Street  and  the  Bowery  to  Yorkville  and 
Harlem,  following,  for  some  distance,  the 
route  now  taken  by  the  present  Madison 
Avenue  line,  which  still  operates  under  the 
original  charter  of  1831. 

This  remained  the  only  line  in  the  world 
until  1852,  when  charters  were  granted  for 
the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Ave- 
nue lines. 

In  1856  a  line  was  built  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Philadelphia  established  one 
in  1857. 

In  i860,  through  the  efforts  of  George 
Francis  Train,  the  first  line  was  started 
in  Birkenhead,  England,  but  it  was  not 
until  1868  that  one  was  laid  in  Liverpool 
and  in  1869-1871  in  London. 

The  first  line  in  Paris  was  built  in  1875, 
though  there  had  been  one  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Paris  since  1856. 


BEAUX  AND  GALLANTS  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 

How  the  Splendid  Sir  Walter   Raleigh  and   Later  the  Duke  of   Buckingham  Sought  to 

Dazzle  Envious  Eyes  in  the  English  Court. 


AT  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is 
said  about  ostentatious  display,  when 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  is  compared  with 
the  luxury  of  Rome  in  her  decline,  we 
may  be  partly  reassured  by  looking  back 
only  one  or  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It 
is  but  a  century  since  the  time  of  Beau 
Brummel,  the  exquisiteness  of  whose  toilet 
could  hardly  be  the  aim  of  a  modern  gen- 
tleman. And  the  glories  of  the  Pump  Room 
at  Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Beau  Nash  held  sway  over  social  England, 
would  not  be  emulated  by  modern  dressers. 
Looking  a  little  farther  back  we  see  gal- 
lants in  whose  effulgence  the  brilliance  of 
all  their  successors  would  pale. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wore  a  white  satin 
pinked  vest,  close-sleeved  to  the  wrist ;  over 
the  body  a  brown  doublet,  finely  flowered 
and  embroidered  with  pearl.  In  the  feather 
of  his  hat  a  large  ruby,  and  a  pearl-drop 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  place  of  a 
button;    his    trunk    of    breeches,    with    his 


stockings  and  ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the 
end,  all  white;  and  buff  shoes  with  white 
ribbon. 

On  great  court  days  his  shoes  were  so 
gorgeously  covered  with  precious  stones  as 
to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling;  and  he  had  a  suit 
of  armor  of  solid  silver,  vvith  sword  and 
belt  blazing  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
pearls. 

King  James's  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes, 
the  richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet, 
gold,  and  gems  could  contribute.  One  was 
of  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit 
and  cloak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  besides  a  great  feather 
stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  his 
sword,  girdle,  hat,  and  spurs. 

Considering  how  much  greater  was  the 
value  of  money  at  that  period,  the  cost  of 
the  clothing  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
gallants  was   simply  enormous. 
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CASEY'S    REVENGE.  '^^^^'^ 


WILSON. 


Being  a  Reply  to  the  Famous  Baseball  Classic  "  Casey  at  the  Bat." 


THERE   were  saddened   hearts   in   Mud- 
ville  for  a  week  or  even  more; 
There    were    muttered    oaths    and    curses — 

every   fan   in   town   was   sore. 
"  Just    think,"     said     one,     "  how     soft     it 

looked  with  Casey  at  the  bat! 
And  then   to  think   he'd   go   and   spring   a 
bush  league  trick  like  that." 

All   his   past    fame   was   forgotten;   he   was 

now  a  hopeless   "  shine." 
They  called  him  "  Strike-out  Casey  "  from 

the  mayor  down  the  line, 
And    as    he    came    to    bat    each    day    his 

bosom   heaved  a   sigh. 
While   a   look    of    hopeless    fury    shone    in 

mighty  Casey's  eye. 

The  lane  is  long,  some  one  has  said,  that 
never  turns  again. 

And  Fate,  though  fickle,  often  gives  an- 
other chance  to  men. 

And  Casey  smiled  —  his  rugged  face  no 
longer   wore   a   frown. 

The  pitcher  who  had  started  all  the 
trouble  came  to  town. 

All  Mudville  had  assembled;  ten  thousand 

fans  had  come 
To  see  the  twirler  who  had  put  big  Casey 

on  the  bum; 
And    when    he    stepped    into    the    box    the 

multitude  went  wild. 
He   doffed   his    cap   in   proud   disdain — but 

Casey  only  smiled. 

"Play  ball!"  the  umpire's  voice  rang  out, 

and  then   the   game  began; 
But  in  that  throng  of  thousands  there  was 

not  a  single  fan 
Who  thought  Mudville  had  a  chance;  and 

with  the  setting  sun 
Their  hopes  sank  low — the  rival  team  was 

leading  "  four  to  one." 

The  last  half  of  the  ninth  came  round, 
with  no  change  in  the  score; 

But  when  the  first  man  up  hit  safe  the 
crowd  began  to  roar. 

The  din  increased,  the  echo  of  ten  thou- 
sand  shouts  was  heard 

When  the  pitcher  hit  the  second  and  gave 
"  four   balls "   to   the   third. 

Three    men    on    base — nobody    out — three 

runs  to  tie  the  game! 
A  triple  meant  the  highest  niche  in  Mud- 

ville's  hall  of  fame; 


But    here    the    rally    ended    and   the    gloom 

was  deep   as   night 
When  the  fourth  one  "  fouled  to  catcher  " 

And  the  fifth  "  flew  out  to  right." 

A   dismal   groan   in   chorus   came — a   scowl 

was  on  each  face — 
When   Casey  walked  up,  bat  in  hand,  and 

slowly  took   his   place; 
His   bloodshot   eyes   in    fury    gleamed;    his 

teeth  were  clinched  in  hate; 
He     gave     his    cap   a     vicious    hook    and 

pounded    on    the   plate. 

But    fame    is    fleeting    as    the    wind,    and 

glory  fades  away; 
There  were  no  wild  and  woolly  cheers,  no 

glad  acclaim  this  day. 
They    hissed    and    groaned    and    hooted    as 

they  clamored,   "  Strike  him  out!  " 
But   Casey   gave  no   outward   sign  that  he 

had  heard  this  shout. 

The    pitcher    smiled    and    cut    one    loose; 

across  the  plate  it  sped; 
Another     hiss,     another     groan  — "  Strike 

one!"  the  umpire  said. 
Zip!   Like  a   shot,  the   second  curve   broke 

just  below  his  knee — 
"Strike   two!"    the    umpire   roared    aloud; 

but    Casey    made    no    plea. 

No  roasting  for  the  umpire  now — his  was 

an  easy  lot. 
But    here    the    pitcher   whirled   again — was 

that  a  rifle  shot? 
A  whack!  a  crack!  and  out  through  space 

the  leather  pellet  flew — 
A    blot    against    the    distant    sky,    a    speck 

against  the  blue. 

Above   the   fence   in   center   field,   in   rapid 

whirling   flight 
The   sphere   sailed   on;   the   blot   grew   dim 

and  then  was  lost  to  sight. 
Ten    thousand    hats    were    thrown    in    air, 

ten   thousand   threw  a   fit; 
But    no     one    ever     found    the    ball    that 

mighty  Casey  hit! 

Oh,   somewhere   in   this   favored  land  dark 

clouds  may  hide  the  sun, 
And  somewhere  bands  no  longer  play  and 

children    have    no    fun; 
And    somewhere   over   blighted    lives   there 

hangs  a  heavy  pall; 
But    Mudville    hearts    are    happy    now — for 

Casey    hit   the    ball ! — Exchange. 


A   Course  From  Trimalchio's  Dinner. 


By  GAIUS  PETRONIUS. 


Translated  from  the  Latin  by  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK,  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University. 


HTHE  first  realistic  novel  of  which  any  portion  has  been  preserved  to  modern 
■''  times  is  the  so-called  "  Satyricon "  of  Gaius  Petronius,  who  lived  at 
Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  a.d.  Petronius  was  the  favorite 
courtier  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Men  knew  him  as  one  who  set  the  fashions  in 
dress  and  manners,  so  that  he  had  been  compared  to  Beau  Brummel.  He  was, 
however,  under  all  his  foppishness,  a  person  of  much  intellect,  which  he 
showed  both  as  an  administrator  in  high  political  office  and  as  an  author. 
Enemies  who  were  jealous  of  him  accused  him  to  the  emperor  of  treason; 
and,  knowing  that  his  condemnation  was  certain,  he  resolved  to  die  by  his 
own  hands.  He  therefore  opened  a  vein  and  slowly  bled  to  death,  checking, 
however,  the  flow  of  blood  from  time  to  time,  and  down  to  the  very  last 
chatting  and  joking  with  his  friends.  A  very  interesting  and  probably  accu- 
rate pen-picture  of  him  is  given  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  in  his  famous  novel 
"  Quo  Vadis." 

The  "  Satyricon  "  of  Petronius  was  originally  a  lengthy  novel  of  which 
there  remains  to  us  only  about  a  hundred  pages.  The  book  related  the  adven- 
tures of  two  disreputable  sharpers  who  lived  by  their  wits;  and  the  portion 
which  we  still  have  gives  many  glimpses  of  vagabond  existence  in  ancient 
Italy.  The  selection  here  reprinted  contams  part  of  the  account  of  a  lavish 
dinner  given  by  a  vulgar  old  millionaire  named  Trimalchio,  and  the  guests  are 
mainly  ignorant  and  boastful  friends  of  the  host,  who  talk  and  brag  after 
their  own  fashion.  This  passage  is  remarkable  because  it  contains  the  only 
continuous  specimen  of  Latin  slang  which  we  now  possess,  and  which  differs 
decidedly  from  the  elegant  Latin  of  literature.  It  bears  many  resemblances 
to  the  English  and  American  slang  of  the  present  day,  and  makes  the  ancient 
Romans  appear  almost  modern.  The  translation  is  that  of  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  in  his  "  Trimalchio's  Dinner,"  and  is  reprinted  here  by  the 
courteous  permission  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


WE     had    already    taken    our  underneath    it    dark    Syrian    plums    to 

places,  all  except  Trimal-  represent  black  coals,  and  scarlet  pome- 

chio  himself,  for  whom  the  granate  seeds  to  represent  red-hot  ones, 

seat  of  honor  was  reserved.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence 

Among  the  objects  placed  Trimalchio  was  brought  in  to  the  sound 

before  us  was  a  young  ass  made  of  Co-  of  music  and  propped  up  on  a  pile  of 

rinthian  bronze  and  fitted  with  a  sort  of  well-stuffed  cushions.     The  very  sight  of 

pack-saddle  which  contained  on  one  side  him  almost  made  us   laugh   in  spite  of 

pale-green  olives  and  on  the  other  side  ourselves ;  for  his  shaven  pate  was  thrust 

dark  ones.    Two  dishes  flanked  this ;  and  out  of  a  scarlet  robe,  and  around  his  neck 

on    the    margin    of    them    Trimalchio's  he    had   tucked   a   long    fringed   napkin 

name  was  engraved  and  the   weight  of  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  running  down 

the  silver.    Then  there  were  little  bridge-  the  middle  of  it.     On  the  little  finger  of 

like     structures     of     iron     which     held  his  left  hand  he  wore  a  huge  gilt  ring, 

dormice  seasoned  with  honey  and  poppy-  and  on  the  last  joint  of  the  next  finger  a 

seed;    and    smoking    sausages    were    ar-  ring  that  appeared  to  be  of  solid  gold, 

ranged    on    a    silver    grill    which    had  but    having    little    iron    stars    upon    it. 
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Moreover,  lest  we  should  fail  to  take  in 
all  his  magnificence,  he  had  bared  his 
right  arm,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
golden  bracelet  ^nd  an  ivory  circle  fas- 
tened by  a  glittering  clasp. 

As  he  sat  there  picking  his  teeth  with 
a  silver  toothpick,  he  remarked : 

"  Well,  friends,  it  was  just  a  bit  in- 
convenient for  me  to  dine  now ;  but,  so 
as  not  to  delay  you  by  my  absence,  I  have 
denied  myself  a  considerable  amount  of 
pleasure." 

While  we  were  still  eating  the  hors 
d'oeiivres,  a  tray  was  brought  in  with  a 
basket  on  which  a  wooden  fowl  was 
placed  with  its  wings  spread  out  in  a  cir- 
cle after  the  fashion  of  setting  hens. 
Immediately  two  slaves  approached  and 
amid  a  burst  of  music  began  to  poke 
around  in  the  straw,  and  having  pres- 
ently discovered  there  some  pea-hens' 
eggs,  they  distributed  them  among  the 
guests. 

Trimalchio  looked  up  during  this  op- 
eration and  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  had  the  hens'  eggs 
placed  under  this  fowl ;  but  I'm  rather 
afraid  they  have  young  chickens  in  them. 
Let's  see  whether  they're  still  fit  to  suck." 

So  we  took  our  spoons,  which  weighed 
not  less  than  half  a  pound  each,  and 
broke  the  egg-shells,  which  were  made 
of  flour  paste.  As  I  did  so,  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  throw  my  egg  on  the  floor, 
for  it  looked  as  though  a  chicken  had 
just  been  formed  inside ;  but  when  I 
heard  an  old  diner-out  by  my  side  say- 
ing: 

"  There's  bound  to  be  something  good 
here,"  I. thrust  my  finger  through  the 
shell  and  drew  out  a  plump  reed-bird, 
surrounded  by  yolk  of  egg,  well  sea- 
soned with  pepper. 

I  was  unable  to  eat  another  mouthful ; 
and  so,  turning  to  my  companion,  I  tried 
to  draw  as  much  information  out  of  him 
as  possible,  and  to  get  the  run  of  the 
gossip  of  the  house,  asking,  in  the  first 
place,  who  the  woman  was  who  was  dart- 
ing here  and  there  about  the  room. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "that's  Trimalchio's 
wife.  Her  name  is  Fortunata,  She  has 
money  to  burn  now,  but  a  little  while 
•ago  what  do  you  suppose  she  was? 
Your  honor  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
but  really  in  those  days  you  wouldn't 
have  taken  a  piece  of  bread  from  her 


hand.  And  now,  without  any  why  or 
wherefore,  she's  at  the  top  notch  and  is 
all  the  world  to  Trimalchio — in  fact,  if 
she  should  say  it  was  night  at  noonday, 
he'd  believe  her.  As  for  Trimalchio 
himself,  he's  so  rich  that  he  doesn't  know 
how  much  money  he's  got ;  but  this  jade 
has  an  eye  to  everything,  even  the  things 
that  you  wouldn't  think  about  yourself. 
She  doesn't  drink,  she's  as  straight  as  a 
string — in  fact,  a  really  smart  woman ; 
but  she  has  an  awfully  sharp  tongue,  a 
regular  magpie  on  a  perch.  If  she  likes 
any  one,  she  likes  him  way  down  to  the 
ground,  and  if  she  doesn't  like  him,  she 
just  hates  him !  Trimalchio's  estates  are 
so  large  that  it  would  tire  a  bird  to  fly 
over  them,  and  he  has  heaps  on  heaps  of 
cash.  Take  his  silver  plate,  for  instance. 
Why,  there's  more  of  it  in  his  janitor's 
office  than  most  persons  have  in  their 
entire  outfit ;  and  his  slaves — well,  sir, 
they're  so  numerous  that  I  don't  think  a 
tenth  part  of  them  would  recognize  their 
own  master.  In  fact,  when  it  comes  to 
money,  he  can  buy  up  any  of  these 
chumps  here  ten  times  over;  and  there's 
no  reason  for  his  paying  out  money  for 
anything  at  all,  because  he  produces 
everything  on  his  own  place — wool  and 
cedar  wood  and  pepper — why,  if  you 
were  to  ask  for  hens'  milk,  you'd  get  it. 
To  give  you  an  instance :  He  found  that 
he  wasn't  getting  very  good  w^ool,  so  he 
bought  some  rams  at  Tarentum  and 
changed  the  breed  of  his  sheep.  Again, 
because  he  wanted  to  have  Athenian 
honey  right  here  on  his  estate,  he  im- 
ported bees  from  Athens,  and  incident- 
ally these  improved  the  breed  of  the  na- 
tive bees  also.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he 
wrote  and  ordered  mushroom-seed  to  be 
sent  him  from  India.  He  hasn't  a  single 
mule  on  his  place  that  wasn't  sired  by  a 
wild  ass.  Just  see  how  many  cushions 
he  has  here.  Every  single  one  of  them 
has  either  purple  or  scarlet  stuffing. 
That's  what  I  call  being  rich.  But 
you're  not  to  suppose  that  his  associates 
here  are  to  be  sneezed  at,  for  they've  got 
plenty  of  rocks  too.  Just  look  at  that 
man  who  has  the  last  place  at  the  table. 
Even  he  has  to-day  his  little  eight  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  yet  he  started  out 
with  nothing.  It  wasn't  very  long  ago 
that  he  was  a  porter  carrying  wood  on 
his  back  through  the  street.     But,  as  the 
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saying  goes,  he  found  a  fairy  wishing- 
cup.  I  never  grudge  a  man  his  good 
luck.  It  only  means  that  he  knows  how 
to  look  out  for  himself;  and  this  chap 
over  here  not  long  ago  put  up  his  shanty 
for  sale  with  this  sort  of  an  advertise- 
ment : 

*'  '  Gains  Pompeius  Diogenes  will  let 
this  lodging  from  July  first,  having  just 
bought  a  large  house  for  himself.' 

"  Now,  take  the  case  of  that  other  man 
over  there  who  has  the  freedman's  place 
at  the  table.  How  well  oif  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is?  I  don't  know  anything 
against  him,  but  he's  seen  the  time  when 
he  had  his  little  million;  only,  some- 
how or  other,  he  went  wrong.  To-day  I 
don't  imagine  he  has  a  hair  on  his  head 
that  isn't  mortgaged,  and  it  isn't  his  own 
fault  either,  for  there's  no  better  man  in 
the  world ;  but  it's  the  fault  of  his  con- 
founded freedmen  who  made  way  with 
everything  that  he  had.  You  know  the 
saying,  '  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth,'  and  the  other  saying  that  *  He 
who  loses  money  loses  friends.'  And 
what  a  fine  profession  he  had,  too,  just 
as  you  see  him  now !  He  was  an  under- 
taker. He  used  to  dine  like  a  king  on 
wild  boar  with  pastry  and  birds,  and  he 
had  cooks  and  bakers  by  the  score.  They 
used  to  spill  more  wine  under  his  table 
than  most  men  have  in  their  wine-cellars. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  fairy  vision  rather  than 
a  man.  When  his  affairs  got  into  Queer 
Street  and  he  was  afraid  his  creditors 
would  think  that  things  were  in  a  bad 
way,  he  wanted  to  raise  some  money  on 
his  goods  and  chattels ;  so  he  advertised 
an  auction  of  them  in  this  fashion : 
*  Julius  Proculus  will  hold  an  auction 
for  the  sale  of  his  superfluous  prop- 
erty.' " 

After  this  course,  Trimalchio  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that,  feeling 
a  certain  freedom  in  the  absence  of  our 
master,  we  began  to  draw  each  other  into 
conversation.  Dama,  first  of  all,  calling 
for  a  goblet,   remarked : 

"  A  day  is  nothing.  Night  comes  be- 
fore you  can  turn  around.  That's  why 
I  think  there's  nothing  better  than  to 
go  from  your  bed  straight  to  the  dining- 
room.  It's  a  cold  climate  we  have  here. 
Even  a  bath  scarcely  warms  me  up.  In 
fact,  a  hot  drink  is  my  wardrobe.  I've 
had  several  stiff  drinks  already,  so  that 
34  s  B 


I'm  loaded  for  bear;  for  the  wine  has 
gone  to  my  head." 

At  this  point  Seleucus  interrupted  him, 
remarking : 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  /  don't  take  a 
bath  every  day.  The  cold  water  nips 
you  so  that  when  you  bathe  every  day 
your  courage  all  oozes  out  of  you.  But 
after  I've  swigged  a  toby  of  booze,  I  tell 
the  cold  to  go  to  the  devil.  But  I 
couldn't  take  a  bath  to-day,  anyhow,  for 
I  was  to  a  funeral.  Chrysanthus,  a  fine 
man  and  such  a  good  fellow,  kicked  the 
bucket.  I  saw  him  only  the  other  day — 
in  fact,  I  can  hear  him  talking  to  me 
now.  Dear  me !  we  go  around  like 
blown-up  bladders.  We're  of  less  conse- 
quence than  even  the  flies,  for  flies  have 
some  spirit  in  them,  while  we  are  noth- 
ing but  mere  bubbles.  But  as  to  Chry- 
santhus, what  if  he  wasn't  a  total  ab- 
stainer? Anyhow,  for  five  days  before 
he  died,  he  never  threw  a  drink  in  his 
face  nor  ate  a  crumb  of  bread.  Well, 
well,  he's  joined  the  majority.  It  was 
the  doctors  that  really  killed  him,  or 
perhaps  just  his  bad  luck;  for  a  doctor 
is  nothing  after  all  but  a  sort  of  conso- 
lation to  your  mind.  He  was  laid  out  in 
great  style  on  his  best  bed,  with  his  best 
bedclothes  on,  and  he  had  a  splendid 
wake,  though  his  wife  wasn't  sincere  in 
her  mourning  for  him.  But  I  say,  what 
if  he  didn't  treat  her  very  well?  A 
woman,  so  far  as  she  is  a  woman,  is  a 
regular  bird  of  prey.  It  isn't  worth 
while  to  do  a  favor  for  a  woman,  be- 
cause it's  just  as  if  you'd  chucked  it 
down  a  well.  But  love  in  time  becomes 
a  regular  ball-and-chain  on  a  man." 

He  was  getting  to  be  rather  boresome 
when    Phileros   chimed   in: 

"  Oh,  let's  think  of  the  living.  Your 
friend  has  got  whatever  was  his  due. 
He  lived  an  honorable  life  and  he  died 
an  honorable  death.  What  has  he  to 
complain  of?  From  having  nothing,  he 
made  a  fortune,  for  he  was  always  ready 
to  pull  a  piece  of  money  out  of  a  muck- 
heap  with  his  teeth ;  and  so  he  grew  as 
rich  as  a  honey-comb.  By  Jove !  I  be- 
lieve the  fellow  left  a  cool  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  he  had  it  all  in  cash.  I'm  giv- 
ing you  this  straight,  for  I  have  a  rough 
tongue.  He  was  a  man  of  unlimited 
cheek,  a  tonguey  fellow,  and  he  always 
had  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.     His  brother 
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was  a  good  sort  of  chap,  a  friend  to  a 
friend,  a  man  with  an  open  hand,  a 
generous  table.  At  the  start  he  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe,  but  his  first  vintage  set 
him  on  his  legs  again,  for  he  sold  his 
wine  at  his  own  price.  But  what  es- 
pecially kept  his  head  above  water  was 
this,  that  he  got  hold  of  a  legacy,  and 
waltzed  into  a  good  deal  more  of  it 
than  had  been  really  left  him.  But  this 
friend  of  yours,  because  he  had  quarreled 
with  his  brother,  left  his  fortune  to  some 
outsider.  I  tell  you  a  man  has  to  go 
mighty  far  to  get  away  from  his  rela- 
tives !  Unfortunately  he  had  slaves  who 
blabbed  all  his  secrets  and  harmed  him. 
A  man  makes  a  mistake  who  trusts  others 
too  readily,  especially  if  he's  a  business 
man.  Nevertheless,  while  he  lived,  he 
enjoyed  what  he  had." 

After    Phileros    had    finished,    Gany- 
medes  started  in : 

"  All  this  talk  of  yours  isn't  the  least 
bit  to  the  point.  No  one  here  seems  to 
care  about  the  high  price  of  grain.  By 
Jove,  I  couldn't  get  a  mouthful  of  bread 
to-day  !  And  how  the  drought  keeps  on  ! 
We've  had  a  sort  of  famine  for  a  year. 
Confound  the  officials  anyhow,  who  are 
standing  in  with  the  bakers !  '  Scratch 
my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours,'  as  the 
saying  goes.  So  the  public  has  to  suffer 
for  it  and  their  jaws  get  a  long  vaca- 
tion. Oh,  if  we  only  had  those  roaring 
blades  that  I  found  here  when  I  first  ar- 
rived from  Asia !  I  tell  you,  that  was 
life!  If  the  flour  sold  wasn't  equal  to 
the  very  best,  they  used  to  go  for  those 
poor  devil  officials  as  if  Jupiter  himself 
was  angry  with  them.  I  remember  Sa- 
finius.  In  those  days  he  used  to  live 
down  by  the  old  archway,  when  I  was  a 
boy.  He  was  hot  stuff !  Wherever  he 
went  he  used  to  make  the  ground  smoke ! 
But  he  was  perfectly  straight,  a  man 
to  rely  on,  a  friend  to  a  friend,  a  chap 
with  whom  you  could  safely  throw  dice 
with  your  eyes  shut.  In  the  court-room, 
too,  how  he  used  to  make  things  hum ! 


And  he  didn't  talk  in  figures  either,  but 
straight  to  the  point,  and  when  he  was 
arguing  his  voice  used  to  swell  like  a 
trumpet.  How  affable  he  was.  In  those 
days,  I  tell  you,  grain  was  as  cheap  as 
dirt.  If  you  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
a  penny,  you  couldn't  eat  it  up,  even  if 
you  hired  another  man  to  help  you ; 
whereas  nowadays,  I've  seen  bulls'-eyes 
that  were**  bigger  than  the  loaves.  Dear, 
dear,  every  day  things  are  getting  worse ! 
The  town  is  growing  backward  like  a 
calf's  tail.  And  why  do  we  have  a 
mayor  who's  no  good  and  who  thinks 
more  of  a  penny  piece  than  of  the  lives 
of  all  of  us?  He  has  a  soft  snap  in  pri- 
vate, for  he  takes  in  more  money  in  a 
day  than  most  of  us  have  in  our  whole 
fortunes.  I  know  one  source  from  which 
he  got  a  thousand  gold  pieces.  If  we 
had  any  spunk  he  wouldn't  be  so  stuck 
on  himself.  But  our  people  are  lions  in 
private  and  foxes  in  public.  As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  I've  already  eaten  up  my 
wardrobe,  and  if  this  sort  of  a  harvest 
keeps  on  I'll  have  to  sell  my  shanties." 

The  thing  had  gone  to  a  disgusting 
extreme  when  Trimalchio,  sodden  with 
drink,  hit  upon  a  new  sort  of  exhibition, 
and  had  hornblowers  brought  into  the 
dining-room.  Then  having  been  propped 
up  on  pillows,  he  sprawled  himself  out 
upon  the  lowest  couch  and  said : 

"  Imagine  that  I  am  dead.  Play  a 
nice  tune  over  me." 

The  hornblowers  blew  a  funeral 
march ;  and  one  of  them,  the  slave  of  the 
undertaker,  who  was  really  the  most  re- 
spectable man  in  the  crowd,  blew  such 
a  tremendous  blast  that  he  roused  up  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  police  who 
were  on  duty  in  the  vicinity,  thinking 
that  Trimalchio's  house  was  on  fire,  sud- 
denly broke  down  the  door  and  rushed 
in  with  axes  and  water,  as  was  their 
right.  Seizing  this  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, we  gave  Agamemnon  the  slip, and 
made  our  escape  as  hastily  as  though  we 
were  really  fleeing  from  a  conflagration. 


^T^HE  thoughts  that  come  often 

unsought,  and, 

as  it  were,  drop  into 

the 

mind, 

^^     are  commonly  the  most  valuable  of  any  we 

have,  and  therefore 

should  be 

secured,  because  they  seldom  return 

again 

.—  Lochc. 

(1632 

-1704.) 
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Little  Glimpses  of  the  1 9th  Century. 


The  Great  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years,  Assembled 

so  as  to  Present  a  Nutshell  Record. 

[Continued  from  page  433.] 


SIXTH  DECADE. 


1  O  r  1  REVOLUTIONARY  activi- 
\  yJ  -^  I  ties  continue  throughout  the 

world.  President  Fillmore  warns  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  adventurers  against  devel- 
oping plots  or  enterprises  in  this  country 
in  connection  with  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Lopez  projects  his 
second  expedition  against  Cuba,  and  meets 
with  overwhelming  defeat;  his  trial,  con- 
viction, and  execution  follow.  Slavery  agi- 
tation becomes  more  and  more  marked; 
the  question  is  not  yet  the  existence  of 
slavery  within,  the  States,  but  its  admission 
into  the  Territories,  The  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  the  unpopular  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
produces  riots  in  the  North.  Work  begun 
upon  the  extensive  wings  of  the  National 
Capitol,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
being  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  last  great 
patriotic  orations  of  Daniel  Webster,  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Webster's  tilt  of  the  preceding  year  with 
Austrian  diplomats  in  the  matter  of  our 
alleged  "  interference "  in  the  struggle  of 
Hungary  for  freedom  had  further  aroused 
American  patriotism.  It  had  also  increased 
sympathy  for  the  brave  people  from  whom 
success  had  been  plucked  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Russian  arms  in  behalf  of  Austria. 
By  authority  of  Congress,  Louis  Kossuth, 
Hungarian  patriot  chief,  is  given  an  asylum 
on  an  American  war  vessel.  He  visits 
England  and  later  the  United  States,  and  is 
received  with  great  distinction  and  respect 
by  the  President  and  all  officers  of  the 
government,    acting    unofficially. 

Founding  of  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington,  and  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  United  States  be- 
gins soundings  for  an  Atlantic  cable.  The 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Ledger 
appear.  Death  of  J.  F.  Cooper,  American 
novelist,  and  J.  J.  Audubon,  American  nat- 
uralist. 

In  England,  the  year  opens  with  great 
excitement  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia.    The  first  great  World's  Fair  is 


opened  in  London,  in  Hyde  Park,  and  is  a 
great  success;  exhibition  building  subse- 
quently removed  to  Sydenham,  and  known 
as  the  '*  Crystal  Palace."  American  yacht 
America  wins  international  prize  cup  at  the 
Cowes  Regatta  in  a  match  around  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  English  colonists 
wage  fierce  warfare  with  Kafir  and  Hot- 
tentot natives  in  South  Africa.  France 
and  England  are  connected  by  telegraphic 
cable.  Invention  of  the  opthalmoscope  by 
Helmholtz.  Death  of  Oersted,  discoverer 
of  relation  between  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism. 

In  France,  on  the  night  between  De- 
cember 2  and  3,  the  president,  Louis  Na- 
poleon, successfully  plans  and  executes  his 
famous  coup  d'etat,  making  himself  prac- 
tically a  dictator.  Officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  leaders  opposing  him  are  quietly 
arrested  and  locked  up;  later  many  are 
banished,  including  M.  Thiers.  The  legis- 
lative assembly  is  dissolved  and  universal 
suffrage  proclaimed.  Paris  being  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  there  are  barricades  and 
sanguinary  conflicts.  On  the  2ist  an  elec- 
tion throughout  France  confirms  Napoleon 
as  president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years. 
In  England,  Lord  Palmerston  is  dismissed 
from  the  ministry  because  of  official  in- 
discretion in  expressing  congratulations 
over  events  in  France  (see  1852).  Death 
of  Thomas  Moore,  Irish  poet;  in  France, 
of  Daguerre,  inventor  of  first  photographic 
process. 

POPULATION  —  Washington,  D.  C, 
40,001;  Chicago,  29,963;  New  York,  515,- 
547;  London,  2,362,236;  United  States 
(census  of  1850),  23,191,876;  Great  Britain 
and   Ireland,  27,368,736. 

RULERS— United  States,  IVIillard  Fill- 
more, President;  Great  Britain,  Victoria; 
France,  Louis  Napoleon,  President;  Spain, 
Isabella  II;  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
IV;  Russia,  Nicholas  I;  Austria,  Francis 
Joseph;  Pope,  Pius  IX. 


IN  France,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  prince-president  is 
installed  with  impressive  ceremony  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  takes  up  his  official  resi- 
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dence  at  the  Tuileries.  He  exiles  opponents, 
reorganizes  the  National  Guard,  promul- 
gates a  new  constitution,  and  restores  titles 
of  nobility  abolished  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  The  birthday  of  Napoleon  I,  August 
15,  is  proclaimed  a  fete  day.  Meanwhile 
public  sentiment  develops  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  and  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty.  In  November  a  national  election 
results  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  imperial 
government.  On  December  2,  anniversary 
of  his  coup  d'etat  and  of  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  Napoleon  is  crowned  Emperor  of 
the  French  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  HI. 
English  colonial  conquest  is  extended  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  India  the  province  of 
Pegu  is  wrested  from  the  Burmese. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
interment  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  in  Aus- 
tria, of  the  premier,  Prince  Schwarzenberg; 
in  America,  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay. 

In  England,  great  uneasiness  develops  as 
to  Napoleon's  further  designs,  despite  his 
proclamation  that  "  the  empire  is  peace."  To 
allay  panic,  the  government  undertakes  a 
bill  to  revive  the  militia — local  only.  Palm- 
erston  proposes  an  amendment  to  consti- 
tute not  a  local  but  regular  militia  that  may 
be  sent  anywhere  in  any  emergency.  His 
success  in  carrying  his  resolution  to  that 
effect  is  a  defeat  for  the  government.  New 
government  is  formed  under  Lord  Derby, 
whose  offer  of  a  place  to  Palmerston  is 
declined ;  Disraeli  becomes  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  the  navy  is  strengthened,  and 
militia  bill  passed.  This  government  is  de- 
feated in  turn  on  account  of  its  protection- 
ist principles.  Lord  Aberdeen  forms  a 
coalition  government  out  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Whig  party  and  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  Gladstone  becomes  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Palmerston  home  secretary. 
Free-trade  principles  gain  rapid  ascendency. 
Some  friction  with  America  over  the  fish- 
eries question. 

In  the  United  States,  great  excitement 
follows  the  publication  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin " ;  sales  reach  one  million  copies 
within  a  year.  First  institution  for  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes  incorporated  in  Ohio 
(Yellow  Springs).  Public  library  at  Bos- 
ton founded.  The  United  States  under- 
takes the  enterprise  of  breaking  the  historic 
isolation  of  Japan,  and  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry  is  entrusted  with  the  mission  (see 
1853).  Yellow  fever  virulent  in  New  Or- 
leans, eleven  thousand  deaths  occurring  in 
two  months.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  Englishwomen,  headed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  adopt  an  address  to 
the  "women  of  America"  in  reference  to 
slavery.     Third    National   Woman's    Rights 


Convention   held   at   Syracuse,   New   York; 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  first  public  appearance. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  in  France  the  President 
becomes  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

m    m    m 

loco      REVOLUTION      in      Mexico 
I  v-/--/  again      establishes        General 

Santa  Anna  as  president  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  (see  1855).  I^i  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Pierce  is  inaugurated  as  four- 
teenth President,  and  reiterates  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  expedition  to  Japan  under 
Commodore  Perry  enters  the  Bay  of  Yed- 
do,  producing  wild  excitement  and  alarm 
(see  1854).  Second  Grinnell  arctic  expedi- 
,tion,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kane, 
starts  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (see 
1855).  Congress  debates  the  feasibility  of  a 
Pacific  railroad,  and  makes  appropriation 
for  exploration  of  possible  routes.  Terri- 
torial expansion  through  acquisition  of  re- 
mainder of  Arizona  from  Mexico,  under 
the  Gadsden  Purchase;  sum  paid,  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  new  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington organized  in  the  far  Northwest. 
Yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Gulf  States,  and 
cholera  in  Europe.  Controversy  with  Aus- 
tria over  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hunga- 
rian refugee  who  had  taken  out  initial 
papers  of  American  citizenship;  having 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  on  an  Austrian 
brig  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  he  is  sum- 
marily released  under  menace  of  guns  of 
an  American  war-ship.  Another  "  foreign 
incident "  is  a  duel  at  Madrid  between  Pierre 
Soule,  American  minister  to  Spain,  and 
M.   Turgot;   the   latter  crippled  for   life. 

In  France,  Napoleon  III  marries  the 
beautiful  Countess  Eugenie  de  Montijo, 
daughter  of  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Czar 
Nicholas  I  proclaims  protectorate  over  the 
Greek  Christians  in  Turkey;  resistance  of 
Turkey  sustained  by  England  and  France. 
Russia  promptly  invades  the  Danubian 
principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
whereupon  Turkish  troops  move  across  the 
Danube,  the  allied  fleets  sweep  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  great  Crimean  War 
begins    (1853- 1855). 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Franklin  Pierce  becomes 
President  of  the  United  States. 


1  ft  S  4  COMMODORE  PERRY  con- 
I  L/^T  eludes  a  commercial  treaty 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
England  and  other  countries  hasten  to 
secure  similar  treaties,  and  Japan  joins 
the  family  of  nations.  The  United  States 
and     Great     Britain     effect     a     reciprocity 
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treaty  respecting  Newfoundland  fishing,  in- 
ternational trade,  etc.  Passage  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  which  abolishes  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
gives  these  new  Territories  the  option  of 
deciding  whether  they  will  have  slavery  or 
not;  alarm  and  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  North;  strengthening  of  forces  op- 
posed to  slavery.  Republican  party  formed. 
Astor  Library  opened  in  New  York  under 
bequest  of  John  J.  Astor. 

Revolution  started  in  Spain  by  O'Don- 
nell;  Espartero  becomes  prime  minister, 
and  O'Donnell  secretary  of  war;  Queen 
Isabella's  sovereignty  is  unaffected. 

A  Russian  army  under  Paskievitch  crosses 
the  Danube  to  invade  Turkey,  whereupon 
France  and  Great  Britain  declare  war 
against  Russia  (March  28).  A  British  and 
French  expedition  lands  in  the  Crimea,  de- 
feats the  Russians  at  the  Alma,  and  moves 
upon  Sebastopol,  the  Czar's  chief  naval  port 
and  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  battles 
of  Balaklava — famous  for  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade — and  Inkerman  are  fought 
without  decisive  result,  and  the  allies,  suf- 
fering terribly  from  the  severe  climate  and 
from  their  lack  of  supplies,  settle  down  to 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

Meanwhile  Paskievitch,  having  vainly  at- 
tacked Silistria,  retreats  across  the  Danube. 
The  British  and  French  fleets  in  the  Baltic 
are  equally  unsuccessful,  and  accomplish 
nothing  by  an  ineffective  bombardment  of 
Kronstadt. 

In  England,  consent  given  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orange  River  Free  State 
in  South  Africa.  Cholera  in  London.  Com- 
mander McClure  arrives,  accomplishing  the 
Northwest  Passage  after  imprisonment  in 
the  ice  for  three  years. 

In  Brazil,  the  first  railway  opens.  In 
the  same  month,  April,  San  Salvador  is 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  with  property 
loss  in  one  minute  of  four  million  dollars; 
earthquakes  in  Japan  result  in  great  de- 
struction and  loss  of  life.  Slaves  emanci- 
pated in  Venezuela.  The  steamer  San 
Francisco  founders,  two  hundred  and  forty 
United   States  troops  being   drowned. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

X        *R        *R 

1  OC  C  IN  Kansas  occur  great  elec- 
I  ^-^  -^  tion  riots  and  bloodshed  in- 
cidental to  a  bitter  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  par- 
tisans. War  with  the  Sioux  and  other  In- 
dian tribes.  The  Niagara  Railway  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  is  completed.  Dissatisfaction 
over  rapidly  increasing  immigration  de- 
velops   the    new    "  American  "    or   "  Know 


Nothing"  party;  riots  and  disturbances  oc- 
cur. Relief  expedition  rescues  Dr.  Kane, 
the  arctic  explorer. 

In  Nicaragua,  General  Walker's  Ameri- 
can filibustering  expedition  effects  a  con- 
quest, and  a  republic  is  established  with 
Walker  as  president  (see  1856).  In  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna  is  finall^y^  overthrown  by  the 
party  of  Alvarez  and  Comonfort,  and  goes 
into  exile;  Alvarez  resigns  government  to 
Comonfort.  In  Panama,  a  railway  across 
the  isthmus  is  opened. 

In  England,  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  brings  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation upon  the  Aberdeen  ministry. 
Anticipating  a  motion  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry.  Lord  John  Russell  tenders  his 
resignation,  which  is  followed  by  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  government.  Lord 
Palmerston,  now  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
is  called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet.  Except 
for  one  brief  interval,  Palmerston  remains 
prime  minister  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  joins 
in  the  war  against  Russia;  notable  rise  and 
influence  of  his  great  minister,  Cavour 
(see  1859).  Fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  nego- 
tiations for  peace  (see  1856).  Great  inter- 
national exhibition  opened  at  Paris.  Two 
attempts  made  upon  life  of  Napoleon.  In 
England,  Captain  McClure  receives  a  re- 
ward of  five  thousand  pounds  and  knight- 
hood for  discovering  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. Meanwhile,  in  Africa,  Livingstone 
is  pushing  steadily  across  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, and  discovers  the  Victoria  Falls  of 
the  Zambesi.  Severe  earthquakes  at  Tokyo, 
in  Japan,  and  at  Broussa,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Nicholas  I  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alexander  II,  as  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias. 


10  C  /I  THE  Treaty  of  Paris  termi- 
yjJyj  nates  the  Crimean  War; 
terms,  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea;  guarantee  of 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  Rus- 
sia renounces  protectorate  over  the  Danu- 
bian  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia (now  forming  Rumania),  and  cedes 
a  portion  of  Bessarabia.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Austria  form  treaty  guaran- 
teeing integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Turkey  places  Christians  on  equality  with 
Moslems. 

In  France,  great  rejoicing  and  strength- 
ening of  Napoleonic  dynasty  owing  to 
birth  of  an  imperial  prince;  amnesty 
granted  to  one  thousand  political  prisoners. 

In  England,  Dr.  Livingstone,  African 
explorer,    arrives    on    a    visit    and    is    en- 
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thusiastically  welcomed  and  honored.  Be- 
ginning of  second  war  with  Chinese  as 
punishment  for  frequent  attacks  upon  for- 
eigners and  persistent  violation  of  treaties. 
British  and  French  cooperate  in  this  war; 
Canton  is  bombarded  and  partially  de- 
stroyed. The  Persians  having  taken  Herat, 
the  "  key  to  Afghanistan,"  in  violation  of 
treaty,  and  Afghanistan  being  England's 
northwestern  gate  to  India,  war  is  de- 
clared against  Persia;  British  prevail,  and 
Bushire  taken.  Lord  Canning  made  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India.  The  annexation 
of  Oude  (northern  India)  completes  Brit- 
ish subjugation  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  Great  Britain  and  France  re- 
monstrate against  the  tyrannical  policy  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  withdraw  their 
ministers. 

Heine,  famous  German  poet;  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, Scottish  geologist;  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Scottish  philosopher;  Delaroche,  French 
painter;  Thierry,  French  historian;  and 
Schumann,   German   composer,   died. 

In  Spain,  Espartero  is  superseded  by 
O'Donnell  as  prime  minister;  insurrec- 
tions occur  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona  due 
to  latter's  dictatorial  measures;  Narvaez  in 
turn  succeeds. 

In  Central  America,  war  is  waged 
against  President  Walker  by  confedera- 
tion of  states  led  by  Costa  Rica;  Walker 
defeats  three  thousand  Costa  Ricans  at 
Rivas.  In  Mexico,  General  Comonfort  is 
elected  president.  In  China,  a  United 
States  squadron  destroys  barrier  forts  near 
Canton  because  of  an  attack  on  an  Ameri- 
can boat. 

In  the  United  States,  civil  war  wages  in 
Kansas;  great  political  struggle  continues 
there  between  Free  Soil  and  Slavery  fac- 
tions, and  is  reflected  in  Congress;  a  speech 
of  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
vokes violent  personal  assault  by  Repre- 
sentative Brooks,  of  South  Carolina.  Nine 
weeks'  contest  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Resolution  against  slave- 
trade  passed  by  the  House.  Congress 
passes  an  act  to  aid  in  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  Dispute  with  England  on 
the  construction  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty  and  alleged  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity laws.  Mr.  Crampton,  the  British  min- 
ister, receives  his  passports,  and  the  consuls 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincin- 
nati are  dismissed.  Later  in  the  year  the 
matter  is  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  arti- 
cles agreed  upon  for  settlement  of  Central 
American  questions.  American  whalers, 
having  brought  into  port  the  British  arc- 
tic relief-ship  Resolute,  a  derelict,  Con- 
gress purchases  it,  refits  it,  and  sends  it  to 


Queen  Victoria  as  token  of  American  good- 
will. 

First  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  is  built 
at  Minneapolis.  Beginning  of  experiments 
with  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  Condensed  milk  is  patented. 
James  Buchanan,  Democrat,  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  J.  C.  Breck- 
inridge, Vice-President;  defeated  candi- 
dates: John  C.  Fremont,  Republican,  and 
Millard  Fillmore,  American  or  ''  Know- 
Nothing." 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

m    m    m 

10  C  7     IN   India,   outbreak  of  mutiny 
O-/  /  among    the    Sepoys    or    na- 

tive soldiers.  Rebellion  spreads  rapidly 
under  Nana  Sahib  and  other  hostile  chiefs. 
Savage  cruelties  upon  Europeans  are  per- 
petrated by  Sepoys  at  Meerut,  Delhi,  and 
particularly  at  Cawnpore,  where  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children 
are  massacred;  all  central  India  in  revolt. 
Cawnpore  and  Delhi  recovered  by  British; 
garrison  at  Lucknow  besieged  and  relieved 
by  Havelock,  who  in  turn  is  besieged  and 
relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  British 
defeat  Persians  at  Khooshab,  and  treaty  of 
peace  ends  Persian  War.  English,  aided 
by  French,  continue  punitive  war  against 
China.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  through 
the  Alps  is  begun.  Napoleon  III  and 
Empress  Eugenie  pay  visit  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria.    Commercial  panic  in  England. 

Death  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  English  nov- 
elist and  dramatist;  Comte,  French  specu- 
lative philosopher;  Eugene  Sue,  French 
novelist;  and   Beranger,   French  poet. 

In  the  United  States,  a  great  commer- 
cial panic  occurs,  commencing  in  New 
York  with  suspension  of  the  Ohio  Life  & 
Mutual  Trust  Co.  Panic  spreads  through- 
out the  country,  causing  general  suspen- 
sion of  banks;  failures  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three;  liabilities  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Completion  of  the  At- 
lantic cable;  messages  received  from  Lon- 
don; public  excitement  and  rejoicing  in 
New  York ;  cable  fails  after  a  few  mes- 
sages. People  of  Oregon  Territory  adopt 
a  constitution   prohibiting   slavery. 

The  "  Dred  Scott  "  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  nullifies  the  terms  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  similar  measures, 
changing  the  status  of  the  negro  in  the 
free  States,  as  well  as  denying  him  all 
civic  rights.  This  excites  great  indigna- 
tion and  consternation  in  the  free  States, 
further  increasing  the  feeling  against  slav- 
ery.    In  Utah  Territory  the  Mormons  rebel 
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against  Federal  authority;  the  President 
despatches  troops  under  command  of  Colo- 
nel A.  S.  Johnston  to  enforce  authority; 
most  of  the  supply-teams  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  Brigham  Young's  Rangers, 
leaving  the  Federal  forces  exposed  to  the 
desert  winter  (see  1858). 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  except  that  in  Prussia,  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  (afterward  William  I),  be- 
comes regent  during  the  Incapacity  of 
Frederick  William  IV;  and  In  the  United 
States  James  Buchanan  Is  inaugurated  as 
President. 

m    m    m 

1  O  r  O  IN  the  United  States,  the 
I  0-/0  Mormons  submit  to  Federal 
authority  and  allow  Federal  troops  to  be 
quartered  in  Utah  Valley  (withdrawn 
i860).  Minnesota  is  admitted  to  statehood 
(free  State).  Valuable  commercial  treaty 
made  with  China,  by  which  travelers  with 
passports  are  protected,  foreign  ministers 
recognized,  new  ports  opened,  Christianity 
tolerated,  and  missionaries  protected.  Dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 
Massacre  of  emigrants  at  Mountain 
Meadows,  Utah.  Rising  prominence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  he  wins  national  repu- 
tation in  struggle  and  debates  with  Douglas 
in  Illinois  in  contest  for  the  Senate.  Kan- 
sas finally  rejects  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution, which  had  provided  for  safeguard- 
ing slavery. 

In  Mexico,  Comonfort  retires  as  presi- 
dent; the  clerical  and  reactionary  party 
elects  General  Zuloaga.  Juarez,  Liberal, 
organizes  a  rival  provisional  government 
(see  1859). 

In  France,  a  third  attempt  is  made  to 
assassinate  the  emperor — this  time  by  Or- 
sini,  an  Italian;  it  appearing  that  the  plot 
had  been  hatched  in  England,  great  in- 
dignation prevails  in  France,  and  a  re- 
monstrance is  addressed  to  the  British 
government,  urging  it  to  make  stricter 
laws  against  political  refugees.  Lord 
Palmerston  introduces  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  upon  its  rejection  by  the  House 
of  Commons  he  tenders  his  resignation. 
The  Derby  ministry  is  installed.  The  Liv- 
ingstone expedition  sails  from  England  for 
Africa.  The  Princess  Royal  is  married  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterward 
Emperor  Frederick  III.  Property  qualifica- 
tion of  members  of  Parliament  abolished. 
End  of  the  Indian  Mutiny;  the  government 
of  India  transferred  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  crown. 

Death  of  Robert  Owen,  English  phi- 
lanthropist and  social  reformer.  Launching 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  largest  steamship  con- 


structed prior  to  the  Celtic,  1901.  John 
Speke,  English  explorer  in  Africa,  discov- 
ers Victoria  Nyanza,  a  vast  lake  of  nearly 
the  area  of  Scotland,  and  principal  source 
of  the  White  Nile.  The  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ef- 
fect a  personal  union  (see  1861).  The 
Italian  astronomer,  Donati,  discovers  a 
comet  surpassing  in  brilliancy  all  others 
seen  since  181 1.  Passage  of  an  act  remov- 
ing the  disabilities  of  Jews  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

In  Italy,  violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
In  China,  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United' 
States  checks  the  allies'  advance  on  Peking. 
However,  owing  to  Chinese  violation  of 
treaty,  war  is  really  not  concluded  until 
i860  (see  i860).  China  cedes  to  Russia  the 
widely  extended  but  sparsely  populated 
Amur  country. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 

^®^'*'  m     M       m 

1  O  C  Q  IN  the  United  States,  Oregon 
■  vJ-/  y  is  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
a  free  State.  Petroleum  oil  obtained  in 
Pennsylvania  by  method  of  boring  wells. 
Silver  discovered  in  Nevada.  Harper's 
Ferry,  Virginia,  and  United  States  arsenal 
captured  by  a  force  under  leadership  of 
John  Brown,  his  purpose  being  to  hold  the 
place  as  a  refuge  for  fugitive  slaves.  Brown 
is  besieged  by  citizens,  State  militia,  and 
Federal  marines;  makes  stout  defense,  but 
is  captured,  tried  for  treason,  and  executed. 
Sympathy  mingled  with  reprobation  in  the 
North  and  alarm  in  the  South  over  John 
Brown's  act;  his  execution  arouses  in- 
dignation among  the  abolitionists  and  helps 
to  precipitate  approaching  national  con- 
flict over  slavery.  • 

Washington  Irving,  American  author 
and  diplomat,  the  first  to  win  foreign  rec- 
ognition for  American  literature;  Pres- 
cott,  American  historian;  Rufus  Choate, 
American  lawyer  and  orator;  and  Horace 
Mann,  American  educator  and  statesman, 
died. 

In  Europe,  Austria,  distrustful  of  the 
rapid  strengthening  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  issues  an  ultimatum 
demanding  its  disarmament.  Sardinia 
promptly  replies  with  a  formal  declaration 
of  war;  following  this,  Austria  receives  a 
declaration  of  war  from  Napoleon  III,  who 
has  been  secretly  cooperating  with  Sar- 
dinia. Austrians  defeated  in  battles  of 
Montebello,  Palestro,  Magenta,  and  Mel- 
egnano.  The  entry  of  Napoleon  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  into  Milan  is  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trians, being  again  defeated,  are  compelled 
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to  sue  for  peace.  Lombardy  restored  to 
Sardinia.  Later  in  the  year  the  Treaty 
of  Ziirich  was  signed  by  Sardinia,  France, 
and  Austria.  In  this  war  splendid  service 
is  rendered  by  the  patriot  Garibaldi  and 
his  '*  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps."  In  Naples, 
Ferdinand  II  ("  Bomba "),  notorious  for 
his  abuses,  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Francis  II.  Death  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatist  and  statesman.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  and  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
German  philosopher  and  traveler. 

In  England,  the  second  Derby  ministry 
resigns,  and  Lord  Palmerston  again  suc- 
ceeds as  prime  minister,  holding  position 
during  remainder  of  life.  Henry  Hallam, 
historian  and  essayist;  Leigh  Hunt,  poet, 
essayist,  and  critic;  Brunei  and  Stephen- 
son, civil  engineers;  De  Quincy,  essayist; 
and  Lord  Macaulay,  historian,  essayist, 
and  poet,  died.  Publication  of  Darwin's 
"  Origin  of  Species." 

In  Spain,  war  is  declared  and  waged  suc- 
cessfully against  Morocco  for  attacking 
Spanish  possessions  on  northern  coast  of 
Africa  (see  i860).  Death  of  Ludwig 
Spohr,  German  musician.  In  Africa,  Liv- 
ingstone explores  Lake  Nyassa.  In  Mex- 
ico, General  Miramon  defeats  the  Liberal 
party  of  Juarez  and  assumes  presidency. 
Miramon  government  borrows  large  sums 
in  France.  Juarez  declares  confiscation  of 
church  property.  In  China,  during  a  river 
engagement  between  English  and  Chinese, 
the  Amei'ican  Commodore  Tatnall  assists 
the  English,  declaring  that  "  blood  is 
thicker  than  water." 

Severe  earthquakes  at  Quito,  Ecuador, 
and  at  Erzeroum,  Asia  Minor. 

RULERS — The  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

«      »      « 

1  ft  An  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  the  year 
*  v-'vJv/  opens  with  great  apprehen- 
sion and  tension,  owing  to  approaching 
Presidential  nominations,  campaign,  and 
election.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  aged  nine- 
teen (afterward  King  Edward  VII),  visits 
the  United  States.  Central  Park,  in  New 
York  City,  opened  to  the  public.  The 
Great  Eastern  reaches  New  York  on  her 
maiden    voyage. 

Democratic  convention  in  Charlestown 
develops  irreconcilable  conflict  in  party; 
pro-slavery  platform  rejected;  Southern 
delegations  secede;  regular  convention 
convenes  in  Baltimore,  and  after  further 
secessions  from  ranks  nominates  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  for  Presidency.  The  seceding 
groups  of  Democrats  nominate  John  C. 
Breckinridge;  the  Constitutional  Union 
party — avoiding  discussion  of  slavery  and 
standing  simply  for  preservation  of   Union 


under  the  Constitution  —  meets  at  Balti- 
more, and  nominates  John  Bell.  The  Re- 
publican party  convention  at  Chicago, 
while  disavowing  intention  to  interfere  with 
institutions  in  any  State,  renounces  "  new 
dogma "  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
demands  immediate  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  free  State  and  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff;  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 
nominated  on  third  ballot  over  William 
H.  Seward  and  Salmon   P.   Chase. 

Election  in  November,  with  four  Presi- 
dential candidates  in  the  field;  every  North- 
ern State  is  carried  by  the  Republicans  ex- 
cept New  Jersey,  from  which,  however, 
they  gain  four  out  of  seven  electoral  votes. 
Douglas  secures  only  the  electoral  votes 
of  Missouri  and  three  from  New  Jersey; 
Breckinridge  carries  the  entire  South,  and 
Bell  the  Border  States  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia.  Lincoln's  electoral 
votes  180  to  103  for  all  other  candidates. 
State  Legislative  Convention  meets  in 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  December 
20,  and  adopts  articles  of  secession.  Year 
drawn  to  close  with  breach  widening  be- 
tween North  and  South  and  sectional  hos- 
tility straining  the  ties  of  political  union. 

In  Italy,  revolution  occurs  in  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Modena,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the 
Papal  States,  and  the  people  declare  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia.  With  exception  of 
Venice  (reserved  to  Austria  by  treaty  of 
Zurich)  and  a  small  territory  around  Rome 
still  retained  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia becomes  supreme  over  Italy.  Garibaldi 
directs  revolution  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
defeats  and  deposes  Francis  II,  the  last  King 
of  Naples.  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi 
enter  Naples  November  7.  The  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  proclaimed,  with  Cavour  president 
of  the  council.  Savoy  and  Nice  ceded  to 
France  in  accordance  with  former  treaty. 

The  Chinese  having  violated  the  late 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  France  and  England 
send  new  expedition,  which  reduces  the 
Taku  forts  and  advances  on  Peking.  Chi- 
nese emperor's  summer  palace  sacked  and 
burned  and  the  capital  invested.  Chinese 
sue  for  peace,  and  Treaty  of  Peking  ends 
war.  In  Mexico,  the  Liberal  party  under 
Degollado   triumphs;    Miramon   defeated. 

Earthquake  at  IMendoza,  Argentine  Re- 
public, destroys  seven  thousand  lives.  Spec- 
trum analysis  established  by  Bunsen  and 
KirchofT.  Theodore  Parker,  noted  Ameri- 
can preacher  and  abolitionist;  Sir  William 
Napier,  English  historian  and  soldier; 
Baron  von  Bunsen,  German  diplomatist, 
theologian,  and  philologist;  and  Schopen- 
hauer, German  philosopher,  died. 

RULERS — The  same  as  In  the  previous 
year. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers. 


By  MATTHEW  WHITE.  Jr. 


A    Series    of    Papers    That    Will    Be    Continued    from    Month    to    Month 

and  Will  Include  All  Players  of  Note. 


SHE    BEGAN    IN    "  1492.'* 


Actress   Who   Will    Have    Stellar    Role    In 
"The  Little  Cherub"  First  Saw  Thes- 
pian  Light  as  a  Chorus  Girl. 

WHEN  "  The  Little  Cherub  "  is  brought 
over  from  London  to  New  York,  in 
this  month  of  August,  and  installed  at  the 
Criterion  Theater,  on  Broadway,  Hattie 
Williams's  name  will  go  up  over  the  door- 
way in  electric  brilliancy  as  the  star  of  this 
musical  comedy  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theater.  She  has  won  this  distinction  at 
the  hands  of  Charles  Frohman  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  work  in  the  support  of  Sam 
Bernard  during  the  exploitation  of  ''  The 
Girl  from  Kay's "  and  "  The  Rollicking 
Girl." 

I  called  on  Miss  Williams  the  other  af- 
ternoon and  found  her  not  in  the  least  ex- 
alted in  mind  over  her  approaching  launch 
into  stellar  spaces.  Indeed,  seldom  have  I 
encountered  in  the  ranks  of  Thespis  a  more 
modest  young  woman. 

Although  she  has  been  in  musical  com- 
edy almost  continuously  throughout  her 
career  of  thirteen  years,  she  admits  quite 
frankly  that  she  cannot  sing,  and  that  she 
has  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
master  to  learn  how.  You  see,  she  sets  her 
standard  of  vocal  attainments  considerably 
higher  than  do  those  who  talk  their  songs 
in  the  musical  plays. 

At  Fifteen   Dollars  a  Week. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
minder about  her  start,  "  I  began  in  the 
chorus  of  *  1492,'  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
How  did  I  get  the  job?  Why,  I  was  sim- 
ply stage-struck.  I  saw  in  the  newspapers 
that  Mr.  Rice  wanted  chorus-girls  for  his 
new  production,  so  I  went  to  the  theater 
and  asked  for  him.  He  saw  me  at  once,  and 
engaged  me. 

"  You  see,  I  was  a  Boston  girl,  and  knew 
something  of  the  show,  as  it  had  been 
given  first  by  our  crack  regiment,  the  Bos- 


ton Cadets.  I  remember  among  the  girls 
with  me  in  that  special  chorus  group,  which 
afterward  made  up  the  Daily  Hints  from 
Paris,  were  Grace  Rutter  (now  Grace  Ellis- 
ton),  who  is  the  Mouse  in  'The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse,'  and  Minnie  Ashley,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Chanler  a  while  ago  and  left  the 
stage. 

"  When  the  show  was  brought  to  New 
York,  the  management  gave  me,  in  addition 
to  my  chorus  specialty,  the  small  part  of 
the  Infanta,  and  my  pay  was  advanced  to 
thirty-five  dollars.  Then  A.  M.  Palmer,  in 
whose  theater  we  were  having  our  long 
run,  offered  to  make  me  the  dancing  girl 
in  '  Trilby,'  and  I  accepted.  After  that  I 
went  into  the  Hoyt  farces  and  got  up  next 
to  leading  woman.  And  this  reminds  me 
of  a  funny  experience — funny  now  to  look 
back  on,  but  rather  exasperating  at  the 
time. 

''  I  had  been  understudy  to  the  lead  in 
*  A  Day  and  a  Night '  one  season,  and  was 
getting  fifty  dollars  a  week.  The  next  year 
they  wanted  me  to  go  out  as  leading 
woman  in  the  same  piece,  and  offered  me 
the  same  money.  I  naturally  tht)ught  that 
I  ought  to  have  more,  and  told  them  so. 

Those    Elusive    Sleepers. 

" '  Look  here,  Hattie,'  said  the  manager, 
'  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  I'll  make  it  fifty- 
five  a  week  and  your  sleepers.  How  does 
that  strike  you? ' 

"  I  was  delighted.  With  my  sleeping-car 
berths  settled  for  by  the  company,  I  stood 
to  save  a  good  bit  at  every  jump,  which 
was  just  like  putting  so  much  extra  money 
in  my  pocket.  I  accepted,  and,  will  you 
believe  it,  we  never  used  sleepers  once  dur- 
ing the  whole  tour,  for  we  did  all  our 
traveling  by  daylight.  The  joke  was  on 
me,  all  right,  that  time." 

When  "  The  Girl  from  Maxim's "  ex- 
hausted its  drawing  power  after  a  long  run 
in  town  and  was  sent  on  the  road  the  lead 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Williams,  who  acquit- 
ted  herself   so   well   that   she  was   put   into 
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"The  Rogers  Brothers  at  Harvard,"  and 
played  for  the  first  time  as  a  real  principal 
on  Broadway.  Her  imitations  of  different 
types  in  this  show  were  extremely  clever, 
and  she  was  engaged  again  for  the  Wash- 
ington experiences  of  the  Rogers  Brothers 
the  next  season.  In  short,  Hattie  Williams 
had  "  arrived." 

She  has  most  peculiar  views  on  ap- 
plause. 

"  People  come  to  the  theater,"  she  told 
me,  "  for  relaxation  and  amusement.  I  do 
not  see  why,  after  they  have  paid  to  be 
entertained,  I  should  expect  them  to  go  to 
the  exertion  of  applause  in  tight  gloves.  If 
I  have  satisfied  them — made  them  feel  that 
they  have  had  their  money's  worth  —  I 
should  be  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  Their 
being  willing  to  come  to  see  me  again  is 
the  real  test  of  their  good  opinion." 


HYMN  GOT  WOODRUFF  ON. 


The  Future  "Brown  of  Harvard"   Landed 

His    First    Engagement    by    Singing 

"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

IT  was  his  singing  of  the  hymn  "  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers "  that  obtained  for 
Henry  WoodrufT,  the  star  in  "  Brown  of 
Harvard,"  his  first  engagement.  The  play 
was  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  by  a  juvenile 
company;  the  line,  chorus  work;  and  the 
pay,  two  dollars  a  week.  This  was  back  in 
1879,  and  Harry  was  only  nine  years  old 
at  the  time. 

Just  what  led  up  to  this  decisive  step  I 
shall  let  Woodruff  tell  for  himself  in  a  mem- 
orandum he  sent  me  some  years  ago  in 
response  to  a  request  for  information  in 
regard  to  his  start  behind  the  footlights. 
The  Park  Theater  mentioned  was  in  New 
York,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Twenty-Second  Street  (where  Brooks 
Brothers  now  stands),  and  I  saw  it  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  as  did  Mrs.  Langtry,  who 
was  watching  from  a  window  of  the  Albe- 
marle and  wondering  where  she  was  going 
to  make  her  American  debut,  for  it  had  been 
arranged  that  she  should  appear  at  that  the- 
ater on  that  very  night.  Woodruff's  mem- 
orandum is  as  follows : 

"In  1879  'Baby'  was  given  at  the  old 
Park  Theater,  with  Edwin  Thorne  in  the 
cast.  It  was  preceded  by  '  Old  Love-Let- 
ters,' performed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth  and 
Joseph  Whitney.  Doubtless  neither  the 
actors  nor  the  audience  knew  that  the  night 
was  to  prove  itself  an  important  one  in 
dramatic  history,  nor  that  the  words  which 
were  spoken  and  listened  to  in  the  careless 
fashion   of  every-day  life  were  to  inspire  a 


young  heart  with  an  ambition  as  boundless 
as  it  was  sincere. 

Chorus  Boy  in  "  Pinafore." 

"  In  the  center  of  the  orchestra,  by  the 
side  of  a  dignified,  stolid  business  man,  sat 
a  young  boy  whose  golden  hair,  breathless 
face,  and  ardent  eyes  attracted  the  attention 
of  more  than  one  careless  spectator.  The 
boy  was  Henry  Woodruff,  nine  years  of 
age,  spellbound  at  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
actor's  world.     The  man  was  his  father. 

"  The  flushed  cheeks  and  the  tingling 
soul  were  not  the  effects  of  a  mere  holiday 
treat;  no,  they  long  outlasted  the  holiday 
time ;  they  disturbed  his  lessons.  The 
memory  of  that  one  night  filled  his  dreams, 
kept  him  awake  nights,  sent  him  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  hope  of  finding  he  knew 
not  what,  and  finally  riveted  his  eyes  on  a 
paragraph  advertising  for  children  for  the 
'  Pinafore '  company  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theater. 

"  Then  the  beating  heart  and  the  eager 
eyes  realized  their  own  purpose,  and  silent- 
ly, without  assistance  from  friend  or  foe, 
the  little  man  made  his  plans,  started  from 
his  home,  asked  his  way  patiently  from 
Jersey  City  to  Chickering  Hall,  and  finally 
stood  inside  beside  the  big  manager,  who 
was  examining  a  hundred  or  more  children 
who  had  applied  for  the  position.  In  time 
he  turned  to  the  newcomer. 

"  '  What  can  you  sing,  my  little  man  ?  ' 

"  With  a  horrible  sense  of  misfitness  he 
remembered  he  knew  nothing  but  Sunday- 
school  hymns,  but  he  answered  bravely : 

" '  I  can  sing  "  Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers." ' 

"  '  Try  it,'  said  the  man. 

"  They  put  him  on  the  stage,  and,  fired 
by  the  great  desire  which  had  never  left 
him  since  he  had  seen  those  noble  actors, 
the  little  fellow  sang  out  with  all  his  soul." 

How  the  Rungs  Were  Climbed. 

He  stayed  in  the  chorus  only  three  weeks, 
being  promoted,  first  to  the  part  of  the 
boatswain,  then  to  that  of  Ralph  Rack- 
straw,  leading  man,  in  which  capacity  he 
went  on  the  road.  Daniel  Bandmann  then 
engaged  him  for  the  page  in  his  production 
of  "  Narcisse." 

The  next  year  young  Woodruff  was  with 
Adelaide  Neilson,  in  her  last  engagement, 
presenting  "  Cymbeline."  She  took  a  great 
fancy  to  the  little  fellow,  and  used  to  make 
up  his  face  for  him  and  give  him  the  flowers 
her  admirers  sent  her.  To  the  boy  she 
seemed  the  wonder  of  the  earth,  and  she 
was  continually  talking  about  the  sunshine 
of  his  hair  and  the  earnestness  of  his  blue 
eyes. 
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After  that,  young  Woodruff  was  for  two 
seasons  with  Edwin  Thorne,  doing  Ned  in 
"  The  Black  Flag  " — the  same  Thorne  who 
had  inspired  the  boy  with  his  great  ambi- 
tion. His  longest  step  forward  was  made 
in  1887,  when  he  joined  the  stock  company 
maintained  by  the  late  A.  M.  Palmer,  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theater,  starting  with 
Jack  Ralston  in  "  Jim  the  Penman," 
and  creating  Lathrop  Page  in  Augustus 
Thomas's  first  great  success,  "  Alabama." 

Afterward  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  for  him 
the  role  of  Arthur  Hubbard  in  "  Surren- 
der," a  war  play  which  unhappily  did  not 
chance  to  hit  the  popular  taste. 


SELWYN  LOST  JOB  AS  USHER. 


Grit,       Self-Assurance,      and       Impudence 

Served  Author-Playwright  Faithfully 

in    Long    Up-Hill    Struggle. 

ALTHOUGH  I  began  as  an  usher,  it 
was  failure  to  do  myself  credit  in 
the  first  part  that  I  ever  acted  that  deter- 
mined me  to  take  up  the  stage  as  a  career." 

This  bit  of  personal  history  was  whis- 
pered to  me  by  Edgar  Selwyn,  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Tony  of  "  Arizona,"  who  is 
now  the  head  of  the  prosperous  play-brok- 
ing firm  of  Selwyn  &  Co.,  the  author  of 
"  It's  All  Your  Fault,"  and  two  new  farces 
to  be  brought  out  by  George  Cohan. 

I  sought  him  out  in  his  offices,  the  other 
day,  to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  for  The 
Scrap  Book  the  story  of  his  start,  and  it 
certainly  proved  to  be  one  full  of  incident 
and  bristling  with  disappointments.  I  will 
give  it  here  in  his  own  words,  prefacing  the 
narrative  with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Selwyn 
is  dark  and  good-looking,  with  the  white 
teeth  and  swarthy  skin  that  instantly  sug- 
gest him  for  such  roles  as  Tony  and  Jose, 
whose  "  Pretty  Sister,"  a  few  years  since, 
was  Maude  Adams. 

"  I  was  born  in  California,  but  I  always 
had  an  idea  of  getting  to  the  city  where 
the  money  was — New  York.  During  the 
World's  Fair  I  had  a  job  in  a  store  in 
Chicago,  and  afterward  managed  to  get  to 
New  York,  where  I  landed  with  scarcely  a 
cent  in  my  clothes.  Then  I  started  in  to 
tramp  the  streets  in  search  of  a  position. 
I  went  into  store  after  store  on  a  block, 
not  picking  out  the  most  likely  places,  but 
taking  them  all  in.  You  see,  my  need  was 
desperate,  and  I  wasn't  taking  any  chances. 

How    a    Job    Was    Captured. 

"  Well,  one  Saturday  I  went  into  a  men's 
furnishing  store  on  Fulton  Street.  There 
wasn't  anything  doing  there,  they  told  me. 


But  as  I  was  going  out  a  fellow  was  bring- 
ing in  some  fresh  stock,  carrying  a  high- 
piled  heap  of  collar-boxes.  He  over- 
balanced them,  and  over  they  went  on  the 
sidewalk.  It  was  raining,  and  I  made  a 
quick  dash  and  picked  up  the  lot,  carry- 
ing them  back  into  the   store. 

"  Of  course,  the  proprietor  couldn't  very 
well  ignore  this,  and  as  I  had  put  in  a 
very  earnest  plea  for  a  job  he  now  came 
forward  and  said  that  he  would  give  me 
two  dollars  if  I  cared  to  stay  and  help  them 
through  that  busy  Saturday.  On  Monday 
morning  I  reported  for  duty  again.  The 
proprietor  wasn't  there  when  I  arrived,  arid 
his  brother  asked  me  if  I  had  been  regu- 
larly  engaged. 

"  '  I  think  so,  sir,'  I  said  shamelessly. 

"  When  the  boss  turned  up,  he  looked  at 
me  in  amazement. 

" '  I   didn't   hire   you   regularly,'    he   said. 

'"But  I  need  the  job,'  I  told  him. 

"  He  looked  at  me  hard  for  a  minute, 
then  he  said:  'See  here,  Selwyn,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you  five  per 
cent  on  all  the  goods  you  sell  to-day.' 

An     Energetic    Salesman. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  need  any  more  than  that. 
I  started  in  to  work,  and  any  man  who 
came  in  that  store  to  buy  a  collar  was 
lucky  if  he  escaped  from  my  clutches  with- 
out leaving  a  dollar  or  two  behind  him  for 
several  other  articles — shirts,  neckties,  any 
old  thing.  Whether  he  needed  them  or  not 
was  all  one  to  me,  so  long  as  I  got  my  five 
per  cent.  When  the  day  was  over,  the 
proprietor  found  he  owed  me  three  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents. 

"  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
new  deal. 

"  '  I  engage  you,'  he  said,  '  at  eight  dol- 
lars a  week.' 

"  He  raised  me  later  to  ten  dollars,  and 
then  to  twelve.  At  length  the  firm  failed; 
but  meantime  I  was  getting  into  the  the- 
atrical atmosphere.  That  came  about  in 
this  way : 

"  Among  the  chaps  I  met  where  I 
boarded  was  one  who  knew  somebody  who 
knew  somebody  else  who  was  connected 
with  the  Herald  Square  Theater,  which 
was  about  to  be  opened.  I  needed  the 
money,  so  I  decided  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  job  of  usher  in  the  new  house.  I  got 
it,  and  used  to  linger  after  the  show  to 
watch  any  rehearsals  that  might  be  put  on. 

"  Then  I  took  to  imitating  the  actors  for 
the  benefit  of  my  comrades  on  the  usher 
staff — and  sometimes  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  higher  up  in  the  government  of  the 
theater.  I  remember  that  once  while  Mans- 
field was  playing  in  the  house  I  was  doing  a 
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travesty  on  him  for  the  edification  of  the 
Slocum  brothers,  his  managers  at  the  time, 
when  the  mighty  Richard  himself  walked 
into  the  room  and  discovered  me.  What  he 
said  I  don't  remember  now,  but  it  went 
home  at  the  time  all  right,  and  it's  a 
wonder  I  didn't  go  there  too. 

"  After  Mansfield,  '  Rob  Roy,'  the  comic 
opera,  held  the  boards  at  the  Herald 
Square  for  quite  a  time.  Joe  Herbert,  one 
of  the  comedians,  left  the  cast,  and  Dave 
Warfield  was  picked  to  succeed  him.  But 
he  couldn't  seem  to  remember  the  lines 
and  business  of  the  part.  I  was  pat  on  it 
from  seeing  the  show  every  night  from  the 
front,  so  I  remember  one  time  after  the 
performance  Warfield  got  me  to  coach  him 
in  a  sort  of  parlor  off  to  the  left  of  the 
auditorium. 

A    Series   of    Discouragements. 

"  Naturally,  my  imitations  of  other  peo- 
ple suggested  to  some  of  the  boys  that  I 
might  be  able  to  act  myself,  and  one  fel- 
low I  had  met  got  up  a  performance  in  a 
town  on  Long  Island.  Well,  I  went  on, 
and  when  I  came  ofT  they  shipped  me  back 
to  New  York  as  the  worst  actor  they  had 
ever  seen — and  it  was  a  sort  of  amateur 
show  at  that.  This  touched  my  pride  and 
fired  my  determination,  so  when  I  lost 
my  job  as  usher  by  '  grafting '  on  seats, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  a 
regular  actor  and  show  my  critics  that  they 
had  been  mistaken. 

"  But  how  to  get  a  chance?  That  was 
the  mighty  question.  In  this  emergency 
I  turned  to  Ben  Roeder,  manager  for 
David  Belasco,  whom  I  had  met  when 
'  The  Heart  of  Maryland '  was  at  the 
Herald  Square.  I  went  up  to  the  offices, 
which  were  then  in  Carnegie  Hall,  told  Mr. 
Roeder  that  I  was  out  of  a  job  and  must 
get  something  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  After  thinking  a  bit,  he  said  that  the 
only  company  not  wholly  filled,  of  which 
he  knew,  was  that  being  gathered  for 
William  Gillette  in  '  Secret  Service.'  He 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the 
stage  manager,  and  I  hustled  down  to  the 
Garrick  Theater. 

"  '  Nothing  doing,'  I  was  told.  Everything 
was  filled,  even  to  the  extra  men. 

How  Selwyn   Held   Up  Gillette. 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  I  did?  I 
was  desperate,  you  see.  The  fifty  cents 
a  performance  I  had  been  getting  at  the 
Herald  Square  as  usher  did  not  enable 
me  to  pile  up  a  very  big  sum  against  a 
rainy  day  such  as  had  now  overtaken  me. 
I  determined  to  see  Mr.  Gillette  himself. 
I    found    out    that    he   was    staying    at    the 


Plaza  Hotel.  I  went  up  there,  wrote  on 
a  card,  '  Edgar  Selwyn.  Important,'  and 
sent  it  up  to  him. 

"  Pretty  soon  the  message  came  down 
that   he  would   see   me. 

" '  Well,'  he  said,  when  I  appeared, 
'  what  do  you  want?  ' 

"  *  I  want  a  job,'  I  answered. 

"  He  was  so  taken  aback  at  this  that 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  told  me  that  everything  in  the 
company  was  taken. 

"  Oh,-  I  don't  want  a  regular  part,'  I 
explained.  '  Just  a  chance  to  go  on  and 
work  my  way  up.' 

"  *  Oh,  an  extra  man,'  he  said.  *  I  haven't 
anything  to  do  with  engaging  those.  You 
will  have  to  see  my  stage  manager  about 
that.' 

"  I  kept  mum  as  an  oyster  about  having 
already  had  an  interview  with  that  gen- 
tleman, and  never  turned  a  hair  while  Mr. 
Gillette  took  out  his  card  and  wrote  on 
it  an  introduction  to  this  individual  for 
me.  With  this  I  went  back  to  the  Gar- 
rick, and  handed  it  in  with  a  lordly  air; 
the  stage  manager  thought  it  meant  an 
order  from  Gillette  to  put  me  on,  and 
he  forthwith  proceeded  to  dismiss  some 
poor  dufifer  he  had  already  engaged,  and 
put  me  on  in  his  place  at  eight  dollars 
a  week. 

Selwyn's  Varied  Make-Ups. 

"  Of  course  I  had  nothing  to  say,  for 
I  merely  marched  on  as  one  of  the  soldiers. 
I  used  to  amuse  myself,  though,  by  making 
up  differently  each  night,  sometimes  as 
an  old  man,  till  I  got  a  calling  down  for 
exceeding  the  age  limit  in  the  army.  After 
a  while  I  was  made  assistant  stage  man- 
ager, which  meant  that  I  had  to  ring 
up  the  curtain  and  look  after  the  stage 
properties;  but  all  the  same  my  salary  stuck 
at  that  little  eight  dollars  a  week.  I 
thought  I  deserved  more,  but  I  didn't  like 
to  ask  for  it. 

"  One  night  I  heard  Gillette  say  to  some- 
body that  he  wished  Miss  Busby  and 
Odette  Tyler,  the  two  leading  women  in 
the  cast,  wouldn't  delay  him  by  talking 
to  him  as  he  came  off.  He  was  always 
in  a  hurry  to  get  to  his  dressing-room 
to  work  on  some  plot  of  a  play  he  had  in 
hand. 

Send  somebody  to  me  with  a  request 
that  I  am  wanted,'  he  added. 

"  I  made  a  mental  note  of  the  thing, 
and  the  next  time  I  saw  the  ladies  halt 
Gillette  in  the  wings  I  made  a  bolt  for 
him  and  blurted  out:  '  Oh,  Mr.  Gillette,  I 
want  to  see  you  about  something  very 
particularly.' 
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'"Well,  what  is  it?*  he  demanded  when 
I  had  drawn  him  off  to  one  side.  He 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  about  his 
request  of  the  stage  manager,  and  I  was 
up  against  it  for  a  second.  What  should 
I  tell  him?     Suddenly  I  had  an  inspiration. 

"  '  Mr.  Gillette,'  I  said  very  soberly, 
'  don't  you  think  I  am  getting  too  little 
money?  ' 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  know,'  he  replied,  when 
he  recovered  his  breath. 

"  But  the  next  pay-day  I  received  a  raise 
of  four  dollars. 

The   Turning   of  the    Long    Lane. 

"  The  season  approached  its  end,  and 
then  came  the  announcement  that  the 
whole  company  was  to  go  to  London.  I 
went  about  on  air  for  a  while,  just  before 
the  keenest  disappointment  of  my  life. 
One  night  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
discovered  that  there  was  one  too  many 
in  the  party,  and  I  was  it.  I  was  to 
be  left  behind. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  couldn't  help  myself 
any  by  kicking.  I  just  had  to  grin  and 
bear  it,  and  hustle  for  another  job.  But 
this  was  mighty  hard  to  find  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  I  hunted  the  papers  for  ads 
of  the  summer  snaps.  Finally  I  landed 
on  one  from  Louisville,  which  stated  that 
the  Cummings  stock  company  wanted  a 
juvenile  man.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
them  at  once,  enclosing  my  picture  and 
putting  my  Salary  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  week.  And  I  had  an  answer  telling 
me   to   come   on. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  that  manager's 
face  when  he  saw  me!  But  he  let  me 
go  on.  I  couldn't  be  discharged,  because 
they  weren't  making  enough  to  pay  sal- 
aries. We  finally  went  to  Washington,  by 
some  hook  or  crook,  where  we  didn't 
do  any  better.  I  was  only  getting  my 
board  and  lodging,  but  after  we  shifted 
to  Rochester  we  struck  it  big,  and  the 
manager  nearly  paralyzed  me  one  day  by 
paying  me  eight  weeks'  salary  in  advance. 
He  also  put  on  my  first  play — a  one-act 
affair,  '  A  Night  in  Havana.' 

Stranded  in  Chicago. 

"  From  the  Cummings  stock  company 
I  went  with  Sothern  in  '  The  King's  Mus- 
keteer.' I  didn't  care  for  the  company, 
and  began  writing  more  plays.  I  got 
a  man  named  Isham  interested  in  my 
*  Rough  Rider  Romance,'  and  left  the  com- 
pany to  go  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  to 
be  put  on.  I  had  just  five  dollars  in  my 
pocket  when  I  arrived,  to  be  greeted  by 
the  telegram:  'Isham  committed  to  insane 
asylum.' 


"There  I  was,  stranded  in  the  Windy 
City,  with  a  fiver.  I  went  to  my  friend, 
Edwin   Arden. 

"'What  shall  I  do,  Ed?'  I  said. 

"  '  I'll  lend  you  twenty-five  to  get  back 
to   New  York  on,'  he  replied. 

"  I  took  the  money,  calling  blessings 
down  on  his  head.  '  Arizona  '  was  playing 
in  Chicago  at  the  time,  and  passing  the 
theater  that  evening  I  handed  in  my  card 
at  the  box-of^ce,  and  they  passed  me  in. 
Vincent  Serrano  was  Tony,  and  as  I 
watched  him  I  told  myself  that  that  was 
the  part  for  me.  I  found  out  that  Kirk 
La  Shelle,  the  manager  of  the  show,  wa's 
in  New  York,  and  I  was  for  starting  East 
by  the  first  train  to  see  him;  but  for  some 
reason  I  didn't,  and  I  found  out  later  that 
the  train  was  wrecked. 

"  But  there  was  more  luck  than  that 
in  my  delayed  departure,  for  when  I  finally 
walked  into  La  Shelle's  of^ce  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker Theater  Building,  and  said 
abruptly,  '  I  want  to  play  Tony  in  "  Ari- 
zona," '  he  looked  up  with  a  funny  smile 
on  his  face,  and  waved  a  telegram  toward 
me. 

"  '  That's  queer,'  he  said.  '  This  message 
has  only  this  instant  arrived  from  my 
Chicago  manager:  'Serrano  wants  more 
money.     What  shall  I  do?  ' 

Striking  the   Iron   While    It  Was   Hot. 

"  You  see,  if  I  had  turned  up  earlier 
he  would  simply  have  told  me  that  he  had 
a  man  for  Tony,  and  there  was  nothing 
doing.  As  it  was,  he  looked  at  me,  and 
then  asked: 

"  '  Are  you  a   Spaniard?  * 

"  '  No,'   I  answered,   '  I  am  a  Jew.' 

"  '  Can  you  sing?  '  he  went  on. 

"  '  Oh,  yes,'  I  replied  easily. 

"  Then  he  told  me  that  Gus  Thomas, 
the  author  of  the  play,  had  a  big  finger 
in  picking  out  the  people  for  it,  and  that 
I  would  have  to  see  him. 

"  '  Where  is  he?  '  I  inquired. 

"'In   New   Rochelle.' 

"  I  left  Mr.  La  Shelle  and  went  straight 
down  to  the  telegraph  of^ce  in  the  same 
building,  and  wrote  out  this  message  to 
Augustus  Thomas: 

"  '  Be  at  ofifice  ten-thirty  to-morrow. 
Important.' 

"  And  I  signed  it  boldly,  '  Kirke  La 
Shelle.' 

"  Well,  the  next  day,  a  few  minutes 
after  ten-thirty,  I  turned  up  at  the  La 
Shelle  ofiices,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
Gus  Thomas,  with  one  of  his  boys  in  tow. 
I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  looked  me 
over,  and  finally  he  and  La  Shelle  agreed 
between    them    that    if    I    was    willing    to 
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go  out  to  Chicago  at  my  own  risk  and 
give  a  performance  of  Tony,  they  would 
promise  to  engage  me  for  the  part  if  I  made 
good  in  it. 

"  *  That's  fair,  Selwyn,  I  am  sure,'  added 
Mr.  La  Shelle. 

"  '  Ye-e-s,'  I  answered  hesitatingly.  One 
of  my  hands  was  in  my  pocket;  then  I 
drew  it  out  and  deposited  about  twenty- 
three  cents  in  silver  on  the  desk. 

" '  That,'  I  announced,  '  is  my  sole  cash 
capital,  gentlemen.' 

"  They  saw  the  point  and  finally  ar- 
ranged to  give  me  transportation  to  Chi- 
cago, declaring  that  it  would  do  no  good 
for  me  to  give  a  reading  of  the  part  there 
in  the  office,  which  I  wanted  to  do. 

A    Staggering    Blow. 

"  I  hurried  back  to  Chicago  by  the  first 
train,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  resident  manager  there. 
Rushing  into  the  lobby  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  I  plumped  the  letter  in  front  of  him, 
breathlessly  asking  him  when  I  could  have 
my   try-out. 

" '  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Selwyn,'  was  his 
reply,  '  you  have  come  too  late.     I  am  sorry 


to  say  that  I  have  just  engaged  Mr.  Perry 
for  the  part.' 

"  This  was  the  last  straw.  I  had  gone 
through  so  much  that  this  rebuff,  just 
when  my  hopes  were  at  their  highest,  was 
more  than  I  could  stand.  Grown  man 
that  I  was,  then  and  there  I  began  to  cry, 
and  hardly  knowing  where  to  go,  and 
certainly  not  caring,  I  turned  and  went 
back  into  the  lobby  again,  only  to  run 
up  against  Mr.  Thomas,  who  must  have 
come  to  Chicago  by  another  road. 

"  '  Why,  my  boy,'  he  said,  after  one  look 
at  me,  '  what  is  the  matter?  ' 

"  I  seized  him  as  a  drowning  man 
would  clutch  at  a  straw,  and  between  my 
sobs  I  told  him  the  dreadful  truth.  He 
settled  matters,  fixed  it  up  with  Perry,  I 
had  my  trial,  made  good,  and  played  Tony 
for  three  years.  And  seven  years  from 
the  time  I  was  getting  eight  dollars  a  week 
with  Gillette  in  '  Secret  Service '  he  was 
paying  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  play 
a  part  in  '  Sherlock  Holmes.' 

"  I  mustn't  forget  to  add  that  Bleiman, 
who  brought  out  my  '  Rough  Rider's  Ro- 
mance,' was  the  same  man  who  dismissed 
me  as  an  usher  at  the  Herald  Square." 


LOVE. 

A  SONNET  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


HOW  do  I  love  thee  ?     Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  an  Ideal  Grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day*s 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light 
1  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise ; 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith; 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints, — 1  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life ! — and  if  God  choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 


Chops    the    Dwarf 


By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


w 


^HEN  Charles  Dickens  visited  the  United  States  in  1867  and  gave  the 
course  of  pubHc  readings  which  netted  him  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  a  few  months,  he  prepared  special  versions  of  his 
popular  stories  for  platform  use.  All  these  versions  are  more  dramatic 
and  more  pointed  than  the  originals,  containing  as  they  do  more  dialogue 
and  less  description.  Among  them  was  the  tale  of  "  Chops  the  Dwarf," 
first  written  as  a  Christmas  story.  In  it  Dickens  dwells  upon  a  kind  of 
life  which  seems  greatly  to  have  attracted  him — the  career  of  the  traveling 
showman,  with  its  oddities,  its  careless  Bohemianism,  and  its  happy-go- 
lucky,  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

In  "  Chops  the  Dwarf,"  humor  and  pathos  are  reinforced  by  a  touch 
of  satire,  which  is  directed  against  the  emptiness  and  the  restraints  of 
fashionable  life.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  tale  has  been  overlooked 
by  many  of  the  students  and  editors  of  Dickens.  It  is  not  contained  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  his  works  which  profess  to  be  complete,  and 
several  of  the  standard  reference-books  do  not  mention  it. 


AT  one  period  of  its  reverses, 
the  House  to  Let  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  showman. 
He  was  found  registered  as 
its  occupier,  on  the  parish 
books  of  the  time  when  he  rented  the 
House ;  there  was  therefore  no  need  of 
any  clew  to  his  name.  But  he  himself 
was  less  easy  to  find,  for  he  had  led  a 
wandering  life,  and  settled  people  had 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  people  who 
plumed  themselves  on  being  respectable 
were  shy  of  admitting  that  they  had  ever 
known  him. 

At  last  among  the  marsh  lands  near 
the  river's  level,  that  lie  about  Deptford 
and  the  neighboring  market-gardens,  a 
grizzled  personage  in  velveteen,  with  a 
face  so  cut  up  by  varieties  of  weather 
that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  tattooed, 
was  found  smoking  a  pipe  at  the  door  of 
a  wooden  house  on  wheels. 

The  wooden  house  was  laid  up  in  or- 
dinary for  the  winter  near  the  mouth  of 
a  muddy  creek ;  and  everything  near  it — 
the  foggy  river,  the  misty  marshes,  and 
the  steaming  market-gardens — smoked  in 
company  with  the  grizzled  man.  In  the 
midst  of  the  smoking  party,  the  funnel- 
chimney  of  the  wooden  house  on  wheels 


was  not  remiss,  but  took  its  pipe  with  the 
rest  in  a  companionable  manner. 

On  being  asked  if  it  were  he  who  had 
once  rented  the  House  to  Let,  Grizzled 
Velveteen  looked  surprised,  and  said  yes. 
Then  his  name  was  Magsman.  That  was 
it,  Toby  Magsman — which  was  lawfully 
christened  Robert ;  but  called  in  the  line, 
from  an  infant,  Toby.  There  was  noth- 
ing agin  Toby  Magsman,  he  believed? 
If  there  was  suspicion  of  such,  mention 
it! 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  such,  he 
might  rest  assured.  But  some  inquiries 
were  making  about  that  house,  and 
would  he  object  to  say  why  he  left  it? 

Not  at  all;  why  should  he?  He  left 
it  along  of  a  dwarf. 

Along  of  a  dwarf? 

Mr.  Magsman  repeated,  deliberately 
and  emphatically,  "  Along  of  a  dwarf." 

Might  it  be  compatible  with  Mr. 
Magsman's  inclination  and  convenience 
to  enter,  as  a  favor,  into  a  few  particu- 
lars? 

Mr.  Magsman  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing  particulars : 

It  was  a  long  time  ago  to  begin  with 
— afore  lotteries  and  a  deal  more  w^as 
done    away    with.      Mr.    Magsman    w^as 
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looking  around  for  a  good  pitch,  and  he 
see  that  house,  and  he  says  to  himself, 
"  I'll  have  you  if  you  are  to  be  had.  If 
money'll  get  you,  I'll  have  you." 

The  neighbors  cut  up  rough,  and  made 
complaints ;  but  Mr.  Magsman  don't 
know  what  they  all  would  have  had.  It 
was  a  lovely  thing. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  canvas  rep- 
resentin'  the  pictur'  of  the  Giant  in 
Spanish  trunks  and  a  ruff,  who  was  half 
the  height  of  the  house,  and  was  run  up 
with  a  line  and  pulley  to  a  pole  of  the 
roof,  so  that  his  Ed  was  coeval  with  the 
parapet. 

Then  there  was  the  canvas  representin' 
the  pictur'  of  the  Albina  lady,  showin' 
her  white  'air  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
correct  uniform. 

Then  there  was  the  canvas  representin' 
the  pictur'  of  the  Wild  Indian  scalpin'  a 
member  of  some  foreign  nation. 

Similarly,  there  was  the  canvas  repre- 
sentin' the  pictur'  of  the  Wild  Ass  of  the 
Prairies — not  that  we  never  had  no  wild 
asses,  nor  wouldn't  have  had  'em  as  a 
gift. 

Last  there  was  the  canvas  representin' 
the  pictur'  of  the  Dwarf,  and  like  him 
too  ( considerin' ) ,  with  George  the 
Fourth  in  such  a  state  of  astonishment  at 
him  as  his  Majesty  couldn't  with  his  ut- 
most politeness  and  stoutness  express. 

The  front  of  the  House  was  so  covered 
with  canvases  that  there  wasn't  a  spark 
of  daylight  ever  visible  on  that  side. 
"  Magsman's  Amusements,"  fifteen 
foot  long  by  two  foot  high,  ran  over  the 
front  door  and  parlor  winders.  The 
passage  was  a  arbor  of  green  baize  and 
garden  stuff.  A  barrel-organ  performed 
there  unceasing.  And  as  to  respectabil- 
ity— if  threepence  ain't  respectable,  what 
is? 

But  the  Dwarf  is  the  principal  article 
at  present,  and  he  was  worth  money.  He 
was  wrote  up  as  "  Major  Tpschoffki,  of 
the  Imperial  Bulgraderian  Brigade." 
Nobody  couldn't  pronounce  the  name, 
and  it  never  was  intended  anybody 
should.  The  public  always  turned  it,  as 
a  regular  rule,  into  Chopski.  In  the  line 
he  was  called  Chops ;  partly  on  that  ac- 
count, and  partly  because  his  real  name, 
if  he  ever  had  any  real  name  (which  was 
very  dubious),  was  Stakes. 

He  was  an  uncommon  small  man,  he 


really  was.  Certainly  not  so  small  as  he 
was  made  out  to  be,  but  where's  your 
dwarf  as  is?  He  was  a  most  uncommon 
small  man,  with  a  most  uncommon  large 
Ed;  and  what  he  had  inside  that  Ed  no- 
body never  knowed  but  himself ;  even 
supposin'  himself  to  have  ever  took  stock 
of  it,  which  it  would  have  been  a  stiff  job 
for  him  to  do.  The  kindest  little  man  as 
never  growed !  You  never  heard  him 
give  a  ill  name  to  a  giant.  He  did  allow 
himself  to  break  out  into  strong  language 
respectin'  the  Fat  Lady  from  Norfolk; 
but  that  was  an  affair  of  the  'art ;  and 
when  a  man's  'art  has  been  trifled  with 
by  a  lady,  and  the  preference  giv'  to  a 
Indian,  he  ain't  master  of  his  actions. 

He  was  always  in  love,  of  course ; 
every  human  nat'ral  phenomenon  is. 
And  he  was  always  in  love  with  a  large 
woman ;  I  never  knowed  the  dwarf  as 
could  be  got  to  love  a  small  one.  Which 
helps  to  keep  'em  the  curiosities  they  are. 

One  sing'lar  idea  he  had  in  that  Ed 
of  his,  which  must  have  meant  some- 
thing, or  it  wouldn't  have  been  there. 
It  was  always  his  opinion  that  he  was 
entitled  to  property.  He  never  put  his 
name  to  anything.  He  had  been  taught 
to  write  by  a  young  man  without  any 
arms,  who  got  his  living  with  his  toes 
(quite  a  writing-master  he  was,  and 
taught  scores  in  the  line),  but  Chops 
would  have  starved  to  death  afore  he'd 
gained  a  bit  of  bread  by  putting  his 
hand  to  a  paper. 

This  is  the  more  curious  to  bear  in 
mind,  because  he  had  no  property,  ex- 
cept his  house  and  a  sarser.  When  I 
say  his  house,  I  mean  the  box,  painted 
and  got  up  outside  like  a  reg'ler  six- 
roomer,  that  he  used  to  creep  into,  with 
a  diamond  ring  (or  quite  as  good  to 
look  at)  on  his  forefinger,  and  ring  a 
little  bell  out  of  what  the  public  believed 
to  be   the   drawing-room   winder. 

And  when  I  say  a  sarser,  I  mean  a 
Cheney  sarser  in  which  he  made  a  col- 
lection for  himself  at  the  end  of  every 
entertainment.  His  cue  for  that  he  took 
from  me : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  little  man 
will  now  walk  three  times  round  the 
Cairawan,  and  retire  behind  the  curtain." 

He  had  what  I  consider  a  fine  mind — ■■ 
a  poetic  mind.  His  ideas  respectin'  his 
property  never  come  upon  him  so  strong 
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as  when  he  sat  upon  a  barrel-organ  and 
had  the  handle  turned.  Arter  the  wibra- 
tion  had  run  through  him  a  little  time,  he 
would  screech  out : 

"  Toby,  I  feel  my  property  coming — 
grind  away!  I'm  counting  my  guineas 
by  thousands,  Toby — grind  away !  Toby, 
I  shall  be  a  man  of  fortun' !  I  feel  the 
mint  a  jingling  in  me,  Toby,  and  I'm 
swelling  out  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land!" 

Such  is  the  influence  of  music  on  the 
poetic  mind.  Not  that  he  was  partial 
to  any  other  music  but  a  barrel-organ; 
on  the  contrairy,  he  hated  it. 

He  had  a  kind  of  everlasting  grudge 
agin  the  public ;  which  is  a  thing  you 
may  notice  in  many  phenomenons  that 
get  their  living  out  of  it.  What  riled 
him  most  in  the  nater  of  his  occupation 
was  that  it  kep'  him  out  of  society.  He 
was  continiwally  sayin' : 

"  Toby,  my  ambition  is  to  go  into  so- 
ciety. The  curse  of  my  position  towards 
the  public  is  that  it  keeps  me  hout  of 
society.  This  don't  signify  to  a  low 
beast  of  a  Indian ;  he  ain't  formed  for 
society.  This  don't  signify  to  a  Spotted 
Baby;  he  ain't  formed  for  society — I 
am." 

Nobody  never  could  make  out  what 
Chops  done  with  his  money.  He  had 
a  good  salary,  down  on  the  drum  every 
Saturday  as  the  day  came  round,  be- 
sides having  the  run  of  his  teeth — and 
he  was  a  woodpecker  to  eat — but  all 
dwarfs  are.  The  sarser  was  a  little  in- 
come, bringing  him  in  so  many  half- 
pence that  he'd  carry  'em  for  a  week 
together,  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handker- 
cher. 

And  yet  he  never  had  money.  And  it 
couldn't  be  the  Fat  Lady  from  Norfolk, 
as  was  once  supposed ;  because  it  stands 
to  reason  that  when  you  have  a  animosity 
towards  a  Indian  which  makes  you  grind 
your  teeth  at  him  to  his  face,  and  which 
can  hardly  hold  you  from  goosing  him 
audible  when  he's  going  through  his  war- 
dance — it  stands  to  reason  you  wouldn't 
under  them  circumstances  deprive  your- 
self to  support  that  Indian  in  the  lap  of 
luxury. 

Most  unexpected,  the  mystery  came 
out  one  day  at  Egham  races.  The  pub- 
lic was  shy  of  bein'  pulled  in,  and  Chops 
was  ringin*  his  little  bell  out  of  his 
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drawin'-room  winder,  and  was  snarlin* 
to  me  over  his  shoulder  as  he  kneeled 
down  with  his  legs  out  at  the  back  door 
— for  he  couldn't  be  shoved  into  his 
house  without  kneeling  down,  and  the 
premises  wouldn't  accommodate  his  legs 
— was  snarlin' : 

"  Here's  a  precious  public  for  you ; 
why  the  devil  don't  they  tumble  up?" 
when  a  man  in  the  crowd  holds  up  a 
carrier-pigeon  and  cries  out : 

"  If  there's  any  person  here  as  has  got 
a  ticket,  the  Lottery's  just  draw'd,  and 
the  number  as  has  come  up  for  the  great 
prize  is  three,  seven,  forty-two !  Three, 
seven,  forty-two !  " 

I  was  givin'  the  man  to  the  furies  my- 
self, for  calling  of  the  public's  atten- 
tion— for  the  public  will  turn  away,  at 
any  time,  to  look  at  anything  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  thing  showed  'em ;  and  if  you 
doubt  it,  get  'em  together  for  any  indi- 
vidual purpose  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  send  only  two  people  in  late  and  see 
if  the  whole  company  ain't  far  more  in- 
terested in  taking  particular  notice  of 
them  two  than  you — I  say  I  wasn't  best 
pleased  with  the  man  for  callin'  out, 
wasn't  blessin'  him  in  my  own  mind, 
when  I  see  Chops's  little  bell  fly  out  of 
the  winder  at  a  old  lady,  and  he  gets  up 
and  kicks  his  box  over,  exposin'  the 
whole  secret,  and  he  catches  hold  of  the 
calves  of  my  legs  and  he  says  to  me : 

*'  Carry  me  into  the  wan,  Toby,  and 
throw  a  pail  of  water  over  me,  or  I'm  a 
dead  man,  for  I'm  come  into  my  prop- 
erty! " 

Twelve  thousand  odd  hundred  pounds 
was  Chops's  winnins.  He  had  bought  a 
half-ticket  for  the  twenty-five  thousand 
prize,  and  it  had  come  up.  The  first  use 
he  made  of  his  property  was  to  offer  to 
fight  the  Wild  Indian  for  five  hundred 
pound  a  side,  him  with  a  poisoned  darn- 
in'-needle  and  the  Indian  with  a  club; 
but  the  Indian  being  in  want  of  backers 
to  that  amount,  it  went  no  further. 

Arter  he  had  been  mad  for  a  week — 
in  a  state  of  mind,  in  short,  in  which,  if 
I  had  let  him  sit  on  the  organ  for  only 
two  minutes,  I  believe  he  would  have 
bust — but  we  kept  the  organ  from  him — 
Mr.  Chops  come  round  and  behaved  lib- 
eral and  beautiful  to  all. 

He  then  sent  for  a  young  man  he 
knowed,  as  had  a  wery  genteel  appear- 
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ance  and  was  a  Bonnet  at  a  gaming- 
booth  (most  respectable  brought  up, 
father  havin'  been  imminent  in  the  liv- 
ery-stable line,  but  unfortunate  in  a  com- 
mercial crisis  through  paintin'  a  old 
gray,  ginger-bay,  and  sellin'  him  with  a 
pedigree),  and  Mr.  Chops  said  this  to 
Bonnet,  who  said  his  name  was  Nor- 
mandy, which  it  wasn't : 

"  Normandy,  I'm  going  into  society. 
Will  you  go  with  me?  " 

Says  Normandy  :  "  Do  I  understand 
you,  Mr.  Chops,  to  hintimate  that  the 
'ole  of  the  expenses  of  that  move  will  be 
borne  by  yourself?  " 

"  Correct,"  says  Mr.  Chops.  "  And 
you  shall  have  a  princely  allowance  too." 

The  Bonnet  lifted  Mr.  Chops  upon  a 
chair  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  re- 
plied in  poetry,  his  eyes  seemingly  full  of 
tears : 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea, 

And  I  do  not  ask  for  more, 
But  I'll  go — along  with  thee. 

They  went  into  society,  in  a  chaise  and 
four  grays,  with  silk  jackets.  They  took 
lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  and  they 
blazed  away. 

In  consequence  of  a  note  that  was 
brought  to  Bartlemy  Fair  in  the  autumn 
of  next  year  by  a  servant,  most  wonder- 
ful got  up  in  milk-white  cords  and  tops, 
I  cleaned  myself  and  went  to  Pall  Mall, 
one  evening  app'inted.  The  gentlemen 
was  at  their  wine  arter  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Chops's  eyes  was  more  fixed  in  that  Ed 
of  his  than  I  thought  good  for  him. 

There  was  three  of  'em  (in  company, 
I  mean),  and  I  knowed  the  third  well. 
When  last  met,  he  had  on  a  white  Roman 
shirt,  and  a  bishop's  miter  covered  with 
leopard-skin,  and  played  the  clarionet  all 
wrong,  in  a  band,  at  a  wild-beast  show. 

This  gent  took  on  not  to  know  me,  and 
Mr.  Chops  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  old  friend  of 
former  days  "  ;  and  Normandy  looked  at 
me  through  a  eyeglass,  and  said,  "  Mags- 
man,  glad  to  see  ye !  "  which  I'll  take  my 
oath,  he  wasn't. 

Mr.  Chops,  to  get  him  convenient  to 
the  table,  had  his  chair  on  a  throne, 
much  of  the  form  of  George  Fourth's  in 
the  canvas,  but  he  hardly  appeared  to 
me  to  be  King  there  in  any  p'int  of  view. 


for  his  two  gentlemen  ordered  about  like 
emperors.  They  was  all  dressed  like 
May-day — gorgeous  ! — and  as  to  wine, 
they  swam  in  all  sorts. 

I  made  the  round  of  the  bottles,  first 
separate  (to  say  I  had  done  it),  and  then 
tried  two  of  'em  as  half-and-half,  then 
t'other  two.  Altogether,  I  passed  a 
pleasant  evenin',  but  with  a  tendency  to 
feel  muddled,  until  I  considered  it  good 
manners  to  get  up  and  say: 

"  Mr.  Chops,  the  best  of  friends  must 
part.  I  thank  you  for  the  wariety  of 
foreign  drains  you  have  stood  so  'ansome. 
I  looks  towards  you  in  red  wine,  and  I 
takes  my  leave." 

Mr.  Chops  replied : 

"  If  you'll  just  hitch  me  out  of  this 
over  your  right  arm,  Magsman,  and 
carry  me  down-stairs,   I'll  see  you  out." 

I  said  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing, 
but  he  would  have  it,  so  I  lifted  him  off 
his  throne.  He  smelt  strong  of  Ma- 
deary,  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  as 
I  carried  him  down,  that  it  was  like 
carrying  a  large  bottle  full  of  wine,  with 
a  rayther  ugly  stopper,  a  good  deal  out 
of  proportion. 

When  I  set  him  on  the  door-mat  in  the 
hall,  he  kept  me  close  to  him  by  holding 
on  to  my  coat-collar,  and  he  whispers : 

"  I  ain't  'appy,  Magsman." 

"What's  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Chops?" 

"  They  don't  use  me  well.  They  ain't 
grateful  to  me.  They  puts  me  on  the 
mantel-piece  when  I  won't  have  in  more 
Champagne-wine,  and  they  locks  me  in 
the  sideboard  when  I  won't  give  up  my 
property." 

"  Get  rid  of  'em,  Mr.  Chops." 

"  I  can't.  We're  in  society  together, 
and  what  would  society  say?" 

"  Come  out  of  society,"  says  I. 

"  I  can't.  You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about.  When  you  have  once  got 
into  society,  you  mustn't  come  out  of  it." 

"  Then,  if  you'll  excuse  the  freedom, 
Mr.  Chops,"  was  my  remark,  shaking  my 
Ed  grave,  "  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  ever 
went  in." 

Mr.  Chops  shook  that  deep  Ed  of  his 
to  a  surprisin'  extent,  and  slapped  it  half 
a  dozen  times  with  his  hand,  and  with 
more  wice  than  I  thought  were  in  him. 
Then  he  says : 

"  You're  a  good  feller,  but  you  don't 
understand.        Good     night,     go     long. 
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Magsman,  the  little  man  will  now  walk 
three  times  around  the  Cairawan,  and 
retire  behind  the  curtain." 

The  last  I  see  of  him  on  that  occasion 
was  his  tryin',  on  the  extremest  verge  of 
insensibility,  to  climb  up  the  stairs,  one 
by  one,  with  his  hands  and  knees. 
They'd  have  been  much  too  steep  for  him 
if  he  had  been  sober ;  but  he  wouldn't 
be  helped. 

It  warn't  long  after  that,  that  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  of  Mr.  Chops's  being 
presented  at  court.     It  was  printed : 

**  It  will  be  recollected " — and  I've 
noticed  in  my  life  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
printed  that  it  will  be  recollected  when- 
ever it  won't — "  that  Mr.  Chops  is  the 
individual  of  small  stature  whose  brill- 
iant success  in  the  last  State  Lottery  at- 
tracted so  much  attention." 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  such  is 
life !  He  has  done  it  in  earnest  at  last ! 
He  has  astonished  George  the  Fourth !  " 

On  account  of  which  I  had  that  can- 
vas new  painted,  him  with  a  bag  of 
money  in  his  hand,  a  presentin'  it  to 
George  the  Fourth,  and  a  lady  in  ostrich 
feathers  fallin'  in  love  with  him  in  a 
bagwig,  sword,  and  buckles  correct. 

I  took  the  house  as  is  the  subject  of 
present  inquiries — though  not  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted — and  I  run  Mags- 
man's  Amusements  in  it  thirteen  months 
— sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  an- 
other, sometimes  nothin'  particular,  but 
always  all  the  canvases  outside.  One 
night,  when  we  had  played  the  last  com- 
pany out,  which  was  a  shy  company 
through  its  raining  heavens  hard,  I  was 
takin'  a  pipe  in  the  one  pair  back,  along 
with  the  young  man  with  the  toes,  which 
I  had  taken  on  for  a  month  (though  he 
never  drawed — except  on  paper),  and  I 
heard  a  kickin'  at  the  street  door. 

"  Halloa !  "  I  says  to  the  young  man, 
"what's  up?" 

He  rubs  his  eye-brows  with  his  toes, 
and  he  says : 

"  I  can't  imagine,  Mr.  Magsman  " — 
which  he  never  could  imagine  nothin', 
and  was  monotonous  company. 

The  noise  not  leavin'  off,  I  laid  down 
my  pipe,  and  I  took  up  a  candle,  and  I 
went  down  and  opened  the  door.  I 
looked  out  into  the  street ;  but  nothin' 
could  I  see,  and  nothin'  was  I  aware  of, 
until  I  turned  round  quick,  because  some 


creeter  run  between  my  legs  into  the 
passage. 

There  was  Mr.  Chops ! 

**  Magsman,"  he  says,  "  take  me  on  the 
hold  terms,  and  you've  got  me;  if  it's 
done,  say  done  !  " 

I  was  all  of  a  maze,  but  I  said, 
"  Done,  sir." 

"  Done  to  your  done,  and  double 
done !  "  says  he.  *'  Have  you  got  a  bit 
of  supper  in  the  house?  " 

Bearin'  in  mind  them  sparklin'  warie- 
ties  of  foreign  drains  as  we'd  guzzled 
away  at  in  Pall  Mall,  I  was  ashamed  to 
offer  him  cold  sassages  and  gin-and- 
water ;  but  he  took  'em  both  and  took  'em 
free;  havin'  a  chair  for  his  table,  and 
sittin'  down  at  it  on  a  stool,  like  hold 
times — I  all  of  a  maze  all  the  while. 

It  was  arter  he  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  sassages  (beef,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  calculations  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter),  that  the  wisdom  as  was  in 
that  little  man  began  to  come  out  of  him 
like  perspiration. 

"  Magsman,"  he  says,  "  look  upon  me? 
— You  see  afore  you  one  as  has  both 
gone  into  society,  and  come  out." 

"  O,  you  arc  out  of  it,  Mr.  Chops? 
How  did  you  get  out,  sir?" 

"  Sold  out  !  "  says  he.  You  never  saw 
the  like  of  the  wisdom  as  his  Ed  ex- 
pressed, when  he  made  use  of  them  two 
words.  "  My  friend  Magsman,  I'll  im- 
part to  you  a  discovery  I've  made.  It's 
wallable;  it's  cost  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  pound;  it  may  do  you  good  in 
life.  The  secret  of  this  matter  is,  that  it 
ain't  so  much  that  a  person  goes  into 
society,  as  that  society  goes  into  a  per- 
son." 

Not  exactly  keeping  up  with  his 
meanin',  I  shook  my  Ed,  put  on  a  deep 
look,  and  said,  "  You're  right  there,  Mr. 
Chops." 

"  Magsman,"  he  says,  twitchin'  me  by 
the  leg,  "  society  has  gone  into  me  to 
the  tune  of  every  penny  of  my  property." 

I  felt  that  I  went  pale,  and  though  not 
naturally  a  bold  speaker,  I  couldn't 
hardly  say,  "Where's  Normandy?" 

"  Bolted — with  the  plate,"  said  Mr. 
Chops. 

"  And  t'other  one?" — meaning  him  as 
formerly  wore  the  bishop's  miter. 

"  Bolted — with  the  jewels,"  said  Mr. 
Chops. 
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I  sat  down  and  looked  at  him,  and  he 
stood  up  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Magsman,"  he  says,  and  he  seemed 
to  myself  to  get  wiser  as  he  got  hoarser, 
"  society,  taken  in  the  limip,  is  all 
dwarfs.  At  the  court  of  Saint  James 
they  was  all  a  doin'  my  bisness — all  a 
goin'  three  times  round  the  Cairawan,  in 
the  hold  Court  suits  and  properties. 
Elsewhere,  they  was  most  of  'em  ring- 
ing their  little  bells  out  of  makebelieves. 
Everywheres,  the  sarser  was  a  goin' 
round — Magsman,  the  sarser  is  the  uni- 
versal institution !  " 

I  perceived,  you  understand,  that  he 
was  soured  by  his  misfortuns,  and  I  felt 
for  Mr.  Chops. 

"  As  to  Fat  Ladies,"  says  he,  giving 
Ills  Ed  a  tremendous  one  ag'in  the  wall, 
"  there's  lots  of  them  in  society,  and 
worse  than  the  original.  Hers  was  a 
outrage  upon  taste — simply  a  outrage 
upon  taste — carryin'  its  own  punishment 
in  the  form  of  a  Indian ! " 

Here  he  giv*  himself  another  tre- 
mendious  one. 

"  But  theirs,  Magsman,  theirs  is  mer- 
cenary outrages.  Lay  in  Cashmere 
shawls,  buy  bracelets,  strew  'em  and  a  lot 
of  'andsome  fans  and  things  about  your 
rooms,  let  it  be  known  that  you  give 
away  like  water  to  all  as  come  to  admire, 
and  the  Fat  Ladies  that  don't  exhibit  for 
so  much  down  upon  the  drum  will  come 
from  all  the  p'ints  of  the  compass  to 
flock  about  you,  whatever  you  are. 
They'll  drill  holes  in  your  'art,  Mags- 
man, like  a  cullender.  And  when  you've 
no  more  left  to  give,  they'll  laugh  at  you 
to  your  face,  and  leave  you  to  have  your 
bones  picked  dry  by  wulturs,  like  the 
dead  Wild  Ass  of  the  Prayries  that  you 
deserve  to  be !  " 

Here  he  giv'  himself  the  most  tre- 
mendious  one  of  all,  and  dropped. 

I  thought  he  was  gone.  His  Ed  was 
so  heavy,  and  he  knocked  it  so  hard,  and 
he  fell  so  stony,  and  the  sassagereal  dis- 
turbance in  him  must  have  been  so  im- 
mense, that  I  thought  he  was  gone.  But 
he  soon  come  round  with  care,  and  he 
sat  up  on  the  floor,  and  he  said  to  me, 
with  wisdom  comin'  out  of  his  eyes,  if 
ever  it  come : 

"  Magsman !  The  most  material  dif- 
ference between  the  two  states  of  ex- 
istence    through     which     your     un'appy 


friend  has  passed  " — he  reached  out  his 
poor  little  hand,  and  his  tears  dropped 
down  on  the  mustache  which  it  was  a 
credit  to  him  to  have  done  his  best  to 
grow,  but  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  com- 
mand success — "  the  difference  is  this  : 
When  I  was  out  of  society,  I  was  paid 
light  for  being  seen.  When  I  went  into 
society,  I  paid  heavy  for  being  seen.  I 
prefer  the  former,  even  if  I  wasn't 
forced  upon  it.  Give  me  out  through  the 
trumpet,  in  the  hold  way,  to-morrow." 

After  that,  he  slid  into  the  line  again 
as  easy  as  if  he  had  been  iled  all  over. 
But  the  organ  was  kep'  from  him,  and 
no  allusions  was  ever  made,  when  a  com- 
pany was  in,  to  his  property.  He  got 
wiser  every  day;  his  views  of  society  and 
the  public  was  luminous,  bewilderin', 
awful ;  and  his  Ed  got  bigger  and  bigger 
as  his  wisdom  expanded  it. 

He  took  well,  and  pulled  'em  in  most 
excellent  for  nine  weeks.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  when  his  Ed  was  a 
sight,  he  expressed  one  evening,  the  last 
company  havin'  been  turned  out,  and  the 
doors  shut,  a  wish  to  have  a  little  music. 

"  Mr.  Chops,"  I  said  (I  never  dropped 
the  "Mr."  with  him;  the  world  might 
do  it,  but  not  me) — "  Mr.  Chops,  are 
you  sure  as  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind 
and  body  to  sit  upon  the  organ?  " 

His  answer  was  this : 

"  Toby,  when  next  met  with  on  the 
tramp,  I  forgive  her  and  the  Indian. 
And  I  am." 

It  was  with  fear  and  tremblin'  that  I 
began  to  turn  the  handle ;  but  he  sat  like 
a  lamb.  It  will  be  my  belief  to  my  dying 
day,  that  I  see  his  Ed  expand  as  he  sat ; 
you  may  therefore  judge  how  great  his 
thoughts  was.  He  sat  out  all  the 
changes,  and  then  he  come  off. 

"  Toby,"  he  says  with  a  quiet  smile, 
"  the  little  man  will  now  walk  three 
times  round  the  Cairawan,  and  then  re- 
tire behind  the  curtain." 

When  we  called  him  in  the  mornin'  we 
found  he  had  gone  into  much  better 
society  than  mine  or  Pall  Mall's.  I  give 
Mr.  Chops  as  comfortable  a  funeral  as 
lay  in  my  power,  followed  myself  as 
chief,  and  had  the  George  the  Fourth 
canvas  carried  first,  in  the  form  of  a  ban- 
ner. But  the  house  was  so  dismal  after- 
wards, that  I  give  it  up,  and  took  to  the 
wan  again. 


Royal   Visitors   in   America. 


Attempts  to  Strengthen  a  Spirit  of  International  Good-Feeling  Have  Been  Re- 
sponsible for  the  Coming  of  Some  Princely  Guests — Others  Have 
Found  an  Asylum  Here  During  Periods  of  Exile. 
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MANY  royalties  have  visited  the 
United  States  since  the  first 
princeling  landed  here  in  1782. 
Such  visits  were  not  very  frequent  in  the 
early  days,  but  they  have  so  increased  in 
number  that  now  we  might  almost  say 
that  we  welcome  the  coming  even  while 
we  speed  the  parting  royal  guest. 

The  first  royal  visitor  to  the  United 
States  was  William  IV,  son  of  George 
III,  who  came  to  us  in  1782  as  midship- 
man in  a  British  line-of-battle  ship,  one 
of  Admiral  Digby's  fleet  sent  over  to 
conquer  us  as  a  rebellious  colony.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Colonel  Ogden,  of 
the  First  New  Jersey  Regiment,  to  cap- 
ture him  while  his  vessel  was  lying  off 
New  York,  but  the  scheme  failed,  and 
the  prince  lived  to  become  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  uncle  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  succeeded  him  in  1837. 

Queen  Victoria's  father,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  was  a  hasty  guest  of  this  country 
a  little  later  on,  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  his  regiment,  then  stationed 
in  Canada.  He  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces 
in  North  America.  It  was  in  his  honor 
that  St.  John's  Island  changed  its  name, 
and  has  since  been  known  as  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  Visit  of  Louis  Philippe. 

In  1796,  Louis  Philippe,  accompanied 
by  his  two  brothers,  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  Comte  de  Beaujolais,  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  bearing  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  Gouverneur  Morris,  then 
American  minister  to  France.  He  trav- 
eled very  extensively  over  the  country, 
and  sailed  for  Havana,  whence  he  in- 
tended sailing  to  Spain  to  see  his  exiled 
mother,   but  by  orders   from  the   Court 


of  Madrid  he  was  detained  there  some 
time. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States, 
whence  he  sailed  for  England  in  1800, 
became  the  "  citizen  king "  of  France, 
and  died  in  England  two  years  after 
the  revolution  of   1848. 

The   Brothers  of   Napoleon. 

In  1803,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  arrived  in  New  York. 
Visiting  Baltimore,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  her,  and  married  with  great 
ceremony  by  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

In  1805  he  started  for  France,  leaving 
his  wife  to  follow.  An  order  of  the 
emperor  prohibited  her  entering  France 
at  any  place,  and  she  saw  her  husband 
only  once  after  his  departure. 

The  First  Consul  had  their  marriage 
annulled  by  his  council  of  state,  and 
forced  Jerome,  who  was  his  youngest 
brother,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg.  Six  days  after 
the  ceremony  the  young  prince  was  made 
King  of  Westphalia. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  brother,  one  year 
older  than  the  emperor,  was  by  him 
invited — or,  rather,  compelled — to  ac- 
cept the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1806, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  two  years 
later. 

After  Wellington's  victory  at  Water- 
loo, Joseph,  with  leave  of  his  brother, 
quitted  France,  and  coming  to  the 
IJnited  States  as  the  Comte  de  Sur- 
villiers,  he  purchased  an  estate  of  fif- 
teen hundred  acres  of  land  in  Borden- 
town,  New  Jersey,  and  settled  down  to 
the  life  of  an  opulent  gentleman  and 
philosophical  student.  He  also  estab- 
lished a  summer  residence  at  Lake  Bona- 
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parte,  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  1832  he 
returned  to  France  to  aid  in  sustaining 
the  pretensions  of  his  nephew,  Louis  Na- 
poleon, to  the  throne,  and  failing  in  this 
he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1844. 

Three  other  Bonaparte  princes  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  w-ere  Charles 
Lucien,  Pierre,  and  Antoine,  sons  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino, 
and  nephews  of  the  great  emperor. 
Pierre — best  remembered,  perhaps,  as 
the  man  who  shot  Victor  Noir  in  a  duel 
— and  his  brother  Antoine  were  mere 
transient  visitors,  but  Charles  Lucien 
lived  in  Philadelphia  for  half  a  dozen 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes, 
and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  bird-life. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Alexander  Wilson's  "  American  Or- 
nithology." The  work  appeared  in  three 
volumes,  from  1825  to  1833,  with  both 
Wilson's  name  and  that  of  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte  upon  its  title  pages. 
Before  the  third  volume  was  issued  the 
prince  had  returned  to  Europe,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 

The  Two  Sons  of  Murat. 

Two  sons  of  Joachim  Murat,  who 
married  the  first  Napoleon's  sister, 
Caroline,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  1808,  settled  in 
Florida  a  few  years  after  their  father 
was  shot  by  the  Neapolitans.  Napoleon 
Murat  was  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
and  took  great  interest  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  He  married  a 
grandniece  of  George  Washington,  and 
died  in  Tallahassee  in  1847. 

His  brother.  Napoleon  Lucien 
Charles,  came  to  America  in  1825, 
and  married  a  Miss  Frazer,  of  Borden- 
town.  New  Jersey.  He  went  to  France 
in  1848,  and  received  the  title  of  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  family. 

In  1836,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
late  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  ban- 
ished to  the  United  States  for  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  throne  of  his  uncle,  the 
first  emperor,  by  revolutionary  means. 
He  landed  at  Norfolk  in  March,  1837, 
and  then  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  until  May,  when  he  sailed  for 
Switzerland  to  see  his  dying  mother. 

Two  visits  to  this  country  were  made 


by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  third  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  late  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
On  the  first  he  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1842,  where  he  met  with  a  reception  due 
the  son  of  a  king  of  France,  who  had 
also  been  the  custodian  of  the  remains 
of  the  great  emperor  when  they  were 
brought  from  St.   Helena  to  Paris. 

On  the  second  visit,  made  in  1861,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  and  his 
nephews,  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the 
Due  de  Chartres.  He  placed  his  son  in 
the  naval  service,  and  accepted  for  him- 
self and  nephews  commissions  on  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  staff,  as  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  about  to  resume  the 
march  upon  Richmond.  After  the  re- 
moval of  "  Little  Mac  "  the  prince  re- 
turned to  France. 

The    Prince   of   Wales's   Tour. 

In  September,  1860,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  traveling  as  Baron  Renfrew, 
with  his  tutor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
arrived  at  Detroit,  after  a  tour  through 
Canada.  He  received  a  most  generous 
series  of  ovations  in  the  United  States, 
going  as  far  west  as  Illinois,  and  while 
in  Washington  he  was  the  special  guest 
of  President  Buchanan. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  we  had  a  visit  from 
Prince  Napoleon  and  his  bride,  the 
Princess  Clothilde,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,  and  aunt  of  the  present 
King  of  Italy.  This  prince  was  a  son 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  his  second 
wife,  Catharine  of  Wiirtemberg.  The 
couple  made  many  friends  during  their 
brief  sojourn. 

Queen  Emma,  widow  of  a  former 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  landed 
at  San  Francisco  in  1866,  and,  after 
making  a  thorough  inspection  of  our 
religious  and  educational  systems,  she 
went  to  England  via  New  York. 

On  January  21,  1870,  Prince  Arthur, 
third  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  now 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Montreal,  whither  he  had 
been  ordered  on  military  service.  Three 
days  later  he  was  introduced  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  by  the  British  minister,  and 
was  honored  with  a  grand  ball  in  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Washington. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  November 
19,  1871,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  son 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  II  of  Russia,  ap- 
peared in  his  flagship  in  the  lower  bay 
of  New  York  Harbor.  His  reception 
was  of  a  dual  character :  first  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Russian  navy,  and  then  as 
the  son  of  an  imperial  father. 

Kings  and  Princes  From  IVIany  Lands. 

Kalakaua,  King  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  stepped  ashore  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  November,  1874,  visited  our 
chief  ports,  examined  our  industrial  re- 
sources and  capabilities,  and  endeavored 
to  hasten  the  negotiation  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  his  government  and 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1876,  dur- 
ing the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Queen  Liliuokalani  came  to  plead  her 
cause  after  she  was  deposed  from  the 
Hawaiian  throne,  during  President 
Cleveland's  second  administration. 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  the  present  Due  d' Orleans, 
again  came  to  the  United  States  in  1890 
to  visit  the  grave  of  General  McClellan, 


on  whose  staff  he  had  served  during  our 
Civil  War. 

In  1893  the  Princess  Eulalia,  daughter 
of  the  late  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
aunt  of  the  present  king,  came  to  the 
United  States  as  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  queen  regent  at  the  time  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held 
in  Chicago. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  Somdetch 
Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravudh,  with  his 
brother,  who  is  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne,  visited  this  country  on  his  way- 
home  from  his  ten  years'  college  life  in 
England,  in  1902.  In  that  same  year 
the  Grand  Duke  Boris,  of  Russia,  cousin 
of  the  Czar,  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  the  German  Kaiser, 
also  visited  us. 

His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda,  Hindu  prince  of  the 
first  rank,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  May  of  this  year.  He  was  chosen 
ruler  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  he 
began  at  once  the  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  his  state  and  people.  Under 
his  rule  the  slovenly  Hindu  town  of 
Baroda  became  a  fine  modern  city  with 
colleges  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
technical  school. 


THE   AGE    OF   THE   EARTH. 

On  this  Subject  Our  Planet  Is  as  Secretive  as  a  Woman,  and  Inquisitive  Scientists  Can 

Do  Nothing  More  Than  Guess  at  It. 


THE  earth  is  almost  as  secretive  on 
the  subject  of  its  age  as  is  a  wo- 
man who  has  passed  the  thirty 
mark.  Several  years  ago  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  then  wrote  as  follows : 

The  age  of  the  earth  is  placed  by  some 
at  five  hundred  millions  of  years;  by 
others,  one  hundred  million  years;  and  still 
others,  of  later  time,  among  them  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  place  it  at  ten  million 
years.  None  place  it  lower  than  ten  mil- 
lions, knowing  what  processes  have  been 
gone  through. 

Other  planets  go  through  the  same  proc- 
ess. The  reason  that  other  planets  differ 
so  much  from  the  earth  is  that  they  are  in 
so  much  earlier  or  later  stages  of  existence. 
The  earth  must  become  old.  Newton  sur- 
mised that  it  would  lose  all  its  water  and 


become  perfectly  dry.  Since  then  other 
scientists   have   confirmed   his   opinion. 

As  the  earth  keeps  cooling,  it  will  be- 
come porous,  and  great  cavities  will  be 
formed  in  the  interior,  which  will  take 
in  the  water.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
process  is  now  in  progress,  so  far  that  the 
water  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  paper  each  year. 

At  this  rate,  in  six  million  years  the 
water  will  have  sunk  a  mile,  and  in  fifteen 
million  the  water  will  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  also  diminishing  all  the  time. 
It  is  in  an  inappreciable  degree,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  the  air  will  be  so 
thin  that  no  creature  we  know  could 
breathe  it  and  live;  the  time  will  come 
when  the  world  cannot  support  life.  That 
will  be  the  period  of  old  age,  and  then  will 
come  death. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  THE  LINKS. 


Flowers    of    History,    Philosophy,    and    Mendacity    Culled    by   Caddies    to   the   Muse 

Whose  Metrical  Feet  Have  Wandered  Into  the  Debatable  Territory 

That  Lies  Between  Fiction  and  Fact. 


THE  FANTOM   OF  THE  LINKS. 

By  Jessie   Pope. 

WHEN     morning     crowns     the     distant 
downs 
With  veil  of  azure  gossam ; 
When  black  bat  wheels,  and  twilight  steals 

The  blush   from   every   blossom — 
Hist !  to  a  sudden  mysterious  click, 
The  caddie  shudders  and  shrinks, 
The  scarlet- jacketed  heart  beats  thick— 7 
'Tis  the  fantom  of  the  links. 

The  first  was  he  on  the  family  tree 

Of  canny  professional  laddies. 
In  Pluto's  halls  he  hungers  for  balls — 

They  say  he's  a  weakness  for  caddies. 
Hist !  when  you  feel  a  thrill  in  the  breeze, 

A  whisper  that  rises  and  sinks, 
When    there    looms    a    shape    by   the   misty 
trees — 

'Tis  the  fantom  of  the  links. 

Then  fly  the  green  tho'  fit  and  keen 

To  drive  like  soaring  rocket. 
You'll  search  till  dark  for  balls  you  mark — 

They're   in  his  intangible  pocket. 
Back  from  the  cliff  and  the  shimmering  bay, 

The   dune   and   the   pebble-strewn   brinks, 
Mortal,  you'll  get  the  worst  of  the  play 

With  the  fantom  of  the  links. 

When  through  the  gray  the  dawning  day 

Slants   over  gorse  and  heather. 
When  sun  has  set  and  grass  is  wet. 

And  mist-wreaths  twine  together — 
List  to  a  sudden  mysterious  click, 

The   caddie   shudders   and   shrinks, 
The  scarlet-jacketed  heart  beats  thick — 

'Tis  the  fantom  of  the  links. 

London   Queen. 


THE  LOST  BALL. 

STANDING  one  day  on  the  golf-links, 
I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease ; 
And  I  baffled  and  foozled  idly 
Over  the  whins  and  tees. 


I  know  not  what  I  was  dreaming, 
Or  where  I  was  rubbering  then; 

But  I  swiped  that  ball,  of  a  sudden, 
With  the  force  of  two  score  men. 

It  sped  through  the  crimson  twilight 

Like  a  shot  from  a  ten-inch  gun ; 
And  it  passed  from  my  fevered  vision 

To  the  realm  of  the  vanished  sun; 
It  chasseed  over  the  bunker. 

It  caromed  hazard  and  hill; 
It  went  like  a  thing  infernal — 

I  suppose  it  is  going  still. 

It  shied  each  perplexing  stymie 

With  infinite  nerve  and  ease ; 
And  bored  right  on  through  the  landscape 

As  if  it  were  loath  to  cease. 
I  have  sought — but  I  seek  it  vainly — 

That  ball  of  the  strenuous  pace, 
That  went  from  the  sole  of  my  niblick 

And  entered  into  space. 

It  may  be  some  blooming  caddie 

Can  sooner  or  later  explain; 
It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 

I  shall  find  that  ball  again. 

Smart  Set. 


GOLF  IN  CACTUS  CENTER. 

WE   were  propped  against   the   'dobe   of 
that  joint  o'  Poker  Bill's, 
When     a     tenderfoot     was     spotted,     actin' 

queerlike  in  the  hills; 
He'd  a  ball  of  gutta-percha,  and  was  puttin' 

in  his  licks. 
Jest  a-knockin'  it  to  glory  with  a  bunch  o' 
crooked  sticks. 

Well,   we   went  up  there  quite   cur'us,   and 

we  watched  him  paste  the  ball, 
'Til   a    itchin    fer   to   try   it   seemed   to   get 

a  holt  of  all. 
And  at   last   Packsaddle   Stevens   asked   to 

give  the  thing  a  swat. 
And   we  gathered   round  to   see  him   show 

the  stranger  what  was  what. 

Well,  the  golfer  stuck  the  speroid  on  a  little 

pile  o'  dirt, 
And    Packsaddle    swiped   and   swatted,    but 

he  didn't  do  no  hurt. 
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He  barked  his   shins  terrific,  and  he  broke 

his  little  stick, 
And    when    he    heard    a    snicker    his    guns 

came  out  too  quick. 

We   dropped  behind   the  cactus,  with   some 

holes   clipped  in  our  clothes, 
While   the   golfer   for   the    sky-line   wagged 

his   checker-boarded   hose ; 
And  when  we  took  home  Stevens  and  three 

others  that  was  hurt 
The  golf-ball   still  was  settin'   on   its  little 

pile  o'  dirt. 

So  we  ain't  no  new  St.  Andrews,  and  we 

hope   no  golfer  thinks 
He   can   cut   loose   here   in    Cactus    with    a 

set  of  oatmeal  links ; 
We  go  in  fer  games  that's  quiet,  and  stir 

up  no  blood  and  fuss, 
And  down   in   Cactus   Center  poker's  good 
enough  for  us. 

From  an  Old  Scrap  Book. 


WHEN  MACLAREN  FOOZLED 
OUT. 

THE    links    were    bright    and   bonny    wi' 
the  tartan  and  the  plaid 
When   the   pride   o'    Skibo   village   met   the 

best   St.   Andrews   had; 
The   play   was    fast   and   furious,    and    sair 

the  ball  was  thwacked, 
And    in    the    final    test    o'    skill    one    point 
Maclaren  lacked. 

The  caddies  stood  wi'  bated  breath,  and 
every  face  was  set, 

For  not  a  man  was  in  the  crowd  but  had 
his  siller  bet; 

And  one  lad  cried,  as  wi'  his  stick  Mac- 
laren loomed  up  tall : 

"  Hoot,  mon !  now  show  'em  hoo  Old  Skibo 
kills  the  ball!" 

The   gowlfer   lookit   at   the    sky,    and   then 

doon  at  the  dirt, 
And    cannily    he    weighed    his    stock    and 

loosed  his  plaided  shirt; 
He  slowly  planted  both  his  feet,  and  then 

replanted  each, 
And  dinna  doot  he  swung  his  arms  as  high 
/         as  he  could  reach. 

Grim  death  at  just  that  moment  would  have 

been   Maclaren's  wish, 
For    the     atmosphere     resounded     to     that 

mighty  empty  swish; 
His  stick  flew  like  a  rocket,  but,  alas !  the 

wo  decreed! 
The   ball   rolled   two    feet   sickly,    when    it 

just  lay  doon  and  deed. 


Oh,  somewhere  in  our  bonny  land  the  pipes 

skirl  all  the  day. 
And  somewhere  lads  and  lassies  shout,  and 

men  are  passing  gay; 
But  we  are   dour   in   Skibo,   and  no  joy   is 

hereabout. 
Since   the   day   when,   like   one   Casey,   our 

Maclaren  foozled  out. 

Denver  Republican. 


THE  LOST  GRIP. 

IT  was  a  joy  to  be  alive, 

*-     When  I  could  always  see 

My  golf-ball,  from  a  slashing  drive, 

Go  soaring  off  the  tee; 
When,  as   my   lowered  handicap 

Fell  ever  nearer  scratch, 
I  held  my  own  with  any  chap 

In  medal  play  and  match. 

Then   foozles  never  made  me  groan; 

Then,  gripping  like  a  vise, 
I  swung  my  club;  then  all  unknown 

Were  top  and  pull  and  slice; 
Then  all  my  deft  approaches  sped 

Directly   to  their  goal; 
Then  all  my  longest  putts  lay  dead, 

Or  fell  into  the  hole. 

Oh!  cruel  Fate  that  bade  me  look, 

On  one  ill-omened  day. 
Upon  the  pictures  in  the  book 

Of  Vardon's  hints  on  play! 
For,  though  I  quickly  laid  it  by, 

That  one  unlucky  dip 
Into  its  pages  made  me  try 

The  overlapping  grip. 

Now  all  my  fingers  are  like  thumbs, 

My  club  turns  round  and  round; 
And  divots,  as  it  downward  comes, 

Fly  upward  from  the  ground. 
My  golf-ball  skips  to  right  or  left 

A  few  short  yards  and  stops; 
Or,  with  its  surface  deeply  cleft, 

Into  a  bunker  drops. 

And  though  I  swear  and  fume  and  fret. 

My  efforts  are  in  vain; 
And,  what  is  worse,  I  cannot  get 

The   old   style   back   again. 
So  now  with  sighs  and  tears  and  frowns 

I  curse  the  diagrams 
That  cost  me  numberless  half-crowns, 

And  ah !  so  many — regrettable  comments. 

Punch. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  OPERAS. 


Cdagnei^s  Rienzt — fio,  !♦ 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  great  operas  of  the  world  offered 
to  the  readers  of  The  Scrap  Book.  To  the  out-of-town  devotees  the  echoes 
from  stageland  sound  only  remotely  as  they  are  given  forth  by  the  press. 
Moreover,  the  critics  deal  with  the  specific  production,  not  with  the  opera  itself  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  music,  or  the  conceptions  of  the  composers.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  these  articles  to  look  at  the  opera  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
to  glimpse  the  minds  of  the  great  men  who  have  developed  the  art  of  the  music 
drama.     Even  those  familiar  with  the  subject  may  find  new  light  here. 


Rienzi. 


The  fourth  opera  written 
by  Wagner.  The  first 
three,  "The  Wedding,"  "The  Fairies,"  and 
"  The  Novice  of  Palermo "  are  scarcely 
known  to-day.  The  music  of  "  The  Wed- 
ding "  was  never  completed ;  "  The  Fairies," 
although  finished  in  1833,  was  first  produced 
in  1888,  five  years  after  Wagner's  death, 
when  the  theater  at  Munich  obtained  sole 
rights  for  its  production.  During  the  tour 
season  it  is  still  frequently  placed  on  the 
boards  of  that  theater,  with  all  the  scenic 
appurtenances  of  an  operetta.  Neither  Wag- 
ner himself  nor  the  admirers  of  his  later 
work  could  claim  for  it  any  strong  original- 
ity or  power. 

*'  The  Novice  of  Palermo  "  had  only  one 
performance.      That    was    conducted    under 


Wagner's  own  direction,  in  1836,  in  Mag- 
deburg. The  best  comment  upon  this 
occasion  was  made  by  the  succeeding  per- 
formance, when  the  audience  consisted  of 
three  persons — Wagner's  housekeeper,  her 
husband,  and  one  Polish  Jew ! 

After  this  discouraging  event,  Wagner 
abandoned  Germany  for  Paris,  and  there 
wrote  his  five-act  opera,  "  Rienzi,"  which 
was  shortly  afterward  accepted  by  the 
Dresden  Theater.  Its  success  was  imme- 
diate and  brilliant,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  performance  lasted  six 
hours. 

The  opera  is  still  occasionally  produced  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  practically  unknown  to 
the  lyric  stage  in  the  English-speaking 
countries. 


«Iag 


f^^^  Born  in  Leipsic,  in  1813. 
■''^'^*  He  was  a  child  of  tastes 
and  enthusiasms,  but  of  no  apparent  genius. 
He  loved  philology,  history,  and  mythology ; 
but,  most  of  all,  he  loved  the  drama.  His 
early  associations  were  musical,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  resolved  to  become  a 
musician. 

During  his  period  of  apprenticeship  he 
wrote  a  few  concert  pieces,  but  his  love  of 
drama  led  almost  at  once  to  his  real  voca- 


tion— the  opera.  In  1836  he  married  an 
actress,  Minna  Planer,  who,  despite  beauty 
and  a  talent  for  her  art,  and  despite  a  faith- 
ful nature,  failed  to  comprehend  Wagner's 
genius,  or  to  make  him  happy. 

For  twenty-five  years  they  struggled  to 
appreciate  each  other,  then  separated. 
Wagner  subsequently  married  Cosima, 
daughter  of  Liszt,  and  divorced  wife  of 
Von  Billow.  The  union  was  one  of  ideal 
happiness. 


Hrg 


MtYt^&tyf"  ^^^  scene  is  laid  in 
Uirivni*  Rome  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  patriot,  Rienzi,  is 
leading  his  insurrection  against  the  nobles. 
The  first  act  represents  a  street  riot,  occa- 
sioned by  the  patricians,  under  Orsini,  who 
have  scaled  Rienzi's  house  by  a  ladder  and 
are  seeking  to  abduct  his  sister,  Irene. 

While  Irene  struggles  for  freedom,  a  rival 
faction  of  patricians  arrives,  led  by  Colonna, 
whose  son,  Adriano,  is  in  love  with  Irene. 
Adriano  fights  his  way  to  her  side  and  pro- 
tects  her.     Then,   in   the   midst   of   the   dis- 


turbance, Rienzi  appears  and  the  crowd 
scatters. 

A  prelate,  Cardinal  Raimondo,  asks 
Rienzi  how  soon  he  is  going  to  begin  his 
warfare  upon  the  nobles,  and  Rienzi  replies 
that  when  he  hears  a  long  trumpet-note 
sound  across  the  city  the  hour  will  have 
come.  He  turns  to  Adriano  Colonna,  and 
fervently  beseeches  him  to  forsake  his 
party  and  to  join  the  popular  cause  of 
Roman  freedom.  Remembering  Irene, 
Adriano  pledges  his  loyalty  to  Rienzi. 

He   is  then   left  alone  with  the  beautiful 
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girl,  and  they  sink  into  the  tender  ecstasies 
of  love,  till  they  are  roused  by  the  ominous 
sound  of  the  trumpet-call  which  heralds  the 
uprising.  The  day  dawns,  and  within  the 
church  the  organ  and  chorus  simultaneously 
break  out  to  greet  it. 

Borne  in  by  the  populace,  Riensi  arrives. 
The  people  seek  to  crown  him  king  of 
Rome,  but  the  only  title  he  will  accept  is 
that  of  tribune.  A  great  composite  voice 
rises  from  the  piazza,  swearing  vengeance 
on  the  nobles. 

Riensi's  cause  triumphs,  and  in  the  hall 
of  the  capitol  the  patricians  are  forced 
to  do  homage  to  the  victor.  Goaded  by 
wounded  pride,  Orsini  forms  a  conspiracy 
to  stab  Riensi  during  the  festivities  which 
are  in  preparation. 

Adriano  hears  the  plot,  and  warns  Riensi, 
who  consequently  wears,  when  he  appears 
at  the  festa,  a  steel  breastplate. 

This  scene  commences  in  an  abandon 
of  joyousness.  The  crowd  cheers  a  pan- 
tomime, and  knights  fight  in  tourney. 

Suddenly  Orsini  presses  his  way  to 
Riensi's  side,  and  draws  his  knife.  But 
Riensi  is  saved  by  his  breastplate.  He 
sentences  all  the  nobles  to  death,  and  the 
festa  ends  in  tragedy.  But  Adriano  pleads 
for  his  father's  life,  and  finally  Riensi  par- 
dons all  the  conspirators  on  their  oath  of 
submission. 

The  third  act  is  ushered  in  by  alarm-bells. 
The  nobles  are  again  in  insurrection;  the 
people  clamor  for  Riensi,  who  appears, 
swearing  to  exterminate  the  faithless  pa- 
tricians.     He    goes    out    to    victory,    and 


presently  the  body  of  Colonna  is  borne 
past  his  son,  Adriano,  who  forthwith  de- 
serts Riensi's  cause. 

Adriano  finds  his  opportunity  for  revenge 
in  confirming  a  story  which  gains  credence 
with  the  fickle  Roman  populace;  he  declares 
that  Riensi  is  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
meant  himself  to  become  a  noble  through 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Adriano. 

Riensi  appears  in  a  procession,  marching 
toward  church.  As  he  places  his  foot  on 
the  steps,  a  malediction  sounds  from  within 
the  sanctuary.  Cardinal  Raimondo  steps  to 
the  door  and  pronounces  upon  him  the  tjan 
of  excommunication.  The  nobles  have  won 
victory  for  their  cause  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Church. 

In  the  hall  of  the  capitol,  Riensi  prays 
that  his  work  for  freedom  may  not  be  un- 
done. Irene  and  Adriano  enter,  and  Riensi 
begs  them  to  flee  together  from  danger. 
But  Irene  refuses  to  desert  her  brother's 
cause.  The  noise  outside  the  besieged 
capitol  increases. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  open  square, 
where  the  populace,  deaf  to  Riensi,  who 
from  a  balcony  seeks  to  address  them,  sets 
fire  to  the  capitol.  Adriano,  darting  in  and 
out  among  the  mob,  sees  Irene  arm  in  arm 
with  her  brother,  within  a  huge  flower  of 
flame  which  curls  about  them. 

Through  the  fire  he  rushes  toward  her; 
at  that  moment  the  capitol  collapses,  and 
he  is  caught  with  Riensi  and  Irene  in  its 
ruins.  The  nobles  turn  upon  the  people, 
and  with  drawn  swords  cut  them  down  like 
blades  of  grass. 


WHERE  ROOSEVELT  USED  THE  PHRASE  "THE 

STRENUOUS  life;- 

IN  speaking  to  you,  men  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  West,  men 
of  the  State  which  gave  to  the  country  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
men  who  preeminently  and  distinctly  embody  all  that  is 
most  American  in  the  American  character,  I  wish  to  preach,  not 
the  doctrine  of  ignoble  ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  tbc  8tl*CllU0U6 
Uf C — the  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and  ^rife ;  to  preach  that 
higher  form  of  success  which  comes,  not  to  the  man  who  desires 
mere  easy  peace,  but  to  the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  danger, 
from  hardship,  or  from  bitter  toil,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the 
splendid  ultimate  triumph. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  delmred  before  the  Ramilton  Club 
of  Chicago^  Hpril   lo,  1899. 


SYMBOLISM  OF  PLAYING-CARDS. 


Soldier  Arrested  for  Shuffling  the  Pasteboards  in  Church  During  Divine  Service  Won  His 

Liberty  by  Convincing  Magistrate  That  They  May  Be  Utilized 

as  Pages  of  a  Prayer- Book. 


IF  the  devil  invented  playing-cards,  as 
more  than  once  has  been  asserted, 
he  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  devil ; 
for  cards  have  been  used  in  every  country 
whose  people  were  intelligent  enough  to 
play  with  them.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  Egyptians  played  cards  in  the  days 
of  Joseph.  Later,  the  Hebrews  brought 
cards  into  Palestine  when  they  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  Chinese 
played  cards  at  a  period  when  western 
Europe  was  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts  and  prowling  barbarians.  In 
India  the  pack  contained  ten  suits,  each 
being  symbolic  of  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu. 

Europe  got  its  cards,  apparently,  from 
the  Orient,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades — 
for  your  Crusader  was  a  great  gambler. 
In  the  European  history  of  the  pack  we 
find  that  the  cards  have  frequently  been 
used  as  symbols,  political  or  social.  But 
no  more  remarkable  card  symbolism  has 
ever  been  evolved  than  that  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  brief  narrative : 

A  private  soldier  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Doe  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  charged 
with  playing  cards  during  divine  service. 

It  appears  that  a  sergeant  commanded 
the  soldiers  at  the  church,  and  when  the 
parson  had  read  the  prayers,  he  took  the 
text. 

Those  who  had  Bibles  took  them  out,  but 
this  soldier  had  neither  Bible  nor  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Pulling  out  a  pack  of 
cards,  he  spread  them  before  him. 

The  sergeant  of  the  company  saw  him, 
and  said : 

"  Richard,  put  up  the  cards ;  this  is  no 
place  for  them." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Richard. 

When  the  service  was  over,  a  constable 
took  Richard  before  a  magistrate. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  magistrate,  "  what 
have    you    brought   the    soldier    here    for?" 

"  For   playing   cards    in   church." 

"Prisoner,   what  have  you   to   say?" 

"  I   have   been,"   said  the   soldier,   "  about 


six  weeks  on  the  march.  I  have  neither 
Bible  nor  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  have 
nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards,  and  I'll  satisfy 
your  worship  of  the  purity  of  my  inten- 
tions." 

And,  spreading  the  cards  before  the 
magistrate,  he  began   with  the  ace : 

"  When  I  see  the  ace,  it  reminds  me  there 
is  but  one  God.  When  I  see  the  deuce,  it 
reminds  me  of  Father  and  Son.  When  I  see 
the  tray,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  When  I  see  the  four- 
spot,  it  reminds  me  of  the  four  evangelists 
— Matthew,   Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

"  When  I  meet  the  five,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  five  wise  virgins  that  trimmed  their 
lamps — there  were  ten,  but  only  five  were 
wise,  while  five  were  foolish  and  were  shut 
out. 

"  When  I  see  the  six,  it  reminds  me  that 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth. 
When  I  see  the  seven,  it  reminds  me  that 
on  the  seventh  day  He  rested  from  the 
great  work  He  had  created,  and  hallowed  it. 

"  When  I  see  the  eight,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  eight  righteous  persons  that  were 
saved  when  God  destroyed  the  world — 
namely,  Noah  and  his  wife,  with  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives.  When  I  see  the  nine, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  nine  lepers  that  were 
cleansed  by  our  Saviour;  there  were  nine 
out  of  ten  who  never  returned  thanks. 

"  When  I  see  the  ten,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  which  God  handed 
down  to  Moses  on  tables  of  stone.  When 
I  see  the  king,  it  reminds  me  of  the  King 
of  Heaven,  which  is  God  Almighty. 

"  When  I  see  the  queen,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solo- 
mon, for  she  was  as  wise  a  woman  as  he 
was  a  man.  She  brought  with  her  fifty  boys 
and  fifty  girls,  all  dressed  in  boys'  apparel, 
for  King  Solomon  to  tell  which  were  boys 
and  which  were  girls.  King  Solomon  sent 
for  water  for  them  to  wash;  the  girls 
washed  to  the  elbows  and  the  boys  to  the 
wrists,  so  King  Solomon  told  by  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "you  have 
given  a  good  description  of  all  the  cards 
but  one." 

"What   is  that?" 

"  The  knave,"   said  the  magistrate. 
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"  I  will  give  your  honor  a  description  of 
that,  too,  if  you  will  not  be  angry." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  if  you 
do  not  term  me  to  be  the  knave." 

"Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "the  greatest 
knave  that  I  know  of  is  the  constable  that 
brought  me  here." 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  if  he  is  the  greatest  knave,  but  I  begin  to 
think  that  he  must  have  been  a  fool  to  arrest 
so  devout  a  man." 


"  When  I  count  the  number  of  cards  in 
a  pack,"  continued  the  soldier,  "  I  find  there 
are  fifty-two,  the  number  of  weeks  in  a 
year;  and  I  find  four  suits,  the  number  of 
weeks  in  a  month,  I  find  there  are  twelve 
picture  cards  in  a  pack,  representing  the 
number  of  months  in  a  year ;  and  on  count- 
ing the  tricks,  I  find  thirteen,  the  number 
of  weeks  in  a  quarter.  So,  you  see,  a  pack 
of  cards  serves  for  a  Bible,  almanac,  and 
prayer-book." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  "YATCHES." 

The  Rhythmical  Lamentation  of  a  British  Tar  On  the  Occasion  of  the  Famous  Victory 
of  the  Yankee  Yacht  America  in  English  Waters. 

IN  no  branch  of  sport  is  there  a  trophy  more  valuable  or  highly  cherished  than 
that   which  is  so  dear  to   the   hearts  of   American   yachtsmen — the   America's 
Cup.     While  the  original  cost  of  this  celebrated  piece  of  silverware  was  only 
about  five  hundred  dollars,  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  challengers  and  defenders 
and   maintaining   them   while   in    commission   have   aggregated   many   millions   of 
dollars. 

The  cup  was  originally  offered  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  and  was  won  on 
August  22,  1851,  by  the  American  schooner-yacht  America,  which  had  as  com- 
petitors no  less  than  fourteen  British  yachts.  The  Yankee  boat  won  by  eighteen 
minutes,  and  her  victory  inspired  a  general  feeling  of  chagrin  among  the  owners 
and  crews  of  the  British  boats  who  had  regarded  their  nation  as  invincible  in  the 
yachting  world.  The  following  verses,  published  shortly  after  the  America's 
victory,  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  sailor  on  a  British  ship  of  war  from 
which  a  view  of  the  race  had  been  obtained : 


OH,  weep,   ye   British   sailors   true, 
Above  or  under  hatches. 
Here's  Yankee  Doodle's  been  and  come, 

And  beat  our  crackest  yatches ! 
They  started  all  to  run  a  race, 

And  wor  well  timed  with  watches; 
But  oh !  they  never  had  no  chance, 
Had  any  of  our  yatches. 

The  Yankee  she  delayed  at  first, 

Says  they,  "  She'll  never  catch  us," 
And  flung  up  their  tarpaulin  hats — 

The  owners  of  the  yatches ! 
But  presently  she  walked  along; 

"  Oh,  dear,"  says  they,  "  she'll  match  us ! 
And  stuck  on  their  tarpaulin  hats, 

The  builder  of  our  yatches. 

Then  deep  we  plows  along  the  sea, 

The  Yankee  scarcely  scratches ; 
And  cracks  on  every  stitch  of  sail 

Upon  our  staggering  yatches. 
But  one  by  one  she  passes  us, 

While  bitterly  we  watches, 
And  utters  imprecations  on 

The  builder  of  our  yatches. 


And  now  she's  quite  hull  down  a-head, 

Her  sails  like  little  patches. 
For  sand-barges  and  colliers  we 

May  sell  our  boasted  yatches. 
We  faintly  hear  the  club-house  gun — 

The  silver  cup  she  snatches — 
And  all  the  English  clubs  are  done, 

The  English  clubs  of  yatches ! 

They  say  she  didn't  go  by  wind. 

But  wheels,  and  springs,  and  satches; 
And  that's  the  way  she  weathered  on 

Our  quickest-going  yatches. 
But  them's  all  lies,  I'm  bound  to  say — 

Although  they're  told  by  batches — 
'Twas  bulk  of  hull,  and  cut  of  sail, 

That  did  for  all  our  yatches. 

But  novelty,  I  hear  them  say. 

Fresh  novelty  still  hatches ! 
The  Yankee  yatch  the  keels  will  lay 

Of  many  new  club  yatches. 
And  then  we'll  challenge  Yankee  land, 

From  Boston  Bay  to  Natchez, 
To  run  their  crackest  craft  agin 

Our  spick-and-span  new  yatches. 


Wit   and    Cruelty   as   Allies 


The  Temptation  to  be  Clever  at  Another's  Expense  is  so  Irresistible  That 

Whenever  We  Find  a  Modern  Bon  Mot  We  See  a  Victim 

Picking  Up  Pieces  of  His  Shattered  Egotism. 


IT  is  almost  a  proverb  that  a  witty 
person  is  also  a  cruel  one.  True  wit 
does  not  need  to  be  caustic;  but  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  be  clever  at  some  one's 
expense  than  in  any  other  way,  that  the 
person  with  a  reputation  to  sustain  for 
saying  witty  things  will  fall  into  the 
habit  of  sarcasm  very  readily  if  his  heart 
is  not  particularly  kind. 

The    Parson's    Suggestion. 

It  is  related  of  a  famous  English  clergy- 
man that  when  presiding  at  a  meeting  where 
the  necessity  of  wood-paving  a  street  in  his 
parish  was  under  discussion  he  became 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence displayed  by  many  of  those  present. 
Finally,  unable  to  control  the  annoyance 
which  a  more  than  usually  frivolous  objec- 
tion occasioned  him,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  discuss  the 
matter  further.  You  have  only  to  put  your 
heads  together  and  the  thing  is  done  at 
once." 

Lamb's    Unkind    Tlirust. 

Charles  Lamb,  than  whom  no  gentler  or 
kinder-hearted  wit  ever  breathed,  at  times 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  himself  from 
the  personal ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
covered  a  friend  with  shame  at  a  whist-party 
by  blurting  out : 

"  Gad,  James,  if — if  dirt  were  t-t-trumps, 
what  a  hand  you  would  have !  " 

A  Weigiity  Politician. 

A  personal  bon  mot,  perpetrated  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
is   harmless    enough : 

"  You  must  admit  that  he  is  a  most 
weighty  politician,"  insisted  one  of  his 
admirers. 

"  A  weighty  politician !  "  said  an  irrev- 
erent one.  "  I  should  think  so !  When  he 
moves  to  the  east  the  west  tipks  up." 

Religiously   Personal. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  little  blustering  man  to 
a  religious  opponent — "  I  say,  sir,  do  you 
know  to  what  sect  I  belong?" 


"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  to  judge  from  your  make, 
shape,  and  size,  I  should  say  you  belong 
to  a  class  called  the  in-sect." 

A  Beggar's  Benison. 

An  Irish  beggarwoman,  following  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  nose,  kept  exclaiming: 

"  Heaven  preserve  your  honor's  eye- 
sight !  " 

The  gentleman  was  at  last  annoyed  at 
her  importunity,  and  said: 

"  Why  do  you  wish  my  eyesight  to  be 
preserved?  Nothing  ails  my  eyesight,  nor 
is  likely  to." 

"  No,  your  honor,"  said  the  Irishwoman, 
"  but  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  if  it  does,  for 
you  will  have  nothing  to  rest  your  spec- 
tacles upon." 

Hard    Hit   by    Napoleon. 

When  Napoleon  was  only  an  officer  of 
artillery  a  Prussian  officer  said  in  his 
presence,  with  much  pride : 

"  My  countrymen  fight  only  for  glory, 
but  Frenchmen   for  money." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Napoleon ; 
"  each  of  them  fights  for  what  he  is  most 
in  want  of." 

A   Triumph   for   Billingsgate. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Wilkes,  a  celebrated 
London  preacher,  was  caught  in  a  shower 
in  the  famous  Billingsgate  Market,  where 
the  profanity  of  the  women  who  sell  fish 
there  is  proverbial.  As  he  stopped  under 
a  shed  among  them,  he  felt  called  upon  to 
at  least  give  his  testimony  against  their 
wickedness. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  he,  speaking  with 
the  greatest  deliberation  and  solemnity, 
"  I  shall  appear  as  a  swift  witness  against 
you  in  the  day  of  judgment?" 

"  I  presume  so,"  said  one,  "  for  the  biggest 
rogue  always  turns  state's  evidence." 

David    vs.    Goliath. 

Lord   Roberts  once   found  himself  among 
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new  friends  in  a  London  club.  There  was 
a  very  tall  man  present,  who,  evidently 
believing  himself  to  shine  as  a  wit,  seized 
every  opportunity  of  raising  a  laugh  at 
other  people's  expense. 

On  being  introduced  to  Lord  Roberts,  the 
wit  bent  down  patronizingly  to  his  lordship 
and  remarked : 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  you,  but " — 
shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand  as  though 
the  famous  general,  being  so  small,  could 
be  seen  only  with  difficulty — "  I  have  never 
seen  you." 

To  this   Lord   Roberts   promptly   replied: 

"  I  have  often  seen  you,  sir,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  you." 

An   American   Woman's  Retort. 

Lord  Sackville  was  never  much  of  a 
lover  of  America,  and  what  love  he  ever 
had  was  considerably  affected  by  his  dis- 
missal in  disgrace  as  British  ambassador 
in  President  Cleveland's  administration. 

Some  time  after  his  return  he  was  a  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  which  was  also  attended 
by  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  now  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West,  who  is  an  American.  His 
lordship  did  not  air  his  personal  grievances, 
but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  decrying 
everything  American.  He  was  especially 
severe   upon  American  table  manners. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  remarked,  "  that  I 
have  seen  Americans  eating  with  their 
knives  and  spilling  their  soup  on  the  table- 
cloth?" 

Lady  Randolph's  eyes  had  flashed  several 
times  during  the  dinner,  but  this  was  a  little 
too  much.  She  leaned  quietly  toward  the 
distinguished  diplomat  and  remarked,  in 
her  cool,  sarcastic  voice : 

"  What  poor  letters  of  recommendation 
you  must  have  had,  my  lord !  " 

Silencing  the  Surgeon. 

At  a  certain  dinner-table  with  General 
Miles,  one  night,  was  a  distinguished  Wash- 
ington surgeon,  who  listened  with  a  certain 
air  of  superiority  to  some  of  the  soldier's 
reminiscences  of  various  experiences  during 
the  Civil  War. 

"  And  how  do  you  feel,  general,"  he 
finally  asked,  with  just  a  touch  of  sar- 
casm, "  after  you've  professionally  killed 
a  man  ? " 

"  Oh,"  replied  General  Miles,  "  I  dare  say 
I  don't  mind  doing  that  any  more  than 
you  do." 

Thomas  Lawson's  Sharp  Tongue. 

A  Marblehead  fisherman  reports  hearing, 
while  out  one  day  in  the  bay,  this  bit  of 
repartee    between    Thomas    Lawson    and    a 


young    woman,    evidently    no    respecter    of 

persons. 
As    Mr.    Lawson,    in    a    naphtha    launch, 

passed  the  rowboat  containing  the  girl,  she 

called  out : 
"Hullo,  Tom,  how's  copper?" 
Instantly    came    the    retort :     "  First-rate. 

How's  brass  ?  " 

The   Deacon   Smelted  Sulfur. 

Old  Deacon  Morse  was  as  good  at  rep- 
artee as  any  man  living.  One  time  he  was 
taking  a  vessel  down  New  York  Harbor. 
Another  vessel  collided  with  his,  and  the 
two  drifted  on  together. 

'*  Cut  loose !  Cut  loose  !  "  called  the  other 
captain. 

Morse  couldn't,  but  demanded  that  the 
other  do  so.  This  the  stranger  wouldn't 
do,  but  he  warned  Morse  that  if  he  didn't 
they  would  soon  reach  Hell  Gate. 

"  Well,"  replied  Morse,  "  you  won't  stop 
at  the  gate  if  you  don't  cut  loose  from  us 
in  about  two  minutes !  " 

Laying   Up  Treasure  for  Heaven. 

Francis  Baylies,  an  historian  of  note, 
on  returning  from  a  church  meeting  one 
Thanksgiving  Day,  met  Nicholas  Tilling- 
hast,  one  of  the  most  humorous  and  also 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  members 
of  the  Bristol  County  bar,  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  an  hotel. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
ensued  Mr.  Baylies  said  to  Mr.  Tillinghast: 

**  I  have  deposited  a  ten-cent  piece  in  the 
contribution-box,  to  be  placed  on  interest 
until  I  reach  heaven." 

Mr.   Tillinghast   replied: 

"  Ah,  yes !  That  will  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum  before  you  will  be  admitted 
there." 

Tact   of   Disraeli. 

When  it  was  more  expedient  to  evade 
a  question  than  to  give  a  definite  answer, 
Disraeli  could  do  so  with  consummate  tact. 
A  story  illustrative  of  this  is  told  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Mary  Duchess  of  Teck." 

The  great  statesman  was  very  fond  of 
the  princess,  and  admired  her  grasp  of 
political  problems ;  but  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  charmed  into  telling  cabinet 
secrets. 

One  evening  at  dinner,  during  a  crisis 
in  foreign  affairs,  Princess  Mary,  who  was 
puzzled  at  the  inaction  of  the  government, 
turned  to  him  and  said: 

"  What  are  we  waiting  for,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli?" 

The  prime  minister  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  up  the  menu,  and,  looking 
at  the  princess,  gravely  replied : 

"  Mutton  and  potatoes,  madam." 
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LEO:    THE  LION. 

JULY  24  to  AUGUST  23. 
CUSP:   RUNS  JULY  22  to  JULY  28. 


THE  constellation  Leo — the  fifth  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  and  the  middle  point  of 
the  magnet  of  the  Fire  Triplicity — is  a 
masculine,  fiery,  changeable,  northern  sign, 
governing  the  heart  and  blood  of  life. 
The  higher  attributes  are  belief  and  self- 
control. 

Persons  born  under  this  sign  are  kind- 
hearted,  sympathetic,  and  jovial.  The  will- 
power is  firm,  and  is  combined  with  enter- 
prise and  perseverance.  Their  bearing  is 
perfectly  natural  and  without  self-con- 
sciousness. They  are  animated  and  con- 
vincing talkers,  and  excel  in  repartee.  They 
always  make  a  point,  and  never  fail  to 
see  one. 

Leo  gives  to  those  born  under  its 
influence  a  lofty  mind,  a  spirit  of  fair 
play,  an  unbending  dignity,  and  a  generous 
heart.  While  they  have  a  great  respect 
for  law  and  authority,  their  imperious  and 
independent  nature  causes  them  to  feel 
resentment  when   commanded. 

The  special  aptitudes  of  the  subject  will 
be  of  a  martial  character.  They  make 
many  friends  to  whom  they  are  devotedly 
attached,  and  who  frequently  impose  upon 
them.  Their  actions  are  guided  by  their 
impulses  and  emotions. 

Leo  people  are  steadfast,  virile,  proud, 
and  liberal,  with  great  brilliancy  that  may 
render  them  egotistical  and  presumptuous. 
The  temper  is  kindly  though  firm,  courage- 
ous, and  magnanimous. 

Those  born  under  this  sign  are  likely 
to  have  strong,  wiry  bodies,  round  heads, 
light  complexions,  keen  perceptive  facul- 
ties, deep,  mellow  voices,  and  friendly  ex- 
pressions of  the  eyes.  They  walk  with 
a  quick,  buoyant  step. 

Their  physical  temperament  will  be  nerv- 
ous-sanguine, with  remarkably  fine  health 
and  a  long  life. 

They  will  find  their  most  congenial 
friends,    first,    among    Sagittarius    people; 


next,  among  those  born  under  Libra  and 
Aries. 

The  faults  of  these  persons  are  trickery 
in  business  afifairs,  prevarication,  and  lazi- 
ness. They  are  chronic  borrowers.  They 
are  hot-headed,  impetuous,  fiery,  and  pas- 
sionate. Leo  is  the  only  sign  governed 
by  the  sun,  and  to  this  solar  influence  is 
ascribed  the  passion  and  impetuosity  of 
its   subjects. 

A  union  with  a  person  born  in  Sagit- 
tarius or  in  Aries  is  likely  to  be  most 
happy  and  to  produce  the  strongest  off- 
spring. Leo  children  are  quick  to  observe 
any  duplicity  or  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  those  around  them,  and  will  meet  it 
with  corresponding  hypocrisy  and  a  deep 
cunning. 

The  gems  are  the  ruby,  diamond,  and 
sardonyx.  The  astral  colors  are  red  and 
green.  The  flower  is  the  morning-glory, 
the  one  which  responds  most  readily  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  The  lucky  months 
for  a  Leo  subject  are  January  and  October. 
Sunday  is  traditionally  the  most  fortunate 
day  of  the  week. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  tribe  over  which 
Leo  has  rule  is  that  of  Joseph.  The  ruling 
angel  of  the  sign  is  Verchiel. 

August,  originally  Sextilis,  the  sixth 
month  in  the  pre-Julian  Roman  year,  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  in  the  year  8  b.c.  August  was 
selected,  not  as  being  his  natal  month, 
but  because  in  it  his  greatest  good  fortune 
had  come  to  him,  and  it  is  a  rather  curious 
example  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  should 
have  died  August  29,  14  a.d. 

As  July  contained  thirty-one  days,  and 
August  only  thirty,  another  day  was  added, 
in  order  that  Augustus  might  not  be  in 
any  respect  inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  his 
predecessor,  in  whose  honor  the  month  of 
July  was  named. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
General  Ballington  Booth,  and  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  were  born  under  Leo,  and  arc 
good  examples  of  the  soldierly,  command- 
ing characteristics,  and  the  ability  to  make 
friends,  of  the  sign. 
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